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PERIODICAL    LITERATURE. 

In  commencing  a  new  volume  of  the  Original  Secession  Magazine^  at 
the  call  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  feel  constrained  to  take  our  bear- 
ings in  the  swelling  tide  of  literature  by  which  society  is  almost  inun- 
dated. The  progress  of  SQJience  has  invested  the  press  with  a  power 
of  production  heretofore  utterly  unknown.  Periodical  literature  for 
the  million  is  the  aim  of  the  more  extensive  publishers.  In  order  to 
secure  circulation  it  must  be  cheap ;  but  the  cheapness  can  be  only 
obtfldned  by  ensuring  the  patronage  of  the  multitude.  To  gain  the 
approbation  of  the  general  public,  there  must  be  a  pandering  to  the 
popular  taste.  To  ficwcinate  and  please,  rather  than  to  instruct  and 
benefit,  is  the  prevailing  motive  with  many  of  our  most  popular  pub- 
lishers. In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  writers  of  power  rather  than 
principle,  of  briUiancy  rather  than  solidity,  are  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. The  interests  of  the  publisher  and  his  staff  of  correspondents 
are  the  sole  motives  to  action.  Responsibility  to  God  and  duty  to 
man  are  utterlv  ignored.  The  question  is  not,  "  What  is  truth?"  but, 
"  What  will  please?"  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  enlighten  as  to 
amuse  the  general  reader.  We  regret  to  add  that  even  our  religious 
periodicals  are  not  free  of  these  influences  and  characteristics.  Even 
where  there  may  be  no  flagrant  errors  introduced,  great  evil  is  done 
by  eschewing  subjects  and  truths  that  may  be  distasted.  We  have 
once  and  again  endeavoured  to  show  that  literature  is  not  a  mercan- 
tile but  a  moral  power — ^not  mere  merchandise  to  be  traded  upon  for 
personal  aggrandizement,  but  a  moral  agency  to  be  used  and  (^cted 
for  the  glory  of  Qod  and  the  good  of  man.  Until  the  responsibility 
of  writing  and  publishing  is  felt  by  all  concerned,  the  power  of  the 
press  for  good  will  never  be  fiiUy  realised. 

In  making  these  observations,  we  have  no  design  either  to  depreci- 
ate or  restrain  the  action  of  the  press.  We  yield  to  none  in  the' 
dedre  for  its  legitimate  extension ;  but  what  we  desiderate  is,  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  Gk)d  and  man  on  the  part  of  those  who  direct  its 
energies.  But  the  responsibility  does  not  end  with  the  producer  of 
literature.  Every  purchaser  and  every  reader  comes  in  for  his  full 
share.     And  here  we  think  there  is  ground  of  remonstrance  with 
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professing  Christians.     In  nothing  is  there  less  consideration  than 
the  purchase  of  periodicals.     If  they  are  cheap,  that  is  enough  for 
many.    If  they  are  pleasant  in  style  and  varied  in  the  matter,  that  is 
sufficient  for  not  a  few.     If  they  are  free  from  all  distinctive  truth, 
that  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers.    Hence  it  is  that 
denominational  periodicalB  are  so  much  at  a  discount  in  modem 
times.     Those  who  have  departed  from  the  tnith  do  not  wish  to  be 
reminded  of  their  declension;  and  even  those  who  profess  to  hold 
it,  do  not  desire  that  it  should  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in 
our  reli^ous  literature.    We  cannot  help  expressing  the  fear  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  our  current  literature  wUl  be  mental  dissipation  and 
sentimental  religion.     Even  distinguished  professors  are  trsuling  upon 
religious  literature  for  purely  sefish  ends  and  interests.     Few  of 
our  extensive  publishers  will  make  the  least  sacrifice,  or  run  any  risk, 
in  order  that  truth  may  be  advanced.     "  Will  it  sell?"  is  the  inquiry 
that  takes  precedence  of  the  question,  "Will  it  edify?"     The  trade 
in  religious  works  is  not  generally  characterized  by  religion.     But 
why  should  the  Church  of  Gkxl  depend  upon  the  mercantile  spirit  of 
the  world  for  the  defence  of  the  truth  or  the  difiusion  of  a  religious 
literature  ?    She  is  bound  in  her  judicial  capacity  to  make  provision 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  tru^  just  as  professors  are  bound  in 
their  private  capacity  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  God.    We  hesitate^ 
not  to  say,  that  the  Church  has  greatly  fouled  in  the  legitimate  use  of 
the  press  for  the  defence  and  difiusion  of  the  truth  of  Ood.    We  can- 
not understand  how  large  and  influential  churches  have  so  utterly 
failed  in  wielding  the  press  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Ood. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  Church  should  become  secularized  by  trade, 
even  in  religious  books,  but  that  she  should  supply  the  religious 
literature  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Christian  community. 
Instead  of  allowing  worldly  men  to  secularize  her  religious  literature^ 
or  to  dilute  its  strength  hj  the  infusion  of  a  sickly  sentimentalism, 
she  ought  to  maintain  its  purity,  and  throw  it  broadcast  upon  the 
seculansing  multitude.     It  is  not  an  undefined  theology  that  win 
meet  the  exigencies  of  modem  times ;  neither  is  it  a  cringing  expedi- 
ency that  will  stem  the  rising  tide  of  error  and  innovation.    What 
we  specially  require  is,  a  bold  and  fearless  literature,  based  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  furnished  under  a  deep  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  diffused  on  such  terms  as  will  defy  competition  by  the  mere  men 
of  the  world. 

If  truth  is  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  made  in  maintaining  distinctive 
ecclesiastical  principles,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  being  disseminated, 
though  even  greater  sacrifices  should  be  requisite.  In  this  the  men 
of  the  world  put  the  Church  to  shame.  The  politician  employs  the 
press,  whatever  may  be  the  pecuniary  sacrifice,  when  some  important 
question  requires  to  be  ventilated.  Secular  associations  avail  them- 
selves of  its  {)ower  in  advocating  any  measure  in  which  ihey  are 
interested ;  and  so  ought  the  Church  of  Christ  to  retain  its  influence 
and  employ  its  instramentality  in  advancing  the  cause  of  God. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  contend  for,  and  labour  to  promote, 
the  interests  of  our  denominational  organ ;  but  it  is  the  general  disre- 
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gard  of  these  Tiews  which  renders  the  task  difficult  and  the  Magazine 
of  the  body  less  efifective  than  it  might  otherwise  be.  We  feel  that 
there  is  speeial  work  laid  to  our  hands  as  a  witnessing  remnant-^ 
work  which  none  of  the  larger  denominations  seem  willing  to 
undertake.  In  performing  this  work,  we  require  the  symiiathy,  the 
prayers,  and  i>ecumary  support,  x^  the  friends  of  truth. 

We  are  aweure  that  our  periodical  is  not  so  attractive  as  many  of  a 
general  kind  circulated  in  modern  times.  It  cannot  be  rendered 
popular  by  the  insertion  of  practical  articles,  however  able  or  elo- 
quent. Were  this  its  object,  the  selection  of  the  cream  of  our  reli- 
gioos  literature  would  be  a  thousandfold  easier  than  the  production  of 
original  papers  upon  neglected  and  contemned  subjects  involving  the 
defence  of  Bible  truth.  Were  it  our  design  merely  to  fascinate  and 
please,  there  is  access  to  the  same  literary  field  where  others  gather 
their  choicest  treasures.  Were  it  our  purpose  to  discuss  merely 
general  subjects,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  labour,  seeing 
that  diese  are  furnished  ad  Ubitum  by  the  self-interest  of  the  men  of 
the  world.  Were  it  our  aim  to  seek  personal  aggrandizement,  then 
there  are  channels  through  which  it  m^t  be  obtained  with  iudf  the 
pains.  But  our  position  is  special,  and  so  also  is  our  work.  As 
Seoeders,  we  have  renounced  the  path  to  honour  and  emolument,  in 
order  that  we  might  judicially  bear  testimony  for  the  truth  of  Gk)d : 
hence  our  literary  efforts  must  assume  the  witness-bearing  type. 
This  must  necessarily  restrict  the  range  of  our  subjects  and  die 
general  bearing  of  our  periodicaL  We  are  not  competitors  for  public 
favour.  We  do  not  attempt  to  pander  to  the  pc^ular  taste.  We  seek 
not  the  patronage  of  the  great  or  the  learned.  Our  mission  is  to  pro- 
pagate and  defend  the  truth  of  Gkxl — ^to  revive  and  extend  the  scrip- 
tural principles  and  practioQiB  of  the  Beformed  and  Covenanted 
Church  of  Scotland.  On  this  ground  we  claim  the  sympathies  and 
countenance,  not  only  of  every  genuine  Seceder,  but  also  of  all  the 
friends  of  these  principles  to  whom  we  can  obtain  access.  We  feel 
that  if  the  judicial  maintenance  of  these  principles  warrants,  yea,  de- 
man^  that  we  should  occupy,  as  heretofore,  our  isolated  yet  honour- 
able position,  it  also  requires  that  we  should  employ  every  legitimate 
means  to  promote  and  revive  them.  The  editorial  work  is  not  ours 
by  choice,  but  appointment  The  Magazine  is  not  ours,  but  the 
Synod's,  by  which  we  have  been  called  to  furnish  matter  for  its  pages. 
In  these  Hterary  labours  we  are  not  serving  ourselves,  but  the  Church, 
and,  as  the  representatives  oi  the  Church,  the  cause  of  Qod ;  hence 
we  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Church  in  a  way  not  yet  realised, 
and  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  whole  membership  to  an  extent  not 
heretofore  enjoyed. 

Were  each  congregation  feeling  such  an  interest  as  its  relation  to 
the  Synod  implies,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  rendering  our  trea- 
sury secure ;  and  were  each  member  in  the  Original  Secession  Church 
brought  to  a  sense  of  duhr  as  regards  the  defence  and  dijBPusion  of  the 
reformed  and  covenanted  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  our 
issue  would  soon  be  doubled,  and  the  organ  of  the  body  rendered  more 
efficient  and  accessible. 
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The  times  in  which  we  live  are  momentous.  The  changes  passing 
over  the  Church  and  the  world  are  astounding.  The  political  and 
ecclesiastical  horizon  are  alike  indicative  of  social  revolutions.  K 
we  turn  to  the  European  Continent,  and  especially  to  those  kingdoms 
which  have  given  their  power  to  the  Papacy,  the  scene  becomes  jiecu* 
liarly  instructive  and  interesting.  By  fearful  works  in  judgment  the 
Gkxl  of  nations  is  responding  to  the  prayers  of  His  Church.  Even 
now  it  would  seem  as  if  the  apocalyptic  angel  was  thrusting  in  his 
sharp  sickle,  because  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.  Throughout 
Christendom  the  changes  past  or  in  prospect  are  not  less  remarkable. 
There  have  been  departures  from  the  truth — ^there  are  even  now 
declensions  in  progress, — ^but  there  is  also  the  revival  of  truths  long 
buried,  and  a  return  to  practices  in  the  experience  of  many  long 
obsolete.  The  aggressions  of  Antichrist  are  leading  many  to  an  in- 
quiry regarding  the  nature  of  Popery,  while  the  practical  sympathy 
shown  towards  despotism  by  the  devotees  of  Rome,  tend  to  convince 
multitudes  of  the  danger  of  Popish  alliances,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend the  theology  of  Popish  connection  with  Protestant  nations.  In 
some  quarters  there  is  a  regard  for  the  principles  of  the  Covenauted 
Reformation  not  formerly  manifested ;  and  still  more  generally  is  the 
reproach  heaped  upon  the  Covenanters  by  novelists  and  historians 
yielding  to  the  light  of  truth.  There  may  be  here  and  there  even 
yet  a  clerical  traducer  of  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  but 
such  stand  almost  alone  to  glory  in  their  shame.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  feel  assured  that  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling  is  setting 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that,  as  the  conflict  progresses,  there  will 
be  found  a  great  increase  of  the  witnesses  for  Christ, 

In  all  these  questions  have  Seceders  hitherto  manifested  a  lively 
interest  With  the  discussion  of  these  questions  have  their  periodicals 
been  chiefly  engaged.  That  valuable  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  even  those  separated  from  us  are  compelled  to  admit 
This  is  still  the  object  to  which  the  Editors  of  the  Original  Secession 
Magazine  address  themselves.  In  holding  fast  their  profession,  they 
have  been,  and  may  be,  separated  from  those  whom  they  highly 
esteem  and  love.  In  conducting  the  periodical  of  the  body,  they  may 
be  constrained  to  state  unpalatable  truths,  and  bear  testimony  against 
current  evils ;  but  they  hope,  tlirough  grace,  to  speak  the  truth  in 
lovCj  and  so  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  Covenanted  Beformation 
principles  as  to  disarm  prejudice  and  awaken  candid  inquiry. 

We  go  forward  not  knowing  what  may  befall  us,  or  what  may 
transpire  in  the  world  ere  our  volume  is  closed ;  but  we  desire  to 
go  in  the  name  of  Him  whose  cause  shall  eventually  triumph. 
"Brethren,  pray  for  us."  Brethren,  aid  us  by  your  counsels  and 
literary  contributions.  Be  fellow-workers  with  us  in  the  defence  of 
the  truth.  To  the  God  of  the  Covenant  we  desire  to  commend  our- 
selves and  the  work  laid  to  our  hand,  knowing  that  it  is  '^  not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
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TIME  TO  FAVOUR  ZION. 

Times  of  jndgmejit  to  the  world  are  generally  times  of  revival  to  the 
Church  of  God.  When  the  Moral  GK)vemor  comes  forth  from  His 
place  to  punish  the  nations,  He  usually  appears  as  the  deliverer  of 
Zion.  The  same  hand  which  wields  the  sword  of  judgment  for  the 
destruction  of  His  foes  is  stretched  out  for  the  redemption  of  His 
chosen  people.  The  lines  of  providence  and  grace  run  parallel  in  the 
whole  administration  of  His  moral  government.  The  events  which 
seem  to  fall  out  incidentally,  in  the  estimation  of  man,  are  but  the 
development  of  the  one  divine  comprehensive  plan,  which  embraces 
the  whole  history  of  the  human  famUy,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to 
the  final  judgment  of  his  posterity.  But  though  God  is  the  universal 
ruler,  the  athninistration  of  His  government  is  carried  on  by  moral 
influences  and  moral  agents.  Events  are  the  visible  results  of  unseen 
or  unnoticed  principles  of  action.  There  is  a  sowing  time  as  well  as 
a  reaping  time  in  the  cycles  of  human  history.  There  are  periods  of 
preparation  for  the  production  of  all  great  events.  Cause  and  effect 
are  as  closely  allied  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  as  they  are  in 
the  physical  universe. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case  as  regards  the  relation  of  man  with  his 
fellow-man,  but  the  plans  of  providence  and  grace  proceed  upon  simi- 
lar principles.  In  our  fallen  world  the  whole  administration  of  God's 
moral  government  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with,  and  is 
adapted  to,  the  accomplishment  of  His  gracious  purposes.  It  is  not, 
as  some  suppose,  providence  riow  arranging  the  afi^iirs  of  the  world, 
and  grace  again  coming  in  with  a  remedial  measure  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies which  have  sprung  out  of  existing  circumstances :  the  unity 
of  the  Sovereign  is  embodied  in  the  administration  of  His  kingdom. 
For  all  events  there  has  been  provision  made  from  eternity,  and  for 
all  exigencies  there  have  been  influences  and  agencies  ordained. 
Contingencies  belong  to  the  creature.  Accidents  are  the  result  of 
limited  knowledge.  There  is  not  a  contingency  iu  the  whole  plans  of 
infinite  wisdom — not  an  accident  in  the  whole  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence. The  throne  of  the  universe  is  encircled  with  the  emerald  bow 
of  the  covenant.  The  sceptre  of  grace  held  out  to  God's  believing 
people  in  answer  to  prayer,  like  that  of  Ahasuerus  to  Esther,  is  a 
sceptre  of  judgment  to  the  foes  of  Zion. 

This  principle  in  the  moral  government  of  God  is  not  unfrequently 
overlooked  by  the  historian,  and  too  little  regarded  even  by  the  believ- 
ing observer  of  public  events ;  hence  we  find  the  former  perplexed 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  records,  while  the  latter  is  not  less  con- 
founded in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times.  Events  are  seen  without 
any  conception  of  their  pre-existing  causes,  and  leading  characters 
are  contemplated  without  any  regard  to  the  moral  principles  which 
they  embody,  or  the  special  type  of  social  existence  which  they  are 
designed  to  represent.     Both  events  and  actors  are  viewed  from  the  i 
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interested  Btand-points  of  human  existence,  but  without  reference  to 
the  general  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Moral  Governor. 

Seldom  has  the  want  of  comprehensive  views  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment been  more  apparent  than  at  present.  The  relations  between 
the  will  of  God  revealed  and  the  providential  work  of  Grod  being 
evolved  seem  almost  foi^tten.  A  subtle  expediency  pervades  bol£ 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  world.  The  nearest  objects  and  the 
most  impressive  events  combine  to  furnish  the  transitory  rules  of 
moral  actioa ;  nay,  more,  the  very  elements  of  devotional  thought  and 
feeling  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  same  uncertain  characteristics. 
It  is  to  this  that  we  may  trace  the  conflicting  opinions  at  present 
current,  both  in  regard  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
abroad  and  the  revival  of  the  Church  at  home.  We  feel  disposed  to 
view  these  events  not  only  as  contemporaneous,  but  as  closely  con- 
nected in  the  moral  administration  of  God — ^falling  out  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  promises,  and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  <^  saints  and 
martyrs  long  since  gone  to  glory. 

The  conflict  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the 
serpent  is  incessant.  Though  at  times  it  may  appear  more  visible, 
it  never  ceases  for  a  moment.  But  while  the  curse  is  taking  effect 
upon  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  the  blessings  of  grace  and  salvation  are 
flowing  out  to  the  seed  of  the  woman.  Thus  when  God  pronounced 
sentence  upon  Satan  in  Paradise,  He  revealed  the  covenant  of  grace 
to  our  first  parents.  When  the  destroying  angels  were  on  their 
way  to  Sodom,  covenant  mercy  was  revealed  to  Abraham.  When 
the  Lord  heard  the  ciy  of  the  Israelites,  and  came  down  to  deliver 
them  from  Egyptian  bondage,  He  poured  out  the  successive  vials  oi 
His  wrath  upon  their  proud  (^pressors.  When  He  introduced  the 
emancipated  tribes  to  the  land  of  promise.  He  rooted  out  its  guilty 
inhabitants.  When  the  captives  were  restored  to  their  native  land, 
the  AesyrioD.  i^iler  was  idtimately  overthrown.  When  Mordecai 
was  being  advitnced  in  regal  fiftvour,  Haman,  the  Jew's  enemy,  was ' 
approaching  the  brink  of  destruction ;  and  so,  also,  when  the  Jewish 
nation  was  «4  length  scattered  and  ruined,  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
spreading  through  mAny  heathen  lands.  Thus  we  believe  it  is  at  all 
tunes.  The  occasions  of  wrath  to  the  foes  of  God  are  the  seasons  of 
i^iecial  mercy  to  His  Church  and  people. 

At  the  First  Befcnmation,  the  overthrow  of  the  political  power  of 
Popery  in  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  accompanied  by  the 
outpouring  oi  the  Spirit  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  revival  of  the  Church  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Re- 
formation was  accompanied  by  the  overthrow  of  prelatical  despotism. 
Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  die  Church  of  Otod  illustrates  our  lead- 
ing principle — ^that  the  time  of  judgment  to  the  foes  of  Zion  is  also  a 
time  of  special  favour  to  the  people  of  God.  The  Psalms  give  embo- 
diment to  this  {ad  of  the  divine  government  in  the  contrasts  so  fre- 
quently drawn  between  the  prospects  of  ^e  righteous  and  the  wicked 
— ^between  the  deliverance  of  David  and  the  destruction  of  his  foes. 

In  reviewing  the  hiatory  of  God's  dealings  with  the  Churdi  and 
with  the  world,  we  think  there  is  special  reason  to  expect  a  revival  at 
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the  present  time.  While  basing  assurance  that  God  will  reviye  His 
work  upon  His  own  gracious  promise,  those  observing  the  signs  of 
the  times  may  be  specially  guided  by  the  dispensations  of  His  provi- 
dence. The  promise  made  to  the  patriarchs  regarding  the  land  of 
Canaan  became  more  tangible,  more  emphatic,  to  the  seed  of  Israel 
when  plague  after  plague  was  descending  upon  their  guilty  oppressors. 
And  so,  at  the  present  time,  when  God  is  pouring  out  the  vials  of 
His  wrath  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast,  His  believing  people  are 
warranted  to  look  ior  a  time  of  revival.  In  the  book  of  Revelation 
this  principle  is  clearly  established.  There  we  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and 
the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  were  hiding  themselves  in 
the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  saying  to  the  mountains 
and  rocks,  "  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  frcHn  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb :  lor  the  great  day  of  His 
wrath  is  oome ;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?**  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  was  seen  by  John,  "  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood 
before  ^e  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Salva- 
tion to  pur  Qod  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb." 
The  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  Qod  and  His  Church  is  accompanied 
by  the  special  communication  of  blessings  to  His  people.  The  same 
idea  is  repeated  in  the  record  of  the  gre&t  earthquake,  by  which  the 
tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and  seven  thousand  were  slain,  and  the 
remnant  were  i^^ghted,  and  gave  glory  to  God.  Then  were  the 
voices  heard  in  heaven  saying,  '^  The  kingdoms  of  this  wotM  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  He  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

But  as  there  have  been  special  revivals  realised  by  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  former  judgments  on  the  Papacy,  so  we  may  expect  that 
now,  when  great  Babylon  is  coming  in  remembrance  before  Gk)d,  to 
give  unto  her  "the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  His  wrath," 
there  will  also  be  fulfilled  the  gracious  promises  made  to  His 
Church.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  will 
be  the  signal  for  the  note  of  jubilee.  Then  shall  the  Bride  be  made 
ready,  and  the  voice  of  the  redeemed  multitude  shall  be  heard  saying, 
"Alleluia;  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power  unto  the 
Lord  our  Gk>d;  for  true  and  righteous  are  His  judgments;  for  He  hath 
judged  the  great  whore,  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornica- 
tions, and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  His  servants  at  her  hands." 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  prayers  of  His  people  as  well  as  the 
predictions  of  His  Word.  When  the  fiflh  seal  was  opened,  the 
Apostle  "  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for 
the  Word  of  Qod,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held,  and  they 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth?"  In  answer  to  their  cry,  the  day  of  vengeance  comes  on 
guilty  nations.     Even  now  the  "judgment  is  set  and  the  books  are 
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opened/'  The  despots  of  the  earth  are  trembling  before  the  rising 
might  of  mind  emancipated.  The  Pope  himself  is  confonnded,  as  was 
the  Eastern  monarch  of  old,  when  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  in- 
scribed his  doom  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall.  The  thunder  of  the 
Vatican  is  hushed  amidst  the  clang  of  the  victorious  arms  of  freedom. 
But  th^re  is  more  than  one  response  to  the  cry  of  the  martyrs. 
While  their  blood  is  pleading  against  guilty  nations,  their  interces- 
sions of  faith  and  hope  are  laid  up  before  the  throne  on  high.  The 
revival  of  genuine  religion  in  the  Church,  in  the  Family,  and  in  the 
State,  lay  near  their  hearts,  and  formed  the  burden  of  their  supplica- 
tions before  the  throne.  "  By  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
which  they  held,''  they  hoped  to  maintain,  transmit,  and  revive  the 
truth  and  cause  of  Grod.  They  died  in  the  hope  and  assurance  that 
the  Lord  would  revive  His  work.  To  this  their  testimony  pointed. 
For  this  their  pleadings  came  up  before  Qod.  Hence  we  infer,  that 
when  the  Moral  Governor  shall  hear  the  cry  of  their  blood  for  ven- 
geance. He  will  not  forget  their  cry  of  faith  on  behalf  of  the  Church's 
revival.  , 

While  generally  admitting  the  power  of  prayer,  not  a  few  seem  to 
forget,  that  while  the  prayer  of  faith  will  assuredly  receive  its  answer, 
the  hearer  of  prayer  does  not  bind  Himself  to  a  given  time.  The 
patriarchs  and  prophets  saw  Messiah's  day  afar  off  and  were  glad. 
They  prayed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  regarding  His 
advent,  but  their  supplications  were  only  answered  in  the  fullness  of 
time.  Multitudes  of  petitions  had  lain  for  centuries  before  the  throne 
ere  they  were  answered ;  but  each  and  all  realised  a  divine  response 
in  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  it  is  now,  as  regards  the  de- 
velopment of  His  kingdom  and  the  revival  of  His  Church.  Ever  since 
He  taught  the  disciples  to  say  ^'Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  there  have  been  multitudes  plead- 
ing for  the  revival  of  God's  work.  In  nothing  were  the  fai&  and 
believing  aspirations  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  bygone  ages 
more  marked  than  in  their  hopes  and  desires  concerning  the  revival  of 
the  Church  and  cause  of  Grod.  Of  this  they  spake  to  men  on  earth  from 
the  scaffold  and  the  stake,  and  for  this  we  feel  assured  they  prayed  and 
wrestled  with  the  God  of  heaven.  These  men  lived  not  for  diemselves, 
but  for  God  and  for  posterity.  Their  minds  were  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  comprehend  the  promises  made  to  the  Church.  Their  hearts  were 
enlarged  to  embrace  the  spiritual  interests  of  posterity.  Hence,  taking 
hold  of  the  covenant  for  themselves  and  for  their  seed,  they  also  inter- 
ceded for  mercy  and  grace  to  coming  generations.  We  cannot  tell 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  prayers  of  believing  parents  long 
since  gone  to  their  rest,  neither  can  the  Church  form  any  conception 
of  how  far  the  communications  of  the  Spirit's  influences  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  pleadings  of  former  generations.  If  the  blood  of  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus  is  ever  eloquent  as  crying  for  vengeance,  how  much 
more  powerful  must  be  their  prayers  and  tears  for  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  and  glory.  We  are  prone  to  become  discouraged 
when  we  think  how  few  are  wrestling  like  Jacob,  or  prevailing  over 
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the  angel  like  Israel ;  but  let  us  never  forget  that  there  have  been 
multitudes  of  Jacobs  wrestling  and  prevailing  with  their  Covenant 
God.     Although 

"  They  lived  unknown 
'Till  peraeention  dragged  them  into  fame 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven," 

their  cry  of  fiaith  is  not  forgotten  before  God.  Their  pleadings  for 
these  covenanted  lands  shall  yet  be  responded  to  by  a  penteoostal 
efibsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  names  will  be  honoured  on  earth, 
as  their  fidthfhl  contendings  have  been  owned  on  high.  Just  as  the 
accumulating  guilt  of  the  foes  of  Zion  is  filling  up  the  vials  of  divine 
wrath  for  the  day  of  threatened  judgment,  so  the  accumulating  pray- 
ers of  the  saints  are  filling  ''  the  golden  vials  "  which,  presented  with 
the  much  incense  of  the  Saviour's  intercession,  shall  come  up  before 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  be  answered  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  Church. 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  ^'  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph" 
remember  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  pleadings  for  the  revival 
of  the  work  of  God.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. They  have  the  sympathy  of  holy  angels — of  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect— of  God  the  judge  of  all — of  Jesus  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  Covenant, — and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  quicken 
dead  souls  and  revive  the  slumbering  Church.  They  have  the  divine 
promises  as  their  security.  If  the  prayers  of  one  righteous  man 
avaOeth  much  in  drawing  down  the  promised  blessings,  what  may  we 
not  expect,  when  the  prayers  of  the  faithfdl,  through  many  genera- 
tions, are  united  with  tiie  supplications  of  multitudes  in  our  own  day 
for  the  revival  of  Grod's  work  ?  May  we  not,  even  now,  hear  "  the 
sound  of  a  going ''  in  the  churches  ?  Is  not  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob 
saying  to  us,  as  to  David,  "  Bestir  thyself,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  goeth 
out  before  thee?" 

In  proportion  as  the  vials  of  divine  wratli  are  poured  out  on  the 
"  seat  of  the  beast,"  may  the  Church  of  God  expect  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  heritage  of  the  Lord.  The  thunderbolts  of  judg- 
ment which  shall  confound  and  destroy  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity," 
shall  clear  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  world,  and  be  accompanied 
by  the  abundant  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  final  wail  of 
m3r8tical  Babylon  shall  be  hushed  in  the  jubilee  songs  of  the  emanci- 
pated Church.  It  is  thus  that  the  providence  of  God,  like  the  cloudy 
piUar,  has  a  bright  as  well  as  a  dark  side.  To  the  eye  of  faith,  even 
the  dark  side  is  radiant  with  the  bow  of  the  covenant;  whUe  the 
bright  side  is  the  direct  and  immediate  reflection  of  Jehovah's  glory. 
While  looking  at  the  commotions  of  the  benighted  multitude,  and 
listening  to  the  death-knell  of  guilty  nations  and  empires,  we  may  be 
ready  to  ask,  with  the  prophet,  ^*  0  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end 
of  these  things?"  but  looking  by  futh  where  John  gazed  in  vision, 
we  may  also  say,  with  the  redeemed  multitude,  ''  Alleluia ;  for  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth."  Blessed,  yea  eternally  "blessed, 
are  they  who  are  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb." 

B 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE   EARLY   TIMES  OF  THE  SECESSION— 
HISTORICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  AND  TRADITIONAL. 

Among  the  many  evils  which  flowed  from  the  defective  settlement 
of  religion  in  the  vear  1690,  none  have  been  productive  of  a  greater 
amount  of  mischief  to  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  than  that  of  lay  patron- 
age. No  doubt,  patronage  itself  was  abolished  by  that  settlement ; 
but  the  wide  door  which  was  then  opened  for  the  re-admission  of  the 
curates  and  other  unprincipled  characters  into  the  ministerial  office, 
rendered  the  re-imposition  by  the  State  of  that  debasing  law  an  easy 
matter.  To  lay  patronage  we  directly  trace  all  the  secessions  which 
have  since  taken  place  from  the  Established  Church.  We  charge  it  as 
the  cause  of  that  laxity  in  discipline  with  which  she  is  characterised. 
It  has  proved  a  clog  to  missionary  enterprise  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  so  long  as  it  exists,  we  believe  there  will  never  be  a  general  re- 
vival of  religion  within  her  communion.  To  understand  that  these 
are  its  native  fruits,  we  have  only  to  trace  its  origin  to  Rome  and  the 
canon  law ;  but,  we  acknowledge,  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  exist  in  these  enlightened  times,  when  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  self-government  has  reached  a  pitch  almost  inconsistent  with 
constitutional  order.  It  is  out  of  our  way  to  enter  on  the  inquiry  at  pre- 
sent, and  we  dismiss  the  question  by  remarking,  that  in  the  wise  arrange- 
ments of  Divine  Providence,  its  baneful  effects,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  were  overruled,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  promoting  the  grand  end 
proposed  by  the  founders  of  the  Secession—the  reviviJ  and  extension 
of  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation  throughout  the  land. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period  are  aware, 
that  the  remnant  which  escaped  the  '*  killing  times  "  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  were  far  from  satisfied  with  the  settlement 
of  religion  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  true  Uiat  all  the  ministers 
sat  down  under  the  civil  establishment  then  erected,  however  dis- 
satisfied some  of  them  were ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
that  hundreds  of  the  people  who  had  kept  the  banner  floating  in  the 
moors  and  on  the  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  persecution, 
stood  aloof,  and  refused  to  submit  to  an  establishment  which  they 
could  only  regard  as  a  tombstone  placed  over  the  glorious  cause  for 
which  they  had  struggled,  and  rather  than  surrender  would  have  laid 
down  their  lives.  These  persons,  equally  remarkable  for  consistency 
as  for  their  strength  of  principle,  formed  themselves  into  praying 
societies,  and  in  this  way  preserved  their  testimony  till  Providence 
opened  a  door  for  them  into  the  Church.  The  secession  from  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  1733,  and  the  Testimony  emitted 
by  the  ''four  brethren ''  in  behalf  of  the  ''covenanted  cause,"  was 
hailed  by  many  of  these  humble  witnesses  with  great  delight  They 
found  themselves  now  in  the  same  field  with  the  Seceders;  and,  except- 
ing a  few  who  had  imbibed  high  notions  as  to  the  position  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  world — notions  inconsistent  with  the  present  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Church, — gladly  enrolled  themselves  under  the  Secession 
banner. 

The  Secession  has  been  not  unfrequently  reproached  because  of 
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the  divisions  and  re-uniong  which  have  occurred  within  its  pale.  It 
will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  reproach  was  gronndless,  when  we  state 
that  its  main  object  was  not  to  form  a  separate  permanent  religions 
commonion,  but  to  gather  into  one  all  the  friends  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation,  and  to  bring  back  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  her  pristine 
beauty  and  purity.  Accordingly,  it  followed,  that  whenever  any 
other  section  of  the  Church  took  up  the  same  ground,  the  Seceders  at 
oace  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  on  the  same  principle 
did  they  separate  from  and  cast  o£f  those  brethren  who,  from  time  to 
time,  turned  aside  from  prosecuting  that  important  end.  The  caution 
with  which  the  Seceders  proceeded  at  the  outset,  and  in  the  recognition 
of  parties  claiming  admission  to  their  communion,  ought  of  itself  to 
have  saved  them  from  the  charge  of  being  schismatics.  Indeed,  when 
we  look  back  on  their  history,  we  would  be  disposed  to  blame  them 
for  carrying  this  principle  too  far;  for  in  the  reminiscences  before  us,  we 
find,  in  not  a  few  instances,  large  parties  driven  out  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  sustaining  a  separate  position  for  years,  more  from  a 
sense  of  duty  than  by  any  encouragement  they  received  from  the 
Associate  Presbytery. 

The  praying  societies  to  which  we  have  referred  greatly  promoted 
the  Secession  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  So  early  as  the  year  1737,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  by  the  praying 
societies  in  the  parish  of  Carluke,  in  Lanarkshire,  praying  that  one  dl 
their  number  might  be  sent  to  preach  to  them  and  dispense  the  ordin- 
ance of  baptism.  The  Presbytery,  in  reply, ''  recommended  the  appli- 
cants to  consider  their  *  Act  and  Testimony,'  and  lay  before  them  a 
more  distinct  account  of  their  case."  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
they  made  a  second  application,  when  their  request  was  complied  with. 
In  the  month  of  June,  the  Presbytery  met  at  Einclaven,  when  a  letter 
from  these  parties  was  read,  in  which  they  declared  their  adherence 
to  the  Presbytery  and  the  Testimony,  on  which  ^^  they  resolved  to 
take  the  said  people  under  their  inspection."  In  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  demand  firom  all  quarters  made  upon  the  "four  brethren  " 
for  a  dispensation  of  ordinances,  they  found  it  necessary  to  make  mis- 
sionary tours  through  the  country ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  disciples, 
they  went  out  by  two  and  two.  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  Ralph  Erskine 
were  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to  visit  the  locality  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  to  disuse  ordinances  to  the  people.  There 
was  of  course  no  church  accommodation,  but  a  '^  tent"  was  provided, 
around  which  the  people  stood  or  sat  in  the  open  air,  a  practice  long 
known,  but  now  extinct,  among  Seceders.  Their  first  meeting  was  held 
on  a  week  day,  the  3d  August,  1737,  at  a  place  called  Davie's  Dykes, 
selected  no  doubt  from  its  central  position.  That  day  hampened  to 
be  the  annual  fair-day  at  Shotts,  about  five  miles  distant.  The  news 
of  tile  intended  preaching  had  reached  the  market-ground,  and  produc- , 
ed  an  effect  tiie  opposite  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  A  large 
number  left  off  buying  and  selling  and  making  gain,  and  repaired  to 
the  place  of  meeting — so  large,  that,  according  to  the  phrase  used  on 
the  occasion,  "  it  was  like  the  skaiUng  of  a  kirk."  It  was  literally  the 
skailing  of  the  fur.     At  an  early  hour  in  the  day  the  market-place 
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was  deeorted,  and  thone  who  remained  behind  were  bo  chagrined  that 
they  did  not  return  the  following  year.  From  that  time  the  Mr  held 
at  Shotts  at  that  season  of  the  year  declined,  and  has  long  ago  ceased 
altogether. 

The  Erskines  on  that  occasion  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impresBioo 
on  the  public  mind.  Maltitudes  were  aronsed  out  of  the  lethargic 
sleep  which  generally  prevailed.  The  remnant  of  the  Govenantefs 
anticipated  the  rising  gale ;  and  the  barriers  which  moderatism  had 
raised  to  evangelical  trnth  fell  before  the  preaching  of  the  pnre  gospel. 

We  should  have  stated  that  the  original  impetus  given  to  the 
Secession  in  the  parish  of  Carluke  arose  out  of  one  of  those  forced 
settlements  (in  1732),  with  which  the  history  of  the  Church  at  that 
period  is  so  much  disgraced.  On  that  occasion  five  elders  withdrew 
from  the  Session,  and,  as  we  may  conclude,  brought  along  with  them 
a  goodly  number  of  the  people.  This  supposition  is  fully  warranted 
from  the  circumstance  that  uie  Erskines,  on  their  first  visit,  bapUeed 
no  fewer  than  twenty-six  children,  fourteen  of  whom  belonged  to  this 
parish.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  these  Original  Seceders  were 
as  eminent  for  personal  piety  as  for  the  defenoe  of  their  Christian 
rights  and  privileges.  William  Forrest,  of  Gillfoot,  was  one  of  the 
heritors  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the  settlement  at 
Carluke.  His  son-in-law,  Mr  Gilchrist,  of  Stockwell,  would  have 
mentioned,  in  advanced  life,  that  he  recollected  of  two  occasions  only 
on  which  he  had  omitted  family  worship  twice  a-day.  One  of  these, 
in  the  morning  he  had  the  Bible  on  his  knee  to  proceed,  when  some 
person  knocked  at  the  door  to  speak  with  him.  Being  a  short  while 
detained,  he  found,  on  his  return,  that^  sons  and  servants  had  gone  to 
the  fields,  and  worship  was  acconElingly  omitted.  That  day  the  horses 
ran  off  with  the  harrows,  and  he  could  not  repress  the  remark,  that 
more  time  had  been  lost  than  would  have  sufficed  for  worship  ten 
times.  We  have  not  been  able  to  gather  details  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  Secesrion  in  Carluke  during  its  earliest  years ;  but  this  much  we 
can  say,  that  in  the  midst  of  many  changes  and  defections,  both 
within  and  without  the  body,  a  goodly  number  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  covenanted  cause ;  they  maintained  their  principles  and  posi- 
tion as  Original  Seceders,  and  are  in  a  prosperous  state  at  the 
present  day. 

In  the  year  1738  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Cambusnethan  had 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  Mr  Muiriiead.  During 
the  four  years  that  followed,  a  continuous  squabbling  was  kept  up 
between  the  patron,  the  congregation,  and  the  Church  Courts^  as  to 
filling  up  the  vacancy.  The  Presbytery  of  Hamilton  at  last  put  an 
end  to  the  war  by  ordaining  a  Mr  Craig  minister  of  the  parish  on 
the  20th  April,  1737.  Seven  elders  protested  against  the  settlement 
of  Mr  Craig ;  but  the  spirit  of  intrusion  was  nmning  high,  and  the 
greater  the  dissatisfaction,  the  more  determined  were  the  judicatories  of 
tile  Church  in  exercising  their  power.    As  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  their 

f>roceedings  were  insane  in  a  high  d^^ree ;  for  by  this  time  the  popu- 
ar  mind  had  begun  to  swell  with  indignation,  and  disafifection  and 
dissent  were  rapidly  spreading  over  the  country. 
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We  hare  befoire  us  interesting  memorialB  of  those  seven  worthies 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  o^^xments  of  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism, and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Secession  in  that  part  of 
the  oonntxy.  They  were  John  Bell,  David  Downie,  Robert  Keddar, 
Alexander  Gleland,  Qeorge  Rnssell,  James  Prentice,  and  James  Steill; 
and  it  is  dne  to  their  memories  to  state,  that  the  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  were  immediate  descendants  of  those  who  had  snfiered  during 
the  preceding  reigns  for  the  canse  of  Christ,  and  for  which  they  them- 
selves were  now  compelled  to  abandon  the  church  of  their  fathers. 
The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  family  of  James  Steill  will, 
we  believe,  be  read  with  interest,  as  another  illustration  of  the  faitb- 
fnlness  of  the  Bible  promise,  that  the  memory  of  the  jnst  is  blessed, 
and  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  His  grandfather,  a 
James  or  John  Steill,  had  fled  from  Ireland  at  the  date  of  the  rising  of 
the  Papists  against  the  Protestants  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centnry — ^probably  on  the  occasion  of  the  horrid  massacre  in  1641. 
Having  come  to  Scotland,  and  wandered  to  Clydesdale,  he  fopnd  em- 
ployment as  a  ploughman  at  or  near  Allanton.  Being  informed  one 
evening,  on  his  return  from  the  plough,  that  a  travelling  woman  from 
Ireland,  with  seven  children,  had  got  accommodation  in  the  bam,  he 
felt  interested  to  see  them,  as  that  was  the  number  of  his  own  family  at 
the  time  of  his  flight ;  and,  to  his  joy  and  grateful  surprise,  he  found  his 
own  Margaret  M^Mullen  and  their  seven  children.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  the  good  man's  feelings  as  the  wife  related  the  hardships  and 
perils  she  had  endured  during  their  separation.  Shortly  after  he  had 
fled  for  his  life  from  Ireland,  his  wife  and  children,  with  other  Protes- 
tant fiunilies,  were  shut  up  in  a  bam  for  the  purpose  of  being  burned. 
But  owing  to  the  supposed  leniency  of  the  guard,  because  of  the 
crying  of  the  children,  or,  as  we  would  believe,  through  the  mereiful 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  she  found  a  way  of  escape.  How 
she  reached  Scotland  is  not  said  ;  but  the  same  gracious  Providence 
guided  her  footsteps  to  the  desired  habitation  of  her  husband.  The 
£amily  settled  down  in  that  part  of  the  country,  enjoyed  peace  and  pros- 
perity, were  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  them,  and  at  last  found  in 
the  church-yard  at  Shotts  a  resting-place,  where  they  were  all  in- 
temd.  Their  descendants  bear  the  family  name  with  honour  and 
respect  to  the  present  time. 

Among  the  venerable  families  in  that  quarter  who  were  content  to 
hear  reproach  with  the  first  Seceders  were  the  Grays  of  DamagaveL 
Tlieir  fiitber,  John  Oray,  was  a  true  friend  of  the  covenanted  cause, 
and  Darnagavel  was  well  known  to  many  a  homeless  wanderer  as  a 
house  of  hospitality,  if  not  of  safety,  in  the  "  persecuting  times"  of 
James  VII.,  when  Dalziel  and  Lagg,  with  their  lawless  troopers, 
were  scouring  the  country.  Such  Christian  benevolence  was  then  a 
high  oflfence  in  the  eye  of  the  law— even  the  barest  act  of  humanity 
to  a  Presbyterian  involved  the  punishment  of  death  or  banishment, — 
and  this  good  man  at  last  suffered  severely  for  thus  ministering  to 
God's  persecuted  pe^le.  Information  having  been  lodged  against 
hin),  he  was  hauled  off  to  Edinburgh,  committed  to  prison,  kept  in  close 
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confinemeDt  till  his  health  was  broken  ;  and,  althoogh  after  a  length- 
ened period  liberated  on  bail,  he  died  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr  James  Benwick  having  risited  Damagavel,  he  was  warmly  en- 
tertained by  Mrs  Gray.  On  patting  the  youngest  boy  on  the  head,  and 
inquiring  his  name,  the  mother  repued,  '^  I  call  him  Bobert,  but  he  is 
not  yet  baptized ;  the  confusion  is  so  great,  and  I  will  not  allow  a  curate 
to  baptize  him.''  Before  leaving  the  oistrict,  Mr  Benwick  dispensed  the 
ordinance,  the  mother  taking  on  the  vows.  The  boy  being  about  four 
years  of  age,  retained  through  life  a  recollection  of  his  baptism,  and 
would  have  told,  in  after  years,  when  the  news  arrived  of  Benwick's 
capture,  how  his  mother  burst  into  tears,  saying,  ^  the  hour  of  Mr 
Benwick's  execution  is  come." 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  intrusion  at  Gambusnethan  had 
scarcely  subsided  when  a  similar  scene  fell  to  be  enacted  in  the  parish 
of  Shotts.  That  parish  became  vacant  in  1737.  The  people  insisted  on 
having  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  minister,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  refused  both  by  the  patron  and  the  Church  Courts.  The  presentee 
being  otherwise  obnoxious  to  them,  a  number  of  the  elders  and  people 
at  once  acceded  to  the  Associate  Presbytery.  Shotts  was  the  memor- 
able place,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  where  the  remarkable 
downpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  revival  of  religion  occurred  under  the 
preaching  of  Mr  Livingstone  in  the  year  1630.  For  a  long  period 
downwarcl  the  locality  was  distinguished  for  eminent  piety ;  and  as 
many  of  the  people  had  become  alienated  from  the  Established  Church, 
because  of  her  departure  from  reformation  principles,  they  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  now  afforded  of  enjoying  gospel  ordinances 
under  the  Secession  Testimony.  In  1739  they  laid  before  the  Presby- 
tery a  formal  "  declaration  of  secession  from  the  established  judica- 
tories, and  of  adherence  to  the  testimony,  and  requested  to  be  taken 
under  presbyterial  inspection."  Th^  request  was  readily  complied 
with,  and  their  earnestness  and  determination  soon  gave  the  Secession 
a  firm  footing  in  that  locality.  The  subsequent  history  of  this 
congregation  shows,  that,  like  their  brethren  in  other  quarters,  they 
have  had  many  trials  and  difficulties  to  contend  with  amid  the  varied 
scenes  which  have  passed  over  the  Church ;  but  by  a  faithful  adherence 
to  a  good  cause,  tney  were  all  overcome,  and  at  last  swept  away  on 
the  billows  of  time ;  and,  to  this  day,  they  steadfastly  unfurl  to  the 
breeze  the  ancient  banner  for  ''  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant" 

The  ofishoots  from  the  congregations  whose  histories  we  have  briefly 
outlined  were  rapid  and  numerous,  and  in  their  turn  communicated 
the  principles  by  which  they  were  moved  to  places  still  more  distant. 
A  great  variety  of  interesting  details  connected  with  the  formation 
of  new  congregations,  and  of  <£e  worthy  men  and  worthy  women  too, 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work,  crowd  upon  us,  and  claim  a 
notice  in  our  humble  pages,  but  must  not  for  the  present,  and  we  shall 
close  our  sketch  with  a  notice  of  one  who  did  much  to  build  tip  the 
Secession  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  whose  piety,  labours,  and  worth, 
as  a  gospel  minister,  were  held  in  sweet  remembrance  long  after  he 
had  passed  from  the  church  below.    A  congregation  was  £Mrmed  at 
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Meams,  in  Renfrewshire,  about  the  year  1743,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
praying  societies  of  Meams,  £aglesham,  and  Neilston.  They  erected 
a  place  of  worship  about  the  same  time,  and  gave  a  call  to  Mr 
Andrew  Thomson,  then  a  very  young  man,  newly  licensed.  When  a 
mere  boy,  Mr  Thomson  began  to  keep  a  record  of  his  exercise  and 
experience.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  naturally  of  a 
proud  dispoffltion;  and  on  one  occasion,  while  under  the  power  of 
unbelief^  committed  his  personal  narrative  to  the  flames.  When  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  table,  and  travelled  a  long  distance  to  Oallashiels,  along 
with  his  father,  for  that  purpose.  On  his  way  thither  he  opened  his 
mind  to  his  father,  a  pious  man,  who  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  going 
forward  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  which  affected  and  discour- 
aged him  greatly.  The  Bev.  Henry  Davidson,  one  of  the  few  pious 
and  evangelical  ministers  then  in  the  Established  Church,  was  minister 
of  Gallashiels.  On  reaching  that  place,  Andrew  called  on  Mr  Davidson, 
and  stated  his  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  learning  that  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  Mr 
Davidson  told  him  that  he  never  admitted  any  so  young,  and  advised 
him  to  wait  till  a  future  occasion.  Andrew,  with  a  sore  heart,  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when,  with  much  earnestness  and  simplicity, 
he  asked,  "How  old  must  a  person  be  before  he  comes  to  Christ?" 
Mr  Davidson  being  rather  taken  with  such  an  unexpected  question, 
desired  him  to  sit  down,  and  after  a  short  conversation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ordinance,  found  no  difSculty  in  complying  with  the 
young  Christian's  request. 

Mr  Thomson  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
was  an  eminent  Christian,  in  the  winter  of  1743.  Having  been  seized 
with  a  violent  attack  of  pleurisy,  he  was  carried  off  after  two  or  three 
days'  illness.  On  the  night  of  his  death,  he  retired  alone  to  his  closet, 
and  as  he  remained  longer  than  usual,  his  wife  went  in,  when  she 
fbnnd  him  on  his  knees  dead.  At  this  time,  the  subject  of  our  nar- 
rative was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  He  had  not  heard  of  his 
father's  illness,  nor  did  he  hear  of  his  death  for  two  days  thereafter,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  snowstorm.  On  the  night  of  his  death,  however, 
he  had  the  following  dream,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words — "During 
the  night  I  heard  a  sound  as  if  a  vehicle  had  driven  up  to  my  window. 
I  rose  out  ^f  bed  and  looked  out,  when  I  saw  a  carriage  of  a  very 
peculiar  description.  There  were  four  horses  in  it  all  winged ;  the 
coachman  and  postillion  had  also  wings.  I  looked  into  the  carriage, 
and  seeing  an  old  gentleman,  I  asked  the  coachman  who  he  had  got 
there.  He  replied  'It  is  a  friend  of  your  own.'  I  then  remarked, 
*  That  is  a  strange  looking  carriage.'  '  Yes,'  he  said,  4t  is  a  chariot 
paved  with  love  for  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem.'  On  saying  this,  the 
horses  stretched  their  wings,  and  in  an  instant  all  disappeared.  I 
then  returned  to  bed,  but  immediately  awoke.  Feeling  a  pain  in  my 
knee,  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  cause  of  it ;  but  on  finding  my  window 
open,  and  that  I  had  been  really  out  of  bed,  I  concluded  I  must  have 
hart  it  on  returning."  The  unusual  nature  of  the  dream  troubled 
him  very  much;  but  on  receiving  accounts  of  his  father's  death,  and 
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finding  that  both  had  oooQR«d  afc  the  same  bouri  he  ooold  only  regard 
it  as  a  gracious  intimation  that  his  beloved  parent  had  been  transported 
to  the  better  land. 

As  a  gospel  preacher  Mr  Thomson  had  few  superiors — even  when 
a  young  man.  Having  had  to  preach  out  of  doors  for  some  time  before 
his  church  was  finished,  some  of  his  people  who  long  survived  him 
would  have  told  of  the  inexpressible  joy  they  had  experienced  under 
his  ministry,  although  exposed  to  the  raging  elements.  On  one 
occasion  he  preached  from  these  words,  "  I  sat  under  His  shadow,  and 
His  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste."  The  people  were  seated  around 
him  on  wreaths  of  snow,  yet  many  of  them  declared  that  they  had 
felt  no  more  inconvenience  than  if  they  had  been  sitting  in  their  own 
houses. 

Mr  Thomson  died  in  the  year  1777,  and  thirty-fourth  of  his  ministry. 
He  left  a  sweet  savour  behind  him  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
not  a  few  who  looked  to  him  as  their  spiritual  father  in  Christ. 
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The  following  extract  from  an  American  paper  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  deemed  seasonable  by  those  who  are  grieved  to  know 
the  extent  in  which  the  great  scripture  doctrine  of  Election  is  cast 
into  the  shade,  or  wholly  excluded  from  pulpit  ministrations,  in 
many  places  in  Scotland  and  England.  Many  who  profess  to  believe 
in  this  doctrine,  as  if  wiser  than  God,  keep  the  truth  out  of  view 
to  which  He  gives  prominence  in  the  inspired  Oracles. 

"  Tlie  Apostle  Paal  opens  one  of  his  noble  Epistles  bj  blessing  Qod  the  Father 
for  choosing  believers  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  for  predesti- 
nating them  to  the  adoption  of  children  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will. 
The  text  stands  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ephesians,  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses.  It 
is  the  langnage  of  rapturous  praise — the  lively  expression  of  a  soul  burdened  with 
a  sense  of  the  unspeakable  migesty  and  mercy  of  God.  What  follows  is  reason  of 
the  highest  order,  reason  penetrated  and  glowing  with  the  fire  of  holy  passion. 
But  this  is  a  text  which  there  is  ground  to  believe  is  seldom  or  never  handled 
in  Arminian  pulpits  for  simple  edification.  Of  the  thousands  of  Methodist  churches 
in  America,  where  is  one  that  ever  joins  in  praising  Ood,  because  He  chose  them  in 
Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  Where  is  one  that  is  eve^taught  to  do 
this  ?  Where  is  one  that  could  be  persuaded  to  do  this  ?  Do  not  mther  such  ex- 
pressions awaken  emotions  just  the  opposite  of  those  that  were  kindled  in  the  breast 
of  the  inspired  Apostle  ?  To  a  candid  Arminian,  the  words  predestined,  chosen, 
elect,  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  Scriptures,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  perfect 
puzzle.  He  himself  never  employs  them  in  prayer,  never  employs  them  in  praise, 
never  employs  them  for  the  purpose  of  edification.  He  has,  in  truth,  no  use  for  them, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  no  proper  phice  for  them  in  his  system  of  theology.  He 
sees  and  feels  this.  These  terms  are  to  him  what  the  words  hell,  hell-fire,  everlast- 
ing punishment,  are  to  the  Universalist.  He  would  willingly  dispense  with  them  ; 
and  yet  thero  they  stand  in  the  Bible.  They  mean  something ;  but  nothing  that 
wit  and  ingenuity  can  do  is  omitted  to  exphun  away  their  meaning,  whioh  is  in  itself 
so  plain  and  striking. 
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"  Li  the  political  world,  ilie  vard  election  U  in  verf  oommoD  nse ;  and  no  grown* 
«p  peraon  ever  fidk  into  a  mistake  as  to  ita  proper  signifioation.  And  bat  for  the 
iBToterate  foroe  of  prejodice,  no  grown-op  peraon  woald  ever  fall  into  a  mittaka  aa 
to  iia  meaning  in  the  IKble.    Election  among  men  impliea— 

"  Fint,  That  there  are  certain  peraoni  chosen.  If  nobody  is  chosen,  we  say  there 
is  no  dection. 

**  Secondly,  That  there  is  some  definite  end  or  olgeot  for  which  they  are  ohcsen, — t 
thos  fttch  and  snch  men  are  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  others  to  bo  Members 
ef  Congress,  and  so  on. 

"  Thirdly,  That  there  are  qnalified  electon  who  make  the  choice,  who  ebooae, 
who  elect. 

**  Fourthly,  That  there  are  certain  reasons  which  inflneaoe  the  miyority  of  the 
electon  in  choosing  the  persons  that  are  elected. 

"  Fifthly,  That  there  is  a  certain  definite  time  when  the  dioice  is  made,-<-thos  on 
sooh  a  day  of  soch  a  month  an  election  takes  place. 

"  Now,  what  is  so  plain  and  easy  to  understand  in  political  matters,  is  jnst  as 
plain  and  simple  in  mattera  of  religion.  There  are  certain  persons  chosen.  Panl, 
speakiag  of  himself  and  the  Epheeian  Christians,  says.  He  hath  chosen  ut  in  Christ. 
Bnt  all  tme  believers  were  chosen  in  the  same  way,  and  are  in  the  Scriptures  styled 
the  elect~the  election.  '  If  it  were  possible  they  would  deceive  the  very  elect  ? ' 
'Shall  not  Qod  avenge  His  own  elect?*  'Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge 
of  Qod*s  elect  ?  *  '  Put  on,  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  Qod,  boweb  of  mereies.'  '  The 
election  hath  obtuned  it ;  the  rest  were  blinded.'  At  the  end  of  the  world,  a  cer- 
tain number,  no  donbt  a  very  large  nnraber,  of  the  human  race,  will  be  reoefved 
into  heaven,  to  be  forever  glorified  with  the  Saviour.  But  whom  He  glorified  them 
He  also  justified,  and  whom  He  justified  them  He  also  called,  and  whom  He  called 
tSiem  He  also  predestinated  to  be  oonfonned  to  the.  image  of  His  Son. 

"  There  was  a  definite  end  to  which  they  were  chosen-— namely,  to  be  holy  and 
blameless  in,  love.  To  Clod,  mankind  appeared  In  prospect  what  they  now  are  in 
foci — a  reoe  of  rebels^-^Ul,  to  an  tndividud,  dtspoasd  to  despise  His  commands  and 
reaist  Sis  authority,  and  all  most  jnatly  exposed  to  endless  wrath.  From  this  mass 
of  moral  oormption  and  gmlt»  hosts  innumerable  as  the  sands  on  the  shorsa  of  the 
sen  were  predestinated  to  the  adoption  of  children,  and  chosen  to  be  holy  and  with- 
oat  blame  before  Him  in  feve. 

'*  There  was  a  certain  period  when  the  election  took  place.  It  was  not  in  time, 
bnt  before  time  began ;  not  e^fter  but  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  was  in 
that  awful  period  of  the  past  to  which  the  Saviour  refers  in  that  remarkable  prayer, 
'Olpnfy  thou  me,  0  Father,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
worid  waa' — ^infinite  ages  before  the  first  ray  of  created  light  had  penetrated  the 
dftrkness  of  chaos,  or  the  first  anthem  of  praise  had  broken  the  silence  of  eternity. 

"  There  was  one  Elector,  and  but  one — God.  Not  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible 
teaehes  that  Christians  elected  themselves.  How  could  they  choose  themselves 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  Qod  only  has  the  right  to  choose ;  and  He 
claims  this  right  '  I  will  have  merey  on  whom  I  will  have  raerey,  and  I  w!U  have 
compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion.'  Qod  only  has  the  power  to  choose. 
Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour  and  another 
to  di4i<Miour  ?  To  choose  sinnen  in  Christ  implies  also  the  power  to  mise  them  from 
the  dead,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  natural  sense,  and  this  power  rendes  only  in  the 
ana  of  Omnipotence.  Christians  are  styled  God's  elect,  and  they  would  not  be  so 
denominated  if  God  had  not  elected  them. 

"  There  were  certain  reasons  which  influenced  the  Divine  Mind  In  this  election. 
Bat  they  are  not  given.     It  does  not  comport  with  the  mi^'esty  of  the  Eternal 
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Fatlier  to  desoend  to  an  explaiiation  of  Hii  oondnot  It  is  enough  for  os  to  know 
thftt  each  wm  His  BOTorsign  will  and  pleamre.  The  argament,  of  all  othen  tho 
moat  powerftil,  to  sway  the  judgment  and  to  oommand  the  ohedience  of  all  the  prinoi- 
palitaes  and  powers  of  heaven,  is  this— mch  is  the  will  of  Gk»d.  Whal  satisfies 
an  aiohangel  ought  to  he  snflScient  to  oonvinoe  the  nndentanding  of  a  man.  A. 
greater  than  an  archangel,  Jeans  Christ  himself;  finds  rest  in  this  bst  and  highest 
of  all  reasons,  'Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeCh  good  in  thy  sight*—flo  is  thy  good 
pleasnre. 

"  The  whole  aigament  of  the  Apostle  may  he  sommed  np  thus:— There  are 
persons  chosen.    Who  are  they  ?    All  Christians — the  elect. 

"  There  was  a  certain  definite  end  to  which  they  were  chosen.  What  was  it  ? 
To  he  holy  and  hiamelees  in  love. 

"  There  was  a  certain  period  at  which  the  election  took  place.  When  was  it? 
Before  the  foondation  <^the  world. 

**  There  was  one  qaalified  Elector,  and  bat  one.    Who  was  it  ?    Qod  the  Father. 

"There  were  certain  reasons  that  inflnenced  the  infinite  mind  of  the  Father  in 
this  election.  What  were  they  ?  Soch  was  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will.  '  Hav- 
ing predestinated  as  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  mil.' 


iti 
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As  men  we  cannot^  at  least  we  ought  not»  to  be  indifferent  to,  but 
feel  a  lively  interest  in,  the  question  of  American  slavery.  The 
condition  of  4,000,000  of  our  fellow-men  held  in  bondage,  bought 
and  sold  as  cattle,  and  in  various  ways  treated  as  if  no  higher  respect 
were  due  them  than  the  beasts  that  perish,  in  the  southern  States 
of  the  great  American  commonwealth,  is  not  merely  the  concern  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country, — ^it  is  of  world-wide  interest  The 
knowledge  of  the  grievous  wrongs,  inflicted  openly  and  systematically 
on  so  many  human  beings,  ought  to  diffuse  a  thrill  of  horror,  the 
vibrations  of  which  shall  be  felt,  not  only  by  our  American  brethren, 
before  whose  eyes  this  concentration  of  crimes  is  being  daily  peipe- 
trated,  but  by  all  the  world's  inhabitants,  savage  as  well  as  civilized. 
A  heathen  uttered  the  noble  sentiment,  and  thereby  excited  the 
applause  of  a  pagan  assembly,  ''  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  touches 
man  can  fail  to  move  me;"  and  shall  not  we  Britons  be  deeply 
moved  by  villanies,  under  t^e  effects  of  which  forty  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  same  blood  as  ourselves,  are 
writhing  in  nearly  hopeless  anguish  f  We  are  Chriaticm  men,  and,  as 
such,  are  bound  by  the  highest  authority  to  *'  remember  them  that 
are  in  bonds  cm  boimd  toUh  them,  and  them  which  suffer  adversity,  as 
being  ourselves  also  in  the  body.''  We  are  also  British  Christians, 
and,  as  such,  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to  feel  a  strong  interest 
in  this  question,  because  our  transatlantic  kinsmen  have  inherited 
this  atrocious  system  of  iniquity  from  the  mother  country.  It  should 
be  far  from  satisfying  us  that  we  hate  succeeded  in  washing  our 
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own  hands  from  the  guilt  of  oontmning  to  inflict  such  orael  wrongs  on 
the  unoffending  sons  and  daughters  of  Afrioa ;  love  to  the  slaye-holden, 
as  well  as  to  ^»  slaves,  should  render  us  intensely  earnest  to  see  a 
sjpeedj  and  perpetual  end  put  to  this  huge  agglomeration  of  crimes^ 
ever  aonumulating  by  daily  countlesB  additions,  added  by  a  gigantio 
eonfiMleration,  not  of  ignorant  savagee^  but  of  professedly  enlightened 
Christians,  who  are  thus  the  habitual  perpetrators  of  iniquities  of  the 
darkest  hua  We  speak  not  of  individuals,  but  of  what  is  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  the  Slave  States,  and  is  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  system,  and  whidi  seems  to  have  attained  a  height  and  extent  of 
atrocity  in  the  United  States  without  parallel  in  tiie  history  of  the 
world. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  at  present  to  dwell  on  the  horrors 
of  slavery, — ^its  demerits  are  pretty  generally  known  ;  but  simply  to 
introduce  our  readers  to  some  acquaintance  with  the  actual  state  of 
matters  in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  they  have  now  developed 
themselves  in  the  United  State&  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  do  so 
partially.  This  great  commonwealth,  the  long-boasted  palladium  of 
liberty,  the  model  Republic,  is  at  this  moment  in  the  throes  of  a 
widely  extended  and  exasperating  conflict  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  slavery.  On  the  one  side  in  the  contest,  there  are  a  formidable 
array  of  parties  who  are  not  content  to  have  this  system  of  iniquity 
tolerated,  but  are  disposed  to  laud  it  to  the  skies  as  an  invaluable  do- 
mestic institution,  and  as  essential  to  the  hiffhest  civilisation.  They 
iiudse  that  the  BlTve  syHtem hao high cUumoto  sapport,  ptotection,  a^ 
freedom  of  extension  throughout  aU  the  territories  of  the  nation. 
The  parties  on  the  other  side  are,  Ist^  the  Abolitionists,  who  ''  spare 
no  arrows''  in  denouncing  slavery,  exhibiting  its  abominationB  as 
clearly  as  language  can,  and  urging  the  immediate  extirpation  of  the 
system,  and,  2d,  a  large  political  parfy  who  have  united,  and  are  put- 
ting forth  strenuous  efforts  to  wrest  power  from  the  abettors  of  slavery, 
in  whose  hands  the  reins  of  government  are  at  the  present  timei 

The  political  designation  of  the  slave  party  is  the  Democratic^  that  of 
their  rivals  for  power  the  Republican.  The  Democratic  party  include 
the  Slave  States  of  the  Union,  which  consist  of  two  classes,  the  north- 
em,  which  are  what  are  called  the  slave-trading  States,  and  the 
southern,  the  slave-labour  States,  which  depend  on  the  former  for 
supplies  of  labourers.  This  pariy  is  also  swollen  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  States — ie.,  the  States  in 
which  davery  do<»  not  exi8t,-who,  through  varioiui  influence.,  eym- 
pathise  with  the  slave  system.  The  Democratic  party  have  had  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  their  hands  for  the  last  eight 
yeara  During  that  time  they  have  succeeded  in  carrying  various 
measures,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the 
system  of  slavery,  by  raising  it  to  full  aacendan<y  in  the  administra- 
tion of  national  affairs.  Aniong  other  steps  in  this  direction,  they 
have  got  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  enacted,  by  which  magistrates  in 
the  Free  States  are  bound  to  adopt  active  measures  to  have  slaves 
ivho  escape  from  their  masters,  and  come  within  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction,  restored  to  their  soK»lled  owners.     They  also  gave  what 
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18  now  ipTQved  to  have  been  rezy  oorropt  gpoTemmental  conntenanoe- 
and  support  to  despenito  and  most  unfidr  measmres,  the  object  of 
which  WHS  to  have  Kansas  admitted  as  a  Slave  Steto  into  the 
Union,  in  opposition  to  the  bonafaie  votes  of  the  great  majorify  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  tenitoiy. 

The  object  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  the  Abolitioiusts  do 
not  amalgamate,  is  in  tiie  first  place  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  alavo 
system,  and  have  it  shut  up,  as  they  say,  as  wi&i  a  wall  of  five, 
within  the  bounds  which  it  now  oocupies,  and  to  oust  the  Demo- 
cratic parfy  from  the  place  of  power  which  they  now  fill,  so  much 
to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  fireedom.  The  R^mUican  party  have 
at  present  a  majorily  in  what  is  called  ''The  House,"  corresponding 
to  our  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Democratic  party  have  a  majority 
in  the  "  Senate,"  ccnresponding  to  our  House  of  Lords.  It  is  to  be 
marked  that^  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  every  several 
State  has  sovereignty  within  its  own  territory — ^haa  the  right  to  enact 
its  own  laws,  and  administer  these,  as  if  it  were  an  independent  Stata 
The  friends  of  liberty  in  America  have  thus  diJBiculties  to  contend 
against^  which  are  apt  to  be  oveilooked  by  those  who  look  on  the 
contest  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantia  Slavery  cannot  be  sum- 
marily abolished  by  a  voto  of  Congress,  as  it  was  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  the  colonies  of  this  country.  The  R^ublicaa  {terty 
cannot  well  make  the  immediato  aboliticni  of  slavery  their  poUtical 
object,  without  proposing  what  their  of^nents  would  denounce  as 
revolutionary,  and  a  breach  of  federal  compact  Such,  at  leasts  is  otir 
impression.  But  though  they  do  not  put  this  in  the  programme  of 
th^  distinctive  principles,  leading  statesmen  in  their  party  are  now 
openly  denouncing  slaveiy  in  the  very  darkest  colours,  boUi  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Housa  The  late  speeches  of  Sumner,  Lovejoy,  and 
Adams,  are  orations  of  surpassing  power,  in  which  the  horrors  and  the 
horrible  influence  and  effects  of  slavery  are  set  forth  with  a  tJirilling 
eloquence^  that  are  not  far  outrivalled  by  those  of  Cicearo  or  Demoe* 
thenes,  and  these  speeches  are  in  the  course  of  being  circulated  over 
the  Free  States  (for  they  are  tabooed  in  the  Slave  States)  in  hundreds 
of  thousands.  These,  along  with  the  scorching  eloquence  of  many  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  the  Abolition  Sodeiy,  are  telling  heavily  on  the 
slave  interest,  however  strong,  as  volleys  from  redoubts  furnished  with 
Armstrong  guns  would  on  the  walls  a£  the  strongest  fortress. 

But  how  is  it  that  slavery  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  Ameri- 
can soil,  and  has  at  the  present  time  such  a  powerful  hold  of  society 
in  the  United  States,  amidst  all  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  which  a  widely  diffused  Christiaai^  is 
exerting  9  This  question  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received  This  arises  from  an  evil  principle,  deeply  rooted 
in  fallen  humanity--*an  eril  principle  which  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
age  or  any  country,  and  is  at  this  hour  exerting  a  most  banefiid 
influence,  and  yielding  wide-spread  evil  fruits  on  this  as  well  as  the 
other  side  of  the  great  Atlantie.  It  is  what  the  spirit  of  God  assures 
us  is  the  root  of  idQ  evil — **  the  love  of  money^^-^-an  inordinate  thirst 
for  worldly  gain  and  carnal  aj^p*andisement     This  earth  has  in  all 
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sigw  been  studded  over  with  tipM  trees,  whkh  have  sprung  from  tbie 
caned  root.  Of  these,  the  sprtem  of  davery  in  the  Unit^  States  k 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  fallen  world. 

SlaTeiyift  a  great  money  interest  in  the  United  Statea  Theslaye- 
holders  are  the  millionaires,  almost  the  Bothschildfl,  of  the  States. 
The  estimated  vahie  of  the  four  miUions  of  slaTes  is  3,500,000,000 
dolkrs,  a  sum  which  is  about  equal  to  the  whole  national  debt  of 
BritaffiDr  This  seems  to  preohiae  the  idea  of  emancipation  by  a 
peonniary  ocmipensation  to  the  slave-holders ;  and  the  annual  in- 
crease cf  the  slaves  is  r^idering  deliverance  for  the  opfwessed  in<  this 
way  less  and  less  possibla  Slaves  being  held  bjs  property  on  the 
flaneie  footing  as  houses  or  land,  horses  or  cattle,  the  owner  of  500 
or  1000  slaves  is  a  man  of  wealth.  His  riches  eonsist  of  the 
human  beings  whom  he  holds  in  Ixmdage  :  they  are  his  estate,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  yield  him  a  laige  annual  revenue.  Th^re  is 
also  a  Very  lucrative  daye  traffic  carried  on  between  the  slave- 
breeding  and  slave-labour  States.  The  dark  deeds  connected  with 
tiu>  trade  do  not  admit  of  rehearsaL  The  most  sacred,  natural,  and 
mend  rights  of  the  enslaved  are  utterly  ignored, — alas  \  ignored  by 
nominally  Chrigtian  men,  inured  by  habit  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
blackest  crimes,  without  remorsa  There  are  no  less  than  50,000 
human  beings  sent  annually  in  drovesy  like  cattle,  from  the  slave* 
breeding  Stirtes  to  the  southern  skve-markets.  One  state,  Yirginiay 
alone  sends  every  year  20, 000.  In  this  accursed  traffic,  men's  natural 
right  to  freedom,  the  hallowed  bonds  of  marriage,  and  the  endeared 
relation  of  parmit  and  child,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  utterly  sei  at 
nought  It  is  appalling  to  think  that  some  of  the  greatest  crimes 
of  which  man  is  ci^ble  should  be  committed  on  a  scale  so  immense^ 
not  intfaedark,  but  before  the  sun ;  not  in  pagan  lands,  "  the  abodes 
of  horrid  cruelty,'*  but  in  the  midst  of  hi^  civilisatbn,  and  where 
the  dear  beams  of  gospel  light  slnne  with  brightness. 

Again,  great  numbers  in  the  Free  States  are  so  connected  with 
slavery  and  the  Slave  States,  by  affinities  of  various  kinds,  by  air 
actual  money  interest  in  the  Slave  States,  and  extensive  comm^x^ial 
relations,  that  there  exists  a  widely  extended  smypathy  with  the 
system  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Of  thas  we  have  an  dn- 
pressive  illustration  in  the  experience  of  Dr  Gheever,  in  the  dty  of 
Kew  York,  the  capital  of  a  Free  State^  This  sympaihy  must  be  of 
great  strength  and  breadth,  when  it  exerted  such  power  in  one  of  the 
most  dUe  Christian  congregations  in  that  dty.  The  denunciation 
of  the  evils  of  slavery  by  tins  popular  minister  excited  such  a  storm 
of  posoon  in  the  breasts  of  a  huge  number  of  its  members,  as  threa- 
tOMd,  and  barely  failed,  to  issue  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  tfJTgmUwftl  of  the  pastor.  This  no  doubt  shows  that 
they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  ernkt  faithfulnesa  When  a  crisis 
had  arrived,  such  that  the  pastor  felt  compelled  to  testify  without 
reserve  against  the  evik  of  ^very,  the  call  to  this  was  not  felt 
by  a  krge  portion  of  his  audience^  This  demonstrates  the  vast  di- 
mensions and  colossal  strength  to  which  the  lE^stem  of  slavery,  with 
all  its  abominations,  has  grown  in  the  United  Statea     It  shows, 
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also,  the  intense  hold  which  it  has  takeiiy  and  the  degree  of  inflnenoe 
which  it  exerts  over  the  minds  of  an  enlightened  peopda  The  asoend- 
ancj  which  it  has  obtained,  and  the  measure  in  which  it  afiecta  the 
adminirtration  of  that  great  Republic,  is  such  as  rendeini  the  an- 
niversaiy  commemoration  of  the  vindication  of  their  freedom  £ram 
the  British  yoke  little  short  of  a  biting  burlesque.  There  are  not 
only  a  greater  number*-«  fiur  greater  number--of  human  beings  held 
in  bondage  by  the  United  States,  than  all  the  colonists  of  America 
over  whom  Britain  ruled,  previous  to  the  revolt  from  her  dominion 
in  1776 ;  but  the  treatment  which  Britain  gave  her  North  Americaa 
colonists,  18  so  frr  from  having  any  similarity,  that  it  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  which  is  now  measured  out  to  the  four  millions  of 
African  descent,  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican State&  Truly,  if  the  parent  state  chastised  her  rising  colony 
with  whips^  the  daughter  now  chastises  her  African  colonists  with 
scorpions;  and  her  little  finger,  in  the, yoke  which  she  wreathes 
around  the  necks  of  four  millions  of  slaves,  is  thicker  than  the  loins 
of  the  mother,  who  only  exacted  certain  taxes  from  those  who  had  no 
representatives  in  the  British  Legislature.  The  degree  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  the  administration  of  Britain  to  her  colony,  in  demanding 
taxes  on  certain  commoditi^  from  those  who  had  no  representatives 
in  her  Parliament,  is  but  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance  com- 
pared with  the  crimes  committed  and  the  concentration  of  wicked- 
ness embodied  in  the  administration  of  the  slave  system  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Nor  is  it  possible,  with  the  slightest  regard  to  justice,  to 
deny  that  the  four  millions  of  American  slaves  have  a  far  higher, 
broader,  and  more  urgent  claim  to  instant  freedom  from  the  yoke^ 
under  the  galling  and  bitter  pressure  of  which  they  groan,  and  also 
to  vindicate  this  by  force  had  they  the  power,  than  ever  the  colonists 
had  to  emancipation  from  the  British  yoke,  which  they  glory  in 
effecting,  by  bathing  their  unsheathed  swords  in  the  blood  of  tiiose 
who  sought  to  prevent  their  escape  from  what  they  esteemed  an  un- 
righteous usurpation  and  oppreasLon. 

But  is  slavery  indeed  so  very  bad  ?  The  boldest  attempts  are  now 
being  made  by  American  slave-holders  to  white-wash  and  commend 
this  vile  system.  The  attempt  is  utterly  vain.  Is  theft  a  crime, 
held  in  universal  detestation,  at  least  in  all  civilized  countries  ? 
Is  one  who  is  habit  and  repute  a  thief  held  to  be  utterly  unworthy 
of  being  a  member  of  any  Church,  or  of  mixing  with  respectable 
society  f  Is  the  resetter  of  theft  held  to  be  involved  as  art  and  part 
in  the  guilt  of  him  who  steals  f  Surely  of  all  kinds  of  theft  man- 
stealing  is  unspeakably  the  most  criminal  And  the  resetter  of  such 
thefl,  who  instigates  tiie  man-stealer  to  commit  the  heinous  sin,  and 
without  whose  instigation  the  crime  had  not  been  perpetrated,  is  so 
far  from  being  guiltiess,  that  he  is,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest 
criminal  of  the  twa  Is  robbery  unreservedly  reprobated  as  one  of 
the  worst  class  of  felonies  with  which  a  man  can  be  chaigeable,  because 
in  this  the  thirst  for  gain  is  often  so  powerful,  that,  rather  than  miss 
his  spoil,  the  robber  becomes  a  murderer  ?  Is  the  robber  not  only 
unfit  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  Church,  but  an  outlaw  from  society  1 
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And  oan  the  instigator  to  robbery — he  who  gives  the  robber  all 
possible  encouragement  to  wajlaj,  and,  if  essential  to  the  snccess  of 
his  wicked,  his  diabolical  enterprise,  to  take  the  life  of  travellers,-;- 
be  guiltless  ?    No  verily. 

Let  not  the  American  slave-holder  try  to  soothe  his  guilty  con- 
science by  saying  that  he  only  purchases  and  holds  in  bonds  those 
who  had  formerly  been  bereft  of  liberty,  and  had  nothing  thus  left 
of  which  they  could  be  robbed.  As  well  might  he  who  hired  the 
assassin  to  commit  murder  persuade  himself  that  he  is  guiltless,  be- 
cause he  did  not  actually  inflict  the  murderous  stroke  with  his  own 
hand,  though  his  gold  was  the  sole  motive  that  influenced  the  de- 
graded assassin.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  hirer  of  the  murderer, 
especially  if  he  be  the  most  enlightened,  is  so  fiu*  from  being  free, 
thkt  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  lies  chiefly  at  his  door. 

Assdredly  at  the  door  of  slave-holders  and  slave-purchasers  lies 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  guilt  of  the  wholesale  murders  perpetrated 
on  the  African  continent,  in  the  wars  which  are  waged  by  &e  more 
powerful  tribes,  with  their  chie&,  on  their  unoffending  but  weaker 
neighbours.  The  principal,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  these  wars,  is  to 
obtain  captives  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  that  tiieir  treasuries  may  be 
replenished  by  the  money  which  they  receive  for  the  captives  frtnn 
tiie  slave^ealers.  Those  slave-dealers  are  the  parties  who  furnish 
the  American  slavenihips  with  the  cargoes,  which  they  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  transporting,  either  indirectly  through  Cuba, 
or  directly,  to  sell  to  United  States  slave-holders ;  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  this  horrid  traffic  is  connived  at  by  the  present  Demo- 
cratie  government,  and  its  underlings  in  various  States,  Free  as 
well  as  Slave.  Were  there  no  market  for  these  ill-gotten  goods, 
such  wars  would  cease  to  be  waged.  On  their  heads,  also,  lies  the 
chi^  pert  of  the  guilt  of  the  countless  indirect  murders  committed 
on  the  kidnapped  and  waylaid  Africans,  to  whom  freedom  is  as  dear 
and  to  whom  it  belongs  by  a  right  as  valid  as  to  the  best  American 
planter  in  the  Slave  States.  On  their  heads,  we  affirm,  lies  the  laiger 
share  of  the  crimson-dyed  guilt  of  the  countless  indirect  murders 
committed  in  the  treatment  to  which  our  African  brothers  and 
SBsters  are  subjected,  in  being  driven  iii  chains  thousands  of  ndles 
from  their  homes  and  relations,  by  merdless  slave-dealers,  to  the 
slave-marts  on  the  coast,  and  in  still  greater  numbers  in  what  is 
known,  as  **  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage^'*  crowded  down  in  the 
miflerabie  holds  of  the  slave-ships,  and  treated  as  so  many  cattle,  in 
their  voyage  across  the  Atlantia  The  trade  is  so  lucrative,  tliat 
the  gains  are  great,  even  though  more  than  the  half  of  those  cruelly 
treated,  and,  in  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  innocent  human  beings, 
ahoold  die  through  mal-treatment  on  the  passage. 
*  But  apart  from  the  direct  or  indirect  murders  which  are  insepar- 
able from  this  horrible  traffic,  what  theft  or  robbery  is  once  to  be 
compared  with  thatof  robbinga  human  being  ofhisliberty,  andreducing 
him,  as  fiur  as  man  can,  to  the  condition  of  a  brute?  To  rob  a  man  of 
hia  substance,  though  he  should  be  left  naked  and  penniless,  is  but 
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a  trifling  wrong  compared  to  roblHng  a  man  of  his  liberty,  and  oon* 
verting  Ixim  into  a  chattel 

Yet  it  is  the  mournful  fact^  that  all  the  lairger  ecciesiaBtical  bodies 
in  the  United  States — ^the  old  and  new  sdiool  PresbjterianSy  the 
Misihodisti^  the  Bi4>tiBt8,  and,  we  believe,  also  to  a  oonsideiuble 
extent^  the  Independents, — admit  slave-holders  to  their  oommunion, 
and  Bomie  of  them  axe  at  this  hour  f^orying  in  the  practioe.  But  we 
fearlessly  ask  on  whom  shall  didpline  be  exercised,  when  men-stealers 
or  the  resetters  of  the  most  heinous  theft  under  heaven,  and  the  main 
instnunents  of  the  horrible  shtve-trade  are  exempted  from  this! 
Shall  tiiese  churches  scuqpend  from  their  fellowship  the  habit  and 
peputo  thief^  or  the  avowed  instigator  of  the  thie^'^the  robber,  or  the 
%yM"Mi",  to  his  deeds  of  wickedness  f  If  they  do,  they  can  scansely 
repel  the  charge  of  being  partial  in  the  administration  of  this  ordin- 
ance of  Christ  Does  not  a  part  of  the  guilt — we  shall  not  sdy  how 
large  a  part  of  the  guilt— connected  with  slave-holding,  man-stealing, 
and  all  the  horrid  cruelties  and  dark  deeds  inseparable  from  slave 
traffic,  lie  at  the  door  of  the  churdies,  which  set  th%seal  of  their  appro- 
bation, in  one  of  the  higbsst  forms  possible,  on  the  avowed  abettors  of 
this  atrocious  system  of  iniquities  I  It  is  a  lamentable£M^  also,  that 
some  of  the  American  churches  are  becoming  more  fikvourable  to 
eilavery,  at  least  to  slave-holders,  than  they  formerly  were;  and  what 
shall  we  make  of  the  fact,  that  the  nej^'esentatives  of  these  slave- 
tolerating  churches  are  hailed  and  applauded  as  corresponding  mem- 
b^iB  in  the  AssemUies  <ji  churches  in  Britain  that  claim  the  very 
first  rank  among  the  cburohes  of  Christendom. 

This  induction  of  £Bu;ts  shows  clearly  the  tremendous  influence 
which  the  inordinato  love  of  the  world  has  exerted,  and  is  exerting, 
among  men.  How  extensively  is  the  truth  of  the  divine  testimony 
verified,  "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare, 
and  ii^  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  dbowv  iiBN  in  pxkdi- 
nON  AJSfB  DESTBUcnoN."  This  is  leading  the  Slave  States  oi  America 
to  cling  to  the  slave  system  with  the  same  frantic  jseal  that  the  crafts- 
men of  EphesuB,  who  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  dung  to  the 
worship  of  that  goddesa  This  exerts  ^^  influence  which  outweighs 
all  the  reqieot  for  freedom^  of  which  out  y. .  ;#rican  bretiiren  have  so 
long  claimed  a  monopoly.  This  has  prtKvvx^tmi,'  and  is  preventing,  the 
discipline  of  the  American  churches,  'hkas  has  power  to  lay  a  wide 
embargo  on  pulfut  fidelity,  not  only  in  the  Slave  States,  but  tQ  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  iVoe  also.  Thisrhas  prostrated  under  its  feet 
the  Board  <^  the  Tract  Society  in  the  States.  At  its  behest^  the 
books  circuited  by  that  influential  Society  are  purged  of  evoy  thing 
tending  to  condemn  the  villanies  of  the  dave  cfystenL  This  has 
banished  freedom  fixMn  the  ^ve  Stetes,  not  merely  in  respect  of  the 
slave,  but  also  of  tibe  free  man,  except  he  show  himself  a  devotee  f^ 
slavery.  This  gags  the  press  in  tiie  Slave  States  as  stringently  as 
the  veriest  European  despot  can  in  his  dominiona 

We  fondly  hope,  however,  tbattheb^;inningof  the  end  of  American 
slavery  is  dawning,  like  that  of  Pi^pery ;  and  we  do  earnestly  pray  that 
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it  may  be  speedily  extinguished.  It  is  manifest  that  this  consum- 
mation will  not  be  achieved  without  a  desperate  struggle ;  and 
perhs^  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  that  the  iniquity- 
should  be  purged  otherwiBe  than  by  a  work  of  judgment 

Lest,  as  Britons,  we  should  be  disposed  to  unduly  gloiy  in  our  de- 
liTerance  from  the  accursed  thing,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  without  a  hard  conflict  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  power- 
ful agitation  throughout  the  nation,  and  a  great  money  sacrifice 
tiiat  the  slave  interest  and  influence  were  overcome.  Moreover,  had 
the  money  interest  in  the  slave  system  been  as  deeply  rooted  and  as 
extensively  ramified  in  British  society  as  it  now  is  in  that  of  the 
United  States,  is  there  not  cause  to  doubt  whether  slavery  had  not 
hung  as  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  Britain  to  this  day  f 

While,  therefore,  we  bewail  the  existence  and  wide-spread  evil  effects 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  we  should  deejdy  i^nnpathise  with, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  encourage,  those  who  are  now  putting 
forth  strenuous  efforts  against  a  numerous  and  very  united  host  of 
powerful  antagonists  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  evil,  which  has  spread 
as  a  mighiy  flood,  and  inundated  with  its  baleful  influence  so  wide 
an  extent  of  one  of  the  fairest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
There  are  hosts  of  valiant  sons  and  noble  daughters  mustering  to 
this  great  battle  in  the  Free  States,  with  some  illustrious  recruits  even 
in  the  abodes  of  slavery,  who  are  longing  for  the  day  when  those 
deadly  waters  shall  be  thoroughly  dried  up,  for  their  own  sakes,  for 
•the  good  of  their  beloved  country,  and  that  of  the  world,  to  the  glory 
of  God.  This  is  the  noble  spirit  which  we  think  is  manifesting  itself, 
and  in  the  course  of  extension,  in  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  our 
earnest  prayer  that  it  may  soon  pervade  all  classes  in  that  land,  and 
the  present  abettors  of  slavery  among  the  rest 
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The  Italian  conflict  is  ir  sted  with  world-wide  interest  Though 
not  a  religious  war,  it  *  '  necessity  a  straggle  that  will  materially 
affect  the  interests  of  i-eh*  on.  In  one  aspect  it  is  a  conflict  witik 
Popery,  while  in  another  h  leaves  the  primary  elements  of  Popery 
tintOQched.  It  is  a  stroke  at  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  but 
reaches  not  the  foundations  upon  which  that  temporal  power  is  based. 
It  is,  in  short,  an  attempt  at  political  renovation,  without  any  regard 
to  religious  reformation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  former 
can  be  realised  without  the  latter. 

We  deeply  sympathise  with  every  struggle  for  freedom.  We  admire 
the  ooomge  and  magnanimity  of  Garibaldi.  Whatever  may  be  the 
issue  of  the  conflict,  his  name  shall  go  down  to  posterity  among  the 
honoured  champions  of  social  liberty.  We  pray  for  his  safety,  and 
earnestly  desire  that  his  enterprise  may  be  crowned  with  success. 
But,  whfle  admiring  the  deeds  of  daring  and  patriotism  recorded  in 
the  passing  conflict,  we  cannot  but  express  our  fears,  that  even  if  sue* 
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oeflsfol,  it  mnBt  (all  far  sbort  in  its  refnilts  of  what  many  anticipate. 
We  have  no  design  to  depreciate  the  political  yalne  of  the  present 
moyement  in  behalf  of  freedom,  but  merely  to  guard  against  the  idea, 
that  nations  can  work  out  the  problem  of  self-renovation,  without  the 
primary  element  of  religious  reformation.  The  benighted  nation,  as 
really  as  the  benighted  soul,  requires  the  illumination  of  divine  truth, 
in  order  to  the  acquisition  or  enjoyment  of  freedom.  A  nation  of 
Satan's  slaves  cannot  possibly  understand  or  apply  the  principles  of 
genuine  liberty. 

"  He  is  a  freeman  whom  truth  makes  free  : 
All  else  are  alayes  beside.** 

Without  a  Bubatratum  of  sound  morality,  no  stable  government  can 
be  organised  nor  sustained.  There  have  been  great  kingdoms  and 
empires  raised  up  for  special  purposes  in  past  times,  but,  destitute  of 
the  moral  element,  they  could  not  endure.  They  must  ever  be  classed 
among  ^<  those  thbigs  that  are  shaken,"  in  order  to  their  removal, 
*^ihat  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.'' 

The  present  struggle  for  freedom  differs  essentially  bom  those 
through  which  Britain  has  passed.  It  has  little  in  common  with  the 
coniicts  which  accompanied  and  succeeded  the  Reformation  in 
Europe.  These  had  their  foundation  in  the  Christian  frkiUu  They 
sprung  fpom  a  regard  to  the  authority  of  God.  They  were  sustained 
by  &ith  in  His  moral  government  They  had  reference  to  man  in 
his  relation  to  God,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  his  feUow-men.  Reli- 
gious freedom  occupied  the  foreground.  The  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  His  Holy  Word  lay  at  llie  basis  of  the 
general  struggle  for  political  freedom.  There  was  consequently  an 
existing  bond  of  union  where  the  chains  of  slavery  were  burst  asunder 
and  despotic  thrones  hurled  in  the  dust.  The  law  of  Gkxi  in  the 
hands,  and  the  fear  of  God  in  the  hearts,  of  an  emancipated  people, 
furnish  the  stable  foundations  upon  which  to  establish  constitutional 
freedom.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  for  the  States  of  Italy  can  ad- 
vance in  the  establishment  of  liberal  institutions.  The  daring  stroke 
for  freedom  is  entirely  different  from  the  reconstruction  of  chaotic 
elements  and  the  adxninistration  of  constitutional  government  To 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other  must  ensure  disappointment  The  con* 
fiiot  with  despotism  in  the  field  is  but  the  pioneer  of  the  victory  of 
truth  in  the  senate ;  nay,  more,  unless  the  patriotism  of  the  army  of 
freedom  be  baptised  wiih  the  spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness,  it  wSl 
appropriate^  not  break,  the  sceptre  of  despotism. 

Witness  France.  In  no  country  has  the  cry  for  freedom  been  so 
frequently  and  so  violently  raised.  In  no  other  land  has  so  much 
blood  been  shed  under  the  sacred  name  of  patriotism.  In  no  other 
kingdom  have  so  many  opportunities  been  afforded  for  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  liberty.  The  nation,  as  such,  has  once  and 
again  been  reduced  to  its  elementary  condition,  while  constitutions 
proclaimed,  and  systems  of  government  organized,  have  only  turned 
up  some  new  phtfe  of  despotism.  Kings  have  succeeded  emperors, 
and  emperors  Vings,  without  any  material  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
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civil  and  religioos  liberty.  It  is  thus  that  nations,  like  men,  weary 
themselves  in  the  fires  without  finding  rest,  because  they  seek  it 
without  regard  to  Ghxl's  moral  government 

The  present  struggle  for  freedom  in  Italy  differs  entirely  from  that 
through  which  our  own  and  other  countries  passed  at  the  Beforma- 
tion.  Then  the  national  mind  was  aroused  from  the  slumbers  of  su- 
perstitionf  not  merely  to  hate  the  system  by  which  it  had  been 
onslavedf  but  to  love  the  truth  of  Qod  by  which  it  was  enlight- 
ened. The  covenanted  protest  against  Popery  was  thorough«going 
and  conclusive.  It  was  seen  to  be  at  once  the  destroyer  <?  the 
Church  and  the  enslaver  of  the  nations.  It  was  abjured  as  a  oonspi- 
rscj  against  the  rights  of  God  and  man.  In  root  and  branch,  the 
Papacy  was  condemned  and  rejected*  The  National  Oovenant  of 
Scotland  is  the  unequivocal  exponent  of  the  principles  by  which  our 
reforming  Others  were  actuated.  They  were  not  mere  levellers  of 
exlsdng  systems,  but  master-builders,  who  could  erect  and  establiidb 
the  citadel  of  freedom.  The  cause  of  Gkxi,  as  well  as  the  liberties  of 
men,  was  embraced  in  their  enterprise ;  hence  the  stability  of  the 
freedom  which  they  won. 

In  this  grand  element  the  Italian  struggle  is  sadly  defective. 
There  may  be  solitary  lights  burning  amidst  the  moral  darkness^  but 
there  has  been  no  general  illumination  preceding  or  accompanying 
the  present  c<mflict.  There  is  hatred  sufificiently  intense,  but  it  is 
directed  against  tjrrants  rather  than  against  tyranny — against  special 
grievances  raliher  dian  against  *'  the  mystery  of  iniquity."  God  may 
employ  the  present  instrumentality  to  overturn  the  civil  power  of  the 
Pope ;  but  while  Popery  remains  in  their  hearts  or  in  their  creeds, 
they  cannot  reach  the  goal  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Thrones 
may  be  overturned  and  sceptres  broken— constitutionB  proclaimed  and 
codes  issued — national  aUiances  formed  and  territorial  boundaries 
fixed,-— but  without  moral  renovation  there  can  be  no  stability-^ 
without  truth  as  the  basis  there  can  be  no  genuine  Uberty. 

We  admit  that  under  oppression  men  may  become  the  antagonists 
of  Popish  tyranny.  They  may  come  to  hate  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism  in  which  they  have  been  nurtured ;  but  to  hate  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good  is  a  consummation  only  to  be  attained 
through  the  influence  of  divine  truth.  The  rejection  of  all  religion  is 
as  much  oraosed  to  the  principles  of  genuine  liberty  as  subjection  to 
the  most  degrading  superstition.  Infidelity  is  as  destitute  of  the 
elements  of  true  freedom  as  Popery.  Bible  religion  alone  can  secure 
the  rights  of  humanity.  There  must  be  love  to  God  in  accordance 
with  the  first  table  of  the  moral  law  ere  there  can  be  love  to  man 
corzeBponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  second  table.  The  present 
revolutions  of  kingdoms  and  empires  may  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  but  the  conflict  between  truth  and  error  remains  to  be  decided. 
Until  the  moral  victory  of  Bible  truth  is  won,  the  banner  of  liberty 
cannot  float  securely  on  the  battlements  of  peace. 

But  while  we  mark  the  defects  of  the  present  struggle  &r  liberty,  we 
cannot  deore  peace  so  long  as  our  world  contains  a  despot  ^'  Over- 
turn, overturn,  overturn,  till  He  come,  whose  right  it  is,"  must  be 
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the  pra/er  of  every  ChriBtian  philajithrapist  We  cannot  desire  peace 
for  a  day  vhile  the  Neapolitan  prisons  are  filled  with  groaning  citi- 
zens, and  while  the  Inqnisitions  of  Rome  are  concealing  ^ir  diabolical 
deeds  of  darkness.  Though  we  may  not  be  called  upon  nationally  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  impending  struggles  of  oppressed  nations, 
we  are  assuredly  required  to  withhold  all  countenance  from  crowned 
tyrants.  As  a  free  and  Christian  people,  our  sympathy,  our  prayers, 
and  our  moral  influence,  ought  ever  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  strug- 
gling for  freedom. 

Besides,  there  seems  a  special  call  upon  the  Church  to  embrace  ex- 
isting opportunities  for  the  Ulumination  of  these  benighted  nations.  If 
the  great  Chinese  rebellion  furnished  an  opportunity  of  diffusing  the 
Word  of  Gk)d  among  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  that  exclusive 
empire,  might  there  not  now  be  found  access  for  the  Bible  among 
those  who  are  yearning  for  the  blessings  of  freedom?  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  for  enlightening  the  Italian  patriots,  the  movement  may 
assume  an  infidel  type,  and  the  real  emancipation  of  the  oppressed  be 
postponed  for  some  friture  revolution.  Were  the  sympathy  of  British 
Christians  assuming  this  practical  aspect,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate 
what  might  be  accomplished  through  their  instrumentality.  It  is 
honourable  to  our  nation  that  so  many  have  sent  their  gold  to  aid  the 
noble  patriot  in  his  arduous  struggle ;  but  there  remains  the  duty  of 
sending  the  Bible  to  those  emancipated.  Through  its  teachings  a 
nation  of  patriots  may  be  raised  up,  and  generations  prepared  to  guard 
with  their  lives  what  their  ancestors  have  won  with  their  blood. 

'  There  is  no  sure  rampart  against  the  aggression  of  Rome  but  the 
Bible — ^no  stable  bulwarks  for  the  protection  of  liberty  but  Bible 
truth  embodied  in  a  living  Christianity.  It  is  vain  to  speak  of 
civil  liberty  in  Popish  lancb.  Were  civil  freedom  linked  with  the 
ecclesiastical  domination  of  Popery,  its  looks  would  be  shorn — it 
would  remain,  like  anotibier  Sampson,  grinding  in  the  prison-house. 
In  order  that  a  man  may  be  free,  Ma  sotd  must  he  fret.  In  order  that 
he  may  enjoy  social  liberty,  he  must  be  relieved  of  priestly  de^spotism. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  conflict  shall  produce  a  schism  between 
Rome  and  those  nationalities  aspiring  to  freedom.  But  while  the 
bond  remains,  there  can  be  no  general  emancipation.  Italy  rejected 
the  Reformation,  and  consequently  has  been  reduced  to  its  present 
condition.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  another  day  of  grace  riiall 
dawn  upon  it,  or  whether  it  shall  be  left  to  perish  like  ancient  Baby- 
Ion.  Antiquarians  may  love  to  traffic  in  the  relics  of  its  former 
glory,  and  philosophers  may  dream  of  its  prolonged  existence,  but  the 
elements  of  destruction  are  within  it,  and  already  kindled.  Who  can 
tell  but  God  may  make  short  work  on  the  earth,  and  leave  the  States 
of  Italy,  with  their  time-honoured  but  guilty  capital,  like  Sodom  and 
Babylon,  another  monument  of  divine  judgment  I 

We  believe  the  time  of  judgment  is  near  at  hand.  The  dream  of 
peace,  irrespective  of  national  guilt,  has  speedily  vanished.  Even 
Britain,  long  slumbering  in  security,  has  become  a  nation  of  warriors. 
On  every  hand  ihe  implements  of  death  are  rapidly  accumulating. 
The  signs  of  the  times  would  indicate  the  approach  of  such  conflicts 
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as  are  predicted  in  the  book  of  BeveUtion.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
unclean  f^irits,  like  firogs,  were  even  now  gathering  the  nations  to  the 
battle  of  Armageddon.  The  present  generation  may  live  to  see  great 
events  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  world ;  but  let  the  people  of 
Ghxi  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  events.  Beyond  the  smoke  of  Baby* 
Ion's  burning,  and  the  dust  and  blood  of  Armageddon,  there  shall  be 
heard  from  the  throne  a  voice  saying,  '^  Praise  our  Gk)d,  all  ye  His 
servants,  and  ye  that  fear  Him ;  ...  for  the  Lord  God  Omni- 
potent BEIGNETH.'' 


The  Trial  of  Bishop  Forbes:  A  Lecture^  delivered  in  the  Bast  Free  Church, 
Arbroath.  By  the  Bev.  A.  Hislop.  Price  Twopence.  Edinbargh :  Andrew 
Elliot,  15  Priaces  Street    Arbroath :  Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    1860. 

Thb  subject  of  this  Lecture  is,  to  some  extent,  familiar  to  our  readers ; 
but  its  full  importance  is  duly  felt  by  few,  if  it  be  so  by  any.  Its  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  glory  of  Qod,  the  good  of  ihe  Church,  the 
welfiure  of  the  country,  and  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men, 
exceeds  conception.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  some 
great  crisis,  both  in  the  visible  Church  and  among  the  nations,  is 
imminent.  QooA  and  evil  agencies  are  in  active  operation  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  There  is  a  gloomy  aspect  to  the  approaching  future  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  the  undeniable  £Ekct,  that  while  the  power  and 
influence  of  Popery  are  waning  in  some,  if  not  in  all  the  Popish 
European  nations,  it  has  during  the  present  century  gathered  great 
additional  strength,  and  acquired  a  greatiy  increased  influence,  both  in 
South  and  North  Britain.  Through  intimidation  on  the  part  of  Eom- 
anists,  and  indifference  in  regard  to  true  and  false  religion  on  the  part 
of  Statesmen  and  Legislators,  Popery  has  succeeded  in  securing  a 
great  increase  of  national  support  and  encouragement.  But  this  is 
also  to  be  traced,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  false  liberality  of  churches 
and  professing  Christians. 

In  an  open  and  avowed  form,  the  rapid  growth  of  Popery  in  the 
country  is  manifest,  in  the  great  increase  of  its  colleges  and  monas* 
teries,  as  well  as  of  its  chapels  and  schools — ^the  latter  largely  support- 
ed  by  Ooveminent  grants^yen  on  Lstitadinarian  principle^  witiTthe 
concurrence  of  some  of  the  elite  of  our  Protestant  churches,  which  are 
content  to  receive  aid  to  their  own  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
their  practical  sanction  to  such  a  rule  of  national  adminstration,  and 
indirectly  to  encourage  the  support  of  Popery  by  the  Government,  But 
the  most  dangerous  and  extensive  growtii  of  Popery  is  within  the  pale 
of  what  is  becoming  rapidly  little  more  than  the  nominally  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  full  extent  of 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Popery,  under  the  guise  of  Puseyism,  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Nearly  whole  dioceses  are  leavened  with  the 
Bomish  errors  and  superstition.     The  University  of  Oxford,  at  which 
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a  very  Iiuge  portion  of  the  Snglish  clergy  are  trained,  is  almost  wholly 
under  the  power  of  the  Tractariau  party;  and  Neology  is  also  openly 
promulgated  by  Professors  in  that  great  Anglican  school  of  learning: 
while  there  is  less  and  less  ground  to  hope  that  what  is  known  as  the 
Evangelical  party  will  make  any  effectual  stand  against  their  sealous 
and  energetic  opponents. 

But,  bad  as  me  English  Episcopal  Ghuroh  is,  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church  is  &r  worse  in  her  constitution,  clergy,  and  administration. 
In  this  section  of  the  Episcopa]  Church,  Puseyism,  or  disguised  Po- 
pery, is  all  but  universal,  in  as  &r  as  the  Bishops  and  other  ecclesias- 
ticid  persons  are  concerned.  The  discussions  in  the  cases  of  Mr 
Cheyne,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Bishop  Forbes,  have  made  this  fact  patent 
to  aU  intelligent  Protestants  who  have  given  due  attention  to  them. 
And  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject, 
will  find  it  luminously  and  concisely  stated  in  this  Lecture.*  Here 
Mr  Hislop  ex{K)ses,  with  great  ability  and  clearness,  the  errors  held 
by  the  Bishop,  which  harmonise  with  those  of  Mr  Cheyne. 

He  shows  incontrovertibly  that  the  errors  with  which  the  Bishop  was 
charged  are  rank  Popish  dogmas.  The  following  are  the  errors  with 
which  he  wss  libelled :— 1,  ''  The  abioluie  ideniiisf  tf  the  Saerifiee  of 
the  Cross  and  of  ihe  Sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Eucharist;"  2,  The  real 
presence  of  Christ,  body  and  blood,  in  the  Sacrament,  and  that 
'*  supreme  adoration  is  due  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy  mysUri^ 
ously  present  m  the  gifts ;"  and  8,  That  '^  the  wicked  do  receioe 
Christ  indeed"  in  the  Sacrament  Mr  Hislop  shows,  also,  that  these 
charges  were  sustained  before  the  Court  with  sufficient  evidence,  which 
the  defender  was  unable  to  rebut  or  explain  away,  and  demonstrates 
the  superficial  and  unfaithful  character  of  the  decision  of  the  Bishops, 
already  referred  to  in  our  pages.  We  could  willingly  have  given  ex- 
tracts did  our  space  permit,  but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Lecture 
itself^  which  is  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  case  in  all  its  bearings. 


Christ' a  Crown  and  Covaumi:  or,  Katiotial  CovemaUitig  esseiUiallif  eotimeted 
wUh  Nationdl  BevUxd.  By  the  Bev.  Alexander  Hislop,  Author  of  "Two 
BabyloDB,"  &c.    Price  6d.    Arbroath :  To  be  had  of  all  Bookaellon.    1860. 

In  this  small  work  Mr  Hislop  illustrates  and  establishes,  with  vigour 
and  freshness  of  argument,  the  following  positions  r^ — 

"1.  That  it  18  Uurfvl  for  nations  that  have  reoeired  divine  reveladon  to  oovenant 
with  Ood. 

"2.  That  it  is  not  merely  lawful,  bat  the  hoiMden  duiy  of  sach  nations  to  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord. 

"  3.  That  when  nations  have  covenanted  with  the  Lord,  they  ara  bound  by  ad^- 
tional  obligations  to  serve  Qod;  and  eonseqnently,  that  their  national  transgres- 
sions are  gieatly  aggravated  by  reason  of  their  breach  of  covenant  engagements. 
And, 

"  4.  That  in  matters  of  a  permanent  nators,  when  a  nation  has  covenanted  with 

«  "  Tmth  and  Psaoe,"  bjr  the  author,  is  also  replete  with  informattoo  as  to  the 
coustittttioa  and  administration  of  the  Scottish  Episoopal  ChunBh. . 
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Qod,  it  is  boond  ao  long  as  tbe  nation  eikta ;  and  that  therafore  the  corenanta  of 
our  anoestoTB,  so  fiur  as  they  relate  to  things  in  their  own  nature  pennanent,  are 
blading  as  oo^enaats  at  this  day." 

We  can  only  make  room  for  the  following  extracts  from  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr  Hislop  in  support  of  the  third  positionf  which,  though 
long,  will  be  read  with  interest ;  and  it  would  gladden  our  hearts  to 
have  some  sure  evidence  that  the  ministers,  elders,  and  members  of 
the  Free  Church  were  laying  such  home-practical  truths  to  heart. 
In  this  argument  our  author  introduoesHhe  following  statements : — 

"  Observe  what  is  the  plea  which  is  often  nidged  by  those  who  tnm  away  from  the 
examination  of  the  question  of  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  Covenants.  It  is 
this — 'Even  admitting  that  the  covenants  of  onr  fathers  are  permanently  binding, 
and  that  they  have  been  grievonsly  broken,  what  great  failnre  of  doty  Is  there  after 
an  on  onr  part,  if  we  serioasly  deplore  the  breach  of  Gk>d's  commandments,  and  set 
oorselves  to  fnlfil  the  matter  of  the  Covenants,  though  we  should  fail  to  admit  and 
ooofess  the  breach  of  the  oath  and  covenant?'  This  is  a  plea  which  is  uiged  in 
behalf  of  the  Free  Church,  even  by  professed  covenanters,  as  a  reason  for  allowing 
the  question  of  covenant-obligation  at  present  entirely  to  sleep.  The  Free  Church, 
say  they,  is  faithfully  and  diligently  carrying  out  the  substance  of  the  Covenants, 
and  thereby  showing  that  it  has  repented  of  all  the  unscriptural  maxims  by  which 
the  duties  contained  in  these  Covenants  were  violated ;  and  why  stir  up  needless 
strife  and  discussion  about  the  mere  question  of  superadded  obligation,  as  arising 
from  the  oath  ?  Now,  even  supposing  the  fact  were  so  as  is  alleged — even  admitting 
that  the  Free  Churoh  were  actually  carrying  out  the  substance  of  the  Covenants, 
while  yet  determinedly  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  guilt  arising  from  the  violation 
of  them, — what  would  this  plea  on  the  part  of  those  who  admit  the  obligation  of  theso 
Corenants  amount  to?  It  would  just  amount  to  this,  that  the  Lord  will  accept  a 
repentance  and  confession  that  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter ;  that  there  may 
be  great  and  grievous  sin  unconfessed,  such  as  the  sin  of  long-continued  national 
peijory  (which  must  be  the  case,  on  the  supposition  that  our  National  CoTcnants  are 
permanently  binding),  and  yet  that  God's  anger  may  be  turned  away,  and  that  the 
ftill  plenitude  of  His  blessing  may  rest  upon  a  chureh  that  refuses  to  acknowledge 
its  riiare  in  that  national  peijnry.  If  strife  and  dissension  should  be  the  result  of 
pressing  the  subject,  in  a  serious  and  humble  spirit,  upon  ths  attention  of  ministers 
and  membere  of  the  Free  Church,  what,  according  to  the  veiy  principles  of  these 
professed  adherents  of  the  Covenants  to  whom  I  refer,  must  that  strife  and  dissen* 
aion  imply  ?  It  just  implies  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  bitter  opposition  to  an  im- 
portant  principle  of  Qod's  most  holy  Word.  And  can  there  be  any  work  of  deep, 
and  genuine,  and  thorough-going  repentance  in  any  chureh  that  could  show  snch  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  any  great  truth  of  God's  revealed  will,  when  humbly  set 
before  it?  Can  it  be  believed  that  such  a  church  should  have  the  smile  of  God 
resting  upon  it — ^that  in  its  oorponte  capacity  it  should  be  visited  with  deep  and 
ptfrmanent  revival?  God,  in  His  sovereignty,  may  visit  a  church  when  very  low 
with  a  gracious  outpouring  of  His  spirit,  that  may  convert  individuals  in  large  num- 
bers, shake  and  arouse  multitudes  more,  and  for  a  time  change  the  yerj  aspect  of 
society ;  but  if  that  churoh  shall  refuse  to  receive  any  portion  of  God's  truth  when 
made  iuiown  to  it,  and,  above  all,  any  portion  of  that  truth  that  tends  to  deepen  its 
humiliation,  especially  in  a  time  when  the  Spirit  is  striving  with  the  souls  of  men, — 
what,  according  to  every  principle  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  might  be  expected 
to  be  the  fcsalt?  Just  that  the  goodness  of  that  churoh,  as  a  churoh,  would,  in 
spite  of  every  fair  appeaimnce,  be  like  the  morning  ok>od  and  the  eariy  dew,  which 
m^onld  soon  pass  away." 
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He  thus  shows  that,  were  it  the  fact,  as  has  been  and  is  stiU  alleged 
by  some,  that  the  Free  Church  did  practically  carry  out  the  ends  of 
the  Covenants,  she  would  not  be  guiltless  in  refusing  to  own  the 
obligation  of  them.    But  he  does  not  admit  the  fact.    His  words  are — 

"Even  as  to  the  Frae  Church  itself,  with  all  its  actiTity  in  missions,  its  Tsried 
schemes  of  benevolence,  and  its  labonrs  of  love,  how  can  it  be  said  to  appear  in  a 
fitting  attitude  before  the  liijestj  of  Hearen,  while  it  refuses  to  acknowledge  a 
▼itaUy  important  part  of  its  own  obligations,  and  to  humble  itself  for  one  of  the  most 
aggravated  sins  that  can  lie  on  any  community,  civil  or  sacred — the  sin  of  covenant* 
breaking — even  though  it  wera  the  case,  as  alleged,  tjiat  the  tnaUer  of  the  Cove- 
nants was  embodied  in  its  practice  ? 

*'  But  is  it  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Free  Church  is  really  carryiug 
out,  in  its  practice,  the  substantial  matter  of  the  Covenants — the  duties  con- 
tained in  these  solemn  deeds — which  rest  on  scriptural  authority,  independent 
of  any  covenant  engagement?  Alas,  it  is  far  otherwise  I  The  discipline  of 
the  Free  Church,  as  generally  administered,  does  not  coincide  in  vitally  import- 
ant points  with  the  discipline  sworn  to  in  the  Covenants,  and  these,  too,  points  that 
can  be  clearly  proved  to  be  founded  on  the  Word  of  God.  Thongh  by  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  nation  of  Scolland,  was  bound  by 
the  oath  of  God  to  labour  with  all  earnestness  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  Free  Church,  as  representing  and  identified  with  that  national  Church,  has 
never  since  the  Be  volution  Settlement — that  is,  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years — ^pnade  one  single  eameet  effort  for  carrying  out  that  which  formed  a  most 
essential  part  of  the  substance  of  that  covenant  Notwithstanding  the  clamant 
reasons  that  at  present  exist  for  exertion  in  this  respect,  it  is  making  not  the  slight- 
est effort  at  this  day.  One  grand  object  of  the  National  Covenant  was  to  bind  the 
rulers  of  the  nation  in  true  allegiance  to  Christ  as  the  '  Head  of  all  principality  and 
power.*  Tet  though  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  within  the  last  two  years  been  re- 
jected by  the  British  nation  in  His  glorious  character  as  '  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,*  by  the  admission  as  law-makers  in  this  professedly  Christian  oountiy  of  un- 
believing Jews,  who  treat  Him  whom  we  adore  as  an  impostor,  whom  Pilate  right- 
fully gave  up  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  the  Free  Church,  during  all  the  contendings 
that  have  been  on  this  subject,  never,  as  a  church,  took  one  step  to  testify  to  the 
nation  its  sense  of  tbe  heioousness  of  the  sin  involved  in  that  national  deed.  No 
act  could  be  imagined  in  more  direct  opposition  to  the  very  essence  of  the  Covenant, 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Word  of  God.  Tet  though  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Greneral  Assembly  once  and  again,  it  utterly  refused  to  look  at 
it,  or  to  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  iL** 

These  are  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Hislop  conducts  his 
argument ;  and  they  are  fair  specimens  of  the  point  and  power  with 
which  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  written.  How  animating  is  it  to  find 
sach  faithful  witnesses  for  the  Covenanted  Beformation  sparing  no 
pains,  and  combining  with  their  efforts  social  prayer  at  stated  seasons, 
for  the  revival  of  this  work,  not  in  this  or  that  popular  aspect,  but  in 
all  its  scriptural  lines  I  Should  we  not  hail  this  as  a  token  for  good, 
and  be  stirred  up  thereby  to  increased  zeal  and  diligence  ourselves  in 
behalf  of  our  sworn-to  scriptural  principles.  They  are  not  sectarian, 
but  stamped  with  scriptural  cathoUcity,  and  have  respect  to  the  cause 
of  Gkxl  in  its  immense  breadth  at  home  and  abroad,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical. They  are  not  abstract  theories — ^they  have  been  reduced  to 
practice,  and  they  shall  yet  be  so  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
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Church  Urdon  Considered  and  Presbyterian  Cfhurch  of  Victoria  Case  Discussed. 
By  James  Johnstone,  Larchbill,  near  Moflat,  an  Elder  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  Edinbai*gh :  James  Wood,  130,  George  Street.  Glasgow :  D.  Bryce. 
LoodoQ :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.    1860. 

The  work  before  us  is  replete  with  information  regarding  late  doings 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  or  her  leaders,  in  relation  to  Church 
Union.     This  is  fiirnished  by  the  author  in  a  concise,  pointed,  and 
racy  style.     In  this  pamphlet  there  are  such  things  laid  to  the  charge 
of  this  Church  and  her  leaders  as  could  not  have  been  credited,  were 
they  not  established  by  evidence  which  does  not  seem  capable  of 
being  controverted.     Had  it  been  said  that  such  deeds  would  yet  be 
done  by  her,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Disruption  conflict,  at  the  date  of 
that  event,  they  would  have  been  ready  to  reply,  as  Hazael  did  to 
Elisha,  when  he  foretold  what  would  hereafter  be  done  by  him 
(2  Kings,  viii.  13).     It  is  a  familiar  maxim  that  ^*  coining  events 
cast  their  shadows  before ; "  and  signs  are  not  wanting,  in  various 
forms,  that  a  line  of  policy  is  being  adopted,  and  preparations  made, — 
by  Free  Church  leaders,  in  what  they  have  been  doing  in  encouraging 
unions  on  latitudinarian  principles  abroad, — with  a  view  to  the  consum- 
mation  of  future  union  at  home  on  corresponding  principles.    It  appears 
that  they  have  not  only  encouraged  such  union  in  Tasmania  and 
Victoria,  but  refused  to  recognize  as  parties  in  ecclesiastical  fellowship 
with  the  Free  Church  those  who  have  been  constrained  by  conscience 
to  retain  their  position,  and  continue  to  hold,  as  they  formerly  did,  all 
the  principles  which  the  Free  Church  still  professedly  holds,  without 
compromising  any  of  these,  as  they  felt  that  they  must  have  done  by 
accepting  the  basis  on  which  such  union  has  been  effected.    This  Ls  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  believed,  were  it  not 
done  before  thousands  of  witnesses,  and  published  to  the  world  un- 
contradicted, by  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  at  its  meeting  in 
May  last.     The  Free  Church  leaders  are  not  yet  prepared  to  formally 
propose  a  similar  union  in  Scotland.     The  people  and  the  ministers 
are  not  yet  so  generally  ripe  for  such  a  movement  as  to  render  this 
safe.     The  spirit  that  found  expression  at,  and  previous  to,  the  Dis- 
niption,  in  the  utterance  of  such  anti-latitudinarian  sentiments  as 
"  not  a  hoof  must  be  left  behind,"  and  "  the  very  filings  of  divine 
truth  are  sach  that  their  value  exceeds  calculation,"  has  not  yet  so 
evaporated  that  this  would  be  at  present  a  safe  movement.     But  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  doubtful  that  in  a  little  time  all  opposition  to  the 
prosecution  of  corresponding  measures  will  dwindle  into  such  small 
dimensions  as  will  be  esteemed  contemptible. 

"After  the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church,"  says  Mr  Johnstone,  "on  the  18th 
May,  1843,  the  Colonial  churches  almost  all  followed  the  example  of  the  old  parent ; 
bnt  in  Australia  they  demurred,  thinking  that  a  disruption  might  he  avoided  there. 
Iq  the  years  1844-45,  a  majority  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  Australia  determined,  if 
practicable,  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  both  the  Established  and  Free  Churches 
in  Scotland.  With  this  view  they  sent  communications  to  both  Assemblies ;  but 
theae  communications  were  laughed  at  and  scorned  by  both  Assemblies,  and  in  con* 
sequence  a  disruption  todk  place  in  Australia  in  1846.    Bnt  the  firm  adherence  to 
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tho  principles  of  the  Free  Church,  which  characterized  that  period,  in  the  Free 
Charches  at  home  and  abroad,  has  not  continued :  a  desire  for  union,  not  on  the 
ground  of  principle,  bat  on  the  grossest  latitudinarianism,  has  set  in  with  a  force 
that  threatens  to  drive  away  and  sabmerge  in  affliction  all  conscientions  objectors 
who  stand  in  the  way  of  this  human  scheme  of  the  universal  reunion  of  Presbyteri- 
ans. True,  the  full  extent  of  this  great  scheme  is  not  yet  acknowledged  by  the 
promoters  of  it;  but  the  human  nature  of  it,  and  the  rapid  progress  it  has  already 
made,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  will  resemble  the  stone  which  boys  have  begnn 
to  roll  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  gains  force  so  rapidly,  that  ere  they  have  time 
to  reflect,  it  has  acquired  such  an  impetus  that  its  certain  destination  is  the  quag- 
mire at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

We  could  willingly  have  furnished  our  readers  with  copious  extracts 
from  the  astounding  evidence  which  Mr  Johnstone  adduces,  in  proof 
that,  in  the  statement  above,  he  has  not  misrepresented  or  exaggerated 
the  course  on  which  the  Free  Church  has  entered,  or  at  least  the 
leaders  in  that  Church,  who  almost  uniforml  j  carry  their  measures  in 
the  Supreme  Court ;  but  our  space  compels  us  to  rest  in  stating  some 
of  the  general  facts,  referring  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself  for 
fuller  details. 

We  know  the  counsels  which  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  Free 
Church  have  been  giving  as  to  union  in  England.  We  know  also 
the  fact  that  the  last  Free  Assembly  refused  to  recognize  as  in  eccle- 
siastical fellowship  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  the  small  Free 
Synod  of  Victoria,  which  is  formed  of  ministers  who  felt  that  they 
could  not  unite  on  the  basis  of  union  on  which  the  adherents  of  the 
Free  Church,  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  the  TJ.  P.  Church  in 
Australia  have  lately  effected  a  union.  Mr  Miller,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  this  little  Synod,  which  is  resolved  to  continue  to  occupy  the 
position  and  to  hold  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland  as 
formerly,  was  sent  as  their  deputy  to  last  Assembly ;  but  "  the  majo- 
rity refiised  to  receive  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  deputy  from  flie 
minority  in  Victoria ;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  he  was  allowed  to 
address  the  Assembly,"  when  he  himself  petitioned  for  leave  to  do  so, 
though  the  main  object  of  his  petition — that  he  and  his  brethren 
should  be  recognized  as  in  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland — ^was  denied.  We  did  not,  however,  know  the 
active  part  which  many  ministers  in  the  Free  Church  had  taken  in 
forwarding  the  union  in  Victoria  to  which  Mr  MOler  and  his  brethren 
felt  that  .they  could  not  in  conscience  accede. 

It  is  shown  in  this  pamphlet  that  when  the  advocates  of  union  in 
Victoria  found  themselves  in  difficulties,  which  they  did  not  know- 
well  how  to  get  over,*  so  as  to  have  the  union  on  which  their  hearts 
were  set  accomplished,  they  looked  to  Scotland  for  aid.  "  They  pro- 
vided money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  <ieputation  from  Scotland  to 
Australia,  and  especiallf  named  the  Rev.  Drs  Cunningham,  Candlish, 
Guthrie,  and  Begg,  and  Messrs  Wilson  and  Nixon."  These  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  others  applied  to,  refused  to  go ;  but  they  sent  a  joint 
letter  of  advice,  which  was  also  signed  by  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
eighty-four  other  ministers  of  the  Free  Church.  We  are  not  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  this  document ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Free 
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Ghorch  Colonial  Committee,  in  their  published  report,  regarding  the 
character  of  their  own  minute  as  to  this  subject  and  this  notable  letter, 
in  these  words — *'  The  minute  of  the  Committee,  and  the  letter  (the 
ktter  with  some  190  signatures)  referred  to  in  it,  %/<  down  principles 
which  seemed  to  the  Committee  to  decide  the  qitesHon.  It  allowsj  and 
even  recommends,  acceptance  of  terms  of  union  much  short  of  the 
Tasmanian  basis." 

But  what  is  referred  to  in  the  expression  '^Tasmanian  basis?" 
^^  In  Tasmania  there  are  two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  calling  themselves 
respectively  the  Presbytery  of  Tasmania  and  the  Free  Church  Pres- 
bytery of  Tasmania.  The  first-named  was  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland."  Between  this  Presbytery  and  the 
Free  Church  Colonial  Committee  there  had  been  for  some  time  corres- 
pondence as  to  union,  and  that  Committee  had  been  urging  the  Free 
Church  Presbytery  of  Tasmania  to  unite  with  it.  We  have  not  the 
full  history  of  this  matter,  but  we  have  the  results.  The  Free  Church 
Presbytery  objected  to  union  on  two  groimds — 1st,  That  the  Presby- 
tery of  Tasmania  ^^  refuses  to  renounce  communion  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;"  and  2d,  Because  ^^  instrumental  music  is  used  in  some 
of  their  churches"  And  "  in  a  correspondence  which  passed  between 
the  Colonial  Committee  and  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Tasmania  on  this 
subject,  the  latter  stated  the  above-mentioned  objections,  and  put  the 
question,  *  Do  you  approve  of  union  with  such  a  church  ?'"  To  this 
question,  it  seems,  they  *'  received  no  answer,  which  they  considered 
^emselves  entitled  to  expect ;"  and  after  sending  a  memorial  to  the 
Free  Assembly,  complaining  of  the  doings  of  their  Committee,  it  was 
not  read  in  the  Assembly,  but  handed  over  to  the  Committee  com- 
plained of  (!)  to  report  on  it  or  not  as  they  saw  cause ;  and  they 
have  given  no  report.  According  to  Mr  Johnstone's  statement, 
the  issue  has  been  that  the  Presbytery  of  Tasmania  is  now  in  com- 
munion with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Free  Church 
Presbytery  of  Tasmania  out.     Mr  Johnstone's  words  are — 

"  Bat  while  that  Presbytery  has  made  a  most  noble  stand  against  being  united 
to  the  other  Presbytery  of  Tasmania  in  which  instrumental  music  is  used,  you, 
reader,  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  are  now  in  full  com- 
manion  with  that  musical  Presbytery ;  for,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  Free 
Presbytery  of  Tasmania,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  are  now  joined  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal fellowship  with  that  Presbytery  of  instrumental-music  notoriety." 

We  cannot  prosecute  this  subject  farther  at  present,  but  we  can 
promise  our  readers  that  in  this  work,  though  they  may  not  be  sure  of 
all  Mr  Johnstone's  positions,*  they  will  find  in  it  much  very  import- 
ant information,  vcJuable  instruction,  and  seasonable  and  faithful 
warning.  Its  matter  has  special  claims  on  the  attention  and  serious 
consideration  of  the  office-bearers  and  members  of  the  Free  Church. 

*  Mr  Johnstone,  we  trust,  will  re-examine  the  subject  of  tho  visible  unity  of  the 
Church  and  her  divisions. 
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CARNOUSTIE  PROPERTY  CASE.* 

We  regret  to  announoe  to  our  readers  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
confirmed  the  adverse  decision  pronoance^  hy  the  Court  of  Session  in 
this  action.  The  case  unfortunately  has  thus  been  decided  without 
giving  any  judgment  on  its  real  merits ;  and  our  brethren  there  who 
adhere  to  their  principles  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights, 
in  consequence  chiefly  of  their  not  having  formally  protested  against 
the  union,  and  demanded  the  church  property  at  the  time  oi  the  dis- 
ruption in  the  congregation. 

As  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  authenticated  Report  of  the  judgment 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  at  present  to  enter 
on  it«  We  may  merely  state  that  it  was  not  unanimous,  and  that  we 
understand  it  has  been  pronounced  in  opposition  to  the  legal  principle 
hitherto  laid  down  as  regulating  similar  cases  previoittly  decided. 
In  our  next  number  the  grounds  of  the  decision  will  probaUy  be 
reviewed. 

We  are  aware  that  a  few  of  the  best  of  our  brethren  in  various  con- 
gregations have  all  along  felt  some  objections  to  legal  measures  being 
adopted  for  the  recovery  of  church  property — ^more  especially  where, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  there  is  not  now  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
brethren  adhering  to  us  to  constitute  a  congregation.  While  we  most 
heartily  sympathise  with  the  spirit  which  would  desire  to  have  all 
disputes  between  men,  and  particularly  between  professing  Christians, 
amicably  arranged — (and  it  was  not  until  all  such  efforts  failed  that 
the  present  action  was  instituted) — we  confess  that  we  cannot  see  any 
good  objection  to  civil  courts  being  resorted  to  in  a  Christian  country 
for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  relating  to  property.  Nay,  so  far 
from  this,  we  are  convinced  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that 
it  becomes  a  duty  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  injustice,  and  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deprived  of  our  just  personal  and  individual  rights.  Viewing 
the  civil  courts,  as  we  do,  as  as  much  the  ordinance  of  Gh)d,  in  their 
own  place,  for  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  its  adherents,  as  ecclesiastical  courts  are  His  ordinance  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Church  and  her  members,  we  think  we  are 
bound  to  honour  God  in  this  ordinance,  and  to  appeal  to  it,  when  ne- 
cessary for  the  vindication  of  our  property,  in  Uie  same  way  as  we 
ought  to  apply  to  ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  Christian  liberties  and  privileges. 

Besides,  we  are  far  from  sure  though  a  party,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
or  other  causes,  may  be  at  perfect  liberty,  in  some  circumstances,  to 
forego  his  own  private  and  personal  interests,  that  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows public  rights,  which  are  held,  not  only  for  our  own  behoof  and 
that  of  others,  but  also  of  succeeding  generations,  can  be  faithfully 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  By  the  title-deeds  of  the  property  at 
Carnoustie,  it  was  specially  devoted  and  qpt  apart  for  behoof  of  all 
those  who  should  then  or  thereafter  pubncly  profess  and  maintain 
certain  specified  principles.     Trustees  were  specially  appointed  to 

*  The  Editors  of  the  Magazine  cannot  donbt  that  the  object  of  this  paper  will  be 
cordially  reaponded  to  by  the  many  public-spirited  brethren  throoghout  the  body. 
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bold  the  property  (two  of  whom  adhere  to  tbe^  Synod),  and  to  see  that 
it  was  properly  applied  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  directions 
of  those  who  founded  it  If  these  Trostees  were  trne  to  the  trust 
thus  reposed  in  and  undertaken  by  them,  we  do  not  think  they  were 
at  liberty  to  permit  the  public  property  of  the  Church  to  be  diverted 
to  other  purposes  without  appealing  to  the  courts  for  redress.  We  do 
not  see  how  they  could  have  silently  allowed  the  trust  to  be  perverted 
from  its  originiJ  and  well-known  purposes  without  neglecting  their 
public  duty  as  Trustees,  and  becoming  unfaithful  to  their  engagements 
and  duties.  Suppose  we  entrust  a  number  of  persons  with  a  sum  of 
money,  and  direct  the  interest  arising  Irom  it  to  be  applied  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  by  them — that  these  parties  accept  of  the  trust  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  apply  the  funds  properly  for  some  time,  but  that 
afterwards  a  majority  of  them  resolve  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  a 
totally  different  purpose — ^it  may  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original 
intentions, — What,  in  these  circumstances,  would  be  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  minor  portion  of  the  Trustees  ?  Could  they  discharge  it 
otherwise  than  by  applying  to  the  courts  to  exercise  their  authority 
in  preventing  the  misappropriation  of  the  trust  monies  ? 

As  to  the  objection,  that  our  brethren  at  Carnoustie  did  not  require 
the  church  prc^rty,  and  so  ought  to  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
unjustly  deprived  of  it,  we  do  not  think  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
this  question  can  be  urged  at  all.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  all 
along  been  contemplated,  that  so  soon  as  the  property  was  regained, 
Arbroath  and  Carnoustie  should  unite  and  form  a  joint  charge,  and  in 
this  way  enjoy  a  settled  ministration,  and  probably  grow  in  numbers 
and  strength  also,  until  they  were  each  able  to  support  ordinances 
separately  for  themselves.  Then,  again,  there  is  express  provision 
made  in  the  trust-deed  for  the  case  of  the  congregation  ceasing  to 
exist  and  the  property  being  sold ;  and  by  this  it  is  directed  that  the 
free  proceeds  of  die  price  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Synod,  so  as 
thereby  to  further  the  public  cause,  and,  it  may  be,  to  assist  in  build- 
ing up  other  churches  for  the  same  objects  where  required.  But 
supposing  there  had  been  no  such  arrangement  as  that  above  referred 
to,  and  that  the  church  property  might  not  have  been  required  by 
our  brethren  at  the  present  time,  is  there  no  possibility  (not  to  say 
]^bability)  that,  in  the  good  times  yet  to  come,  such  changes  may 
ere  loug  occur  as  may  tend  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  to  rally 
around  the  Secession  Testimony  a  chosen  band  who  would  gladly 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  stated  dispensation  of  the  Word  ?  What  is  so 
likely  to  help  forward  such  a  desired  consummation  as  a  church  and 
manse  already  provided  for  them  I  What  so  calculated  to  prevent  this 
as  the  want  of  both  I 

But  it  may  be  well  not  to  take  too  selfish  a  view  of  the  matter,  and 
to  kok  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  see  the  great  hardships  those 
of  our  brethren  who  joined  the  Free  Church  might  have  been  called 
on  to  suffer  had  our  brethren  at  Carnoustie  successfully  asserted  their 
rights  to  the  property.  It  is,  we  admit,  possiUe  to  purchase  blessings 
and  comforts  to  ourselves  at  too  great  an  expense  to  our  fellows. 
What  would  then  have  been  the  result  to  our  former  brethren? 
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Within  half-a-dozen  yards  of  the  Secession  Church  property  stands  a 
commodious  Free  Church,  quite  capable,  we  understand,  of  accommo- 
dating all  our  late  friends  who  left  us,  even  though  there  were  hr  more 
of  them.  In  the  neighbourhood,  and  within  a  short  distance  fwe 
have  heard  it  complained  of  as  too  short  for  the  welfare  of  each  otoer 
and  the  wants  of  the  church),  stand  other  two  Free  Churches.  Now, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  our  brethren  who  left  us  for  the  sake  of  union 
with  the  Free  Church,  and  from  a  strong  desire  to  be  guUtless  of  the 
sin  of  schism,  would  be  put  to  any  very  serious  inconvenience  by 
joining  either  of  tbe^  Free  Churches?  Assuredly  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  love  they  bore  to  union  and  to  their  mother  church  were 
so  strong  as  to  rend  asunder  the  hallowed  bonds  of  a  united  and 
honoured  brotherhood  in  the  Secession,  such  a  step  must  have  been 
hailed  by  the  unionists  as  enabling  them  to  give  a  more  befitting  and 
enlarged  expression  to  their' love  for  union  with  that  church,  and  as 
placing  them  truly  within  her  bosom,  instead  of  hanging  on  her  out- 
skirts as  step-children. 

There  was  thus  no  call  for  a  fourth  Free  Church  in  the  district,  so 
far  as  our  former  brethren  were  concerned.  Indeed,  a  fourth  Free 
Church  was,  in  these  circumstances,  rather  a  standing  testimony  of 
the  want  of  both  the  inward  spirit  and  the  outward  form  of  true 
union.  And  if  there  were  no  good  reason  for  an  additional  Free 
Church  on  their  account,  still  less  was  it  for  the  interests  of  the  Free 
Church  as  a  whole,  that  a  second  and  rival  Free  Church  congregation 
should  be  started  in  Carnoustie. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  however,  notwithstanding  all  this,  that 
it  might  be  more  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  their  pastor  that  a  sepa- 
rate congregation  should  be  kept  up  during  his  lifetime.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, is  true,  and  on  his  part,  we  grant,  was  most  natural  and  reason- 
able. The  Pursuers  of  the  present  case  were  not  altogether  unmind- 
ful or  inconsiderate  of  their  former  pastor's  feelings  in  this  respect, 
and  accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  and  those  adhering  to 
him  should  have  the  church  property  during  his  lifetime,  and  that 
then  it  should  revert  to  those  adhering  to  the  Synod.  This  proposal 
was,  however,  met  by  a  very  decided  refusal,  it  being  answered  that 
the  moment  the  property  might  be  declared  to  belong  to  our  brethren, 
he  would  not  sit  a  day  in  it  Now,  seeing  that  it  could  only  be 
expected  the  congregation  would  be  kept  up  as  a  separate  charge 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  minister,  we  cannot  imagine  a  fairer  and 
more  equitable  arrangement  for  both  parties  could  have  been  made, 
as  practically  it  amounted  to  giving  the  Free  Church  party  the 
church  property  entirely  to  themselves  as  long  as  they  required  it, 
and  merely  stipulated  for  its  coming  into  the  hands  of  our  brethren 
q/fer  they  had  no  more  use  for  it. 

We  have  been  informed,  on  very  good  authority,  that,  since  the 
death  of  their  pastor,  our  former  brethren  at  Carnoustie  have  been 
procuring  a  supply  of  sermon,  and  remaining  together  as  a  congrega- 
tion, for  the  express  purpose  of  justifying  their  position  in  the  courts, 
and  that  it  is  intended  immediately  to  demolish  the  church,  and  other- 
wise *dispose  of  the  property.     Our  late  friends  need  hardly  be  inform- 
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ed  that  they  do  this  at  their  own  risk,  and  that  it  has  910^  heen  decided 
that  they  have  the  least  right  to  the  property, — the  only  point  set  at 
rest  heing,  that  certain  persoDs  in  Gamonstie  are  harred,  as  individnals, 
£rom  calling  them  to  hand  over  the  property.  The  Synod,  and  any 
who  may  profess  Secession  principles,  and  come  to  reside  at  Camonstie, 
have,  we  are  informed,  an  undoahted  title  and  interest  to  call  on  the 
Trustees  and  those  in  possession  to  account  for  the  church  property, 
and  to  hold  them  personally  accountable. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  the  actual  position  of  the 
parties  in  this  case,  in  order  to  remove  misapprehensions  which,  we 
believe,  are  entertained  by  some  regarding  it  throughout  our  congre- 
gations, and  also  for  the  information  of  our  readers  generally. 

It  was  therefore  in  these  circumstances,  and  after  all  other  means 
had  thus  failed,  that  legal  proceedings  for  recovery  of  the  Church  and 
Manse  were  adopted,  under  the  advice  of  eminent  Counsel.  The 
brethren  at  Carnoustie  knowing  that  Mr  Jack,  of  Dundee,  had  already 
been  successful  in  regaining  other  church  properties  for  those  adhering 
to  the  Synod,  applied  to  him  to  render  his  assistance  in  this  case. 
This,  we  need  haidly  say,  was  willingly  granted ;  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  by  him  to  have  the  matter  adjusted  by  correspondence, 
in  which  it  was  found  the  Free  Church  party  would  yield  to  no  fair 
terms,  our  brethren  were  shut  up  to  the  last  resource  of  applying  to 
the  Court.  A  considerable  time  being  spent  in  preparing  and  arguing 
the  case  before  Lord  Benholme,  judgment  was  at  length  pronouced 
entirely  in  favour  of  our  brethren,  on  the  ground  that  they  truly  ad- 
hered to  the  principles,  and  that  the  others,  by  joining  the  Free 
Church,  had  abandoned  the  public  profession  and  principles,  and  so 
lost  all  right  to  the  public  property  of  the  congregation.  This  judg- 
ment was  appealed  against ;  and,  after  a  very  lengthened  debate,  the 
Court  of  Session  reversed  Lord  Benholme's  judgment,  notj  be  it  ob- 
served, on  the  ground  that  the  position  taken  up  by  him  was  erroneous 
in  point  of  fact,  but  because  a  formal  protest  against  the  union,  and 
demand  for  the  property,  were  not  made  by  our  brethren  at  the  time, 
— the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  them  all  along,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  congregation  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question 
as  to  the  union,  having  been  held  insufiBcient. 

After  very  anxious  deliberation  as  to  this  judgment,  and  being  strongly 
advised  by  the  distinguished  Scotch  Counsel  retained  for  the  Pursuers 
to  prosecute  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  there  was  every 
probability  of  a  successful  result,  it  was  thought  proper — not  solely  on 
account  of  Carnoustie,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  properties  at  several 
other  places  as  well, — that  this  means  of  obtaining  justice  should  not 
be  left  untried.  This  step  was  greatly  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  the 
first  Counsel  at  the  English  bar  in  such  cases  (Mr  Roundell  Palmer), 
who  undertook  the  Pursuers'  case;  and  who,  after  having  fully  examined 
it,  and  investigated  the  analagous  cases  previously  decided,  was  confi- 
dent of  success,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  ill 
founded,  and  ought  to  be  reversed, — it  having  proceeded  on  principles 
the  reverse  of  those  established  by  numerous  precedents  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.     These  confident  anticipations,  as  already  stated, 
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have  nnfortnoately  not  been  realised,  a  majority  of  the  Conrt  holding 
a  different  opinion.  Bat  there  is  no  little  satisfaction  in  the  consi- 
deration that,  though  defeated,  every  proper  step  to  ensure  and  de- 
serve success  has  been  adopted,  and  that  public  duty  has  thus  been 
faithfully  discharged.  The  opinions  entertained  by  the  most  eminent 
Counsel  at  both  the  Scotch  and  English  bars,  as  well  as  those  enter- 
tained by  the  minority  of  the  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Session  and 
House  of  Lords,  show  that  the  case  has  not  been  prosecuted  from  a 
litigious  or  reckless  spirit,  but  on  the  fairest  grounds  of  success.  It 
has  been  so,  moreover,  from  a  feeling  that  in  such  favourable  circum- 
stances duty  required  this  last  effort  and  responsibility  to  be  under- 
taken from  a  due  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  cause,  the  cases 
of  other  congregations,  and  the  interests  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

In  following  ont  this  case,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  incurring 
heavy  responsibilities  in  reference  to  eicpenses ;  and  as  the  Pursuers 
were  themselves  unable  to  bear  these,  Mr  Jack  very  generously  took 
upon  himself  the  whole  liability,  trusting  that,  should  success  attend 
his  efforts,  the  expenses  would  be  too  trifling  to  trouble  others  with,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  public  spirit  in  the  body  would  induce 
others  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  contribute  towards  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt  thus  incurred  by  him  in  acting  disinterestedly  for  the 
public  benefit.  These  expenses,  as  appears  from  the  state  of  the 
Carnoustie  case  expenses,  published  on  the  cover,  are  estimated  to 
amount  at  least  to  £700,  of  which  £200  have  been  subscribed  and  paid 
by  various  parties  throughout  our  congregations  during  the  progress 
of  the  case — leaving  a  balance  of  £500  still  to  be  raised. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  present  is  not  the  only  matter  in 
which  Mr  Jack  has  undertaken  great  personal  trouble  and  manifested 
great  public  spirit,  though,  so  &r  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  only 
one  unattended  with  success.  Arbroath  and  Balmullo  are  at  present 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labours ;  and,  without  these,  it  is  almost 
certain  both  of  these  properties  would  never  have  been  restored  to  us. 
His  services  also  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  successful 
result  of  the  Thurso  case ;  and  we  do  not  require  to  mention  his  mani- 
fold and  valnable  labours  in  connection  with  the  business  management 
and  literary  conducting  of  this  Magazine,  and  in  various  other  less 
public  but  equally  use^l  ways. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  the  present  case,  and  the  public  spirit  which 
induced  him  to  prosecute  it,  the  body  are  under  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr  Jack  for  his  many  public  services.  We  are  sure  there 
can  be  no  more  favourable  or  appropriate  opportunity  of  testifying 
our  sense  of  this,  or  of  showing  our  sympathy  with  the  spirit  by 
which  he  has  been  animated,  in  his  unwearied  and  indefatigable  en- 
deavours in  so  many  ways  to  promote  the  public  cause,  than  by 
heartily  coming  to  his  assistance,  and  cbeeifuUy  doing  what  we  can 
to  liquidate,  if  not  entirely  free  him  from  the  burden  of  these  expenses. 

As  the  Debt  Liquidation  Scheme  is  not  yet  completed,  and  many 
may  require  to  put  forth  all  their  efforts  in  support  of  it,  we  would  not 
wish  that  such  should  be  diverted  from  that  most  valuable  object. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  this  new  demand  should  be  met 
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by  the  more  able  and  influential  of  the  body.  It  has  been  incurred 
in  support  and  for  defence  of  the  weak,  and  it  is  specially  the  duty  of 
the  strong  to  lessen,  if  not  to  bear,  the  burdens  of  their  weaker  brethren 
in  this  respect.  There  is,  moreover,  honour  connected  with  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  duty  in  these  times,  when  mammon  is  so  inordi- 
nately worshipped,  that  it  is  considered  madness  by  many  professing 
Christians  to  contribute  any  due  proportion  of  their  worldly  substance 
for  the  support  and  vindication  of  public  religions  principles, — ^in  other 
words,  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  God. 

We  feel  assured  the  spirit  which  could  brave  persecutions  and 
dangers  in  defence  of  public  truth  in  days  of  yore,  would  not  faint  or 
fail  when  called  on  to  make  such  pecuniary  sacrifices ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  this  spirit  still  lingers  about  covenanting  and  covenanted  Seceders, 
we  confidently  expect  its  presence  will  be  honourably  manifested  in  a 
hearty  and  liberal  response  to  the  present  appeal. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of  the  Home 
Mission  work  connected  with  the  Synod.  It  is  a  great^nd  a  necessary 
undertaking,  and,  if  prayerfully  and  zealously  continued,  will,  with 
the  divine  Iblessing,  effect  much  good  amongst  the  neglected  masses, 
and  draw  down  blessings  on  ourselves.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  fol- 
lowing Beport  of  the  Half-yearly  Mission  Meeting  at  Ayr,  that  the 
work  in  that  town  has  made  considerable  progress  since  Mr  Alexander 
Bitchie  commenced  his  labours  there. 

The  meeting' was  held  in  the  church  on  Monday  evening,  July  2d, 
— ^the  Bev.  John  Bobertson  presiding.  After  devotional  exercises, 
the  Chairman  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  mission  work  in 
general.  He  said — ^We  are  to  be  lights  in  the  world,  and  diffuse 
an>und  us  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  This  Christian  duty  is  much  better 
attended  to  now  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
Then  there  were  no  converts  from  heathenism  as  the  result  of  Protes- 
tant missions ;  now  they  can  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  Then 
a  few  Protestant  missionaries  had  just  entered  on  their  labours ;  now 
there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand.  At  present  about  eighty  mission- 
aries are  on  the  borders  of  China,  ready  to  carry  the  gospel  into  that 
populous  and  important  country  as  soon  as  it  is  opened  for  their  recep- 
tion. It  is  computed  that  about  250,000  are  hopefully  converted  to 
Christ  from  among  the  heathen,  and  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
now  wait  on  the  means  of  grace  every  Sabbath.  Mr  Bobertson  noticed 
particularly  the  mission  to  the  Karens — ^a  people  who  have  received 
the  gospel  with  wonderful  unanimity,  and  are  now  the  most  active 
and  indefatigable  agents  in  spreading  the  truth.  God  is  doing  great 
things  by  means  of  misaionanes.  The  conversion  of  the  heathen  has 
been  begun,  and  He  will  complete  it.  Our  own  mission  work,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  has  not  been  unfruitful.  There  is  good  evi- 
dence that  one  soul,  at  least,  has  been  turned  from  darkness  to  light 
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throngb  its  meaDs ;  and  sarely  this  ought  to  encourage  us  to  persevere. 
The  Chairman  concluded  by  asking  the  Secretaiy  to  read  the  minutes 
of  last  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  Mission  Committee  meeting  were  also  read,  to 
show  the  progress  made  since  last  meeting.  From  these  we  learn 
that  the  attendance  at  the  district  prayer  meetings  has  considerably 
increased ;  and  a  corresponding  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  tracts  in  circulation.  A  growing  interest  in  the  work  has  been 
manifest,  and  a  number  have  been  outwardly,  at  least,  improved. 

From  January  to  the  12th  of  June,  the  missionary  spent  526  hours 
in  mission  work;  held  90  meetings;  visited  454  families;  visited 
137  sick  persons ;  89  old  and  infirm ;  and  read  the  Scriptures  225 
times.  These  visits,  he  says,  are  generally  well  received,  and  a  re- 
newal of  them  solicited. 

After  the  minutes  were  read,  Mr  Andrew  S.  Taylor  proposed  the 
first  resolution,  as  follows : — 

"  That  this  congregatioD,  gratefal  to  Qod.  for  the  socoess  with  which  the  efforts 
of  their  missioDary  have  heen  attended,  and  anxioaa  for  a  continaance  of  the  work, 
resolves,  through  the  mediam  of  the  Magazine  and  otherwise,  to  ase  ueans  tb 
obtain  the  services  of  another  missionary  when  Mr  Ritchie  leaves  to  serve  the 
Chnrch  in  another  capacity.** 

To  show  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  continuing  the  mission 
work,  Mr  Taylor  read  a  number  of  valuable  and  interesting  extracts 
from  the  missionary's  journal  of  visits ;  but  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  give  even  an  example  of  these. 

Mr  James  Miller  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Bev.  John  Ritchie  proposed  the  second  resolution — 

"  That  this  congregation  gratefully  appreciates  the  disinterested  services  of  the 
oondnctors  of  prayer  meetings  and  tract  distributors,  and  being  anxious  that  the 
good  work  may  go  on  and  increase,  resolves  unitedly  to  plead  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  labourSi  that  those  who  sow  and  those  who  reap  may  re- 
joice together." 

Mr  Bitchie,  in  support  of  the  resolution,  said  that  time  did  not 
permit  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  resolution  as  its  merits  de- 
served. He  was  glad  to  notice  that  the  mission  work  had  not  been 
without  fruit.  If  one  soul  was  saved,  that  was  a  g^at  achievement, 
for  worlds  would  not  buy  it  You  are  engaged  in  a  glorious  enter- 
prise— ^working  for  Jesus;  and  He  holds  you  responsible  only  for 
what  you  can  do.  The  glory  of  God  is  concerned  in  it,  and  He  has 
selected  men,  and  not  angels,  as  the  instruments  to  carry  it  forward. 
Were  sin  regarded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  God-dishonouring  and  soul- 
ruining,  greater  efforts  would  be  made  to  deliver  souls  from  its  power 
and  pollution.  The  waters  of  the  great  ocean  could  not  wash  away 
the  stain  of  one  sin.  If,  then,  you  value  souls,  you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  draw  men  to  Jesus,  the  only  Saviour.  You  must  remember 
that  souls  are  immortal.  Time  will  wither  the  fairest  cheek  and 
wrinkle  the  smoothest  brow,  but  souls  will  never  decay.    The  resolu- 
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tion,  he  said,  speaks  of  the  disinterested  labours  of  those  carrying  on 
the  mission  work.  It  is  well  to  notice  this,  for  both  self-denial  and 
coorage  are  needed  for  such  arduous  duties.  It  has,  however,  a  reflex 
influence.  The  good  you  are  the  means  of  doing  will  return  into 
your  own  bosoms,  and  strengthen  you  for  greater  efforts.  Indeed, 
you  must  go  on  if  you  have  the  love  of  Ood  in  you.  The  resolution 
speaks  farther  of  imploring  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
efforts  m^e.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  In  your  mis- 
sion organization  you  have  the  cannon,  the  powder,  and  the  ball ;  but 
these  will  avail  nothing  without  the  divine  fire  to  igpiite  the  powder. 
In  praying  for  the  Spirit,  you  must  do  so  expecting  to  be  heard.  We 
should  cherish  like  faith  with  the  little  girl  who  took  her  umbrella 
with  her  to  a  meeting  held  to  pray  for  rain  in  a  season  of  drought, 
although  when  £ping  a  cloud  as  large  as  a  man^s  hand  appeared  not 
in  the  firmament  and  you  all  know  that  her  umbrella  was  needed. 
Mr  Bitchie  concluded  by  heartily  moving  the  resolution  which  he  had 
read. 

Mr  John  Beid  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  having  made  a  few  remarks,  expressing  the  pleasure 
he  had  derived  from  the  evening's  proceedings,  Mr  Ritchie  engaged 
in  prayen 

The  last  eight  lines  of  the  104th  Psalm  were  sung,  and  a  very 
happy  meeting  closed  by  the  Chairman  pronouncing  the  benediction. 
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There  has  been  in  our  previous  pages  a  pretty  full  account  given  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Bussia.  But  our  readers  will  read  with  interest 
the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  American  Covenanter,  re- 
garding the  Malakans,  one  of  the  many  sects  in  that  empire : — 

"  S.  Gregoreo  states  that  their  history  goes  back  something  like  ninety  yearn. 
A  Bossian  Consul  [Ambassador]  residing  in  England,  had  two  seryants  in  his 
family,  a  man  and  woman,  both  of  whom  became  picas  there.  They  returned  to 
Booia,  leaving  the  service  of  their  master.  The  man,  Simon  Metreje£^  was  a 
tailor  by  trade.  Their  house  was  in  the  district  of  Tamboro,  or  Tamboof-*a  district 
of  4,800  square  miles  English,  with  1,550,000  inhabitants.  Simon  Metrejeff  did 
not  keep  his  light  under  a  bushel.  He  travelled  about,  earned  his  support  by 
working,  and  preached  the  gospel  as  he  had  opportunity.  He  trained  other  young 
men  for  the  same  work,  and  sent  them  abroad  upon  the  same  errand.  Their  efforts 
were  blessed  immediately,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  course  waa  persecution. 
The  new  so-called  sectarians,  or  heretics,  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  especially  their 
teachers,  who  were  sent  there  as  late  as  before  the  Crimean  war ;  and  others  were 
sent  pff  towards  the  Caucasus  and  settled  there,  as  a  living  wall  against  the  Circas- 
sians. In  process  of  time  the  settlers  in  the  latter  region  became  numerous,  and 
now  there  are,  about  and  beyond  Tiflis,  thirty  villages,  entirely  settled  by  Malakans, 
containing  70,000  souls,  aside  finom  the  other  members  of  this  class  settled  in 
various  callings  in  Tiflis,  and  the  towns  ai'ound. 
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"  The  Malakana  aro  now  Bcattered  all  over  Busia,  for  pemcutioo  nerer  aaoceedeU 
in  preTenting  some  seed  from  remaiDiDg  behind.  At  present  their  number  in 
BuBsia  most  be  aboTe  one  millioni  and  the  work  is  going  on  still.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  belong  to  the  region  called  small,  or  little  Bussia,  vis.,  the  districts  of 
Thiew,  Tcherikofi)  Paltanai  and  Kharkoff.   There  are  ako  not  a  few  in  Soath  Bossia. 

"After  repeated,  long-oontinaed,  and  severe  persecations,  even  ante  bonds, 
imprisonments,  stripes,  exile,  and  'deaths  oft,*  daring  the  ninety  years  past,  this 
people  have  obtained  some  rest  since  the  close  of  the  last  war  in  the  Crimea.  The 
better  principles  of  the  yoang  Emperor  of  Bossia  onght,  perhaps,  to  receive  some 
credit  for  tUs,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  ninety  years  does  not 
enooorage  the  idea  of  persecotiog,  with  growing  severity,  a  large  body  of  men, 
whose  feeblest  heginninge  coold  not  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  mightiest 
empire  of  Eorope ;  or  of  accomplishing,  in  the  light  of  publicity  now  shining  all 
over  Christendom,  what  could  not  be  done  in  the  darkness  of  the  Bussian  Empire, 
nearly  a  oentory  ago.  It  seems,  whatever  may  be  the  canse^that  smce  the  late 
Crimean  war,  they  are  left  comparatively  unmolested.  No  g^mment  coercion  is 
applied.  Even  Qregoreo  went  to  Bossia  Ust  year,  furnished  with  a  Turkish  pass- 
port (being  now  a  Turkish  subject),  in  which  passport,  by  the  way,  the  Turkish 
authorities  called  him  an  evangelieal  ChrUtian.  He  travelled  about,  especially 
in  the  district  of  the  river  Volga,  his  object  being  to  see  the  Malakan  brethren 
there,  and  to  stir  them  up ;  and  although  his  nationality,  hia  religion,  and  his 
object  in  visiting  Bnssia,  were  well  known  to  the  police,  the  officers  permitted  him 
to  pass  unmolested.  This  good  friend  being  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  regeneration,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sinner's  heart,  in 
order  to  make  him  acquainted  savingly  with  Christ,  was  pressed  in  spirit  to 
undertake  this  apostolic  tour,  because  he  felt  that  there  were  thousands  of  Mahi- 
kans  who  did  not  know  it,  and  were  deceiving  themselves  with  the  idea  that  oppo- 
sition to  idolatry  and  priestcraft,  belief  in  the  gospel,  and  good  works,  would  be 
sufficient  to  save  their  souls,  without  regeneration  and  the  Spirit  of  gprace.  He 
went  about  to  talk  to  them  on  this  great  subject,  was  most  joyfully  received,  and 
listened  to  by  all  attentively  and  solemnly ;  and  now  they  have  sent  him  an  urgent 
request  to  visit  them  again,  to  tell  them  more  of  this  great  truth, — a  request  with 
which  he  intends  to  comply.  Providence  permitting. 

"  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  toleration  recently  extended  to  the  Malakans,  is 
the  conduct  of  the  Bussian  priesthood.  Their  general  way  at  present  is  to  visit 
those  of  the  Malakans  who,  afraid  of  man,  sometimes  attend  a  Bussian  churoh  ser- 
vice. With  these  they  labour,  by  persuasion,  to  bring  them  back.  The  decided 
Malakans  they  leave  to  themselves  entirely.  Becently,  an  Archbishop  called  some 
of  the  half-decided  men,  and  examined  them  as  to  their  faith  in  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Bussian  Church ;  and,  finding  them  at  utter  variance  with  these 
doctrines,  he  said  to  them :  '  Why  do  you  come  to  church  with  us  if  you  do  not 
believe  as  we  do  ?  Go  to  those  with  whom  you  agree  in  faith,  and  worship  there.* 
Nothing  farther  was  done  to  them. 

"  They  are  Trinitarians  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Their  attachment  to  the 
Kble  is  great  and  exclusive,  almost  to  a  fault.  The  far  greater  part  are  unwilling 
to  read  any  other  book,  for  fear  of  getting  back  into  their  former  state.  The  spiritu- 
ality of  their  views  concerning  the  meaning  and  power  of  the  sacred  text  depends, 
necessarily,  upon  their  individual  state  of  enlightenment.  .  .  -  .  .  Their 
regular  worship  consists  in  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  exposition,  if  there 
be  one  present  who  has  the  gift  of  exhortation  or  of  teaching.  They  pray  from  the 
heart ;  but  if  one  does  not  feel  able  to  do  so,  he  is  permitted  to  use  a  little  prayer- 
book  in  their  possession. 
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"A  small  number,  called  by  tbeir  name  in  a  general  sensei  keep  both  Saturday 
aod  Sabbathi  because  the  former  is  commanded  to  be  kept,  they  say,  and  on  the 
latter  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  These  are  more  properly  called  Mardwini. 
With  the  so-called  Sabotniks,  or  the  Judaizing  BussiaDs,  the  Makkans  have  no 
fellowship  whatever,  as  they  do  not  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  This  people 
greatly  desire  Christian  fellowship.  They  feel  the  need  of  farther  instruction  in 
divine  things.  They  are  ready  to  hold  to  the  Bible  till  death,  believe  all  that  it  says, 
and  greatly  desire  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Kussian  language." 
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Tu£  rapidity  pf  the  wheels  of  Providence  in  modem  times  precludes 
the  possibility  of  recording  even  the  important  events  of  two  months. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  a  passing  notice  of  such  as  affect 
the  Church  of  Ood,  together  with  those  political  changes  which  pro- 
mote or  retard  the  progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Universal 
commotion  is  the  characteristic  of  the  age.  In  the  political  world  a 
mysterious  uncertainty  pervades  all  countries  and  classes.  -The  recent 
predictions  of  peace  and  brotherhood  have  been  succeeded  by  ^^  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars,'^  actually  or  prospectively  affecting  the  concord 
of  the  most  friendly  nations.  This  general  alarm  has  raised  anew 
the  questions  of  national  defence.  The  study  of  our  national  defences 
has  evoked  the  martial  spirit,  and  given  rise  to  inventions  in  the  art 
of  war  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  The  preparation  for 
war  among  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  is  one  of  the  standing  events 
of  our  age.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  prophecy  and  promise,  it  seems  to 
indicate  the  coming  day  of  judgment  for  the  European  nations.  The 
Moral  Governor  is  thus  preparing  the  instruments  of  death.  Little 
more  is  requisite  but  the  command  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the  cloud, 
^'  Thrust  in  thy  sickle  and  reap ;  for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to 
reap  ;  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe." 

Austria  has  received  the  first  instalment  of  divine  judgment.  The 
reverses  already  experienced  seem  but  the  prelude  to  final  overthrqw. 
The  Gk)d  of  Justice  is  now  making  inquisition  for  blood,  and  fearful 
is  the  cry  ascending  from  that  crimson  tide  which  has  been  flowing 
for  centuries  through  means  of  Austrian  cruelty. 

The  Neapolitan  Kingdom  has  also  been  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
justice.  The  deliverer  of  a  downtrodden  people  has  rescued  the 
inhabitants  of  Sicily  from  the  iron  grasp  of  a  despotic  king.  The 
shock  of  war  has  reached  and  shaken  the  capital.  The  haughty 
monarch,  who  would  not  deign  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  is 
made  to  tremble  as  Belshazzar,  when  the  mysterious  hand  wrote  upon 
the  wall  of  his  palace  the  judgment- warrant  of  his  throne  and  his 
kingdom.  It  would  not  be  surprising  though  the  execrated  King  of 
the  two  Sicilies  should  be  in  exile  ere  these  pages  meet  the  eyes  of 
our  readers. 

Italy  throughout  seems  convulsed.  The  Pope  on  his  throne  shares 
the  alarms  of  his  petty  tyrants.     Though  professing  to  guide  the  des- 
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tinies  of  nations,  he  cannot  direct  the  affairs  of  his  own  doomed  capi- 
tal. His  cry  of  alarm  has  been  heai'd  throngh  Europe ;  while  those 
hasting  from  distant  lands  to  his  aid,  have  speedily  returned  to  bezu* 
testimony  to  the  iniquity  of  his  administration.  The  return  of  Irish 
recruits  has  practicidly  demonstrated  the  misrule  or  the  Papacy,  while 
the  enlistment  exhibits  in  their  true  social  aspects  the  so-called  Popish 
citizens  of  G-reat  Britian  and  Ireland.  It  would  seem  that  ere  long 
the  page  of  history  may  record  another  flight  of  the  Pope,  and  another 
act  in  the  bloody  drama  of  Italy. 

While  these  things  are  passing  in  the  kingdoms  identified  with  the 
Papacy,  the  same  power  is  shaking  the  Mahommedan  Empire.  Weak- 
ness and  decay  mark  its  administration.  Foreign  intervention  may 
for  a  time  wani  off  the  invading  foe ;  but  all  the  powers  of  earth  must 
fail  to  arreiBt  that  fatal  paralysis  with  which  it  is  visitedr  The  recent 
massacre  of  nearly  6000  Christians  by  Druses  and  Turks  may  prove 
the  fatal  shock  to  the  ^'  sick  man^s  "  system.  The  opportunity  is  now 
afforded  for  the  Emperor  of  France  to  try  anew  the  blighted  and 
baffled  schemes  of  his  ambitious  uncle.  Having  gained  so  much  by 
becoming  the  civic  guard  of  Bome,  his  power  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  taking  charge  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land.  Ilie 
recent  massacre  is  likely  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  Russia,  so  that 
the  gravest  questions  of  national  policy  may  spring  from  this  fearful 
outburst  of  fanaticism  and  cruelty. 

At  home  there  is  peace,  but  not  without  many  tokens  of  approaching 
war.  Having  been  partakers  in  the  sins  of  the  Papacy,  Britain  cannot 
escape  the  threatened  plagues.  Though  our  Volunteer  movement  is 
for  "  Defence,  not  defiance ;"  yet,  should  the  necessity  of  defence  come, 
the  calamity  may  be  greater  than  extended  wars  upon  a  foreign  soil. 
Were  our  commerce  arrested  by  a  collision  with  France,  innumerable 
dangers  might  speedily  flow  from  the  stagnation  of  trade,  or  scarcity 
cf  provisions.  It  would  require  only  a  failure  of  our  crops,  and  the 
prevention  of  foreign  supplies  for  a  limited  period,  to  change  the 
whole  aspects  of  our  prosperous  nation.  The  recent  patriotism  of  our 
volunteers  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  The  southern  and  northern 
Reviews  are  events  felt  and  recorded  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
But  let  us  beware  of  the  spirit  of  pride  and  boasting ;  for  "  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

The  present  struggle  is  between  despotism  and  freedom.  Wherever 
the  one  is  sought,  and  the  other  exists,  there  must  be  a  conflict  The 
American  slaves,  as  really  as  the  peoples  of  Italy,  are  waging  the 
war  of  freedom  against  their  oppressors.  The  termination  of  the 
conflict  may  be  the  battle  of  Armageddon ;  but  let  those  made  free 
by  truth  rejoice  that  the  gathering  storm  shall  be  succeeded  by  the 
promised  day  of  peace  and  millennial  glory. 

Space  forbids  the  special  record  of  ecclesiastical  events ;  but  it  must 
appear  to  every  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  Christendom  is 
also  on  the  eve  of  pprtentous  changes.  In  almost  every  section  of  the 
Church  there  are  shakings  and  commotions — revolutions  of  sentiment, 
accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  practice.  On  every  hand 
there  is  a  sheathing  of  swords  and  the  erection  of  banners  of  peace, 
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as  if  the  triumph  of  truth  was  universal.  Nay,  more,  the  banner  of 
peace  is  supplanting  the  banner  of  truth.  There  is  a  united  cry  of 
'^  Peace,  peace/'  aJthough  the  conditions  of  peace  have  not  biaen 
attained.  The  same  diplomacy  which  characterized  the  nations  during 
the  bygone  period  of  peace  is  being  adopted  by  the  Churches.  The 
former  has  not  saved  the  nations  from  war ;  neither  will  the  latter  from 
contentions  and  divisions  in  the  Church.  It  will  soon  be  found  that 
the  bulwarks  of  Zion  are  even  more  neglected  than  our  national 
defences  were  prior  to  the  general  commotions  of  Europe.  Never 
was  the  injunction  of  the  Spirit  more  important  or  appropriate,  ^*  Walk 
about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her ;  teU  the  towers  thereof.  Mark 
ye  well  her  bulwarks — consider  her  palaces, — that  ye  may  tell  it  to 
the  generation  following."  The  Tricentenary  of  the  Scottish  Refor- 
mation, for  which  such  preparations  were  made,  has  been  held.  There 
is  not  wanting  matter  for  comment  in  regard  to  it,  but  our  space  is 
already  fully  occupied. 


THE  ASSOCIATE   3YN0D  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  Synod,  from  its  commencement,  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  sister 
church  to  the  Secession  in  Scotland.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Original  Secession  Synod  in  1827,  this  relation  to  it  was  formally  re« 
cognized  by  that  Synod,  and  a  regular  correspondence  held  for  a  time 
between  the  two  Synods.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  de- 
tails as  to  this  at  present. 

After  protracted  negotiations,  the  great  majority  of  this  Synod 
formed  a  union  with  another  Synod  in  North  America,  denominated 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  on  the  basis  of  what  is  called  a  Tes- 
timony, which  we  have  before  us.  The  Formula  of  this  new  body, 
called  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain.  This  Testimony  is  a  term  of  communion.  But  its  adoption 
was  combined  with  a  preamble  containing  a  clause  in  which  we  find 
the  following  statement : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  agreed  between  the  two  Chnrcbes,  that  the  forbearanoe  in  bve, 
which  is  required  by  the  law  of  God»  will  be  exercised  towards  any  brethren  who 
may  not  be  able  fally  to  sobscribe  the  standards  of  the  united  Choreh,  while  they 
do  not  determinedly  oppose  them,  but  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and 
things  whereby  one  may  edify  another/'  i 

On  this  we  have  no  space  for  comment  at  present.  Against  the 
union  several  ministers  have  protested,  and  claim  to  be  the  Associate 
Synod  of  North  America.  There  are  fourteen  ministers,  formed  into 
three  Presbyteries,  and  they  have  forty-seven  congregations,  most  of 
which  are  very  small. 

At  a  late  meeting,  this  Synod  engaged  in  the  duty  of  covenanting, 
and  at  their  meeting  in  May,  1860.  We  find,  in  the  report  of  the 
Synod's  proceedings  before  us,  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Synod  of 
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Original  Seceden  of  Scotland,  having  reported  the  non-falfilment  of  that  dnty,  it 
was  agreed  to  continue  the  committee,  wiUi  instmctions  to  forward  such  docnmenta 
to  onr  brethren  in  Scotland  aa  may  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  our 
position.'* 

This  subject  may  therefore  be  expected  to  be  soon  laid  before  the 
United  Original  Secession  Synod. 


PRESENTATION  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  GRAHAM. 

The  Original  Seceders  lately  built  a  small  but  neat  church  in  Fawlds 
Street,  Kilmarnock,  which  is  now  free  from  debt  Although  the 
body  is  but  small  here,  the  Rev.  John  Graham  has  been  their  pastor 
for  about  the  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is  much  held  in  esteem  by  the 
members  of  his  congregation.  Last  week  they  met  in  their  church 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their  pastor  with  a  tangible  token  of 
esteem, — Mr  William  King,  shoemaker,  in  the  chair.  After  prayer 
had  been  offered  up,  Mr  WUliam  King,  grocer,  in  name  of  the  congre- 
gation, referred  to  the  long  and  faithful  ministerial  labours  of  the 
Bev.  Mr  Graham  amongst  them,  and  presented  him  with  a  beautiful 
Purse,  containing  thirty -five  Sovereigns, — to  which*Mr  Graham  made 
a  very  feeling  and  suitable  reply.  Mr  Hamilton  King  then  presented 
Mr  Graham  with  a  fine  gold  brooch  for  Mrs  Graham, — to  which  he 
made  a  suitable  acknowledgment  Mr  John  Thorbum,  the  oldest 
elder  in  the  church,  then  offered  up  prayer,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. — Scottish  Ouardianj  23d 
August. 


DUNDEE   CONGREGATION. 

This  congregation  held  a  special  meeting  in  their  place  of  worship 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  2d  July  last,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting their  pastor,  the  Bev.  William  Bobertson,  with  a  small  token 
of  their  esteem.  Mr  Bobertson  being  present  by  invitation,  the  Chair- 
man stated  to  him  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  the  hearty  good 
feeling  which  had  been  maiiifested  on  the  occasion.  He  then  called 
on  Mr  Daniel  Cowans,  who  came  forward,  and,  in  name  of  the  mem- 
bers and  adherents  of  the  congregation,  presented  him  with  a  hand- 
some Purse,  containing  thirty-three  Sovereigns,  as  an  expression  of 
their  esteem  and  affectionate  regard  for  him  as  their  pastor.  Mr 
Bobertson  replied  in  a  very  feeling  and  appropriate  manner,  and 
hoped  that  this  handsome  and  unexpected  present  would  stimulate 
him  to  seek  more  diligently  and  prayerfully  iJbeir  spiritual  good. 

Several  addresses  were  afterwards  delivered  by  various  members 
relating  to  the  past  history  and  present  duty  of  the  congregation ; 
and,  altogether,  the  meeting  was  of  a  most  happy  and  harmonious 
description. 


THE 
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CHRIST'S  CALL  TO  A  BACKSLIDING  PEOPLE.* 

"  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thoa  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first 
workfl ;  or  else  I  will  come  onto  thee  qaickly,  and  will  remove  thj  candlestick 
out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent." — Bev.  li.  5. 

The  Church  of  Ephesus  held  a  high  place  among  those  founded  by 
the  Apostles.  It  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constel- 
lation of  earlj  Christian  Churches.  Its  very  situation  tended  to 
enhance  its  importance.  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  of  Proconsular 
Asia.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Proconsul — the  seat  of  the 
high  courts  of  law — the  highway  of  intercourse  with  Rome.  Asiatics, 
Greeks,  Romans,  the  representatives  of  the  east  and  the  west,  met  in 
its  streets;  while  in  its  busy  harbour  lay  the  ships  of  every  land. 
It  was  among  the  foremost  of  oriental  cities  for  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  but  its  crowning  glory  was  the  Temple  of  Diana — the  wonder 
of  the  world — to  which,  on  the  yearly  festival  of  the  goddess,  crowds 
of  admiring  worshippers  flocked  from  all  the  countries  round.  A 
Christian  Church  placed  in  such  a  centre  of  power  and  idolatrous 
coDcourse  could  not  fail  to  attract  a  notice  and  wield  an  influence 
peculiarly  great. 

For  this  very  reason  the  Church  of  Ephesus  seems  to  have  been 
made  the  object  of  special  apostolic  care.  Planted  by  Paul,  it  enjoyed 
his  personal  ministrations  for  three  successive  years — a  longer  period 
than  he  seems  to  have  given  to  the  care  of  any  other  church  at  one 
time.  The  reason,  he  states,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  was,  thai 
a  great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to  him,  and  there  were  many 
adversaries.  Nowhere  did  the  Gospel  win  a  more  signal  triumph 
than  in  that  chosen  seat  of  Satan — that  great  stronghold  of  worldly 
pride  and  Pagan  idolatry.  The  splendour  of  Diana's  shrine  waxed 
pale  before  the  glory  of  the  cross,  as  held  forth  by  Paul,  till  her  wor- 
ship was  like  to  be  deserted;  and  her  interested  votaries  rose  in  frantic 
rage  and  shook  the  whole  city  with  tumult  and  riot,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  a  reaction  in  her  favour.     Many,  too,  who  had  practised 

^  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seoeders,  and 
printed  at  the  Synod's  reqaest. 
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sorcery  and  magic,  threw  away  those  arts  of  hell  for  the  holy  service 
of  Jesus,  and  brought  their  books  of  incantation  together,  and  ^'  burned 
them  before  all  men ;  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found 
it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver ;  so  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  God 
and  prevailed."  And  not  in  Ephesus  alone  was  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  felt.  Many  of  the  strangers  who  resorted  thither  for  business 
or  the  worship  of  Diana,  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Paul,  and  carried  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  their  distant  homes ;  ''  so  that  all  who  dwelt  in 
Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks." 

And  thus,  God  blessing  the  labours  of  Paul,  the  infant  Church  of 
£phe8us  rapidly  grew,  and  became  a  beacon  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
those  dark  heathen  lands.  Of  its  after  history,  till  the  date  of  the 
epistle  before  us,  we  know  but  little  with  certainty.  Paul,  on  his 
journey  from  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem,  sent  for  its  elders  to  Miletus, 
and  there  gave  them  a  most  affecting  farewell  charge,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  warned  them,  that  after  his  departing  should  grievous 
wolves  enter  in  among  ihem,  not  sparing  the  ilock,  and  also  of  their 
own  selves  should  men  arise  speaking  perverse  things  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  them.  These  will  appear  either  not  to  have  come  for  a 
while,  or  to  have  been  promptly  resisted ;  for  in  the  sublime  epistle 
which  Paul  wrote  them  some  years  after  when  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  we 
find  him  speaking  of  them  in  terms  of  unqualified  approval,  telling 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  their  faith  in  the  Loxd  Jesus  and  love  unto 
all  the  saints,  and  that  he  ceased  not  to  give  thanks  for  them,  making 
mention  of  them  in  his  prayers.  We  learn  no  more  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  from  Scripture  till  now,  thirty  years  after  the  martyrdom  of 
its  devoted  founder.  John  is  commissioned  by  hia  exalted  Lord  to 
write  it  this  epistle. 

The  language  of  much  of  this  epistle  is  highly  commendatory.  Christ 
owns  that  the  Ephesian  Church  was  active  and  laborious  in  His  ser- 
vice. "  I  know  Uiy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience.''  He 
testifies  that,  though  exposed  to  peculiar  trials,  she  had  hitherto  stood 
by  His  cause  with  courage  and  constancy — ''  and  hast  borne,  and  bast 
patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake  hast  laboured  and  hast  not  fainted." 
In  particular,  He  speaks  approvingly  of  the  thorough  way  in  which  she 
bad  sifted  the  high  pretensions  of  certain  false  teachers — ^probably 
those  referred  to  by  Paul  in  his  charge  at  Miletus, — and  of  the  abhor- 
rence with  which  die  had  rejected  them  and  their  wicked  doetrines 
and  deeds.  '  *^  I  know  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil  i 
and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not, 
and  hast  found  them  liars;"  and  again,  ^Uhis  tiiou  hast,  that  thou 
hatest  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  1  also  hate." 

Well,  what  more  could  be  said  of  any  church  than  the  faithful  and 
true  Witness  here  testifies  of  Ephesus?  Active  in  works  of  faith  and 
labours  of  love — patient  and  enduring  in  the  furnace  of  trial — with 
searching  care  excluding  all  false  apostles  from  her  pulpits,  and  all 
errorists  and  evil-doers  from  her  communion-roll,  not  able  even  to 
"  bear  "  them, — must  she  not  be  written  down  a  faultless  and  flourish- 
ing Church  ?  Man  no  doubt  would  be  ready  to  pronounce  her  such, 
but  not  so  He  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.     With  all  her  seem- 
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ing  verdare  and  fnutfalness,  He  sees  the  worm  of  decay  at  the  root 
He  bas  one  fault  to  bring  against  ber,  which,  like  a  dead  fly,  tainto 
all  the  odoroiifi  ointment  of  her  good  deeds.  When,  like  the  young 
man 'in  the  Gospel,  she  might  be  ready  to  say,  ^^  What  lack  I  yet?" 
He  makes  the  fatal  announcement,  ''  One  thing  thou  lackest.'^  Ah ! 
with  what  alarming  distinctness  does  this  one  jarring  note  smite  the 
ear  amid  the  sweet  mnsic  of  so  mnch  commendation — ^'  Nevertheless, 
I  baye  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  bast  left  thy  first  love." 

In  this  ancient  message  to  His  Church  at  Ephesus,  Christ  speaks  to 
all  His  churches  through  all  time.  '*  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches/'  And  while  we  would 
speak  witb  all  caution,  and  with  a  humbling  sense  of  our  own  share 
in  what  we  deplore,  we  cannot  but  express  the  sorrowful  conviction, 
that  the  rebuke  here  addressed  to  the  first  of  Asiatic  churches  is  pecu- 
Haiiy  applicable  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  in  our 
own  day,  and  that  her  great  Head  is  even  now  addressing  to  her  the 
solemn  admonition  and  warning  of  the  text,  ^^  Bemember  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works,  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place, 
except  thou  repent." 

Endeavouring,  then,  to  point  our  observations  to  the  position  and 
duty  of  the  Church  in  our  own  land,  let  us  glance,  firsts  at  the  state  of 
the  Church  of  Ephesus  as  described  in  the  text ;  secondly^  at  her  duty 
in  that  state ;  and  thirdly^  at  the  threatened  consequence  of  her  ne^ 
glecting  that  duty. 

I.  The  state  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  as  set  before  us  in  the  text. 
She  is  charged  with  having  fallen — fallen  from  her  first  works. 
She  had  not  ceased  working  for  Christ.  She  was  still  working  actively 
and  perseveriugly  for  Him.  '^  I  know,"  He  says  approvingly,  '^  thy 
works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience.'' 

Bnt  she  had  ceased  to  do  hot  first  works.  This  may  be  partly  ex« 
plained  by  the  statement  that  she  had  left  her  first  love.  To  some 
extent  she  might  be  doing  the  same  things  she  had  done  from  the 
beginning,  but  she  did  not  do  them  from  the  same  glowing  love  and 
zeal.  Outwardly  and  formally  her  obedience  may  have  been  much 
the  same,  but  the  flame  of  burning  devotedness  which  had  of  old  en- 
kindled it  was  gone.  The  body  may  have  been  there,  but  the  old 
spirit  was  departing  or  fled. 

But  we  think  there  is  more  than  this  implied  here.  When  a  tree 
begins  to  wither,  its  fruit  becomes  deficient  in  quantity  as  well  as  in 
quality.  So  when  love  to  Christ  declines,  obedience  will  fail  in  extent 
as  well  as  in  motive.  It  will  grow  partial  and  defective  no  less  than 
lifeless  and  formal.  And  from  the  express  command  to  do  her  first 
-works,  we  may  infer  that  the  Church  of  Ephesus  had  begun  to  neglect 
altogether  some  of  those  works  which  had  been  the  glory  of  her  early 
day.  The  fervent  single-hearted  loyalty  to  her  Lord  which  had  led 
ber  to  bind  His  whole  law  to  her  heart,  and  to  do  all  that  He  required 
of  ber  simply  because  He  required  it,  seems  to  have  cooled  down 
into  a  temporising  spirit,  which  eared  to  do  only  so  much  as  was  com* 
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patible  with  present  ease,  safety,  honour,  and  advantage.  Old  paths 
were  being  forsaken  becanse  they  had  grown  too  thorny  to  the  foot 
and  too  steep  to  climb.  Former  attainments  were  being  let  slip  be- 
canse they  had  become  difficult  or  dangerous  to  keep.  The  noble 
first  works  of  high-souled  allegiance  to  Jesus  were  given  np  for  forms 
of  activity,  dutiful  and  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  but  smelling  less 
rankly  of  ^*  the  offence  of  the  cross." 

And  if  this  be  a  true  estimate  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  as  here 
described,  need  I  say  how  closely  the  present  state  of  the  Reformation 
Church  in  our  own  land  resembles  it  ?  She,  too,  is  still  working  for 
Christ.  She  is  labouring  with  a  manifold  activity  in  His  service  most 
commendable,  most  cheering.  Never  was  the  Oospel  preached  in  her 
pulpits  more  zealously  and  laboriously,  if  not  to  say  purely,  than  now. 
Almost  every  section  belonging  to  her  has  its  foreign  missions,  by 
which,  at  a  large  expenditure  of  means,  it  is  bearing  its  part  in  the 
glorious  enterprise  of  carrying  the  light  of  the  Oospel  into  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth.  Every  section  has  its  home  missions — ^its  Sab* 
bath  schools — its  multiplied  agencies  for  reclaiming  the  spiritually 
outcast,  and  gathering  them  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Bible  societies 
are  scattering  the  Word  of  Life  broadcast  over  the  land  and  over  the 
world.  Tract  societies  are  following  iit  their  wake,  laying  hold  of  the 
marvellous  power  of  cheap  production  with  which  science  has  gifted 
the  press,  to  bring  religious  reading,  such  as  it  may  be,  to  the  hands 
of  all  who  can  read.  Everywhere  the  Church  is  active — restlessly, 
almost  feverishly  active — ^in  planning  and  plying  schemes  of  useful- 
ness ;  and  we  can  conceive  her  great  Head  looking  down  well  pleased 
on  her  busy  toils,  and  saying  '*  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labour, 
and  thy  patience." 

But  has  He  not  to  add,  ^^  Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat  against 
thee,  becanse  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love ;  remember  therefore  whence 
thou  art  fallen  ?"  Where  is  the  pure  and  single-eyed  regard  to  the 
honour  of  Christ  which  animated  the  Church  of  the  First  and  Second 
Reformation,  and  made  it  her  first  grand  undeviating  aim  to  secure 
the  full  acknowledgment  of  His  claims  as  King  of  Zion  and  Oover- 
nor  among  the  nations  ?  The  Church  of  Scotland  in  those  days  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  She  laboured  for  the  good  of 
souls,  to  the  extent  of  her  means  and  opportunities,  with  an  energetic 
zeal  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Church  in  our  own  day.  But  she 
laboured  for  the  good  of  souls  in  subordination  to  the  glory  of  Christ ; 
and  where,  we  adc,  is  that  full  and  faithful  testimony  for  the  royal 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  Christ,  as  Head  over  the  Church  and  over 
the  nation,  which  she  unfurled  in  the  face  of  the  fiercest  persecution, 
and  counted  it  the  highest  of  all  honours  to  seal  with  her  blood  ? 

The  Headship  of  Christ  I  In  these  days  of  high  and  refined  spiritu* 
ality,  when  men  cloak  their  indifference  to  the  truths  of  religion  under 
pretexts  of  hating  ^^  dogmas,"  it  has  become  fashionable  to  sneer  at 
It  as  a  dry  and  barren  formula  not  worth  the  contending  for.  Well  I 
callfit  a  formula,  but  it  is  at  least  a  formula  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of 
inspiration,  and  expressive  of  a  grand  and  glorious  reality.  It  may 
be  a  formula,  but  it  sums  np  comprehensively  the  great  ohject  for 
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which  the  Church  of  our  fathers  conteoded  and  suffered.  It  was  the 
watchword  on  the  walls  of  our  Zion  in  her  hest  and  hrightest  days. 
It  was  the  maintenance  of  it  which  gave  her  first  works  their  distin- 
guishing elevation  and  glory.  To  have  Christ  puhlicly  owned  as 
King  in  Church  and  State  was  her  dearest  and  highest  aspiration ;  for 
well  she  knew,  that  if  Christ  had  His  own  place  in  Church  and  State, 
everything  else  would  he  sure  to  go  well 

And  how  nohly  did  she  strive  to  realize  this !  Owning  Christ  as 
her  only  head,  she  would  tolerate  nothing  in  her  creed  but  what  He 
had  revealed  in  His  Word ;  nothing  in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
her  members  openly  at  variance  with  His  will  and  dishonouring  to 
His  name ;  nothing  in  her  forms  of  worship  and  government  contrary 
to  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount  of  New  Testament  precept  and 
example ;  no  usurping  interference  of  civil  authority  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  proper  affairs.  Proclaiming  Christ  also  to  be  Prince  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  she  laboured  with  very  wonderful  success  to 
bring  the  State  to  acknowledge  His  claims ;  to  lend  its  authority  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  go 
harmoniously  along  with  herself,  in  its  own  proper  sphere,  in  advanc- 
ing a  work  of  scriptural  reformation  throughout  the  land.  Nay,  not 
content  with  this,  she  prevailed  on  the  State  to  join,  with  herself  in 
solemn  national  covenants  to  the  Most  High,  by  which  they  mutually 
bound  themselves,  so  long  as  they  should  continue  to  exist,  to  wage 
an  exterminating  war  against  every  antichristian  system  and  thing, 
and  never  to  cease  working,  in  their  respective  places,  till  the  cause  of 
the  Bedeemer — the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  liberty  and 
love— was  triumphant  over  the  three  kingdoms. 

Such,  briefly  and  very  generally  stated,  were  the  Church's  first 
works.  We  ask,  has  she  not  fallen  from  these  f  Among  all  her 
multiplicity  of  labours,  is  she,  as  of  old,  making  it  her  paramount 
aim  and  effort  to  have  Christ  publicly  and  practically  owned  as  King 
in  Church  and  State,  and  all  ranks  and  classes  united  in  a  common 
bond  of  allegiance  to  His  sway  ?  Among  all  her  works  of  piety  and 
benevolence — and  would  to  God  they  were  a  thousand-fold  greater 
than  what  they  are! — is  the  banner  of  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant 
fltill  home  aloft  in' her  hands,  as  of  old  it  was  borne  in  the  hands  of 
her  sons  when  they  went  out  to  battle  for  Christ's  rights  and  their 
own  on  many  a  bloody  field  ?  We  ask  not  how  much  she  is  doing, 
but  we  ask — and  the  text  shows  her  great  Lord  is  solemnly  asking — 
is  she  doing  her  first  works  f 

We  deal  out  no  rash  censure.  We  pronounce  no  dogmatic  judg- 
ment We  appeal  to  undeniable  facts.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our 
National  Covenants — those  great  deeds  of  allegiance  to  Christ— sanc- 
tioned by  Scripture  and  manifestly  owned  by  God,  the  very  crown  and 
keystone  of  the  glorious  Reformation  in  Church  and  State,  are  now 
disowned  by  the  great  majority  in  these  lands,  and  the  doctrine  of 
their  continued  obligation  ridiculed  as  the  idle  dream  of  sectarian 
fJEmaticism  ?  And  while  the  Covenants  themselves  are  treated  as  effete 
relics  of  the  past,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  great  scriptural 
principles  they  recognize,  and  many  of  the  great  scriptural  duties  they 
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lay  a  fiolemn  superadded  obligation  on  the  Church  and  land  to  perform, 
are  given  to  the  winds?  In  these  deeds,  the  representatives  of  the 
State  bound  themselves  to  oo-operate,  in  their  own  place,  with  the 
Church  in  carrying  forward  a  work  of  Reformation,  and  the  Solemn 
League  expressly  recognizes  the  duty  of  the  King  to  employ  His 
authority  for  ^'  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion ;"  and 
are  there  not  multitudes  within  the  Church  at  this  day  who  openly 
maintain  that  rulers,  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  who 
would  absolve  them  from  all  obligation  in  their  civil  capacity  to  sup- 
port Christ's  Church  and  promote  Christ's  cause — who,  cutting  them 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  Christ's  law,  would  leave  them  to  drift  on 
without  compass  or  chart  over  the  wide  waters  of  a  godless  expediency? 
These  deeds  bind  us  as  a  nation  "  to  extirpate  Popery ; "  and  is  not 
Popery  every  year  more  largely  endowed,  pampered,  allowed  to  work  its 
way  into  places  of  trust  and  influence,  while  the  Church  either  looks  on 
in  callous  indifference,  or  raises  such  a  feeble  protest  as  is  scarcely  heard 
and  certainly  never  minded  in  our  halls  of  legislation  ?  They  bind  us 
as  a  nation  to  ^*  extirpate  Prelacy ; "  and  does  not  Prelacy  sit  in  lordly 
pride  in  the  high  places  of  the  land,  established  by  law  over  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  empire,  while  Covenanted  Presbyterians  are 
taking  up  the  idea  that  no  one  form  of  church  government  is  laid 
down  in  the  Word  of  God  above  another— or,  in  other  words,  that 
Christ  has  left  the  Church  to  frame  what  form  of  government  she 
pleases,  according  to  time  and  circumstances, — ^and,  under  covert  of  this 
latitudinarian  notion,  are  publicly  associating  with  Episcopalians  in 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  ecclesiastical  communion  ?  They  bind  us  to 
"extirpate  heresy,"  and  ^'whatsoever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  sound 
doctrine ; "  and  are  there  not  sections  of  the  Church  which  profess 
to  take  the  Covenanted  Standards  of  doctrine  as  the  subordinate 
rule  of  their  faith,  while  allowing  a  thinly  disguised  and  diluted  Ar- 
minianism  to  sound  forth  from  not  a  few  of  their  pulpits  without  check 
or  frown  ?  They  bind  us  to  extirpate  whatever  is  ''  contrary  to  the 
power  of  godliness ; "  and  who  needs  to  be  told  through  how  much  of 
the  Church  the  wholesome  sternness  of  her  primitive  discipline  has 
degenerated  into  the  shadow  of  a  name,  and  such  laxity  is  tolerated  as 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  members  of  the  Church 
from  the  children  of  a  Christless  world  ?  They  bind  us,  in  a  word,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  "  the  near- 
est possible  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion ; "  but  instead  of 
efforts  to  realize  this  uniformity  by  the  earnest  use  of  every  means 
likely  to  remove  differences  of  sentiment,  and  bring  to  see  eye  to  eye, 
need  we  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  rather  to  glory  in 
existing  differences  as  signs  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  freedom  of 
thought,  and  to  use  means  to  perpetuate  them  by  schemes  of  external 
union,  in  which  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  all  their  unsightli- 
ness  and  Babel-tongued  confusion  ? 

Were  it  not  such  a  sad  and  sorrowful  task  to  expose  our  mother's 
shame,  we  could  easily  point  to  other  instances  in  which  the  Reforma- 
tion Church  in  Scotland  has  fallen  from  her  scriptural  and  solemnly 
swom-to  attainments.     But  enough  surely  has  been  said  to  show  that 
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she  has  left  ber  first  love,  and  to  justify  ns  in  applying  to  her  the  so- 
lemn rebuke  and  admonition  of  the  text,  ^^  Eemember  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  fii«t  works." 

II.  The  duty  of  the  Ohnrcb  of  Ephesns  in  her  fallen  state.  A 
threefold  duty  is  here  laid  on  her  by  her  Lord :  to  remember  whence 
she  is  fallen ;  to  repent ;  to  do  her  first  works. 

1.  She  is  to  remember  whence  she  is  fallen.  Backsliding  churches, 
like  backsliding  individuals,  would  fain  shut  their  eyes  on  the  past. 
Secretly  conscious  of  their  fall,  they  would  rather  not  irritate  con- 
science by  the  memory  of  their  better  days.  But  all  reformation 
must  begin  with  serious  reflection ;  therefore,  says  Christ,  "  remember." 

This  remembrance,  then,  is  a  duty.  It  is  not,  like  a  knowledge  of 
the  iaci»  of  civil  history,  a  mere  desirable  accomplishment.  It  is  not 
a  thing  which  the  Church  may  or  may  not  do  according  to  her  con- 
venience or  pleasure.  It  is  the  express  requirement  of  Christ  that  all 
in  the  Church  should  know,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  opportunities, 
the  first  works  from  which  she  has  fallen.  From  the  throne  of  the 
exalted  Redeemer  comes  the  command,  and  duty  to  Him  requires  that 
it  be  &ithfully  performed.  ^*  Remember  whence  thou  art  fallen." 
**  Remember  the  days  of  old ;  consider  the  years  of  many  generations ; 
ask  thy  father  and  he  wiU  show  thee,  thy  elders  and  they  will  tell 
thee." 

Tliis  remembrance  must  be  faithful  KudfulL  If  the  first  works  are 
to  be  done  again — ^if  the  shame  and  the  guilt  of  falling  from  them  are 
to  be  duly  felt — ^they  must  be  remembered  in  their  true  nature  and  to 
their  full  extent.  The  lapse  of  time  will  not  justify  the  misconception 
or  forgetfulness  of  any  one  of  them,  where  means  of  information  do 
exist.  From  generation  to  generation,  while  the  Church  of  Ephesns 
stood,  she  was  bound  by  the  command  of  her  Lord  ever  speaking  to 
ber  from  the  page  of  this  epistle,  to  search  out  and  keep  full  in  view 
her  past  attainments.  And  though  more  than  two  centuries  have  fled 
since  our  Church  reached  her  highest  glory  in  the  attainments  of  the 
Second  Reformation,  all  her  members  are  under  the  same  command- 
ing obligation,  to  obtain  just  and  comprehensive  views  of  those  attain- 
ments as  far  as  ever  their  circumstances  will  allow. 

This  remembrance  must  also  be  impartial  and  diacriminaHve. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  must  not  be  led  by  a  blind  reverence  for  antiquity, 
or  an  idolatrous  admiration  of  the  men  of  other  days,  to  accept  all  the 
past  doings  of  the  Church  as  equally  good.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
mnst  beware  of  that  vaunting  conceit  of  present  progress  which  would 
throw  away  what  is  good  in  the  past  doings  of  the  Church,  merely 
because  it  is  old.  Here,  as  in  everything,  the  command  is,  "  prove  all 
things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  "  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and 
see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 

The  call  to  the  Church  of  Ephesns  to  do  her  first  works  does  not 
imply  that  all  her  early  doings  were  absolutely  perfect.  The  bright- 
est page  in  the  annals  of  the  purest  church  on  earth  will  be  blotted 
more  or  less  by  the  errors  and  imperfections  that  evermore  cleave  to 
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the  doings  of  sinful  men.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  first  works  of  the 
Church  are  scriptural — ^in  accordance  with  the  revealed  will  of  her 
great  Lawgiver  and  King — ^that  they  are  to  be  held  fast  and  perpe- 
tuated from  age  to  age.  In  remembering  her  first  works,  then,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  what  is  scriptural  and  what  is  marked 
by  the  failings  of  the  human  agents  that  wrought  them.  With  the 
page  of  Church  history  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  Word  of  Gh)d — ^the 
eternal  standard  of  truth  and  duty — ^in  the  other,  we  must  carefully 
separate  between  the  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  of  true  scrip- 
tural attainment,  and  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  human  weakness 
and  error ;  and  while  we  are  bound  resolutely  to  hold  fast  the  one,  we 
are  to  let  the  other  go.  And  sure  we  are,  if,  instead  of  lightly  abus- 
ing what  they  have  never  been  at  pains  to  examine,  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  these  lands  would  only  sit  down  and  patiently 
and  impartially  weigh  the  great  principles  and  attainments  of  the 
Covenanted  Beformation  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  they  would 
be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  to  what  extent  they  have  been  ignor- 
antly  fighting  against  Gkxl,  by  contemning  what  in  His  Word  He 
has  clearly  stamped  with  the  broad  seal  of  His  infinite  authority. 

Again,  this  remembrance  mtist  be  handed  down  by  parents  to  their 
children.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  day,  nor  is  it  the  duty  of  a  single 
generation.  While  the  Church  continues  to  decline,  the  command  of 
her  Lord  to  her  is,  to  remember  whence  she  has  fdlen.  As  much, 
then,  as  parents  are  bound  to  remember  this  themselves,  are  they 
bound  to  see  that  it  shall  be  remembered  till  the  day  of  the  Church's 
repentance,  by  faithfully  teaching  it  to  their  children.  Parents  are 
bound  to  teach  their  children  all  moral  duty ;  they  are  bound,  then,  to 
impress  on  them  this  great  duty  of  remembering  and  doing  the 
Church's  first  works.  But  how  can  they  do  this  unless  they  fully  and 
carefully  instruct  them  as  to  what  those  first  works  really  are? 
Jewish  parents  were  commanded  to  teach  their  children  the  story  of 
their  Church's  first  works,  and  especially  that  of 'her  public  covenant- 
ing at  Horeb,  as  appears  firom  the  command  of  Grod  by  Moses — "  Only 
take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the 
things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thy 
heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life  :  but  teach  them  thy  sons  and  thy  sons' 
sons ;  specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  Grod  in 
Horeb."  01  if  parents  would  only  do  their  duty  by  seeking  to  imbue 
the  susceptible  minds  of  their  children  with  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation, 
then  might  we  hope  that  the  battle  would  yet  be  turned  to  the  gate, 
and  the  banner  of  the  Covenant,  upheld  by  the  young  vigorous  arms 
of  the  rising  race,  float  proudly  and  triumphantly  as  it  has  done  before  I 
Fearful  is  the  responsibility  of  parents,  and  especially  parents  who 
have  vowed  to  maintain  a  public  testimony  for  these  principles  and 
attunments,  if  they  allow  t£eir  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
them,  and  caring,  Gallio-like,  for  none  of  these  things.  In  that  case, 
a  testimony  for  them  must  go  down,  and  at  the  door  of  faithless 
parents  wOl  lie  the  guilt  of  its  fall. 

Once  more,  the  Church  is  to  secure  and  perpetuate  this  remembrance 
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by  a  public  judicial  testimony  for  the  attainments  of  other  days.  The 
command  before  us  is  not  addressed  to  individuals  only ;  it  is  addressed 
to  the  Church  collectively,  as  represented  by  her  angel  or  presiding  min- 
ister. The  Church,  then,  in  her  collective  capacity,  is  bound  to  secure 
that  all  within  her  pale  shall  remember  and  shall  continue  to  remember 
her  first  works.  But  how  can  she  do  this  efficiently  and  authoritatively 
but  by  making  these  first  works  the  subject  of  a  public  judicial  testi- 
mony ? 

Even  if  the  Church  still  held  fast  the  attainments  of  her  early  days,  she 
would  be  bound  to  raise  a  public  testimony  to  the  glory  of  divine  grace 
that  enabled  her  to  make  them.     If,  however,  some  are  disowning  these 
attainments,  she  is  additionally  bound  to  raise  an  authoritative  testimony 
for  them,  that  the  backsliders  may  be  rebuked  and  convicted,  and  others 
prevented  from  following  their  example.     And  still  more,  if  the  majority 
of  the  Church  are  forgetting  and  trampling  on  those  attainments,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  a  mithful  minority  to  stand  forth  and  publicly  con- 
tend for  them,  to  the  glory  of  God-— the  deliverance  of  their  own  souls — 
the  good  of  their  erring  brethren — the  well-being  of  generations  to  come. 
But,  say  some,  the  Church  ought  to  testify  only  for  the  truth.     Most 
unwarrantable  assertion !     It  is  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  the  true 
Church  in  every  age.     The  ancient  Jewish  Church  testified,  not  merely 
for  the  character  of  the  one  true  God,  but  for  the  glorious  things  He  had 
wrought  for  her,  especially  in  her  early  days.     Look  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church,  and  see  how  the  Apostles  testified,  not  merely  for  the 
abstract  truths  of  Christianity,  but  for  the  great  historical  events  attend- 
ing its  introduction, — the  resurrection  of  Christ — the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit — the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  so  on.     See  too,  how,  in  their 
epistles  to  the  various  churches,  they  are  constantly  referring  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  those  churches  past  and  present,  and  to  the 
obligations  arising  out  of  these  drcumstances  to  tne  performance  of 
special  duties.     And  here  Christ  does  not  say,  remember  my  truth,  and 
act  in  accordance  with  it,  but,  "  Remember  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and 
do  thy  first  works."     We  defy  any  one  to  show  that  the  Church  is  not 
as  inach  bound  to  testify  for  attainments  that  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Word  of  God,  as  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  abstractly  considered. 
And  plainly,  she  must  be  specially  bound  to  testify  for  such  attainments, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  land,  they  have  been  ratified  by  deeds 
of  the  national  legislature  still  morally  binding,  and  by  public  vows  to 
the  Most  High,  that  will  continue  to  bind  both  Church  and  nation  so  Jong 
as  they  shall  retain  a  distinct  corporate  identity. 

2.  The  next  duty  laid  on  the  Church  of  £phesus  is  to  repent.  She 
iA  to  remember  the  height  from  which  she  has  fallen,  that  she  may  be 
duly  affected  with  the  sin  of  her  fall. 

The  sin  of  the  backslider  is  always  fearfully  great — that  of  a  back- 
sliding church,  from  the  high  public  interests  involved,  pre-eminently  so. 
What  grievous  dishonour  to  Christ,  when  the  Church  which  He  has  ap- 
pointed His  witness  on  earth  is  seen  openly  denying  truths  once  clearly 
ascertained,  and  disowning  attainments  manifestly  in  accordance  with 
His  law  ?  What  a  base  betrayal  of  her  trust  to  part  with  these,  after 
Christ  has  given  them  to  her  to  keep  for  Him,  with  the  explicit  charge, 
"  That  which  ye  have  already  hold  fast  till  I  come?"     What  vile  in- 
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flpratitude,  too,  for  the  distinguishinor  grace  by  which  Christ  enabled  her 
to  make  these  attainments,  to  throw  them  awaj,  in  compliance  with  the 
spirit  of  a  godless  age,  or  for  the  sake  of  present  seemmg  advantage  ? 
And  then  of  what  influence  for  good,  what  blessing,  what  dignity,  what 
glory,  has  she  wilfully  robbed  herself  by  falling  from  her  6rst  works  of 
zeal  and  devotedness  to  Christ?  How  many  evils  might  she  have 
averted,  how  much  more  good  done,  how  much  greater  progress  effected, 
if,  instead  of  backsliding,  she  had  held  on  her  way  waxing  stronger  and 
stronger  ?  And  the  sin  of  her  backsliding  is  immensely  airgravated,  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Reformation  Church  in  Scotland,  it  has  been,  from 
a  pitch  of  attainment  higher  than  that  of  any  church  since  Apostolic 
times,  persevered  in  deliberately  and  for  a  long  course  of  time,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  public  and  solemn  covenant  engagements.  O !  if  the 
Church  in  our  land  would  but  remember  how  woefully  she  has  fallen 
from  the  principles  and  attainments  of  her  covenanting  days,  and  realize 
all  the  abuse  of  clearest  light,  and  all  the  contempt  of  peerless  privilege, 
and  all  the  disloyalty  and  perjury  towards  her  covenanted  King  involved 
in  the  fall,  and  consider,  moreover,  how  that  fall  has  opened  the  way 
for  all  the  public  evils  which  are  coming  in  like  a  flood  upon  the  land, 
surely  she  would  see  that,  instead  of  being  lifted  up,  as  we  fear  she  is 
disp<»ed  to  be,  with  self-complacent  thoughts  of  tier  unprecedented 
labours  and  progress,  her  true  position  would  be  to  sit  down  and  mourn 
before  the  Lord  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Far,  very  far,  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  there  may  be  much  in  her 
present  state  that  is  highly  commendable.  Jesus  knows  her  works,  and 
her  labour,  and  her  patience.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  He 
knows  also  her  sin.  He  sees  lying  on  her  the  sin  of  having  fallen  from 
her  first  works — its  black  stain  made  doubly  black  by  the  guilt  of  cove- 
nant violation.  And  aye  and  until  she  repent  of  that  sin  by  unfeigned 
humiliation  and  sorrow,  and  confession  and  prayer  for  forgiveness,  as 
open  and  public  and  universal  as  has  been  her  fall,  she  cannot  expect 
the  full  measure  of  His  blessing,  and  may  look  to  be  weakened  and 
withered  by  His  frown.  "  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  place  till  they 
acknowledge  their  offence  and  seek  my  face :  in  their  affliction  they  will 
seek  me  early." 

3.  But  repentance  in  the  limited  sense  now  indicated  is  not  enough. 
The  Church  of  Ephesus  must  show  the  sincerity  and  thoroughness  of 
her  repentance  by  doing  her  first  works.  What  were  the  first  works  of 
that  ancient  Church  which  are  here  specially  alluded  to  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly determine ;  but  happily  we  know,  and  all  the  world  may  know, 
what  were  the  first  works  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  so  that 
this  command  has  a  point  and  a  distinctness  as  applied  to  her  which  she 
may  not  and  cannot  evade.  Let  her  again  unitedly  proclaim  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  her  own  and  only  King,  and  Lord  of  all  lords,  to  whom  the 
homage  and  allegiance  of  the  civil  government  of  this  land  is  supremely 
due.  Let  her  unitedly  own  the  continued  obligation  of  the  nation's 
covenants  with  God,  and  call  upon  the  State  to  join  with  her  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  reformation,  according  to  their  mutual  oath  and  vow! 
Let  her  accept  the  standards  of  her  faith  as  covenanted  standards  of 
uniformity  for  the  whole  three  kingdoms,  and  set  about  usin<7  every 
means  to  bring  all  within  their  borders  to  the  nearest  possible  h'armony 
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in  adherinji^  to  tho  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline,  which 
these  standards  set  forth  from  the  Word  of  God.  Let  her  do  such 
thini^s  from  a  spirit  of  undivided  love  and  loyalty  to  Jesus,  and  she  will 
be  doing  her  first  works. 

And  again,  we  repeat,  no  degree  of  earnestness  and  activity  in  other 
departments  of  duty — no  other  works  and  labour,  though,  like  those  of 
Ephesus,  they  may,  so  far  as  they  go,  receive  the  high  approval  of  Jesus 
— will  exempt  her  from  the  obligation  here  laid  on  her  to  do  her  first 
works.  She  may  cover  all  the  lands  of  heathenism  with  her  missions — 
she  may  gatlier  all  the  publicans  and  sinners  in  Britain  into  her  churches 
and  schools — she  may  found  Keformation  societies,  and  establish  Pro- 
testant institutes,  and  flood  Parliament  with  petitions  against  Popery ; 
bat  still  from  the  throne  of  her  exalted  King  comes  the  command,  do  thy 
first  works.  She  may  be  honoured  with  much  success  in  turning  sinners 
to  the  Lord.  Showers  of  blessing  may  descend  upon  her  fields,  and  a 
joy  like  that  of  harvest  may  thrill  the  souls  of  her  spiritual  husbandmen, 
as  they  see  sinners  falling  beneath  the  sickle  of  the  Word  in  the  hands 
of  the  ingathering  Spirit ;  but  this  goodness  is  sent  to  lead  her  to  re- 
pentance, and,  with  a  weightier  obligation  than  ever,  there  still  comes 
from  the  throne  of  her  King  the  command,  "  do  thy  first  worka^  Most 
heartily  do  we  desire  to  thank  God  for  all  that  the  various  sections  of 
the  Church  are  sincerely  and  scripturally  doing  in  the  service  of  Jesus ; 
but  the  doing  of  one  part  of  duty  can  never  exempt  from  the  obligation 
to  do  another,  and,  in  this  case,  a  prior  part  of  duty.  The  dissatisfied 
Master  says,  ''  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  leave  the  other 
undone."     Still  from  the  throne  comes  His  command,  "dothy/r«£ 

III.  On  the  third  part  of  onr  subject — the  threatened  consequences 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  neglecting  her  duty — little  needs  to  be  said. 
There  stands  the  terrible  threatening,  "  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place  except  thou  repent." 
And  on  the  page  of  history  stands  the  terrible  record  of  its  literal  ful- 
filment. The  Church  of  Ephesus  would  not  retui*n  to  her  first  works 
at  the  command  of  her  Lord;  and  bright  and  elevated  candlestick 
though  she  was,  giving  light,  as  we  have  seen,  to  all  the  neighbouring 
lands,  the  place  that  once  Knew  her  has  long  known  her  no  more.  For 
ages  not  a  single  Christian  has  been  known  to  dwell  at  Ephesus ;  and 
as  if  to  make  it  a  more  impressive  monument  of  the  truth  of  revelation 
and  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,  all  that  remains  even  of  the  material 
grandeur  of  that  queen  of  cities  is  a  few  solitary  ruins.  Even  the  infidel 
Gibbon  writes,  ^'  In  the  loss  of  Ephesus  the  Christians  deplored  the 
fall  of  the  first  angel — the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick  of  the  Re- 
relations ;  the  desolation  is  complete,  and  the  Temple  of  Diana  or  tho 
Church  of  Mercy  will  equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller." 

And  is  not  Christ  still  upon  the  throne  ?  And  are  not  the  principles 
of  His  moral  government  from  age  to  age  eternally  the  same  ?  And  if, 
in  holy  indignation.  He  has  blotted  His  once  highly  favoured  Church  of 
Ephesus  from  the  very  page  of  existence,  because  she  would  not  repent 
and  do  her  first  works,  can  any  church  that  pursues  the  same  course 
hope  to  escape  with  impunity?     No!  it  can  never  be— it  has  never 
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been.  The  other  six  churches  of  Asia  Minor  followed  the  example  of 
Ephesus,  and  they  also  are  in  a  state  of  mournful  spiritual  desolation. 
Tne  Church  of  Rome,  too,  fell  from  her  first  works;  and  better — O !  infi- 
nitely better  for  herself  and  for  the  world — that,  like  Ephesus,  she  had 
been  swept  from  the  earth,  than  live  to  be  transformed  into  that  Mother 
of  Abominations,  over  whom  has  been  gathering  for  ages  the  blackest 
vengeance  of  heaven.  The  supporters  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  if  they  could  not  be  said  to  fall  from  their  first  works,  did  not  stand 
up,  sword  in  hand,  like  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  to  maintain  these 
against  the  lawless  tyranny  that  would  wrest  their  rights  from  them,  and 
their  names  live  only  on  the  page  of  history.  The  Reformation  Churches 
of  Germany  and  SwitzerUnd  let  go  their  early  attainments ;  and  they 
have  been  left  to  sink  into  dark,  chilly  depths  of  Socinianism  and  Infi- 
delity, in  which,  if  the  candlestick  has  not  been  utterly  quenched,  it  has 
emitted  only  such  few  glimmering  rays  as  have  but  made  darkness 
visible. 

O  !  that  the- Church  in  Scotland  would  listen  to  the  warning  call  of 
her  Lord,  repeated  so  often  in  the  thunder-echoes  of  His  providence. 
As  sure  as  she  is  now  impenitently  disowning  her  first  works,  so  sure 
will  He  who  swept  away  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  and  so  many  churches 
besides,  for  that  same  sin,  punish  her  except  she  repent.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say  in  what  form  or  to  what  extent  the  punishment  shall  be. 
We  earnestly  trust  the  millennial  day  is  too  nearly  breaking  for  the 
candlestick  to  be  utterly  removed,  and  this  land  to  be  left  in  darkness. 
But  there  may  be  terrible  chastisement  short  of  utter  extinction ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  fear  chastisement  there  shall  be  until  she  return,  in 
humiliation  and  sorrow,  to  her  covenanted  allegiance  to  her  Lord,  say- 
ing, *'  I  will  go  and  return  unto  my  first  husband,  for  then  was  it  better 
with  me  than  now."  Christ  seems  now  coming  in  mercy  to  many 
places  of  the  Church ;  but  if  she  reiiise  the  call  of  mercy,  His  next 
coming  may  be  in  judgment,  and  "  who  may  abide  the  day  of  His  com- 
ing ?  and  who  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth  ?  for  He  is  like  a  refiner's 
fire  and  like  fuller's  soap. 

In  conclusion,  we  learn  from  this  subject  how  we  ought  to  remember 
the  Reformation.  In  the  course  of  this  year  almost  every  Presbyterian 
body  in  the  land  has  been  publicly  celebrating  the  tei'centenary  of  the 
reformation  from  Popery.  Much  has  been  said,  and  well  and  nobly 
said,  at  these  celebrations,  of  that  glorious  work  in  various  of  its  aspects. 
But  where  has  there  been  a  full  and  faithful  remembrance  of  those  first 
works  of  the  reforming  period,  from  which  the  majority  of  the  Church 
and  nation  have  now  sinfully  fallen  ?  Where  has  been  any  remembrance 
at  all  of  the  continued  obligation  of  that  National  Covenant  of  Scotland 
by  which  the  First  Reformation  was  solemnly  and  repeatedly  ratified  ? 
Amid  the  jubilant  notes  of  praise  for  the  civil  and  religious  blessings 
that  have  flowed  from  the  Reformation — and  we  cannot  praise  God 
enough  for  these, — where  have  been  the  sighings  and  lamentinnrs  of  true 

Senitential  sorrow  over  all  the  dishonour  done  to  Christ,  and  all  the  evil 
one  to  the  land,  by  the  disowning  of  the  covenanted  attainments  of  that 
great  revival  time  ?  From  what  platform  has  sounded  forth  a  loud  and 
faithful  call  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland  to  repent  and  do  her 
first  works  ?    And  how  few  of  those  foremost  in  the  commemoration 
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were  adhering  to  a  public  judicial  testimony  for  those  works,  and  against 
the  sin  of  tbro¥m[ig  them  away  ?  Yet  we  hesitate  not  to  say  tnat  a 
fiuthiiil  standing  public  testimony  for  the  scriptural  attainments  of  the 
Covenanted  Betormation  would  be  worth  a  thousand  ephemeral  speech* 
making  commemorations. 

This  subject  also  throws  light  on  the  question  of  the  Churches  prO' 
gress.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of  the  Church's  progress.  Look,  it  is  said, 
at  what  the  Church  is  doing  and  giving  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel — 
see  how  she  is  bursting  the  trammels  of  narrow-minded  sectarianism, 
and  how  her  various  sections  are  harmoniously  meeting  and  mingling  in 
all  labours  of  love, — are  not  such  things  most  cheering  signs  of  progress  ? 

Before  answering  the  question,  let  us  remember  wherein  the  true 
progress  of  the  Church  consists.  One  thing  is  plain  from  the  text,  that 
she  cannot  be  making  such  progress  as  is  in  all  respects  pleasing  to 
Christ,  if  she  is  neglecting  and  disowning  her  first  works.  Her  real 
progress  consists  in  her  taking  up  and  carrying  forward  all  her  scriptural 
attainments  and  duties.  It  is  not  a  going  forward  in  one  thing  or  in 
another  thing,  but  a  growing  up  in  all  things  unto  Christ,  who  is  the 
head.  The  body  is  not  healthily  growing  if,  while  one  arm  or  one  limb 
is  developed  to  an  unusual  size,  the  rest  of  the  frame  continues  dwarfed 
and  stunted.  The  building  is  not  advancing  to  the  symmetry  of  a  per- 
fect temple  if,  while  one  wall  or  buttress  or  pinnacle  is  being  carried  up, 
a  large  part  of  the  already  laid  foundation  is  left  unoccupied  or  buried 
beneath  a  mass  of  rubbish.    So  the  Church  is  not  making  true  scriptural 

I>rogress  if,  when  she  is  carrying  forward  various  parts  of  duty,  she  is 
earing  other  parts,  at  least  as  obligatory  and  as  essential,  to  lie  forgotten 
and  disowned.  No  1  if  her  progress  is  to  be  genuine,  it  must  be  uniform 
and  symmetrical — a  building  from  the  foundation  upwards  along  the 
whole  of  the  scriptural  plan  already  laid  down  in  her  covenanted  stand- 
ards and  acts.  Let  her,  then,  unite  her  divided  sections  and  occupy  all 
the  old  foundations — let  her  go  back  and  take  up,  in  all  its  fulness,  the 
sublime  plan  of  reformation  in  Church  and  State  which  her  fathers  laid 
down  from  the  simple,  unperverted  Word  of  God,  and  bound  themselves 
and  succeeding  generations  by  solemn  oath  to  God  to  carry  out, — let 
her  take  up  that  scriptural  plan,  we  say,  and  carry  forward  all  her  pre- 
sent enterprises  of  piety  and  benevolence  in  accordance  with  it,  and  then 
will  her  progress  be  true  and  sure,  honoured  with  Christ's  approval,  and 
crowned  with  His  efficacious  blessing. 

But,  say  some,  "  times  are  now  greatly  altered,  and  must  not  the 
Church  conform  to  the  times  ?"  First  let  her  see,  we  reply,  that  she 
is  conforming  in  all  respects  to  the  fixed,  unchanging  standard  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Conformity  to  the  Word  of  God,  that  liveth  and  abideth 
for  ever,  and  not  conformity  to  the  shilling  spirit  of  the  times,  is  the 
true  test  and  measure  of  the  Church's  progress.  And  it  is  because  we 
hold  and  can  show  that  the  great  principles  and  attainments  of  the 
Covenanted  Beformation  are  in  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God,  that 
we  maintain  that  the  true  path  of  the  Church's  progress  lies  in  her 
coming  back  to  these,  and  taking  them  up  in  all  their  entirety,  and 
carrying  them  forward  to  higher  degrees  of  development. 

This  subject  furnishes  matter  for  humiliation  and  sorrow.  Do  we 
really  love  the  Church  of  our  fathers  ?  and  do  we  regard  ourselves  as 
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still  a  part  of  her,  though  in  secession  from  her  prevailing  judicatories  ? 
and  can  we  be  otherwise  than  deeply  humbled  and  grieved  for  those 
long-continued  defections  by  which  her  beauty  has  been  marred,  her 
unity  broken,  her  usefulness  impaired,  her  Lord  dishonoured,  and  His 
sore  displeasure  incurred  ?  As  Jeremiah  wept  amid  the  ruins  of  Jeru- 
salem,  so  does  it  become  us  to  weep  amid  the  defections  and  divisions 
of  our  own  Scottish  Zion,  saying,  "  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters  and 
mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people ! " 

And  though,  as  a  body,  we  are  witnessing  against  these  sad  defec- 
tions, we  have  nothing  to  boast  of.  We  got  our  testimony  from  our 
fathers,  who  maintained  it  far  more  worthily  than  we.  And  when  we 
think  how  little  glowing  zeal  we  have  for  the  gi*eat  truths  and  attain- 
ments for  which  we  testify — when  we  think  how  little  our  hearts  are 
broken  with  sorrow  for  the  evils  against  which  we  contend,  and  how 
little  longing  anxiety  we  have  to  see  them  removed — when  wo  think 
how  little  we  are  doing  to  commend  our  testimony  by  distinguishing 
watchfulness  and  holiness  of  life,  and  by  seizing  on  every  seasonable 
opportunity  to  make  known  and  vindicate  our  principles  to  others — when 
we  think  how  much  our  testimony  has  been  allowed  by  us  to  lie  as  a 
dead  letter,  while  in  other  respects  we  have  done  no  more  than  others, 
— we  have  reason  to  cry  in  shame  and  sorrow  that  with  us,  even  with 
us,  there  are  sins  against  the  Lord  our  God. 

Still,  and  in  one  word,  fathers  and  brethren,  let  us  see  from  this 
subject  our  warrant  and  call  to  maintain  our  distinctive  position. 
We  are  simply,  as  a  witnessing  body,  addressing  to  the  other  sections  of 
the  Church  in  our  land  the  call  that  John  was  commissioned  to  address 
to  the  Church  of  £phesus.  The  import  of  our  judicial  testimony,  as 
regards  that  part  of  the  Church  from  which  we  stand  aloof,  is,  "  Remem- 
ber whence  tnon  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  thy  first  works."  Tak- 
ing these  words,  then,  as  our  warrant,  let  us  stand  by  our  testimony 
more  faithfully  than  ever — with  more  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Christ — with 
more  brotherly  love  and  concern  for  those  whom  we  testify  against — 
under  a  deeper  sense  of  of  our  own  unworthiness  and  insufficiency — and 
with  more  prayerful  waiting  and  dependence  on  God  to  revive  His  own 
work  ; — and  then,  though  we  may  be  honoured  to  work  no  deliverance 
in  the  earth,  we  shall  at  least  deliver  our  own  souls,  and  may,  through 
grace,  obtain  an  interest  in  the  great  promise  of  our  Lord,  "  Because 
thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the 
hour  of  temptation,  which  is  coming  to  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that 
dwell  upon  tne  earth." 

The  day  of  revival  shall  come,  though  it  may  be  after  a  night  of  con- 
flict and  trial.  It  may  be  in  the  furnace  of  judgment  that  the  Church 
is  to  be  purified  from  the  dross  of  her  defections,  and  her  disunited 
masses  melted  and  fused  again  into  one.  Well,  if  God  bring  His  third 
part  through  the  fire,  He  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  try 
them  as  gold  is  tried.  Whatever  betide,  let  us  remember  that  old  and 
blessed  oracle,  "  Upon  Mount  Zion  shall  be  deliverance,  and  there  shall 
be  holiness."  The  cause  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  is  God's  own 
cause,  and  God  lives,  blessed  be  our  Rock  I  to  revive  and  maintain  it. 
"  Arise,  0  God,  and  plead  thine  own  cause." 
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Ix  treating  of  this  subject,  your  Committee  feel  bound  to  answer  the 
question,  ^'  Is  there  a  special  education  required  for  preaching  the 
gospel  ?"  This  question  many  seem  disposed  to  answer  in  the  negative, 
while  not  a  few  theoretically  and  practically  ignore  its  necessity.  A 
little  reflection,  however,  must  convince  every  candid  inquirer  that  the 
same  universal  necessity  which  renders  education  indispensable  in  all 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  must  be  specially  felt  in  regard  to  the 
communication  of  instruction  upon  the  noblest  and  most  existed  subjects 
of  human  study  and  divine  revelation.  If  the  teacher  of  astronomy, 
chemistry,  geology,  or  general  philosophy,  requires  previous  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  objects,  elements,  and  laws  of  nature,  how  much  more 
must  the  gospel  minister  need  instruction  in  the  languages  in  which  the 
Bible  was  originally  communicated,  as  well  as  those  in  which  its  doc- 
trines have  been  systematically  expounded  ?  How  much  need  has  tho 
gospel  minister  to  be  educated  in  the  habits  of  study,  as  well  as  in  the 
principles  of  interpretation,  by  which  latent  doctrines,  prophecies,  and 
symbols  may  be  expounded  ? 

The  adaptation  of  the  Word  of  Grod  to  the  soul  of  man  assumes  the 
necessity  ot  education  before  it  can  become  available  as  the  light  of  the 
world  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  human  family.  Were  there  no  other 
object  to  subserve  by  revelation  than  the  salvation  of  individual  souls, 
then,  indeed,  a  very  low  degree  of  education  might  be  sufficient  to  point 
a  soul  to  Christ  the  Saviour.  But  as  the  Bible,  in  its  highest  design, 
embraces  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  in  creation,  providence,  and 
redemption,  and  as  the  gospel  minister  is  bound  to  declare  "  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,"  it  follows  that  he  must  be  instructed  in  that  counsel 
ere  he  can  declare  it,  and  be  able  to  contemplate  the  general  plans  of 
the  God  of  providence  and  grace  ere  he  can  unravel  the  problems  of 
redemption.  Hence  it  is  found  that  those  who  think  a  special  education 
for  the  ministry  unnecessary,  generally  confine  themselves  to  a  few  doc- 
trines, bearing  upon  the  interests  of  man,  irrespective  of  the  glory  of 
God.  Of  the  divine  plan  in  its  grand  outHnes  they  have  no  conception ; 
and  hence  they  are  ever  prone  to  hold  in  abeyance  or  reject  whatever 
doctrines  seem  to  conflict  with  their  narrow  basis  of  opinions.  In  the 
Bible,  as  a  whole,  the  glory  of  God  is  revealed,  and  must  be  exhibited, 
from  the  mount  of  observation  which  God  has  furnished,  and  which  can 
only  be  ascended  by  the  toils  of  study  rather  than  from  the  swamps  and 
qui^mires  of  human  ignorance.  There  is  an  original,  uniform,  and 
inseparable  connection  between  the  revelation  of  God  and  the  education 
of  man — between  the  truth  of  God  divinely  revealed  and  the  soul  of  man 
intellectually  and  morally  developed, — which  demands  special  training 
for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  an  efficient  gospel  minister  may  not  be 
qualified  for  his  work  except  by  passing  through  a  specified  course  of 
previous  training,  but  merely  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  can  be  no 
adequate  supply  of  efficient  ministers  for  the  Church  unless  in  the  way 
of  the  Church  employing  the  means  and  resources  wherewith  she'is  fur- 
nished for  the  accomplishment  of  this  all-important  object.  A  Bunyan 
may  be  trained  in  the  confines  of  a  prison,  a  Carey  may  be  educated  at 
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the  "  last*'  for  special  ministrations,  but  this  is  not  the  general  plan  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Church.  They  were  educated  in  the  highest  sense,  not 
only  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  but  by  the  training  and  exercise  of 
their  mental  faculties,  in  order  to  their  application  to  their  special  work. 
Their  case  furnishes  no  warrant  for  individuals  to  take  up  the  office  of 
the  ministry  uncalled,  nor  for  the  Church  to  set  up  the  test  of  zeal  in- 
stead of  the  more  definite  test  of  theoloorical  and  literary  attainments. 

Education,  however  acquired,  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  gospel 
ministry ;  and  if  requisite,  it  must  be  requisite  in  proportion  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  required  to  deal,  and  the 
designs  which  their  office  is  calculated  to  promote.  In  other  words,  if 
the  ministerial  office  is  the  highest  to  which  man  can  aspire,  and  the 
most  momentous  in  its  results  with  which  man  can  be  entrusted,  then 
it  follows  that  the  course  of  training  must  be  at  once  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  best  adapted  to  the  original  design. 

7he  office  of  the  ministry  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  offices. 
It  embraces  in  one  individual  the  teacher,  the  ambassador,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  sacraments,  the  ruler,  and  the  pastor.  It  involves  the 
deepest  responsibilities  and  the  most  momentous  results.  It  removes 
the  man  invested  therewith  from  every  other  class  of  the  community,  and 
brings  him  into  contact  with  each  and  all.  He  must  minister  to  the 
high  and  the  low — to  the  rich  and  the  poor — ^to  those  highly  educated 
and  those  debased  in  ignorance.  It  must  therefore  be  evident,  that 
the  more  comprehensive  the  training  of  the  gospel  minister  is,  the 
better  he  is  qualified  for  the  work  of  his  calling. 

In  order  to  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  he  must  «be  trained  in  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  biblical  criticism.  In  order  to  defend  the  truth, 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  theological  controversy.  In  order  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  he  must  be  able  to  express  himself  with 
precision  and  fluency.  In  order  to  the  right  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  their  doctrines,  designs,  rela- 
tions, and  scriptural  forms.  In  order  to  rule  and  judge  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  he  must  be  instructed  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  church 
government.  In  order  to  the  right  improvement  of  the  pastorate,  he 
must  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  catechising,  resolving  cases  of  con- 
science, answering  objections,  and,  in  short,  meeting  the  general  and 
special  cases  of  personal  concern  and  relative  difficulty  which  may  arise 
among  his  people.  Being  also  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion^  and  a 
witness  for  Chnst,  he  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  those  special  truths  which  constitute  the  word  of  Christ's 
patience.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  a  citizen  wherever  God  may  cast  his 
lot ;  aud  his  influence  in  this,  as  in  every  other  aspect,  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  his  education  and  character. 

From  this,  it  will  appear  that  an  efficient  education  for  the  gospel 
ministry  must  embrace  a  wider  field  than  that  which  is  requisite  for  any 
other  profession.  It  is  also  evident  that  it  must  be  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Church  in  her  successive  stages  of  development. 
In  general  learning  the  Church  ought  to  be  abreast  of  the  age,  while 
her  ministers  should  be  men  having  ''  understanding  of  the  times,  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do."  It  is  therefore  a  matter  patent  to 
reason,  as  well  as  clearly  revealed,  that  a  novice  is  not  fit  for  tlie  office 
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of  the  ministry,  whatever  may  be  his  talents,  his  zeal,  or  his  eloquence. 
While  conversion  is  essential  to  the  well-beincr  of  the  minister  and  the 
rio4it  discharge  of  the  ministerial  functions,  it  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  admission  to  office.  Mere  conversion,  or  reception  of 
the  gospel,  is  not  a  sufficient  qualification  for  preaching  the  gospel ; 
neither  can  it  furnish  any  man  for  the  riorht  exercise  of  all  the 
ministerial  functions.  There  were  special  qualifications  which  accom- 
panied the  conversion  of  souls  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  but  these  were 
not  the  results  of  conversion,  but  of  miraculous  communication,  realized 
in  such  circumstances  and  for  such  special  objects  as  find  no  parallel  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  God's  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Church  in  reference  to  her  office-bearers  in  every  age 
prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  educated  ministry.  If  Moses  hsul 
forty  years  of  the  court  and  the  learning  of  Egypt,  together  with  forty 
years  of  pastoral  life  in  the  desert,  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercise 
his  functions  as  a  ruler  in  Israel — if  the  Jewish  priesthood  had  their 
period  of  special  training  before  they  were  permitted  to  serve  at  the 
altar — if  the  seers  of  Israel  had  their  course  of  training  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets — if  even  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  not  duly  qualified 
withont  three  years  in  His  school  of  divinity,  and  then  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Father's  promise  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high, — it  must 
seem  arrant  presumption  for  anv  to  thrust  themselves  upon  public  notice 
as  preachers  of  the  gospel  who  have  neither  been  trained  nor  called  to 
the  ministry,  while  the  Church  herself  must  be  deeply  culpable  if  she 
recognizes  their  claims,  or  fails  to  furnish  properly  qualified  teachers. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  not  merely  con- 
version— not  merely  the  acceptance  ota  few  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  Grod, — but  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
doctrines  in  their  bearings  and  relations.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  who  was  only  conversant  with  the  few  element- 
ary axioms  of  £uclid.  Yet  such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  many  at 
present  assume  the  position  of  preachers.  To  all  such  the  reproof  of 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  may  be  addressed — *'  Ye  are  such  as  have 
need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat. .  For  every  one  that  useth  milk 
is  unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness  ;  for  he  is  a  babe.  But  strong 
meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age,  even  those  who  by  reason 
of  ttse  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil "  (Heb. 
▼.  12-14).  Those  who  preach  the  gospel  must  necessarily  understand 
it;  and  those  who  discnarge  the  varied  duties  of  the  ministry  must 
neoesBarily  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  these  duties,  and  the  proper 
mode  in  which  they  may  be  discharged. 

Viewing  the  whole  matter  in  the  light  of  scripture  precepts  and 
examples — in  relation  to  Christ,  for  whom  they  are  ambassadors  and 
rulers — in  regard  to<  the  interests  of  souls  and  the  good  of  the  Church — 
we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the  Church  is  absolutely  bound  to  furnish 
her  aspirants  to  the  ministerial  offi<;e  with  the  highest  and  the  best  edu- 
cation which  the  age  can  afford.  We  fearlessly  assert  the  principle, 
that  an  educated  ministry  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church, 
while  a  pious  ministry  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  right  admuiistration 
of  the  ordinances  of  grace.  We  aver,  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
argument,  furnished  either  by  the  Word  of  God  or  the  history  of  the 
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Church,  in  favour  of  an  unlearned  ministry,  or  that  would  encoura^  the 
Church  to  treat  with  indifference  the  training;  of  her  highest  oflSoe- 
hearers.  Though  God  alone  can,  by  His  Spirit,  make  an  efficient  mi- 
nister, He  does  not  work  miracles  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  what  is 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  means.  Languages  may  be  acquired  by 
study,  but  are  not  given  by  immediate  communication.  Philosophy  may 
be  obtained,  but  not  except  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  knowledge* 
The  science  of  theology  maybe  achieved,  but  not  by  immediate  inspiration. 
The  truth  of  God  may  be  maintained  and  defended,  but  in  order  to  this 
it  must  first  be  studied  and  known. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the,  hosts  of  the  Lord,  and  nearly 
all  the  triumphant  defenders  of  the  faith — from  Moses  to  Paul,  and 
from  Paul  to  Calvin,  and  from  Calvin  down  to  the  present  day — ^were 
men  of  distinguished  learning.  But  for  the  learning  of  bygone  ages, 
how  limited  would  be  our  present  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Church — how  limited  our  treasures  of  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  theo- 
logy !  While  in  matters  of  faith  no  man  is  master  of  the  conscience  of 
another,  yet  to  know  what  the  good  and  the  great  of  bygone  ages  have 
believed  is  a  special  privilege ;  and  shame  be  to  us  if  we  permit  their 
stores  of  leammg  to  remain  in  obscurity  because  of  the  want  of  educa- 
tion sufficient  to  explore  them. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  longer  than  may  be  deemed  requi- 
site, because  of  modern  crusades  against  an  educated  ministry,  and  the 
ready  assumption  of  office  by  not  a  few  without  either  call  or  qualifica- 
tion. The  objections  raised  against  a  learned  ministry  are  not  unfre- 
quently  a  cover  for  deficiency  in  this  respect,  while  it  fosters  the  idea 
tnat  the  Spirit  has  given  immediate  qualifications  where  ordinary  train- 
ing has  been  neglected.  This  idea  once  received  by  the  people,  there 
is  a  hold  on  their  credulity,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  it,  also,  because  the  age  requires  a  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  ministry  adapted  to  its  special  characteristics  and  exi- 
gencies. 

In  the  light  of  the  sentiments  enunciated,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
wisdom  of  tne  Reformers  in  providing  for  the  literary  education  of  the 
gospel  ministry  in  their  day.  The  general  impression,  that  the  Church 
of  the  present  day  is  in  advance  of  that  of  former  times  as  regards  the 
primary  elements  of  theological  learning,  is  an  entire  misapprehension. 
By  a  reference  to  Dr  M*Crie's  "  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,"  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  curriculum  proposed  by  him  for  the  Divinity  College  at 
St  Andrews,  and  formally  adopted  by  the  Parliament  in  1570,  will 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  course  prescribed  by  any  of  our 
modem  theological  Halls, — nay,  it  would  seem  that  there  would  require 
to  be  a  revision  of  the  whole  course  of  education  ere  it  will  be  found  so 
well  adapted  to  our  age  as  this  was  to  the  time  of  Melville.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Dr  M'Crie's  account  of  what  may  be  termed  Melville's  curri- 
culum for  divinity  students  : — 

"  St  Moiy's,  or  the  new  college,  was  appropriated  entirely  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  the  langnagea  connected  with  it.  The  course  of  study  in  it  was  to  be  completed 
in  four  years,  onder  the  tuition  of  five  profeasore.  The  first  professor  was  to  teach 
the  elements  of  Hebrew  during  six  months,  and  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac  during  the 
remainder  of  the  first  year.    During  the  subsequent  eighteen  months  the  students 
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were  tO'pnnecote  the  study  of  these  lADgnagee  nnder  the  second  professoFi  who  was 
to  explain  the  Pentateach  and  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  criticallj,  hy 
comparing  the  original  text  with  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  the  Septnagint,  and 
other  ancient  Tersions.  The  third  professor  was  to  explain  the  prophetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  after  the  same  manner  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the 
course.  Daring  the  whole  four  years  the  fourth  professor  was  to  explain  the  New 
Testament,  by  comparing  the  original  with  the  Syriac  version.  And  the  fifth  pro- 
fessor, who  was  principal  of  the  college,  was  to  lecture  during  the  same  period  on 
the  oommonplaces  or  system  of  divinity.  All  the  students  were  bound  to  attend 
the  lectares  of  three  professors  every  day  during  the  continuance  of  their  theological 
course,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  they  would,  *  with  meane  diligence,  become 
perfite  theologians.'  Public  disputations  were  to  be  held  every  week ;  declamations 
once  a  month ;  and  at  three  periods  during  the  course  a  solemn  examination  waa  to 
take  place,  at  which  'every  learned  man  shall  be  free  to  dispute.'  " 

We  ha?e  quoted  the  plan  of  studj  laid  <lovni  by  Melville  Bimply  as 
evidence  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  theological  training  of  students  bj 
the  Reformers.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  however  full  in  regard  to 
the  study  of  languages,  it  did  not  then,  and  would  not  now,  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  Church  and  of  the  age.  It  had  far  too  little  of  the 
practical  training  requisite  for  ministeriS  and  pastoral  woii[.  It  is  not 
mere  book-learning  that  can  furnish  the  gospel  minister.  The  training 
ought  to  be  such  as  would  cover  the  entire  range  of  official  duty.  Be- 
sides, as  circumstances  change,  so  the  specialities  of  the  work  must  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  training. 

We  close  at  present  by  expressing  the  conviction  that  all  sections  of 
the  Church  have  fallen  behind  the  age  in  this  respect,  and  also  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  require  to  be  remodelled  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  modem  science. 


CAENOUSTIE  PROPERTY  CASE. 

We  reported  in  our  last  number  the  unsuccessful  result  of  the  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  this  case.  We  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  more  particularly  the  grounds  on  which  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's jiidgment  vras  based.  We  say  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  for  we  cannot 
call  it  tne  judgment  of  the  Lords.  In  a  decision  involving  religious 
doctrines,  or  nice  ecclesiastical  distinctions  such  as  that  of  Lord  Ard- 
millan  in  the  Thurso  case,  the  opinions  of  the  Judge  might  be  fair 
matter  of  criticism.  But  such  is  the  confidence  we  repose  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  courts  of  law  as  far  removed  from  everything  like  partiality 
and  personal  influence,  that  we  would  not  do  more  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances than  express  our  dissent  where  we  might  differ  from  them. 
The  judgment  in  the  case  under  consideration,  however,  is  not  entitled 
to  any  such  exemption  at  our  hands ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  will 
now  show,  merits  only  the  severest  exposure. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  property  at  Carnoustie  which 
formed  the  subject  of  dispute  was  acquired  by  the  congregation  of  Ori- 

Sinal  Seceders  there,  and  secured  by  them  in  trust,  so  far  as  a  trust- 
eed could  secure  it^  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  who  should  adhere 
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to  the  congregation  and  the  principles  of  the  Original  Secession  in  all 
time  coming.  So  anxious  were  the  founders  of  the  trust  to  attain  that 
object,  and  prerent  the  property  from  erer  being  diverted  to  anj  other 
purpose,  that  it  was  **  provided  and  declared,  that  if  any  question  should 
at  any  time  arise  as  to  who  are  adhering  to  the  original  principles  of  the 
Secession  and  who  are  not,  it  should  be  determined  in  favour  of  those 
who  are  prepared  to  subscribe  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  first  five 
questions  of  the  Secession  Formula," — questions  which  none  but  an  Ori- 
ginal Seceder  can  consistently  subscribe,  because  none  else  can  seek  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  the  subscription  is  demanded  in  the  deed 
— the  social  and  judicial  maintenance  of  the  principles  to  the  support 
of  which  the  property  was  devoted.  It  was  further  provided,  that  if  the 
congregation  should  be  dissolved  and  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  property 
disposed  of,  the  residue  of  the  trust  funds  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Original  Secession  Synod.  The  Pursuers  therefore  pled,  in  their  appeal, 
that  the  property  was  not  private  property,  which  the  congregation  or 
its  trustees  might  divide,  or  sell,  or  use  for  any  purpose,  but  tnut  pro* 
perty,  which  could  be  lawfully  applied  only  to  the  purposes  of  the  trust. 
That  so  much  was  this  the  case,  that  the  congregation  could  not  be  said 
to  be  absolute  proprietors  of  the  subjects,  but  b^l  a  limited  and  tempo- 
rary enjoyment  of  them  only,  and  were  bound  to  hand  down  to  their 
successors,  intact  and  uninjured,  what  their  predecessors  had  transmitted 
to  them. 

Accordingly,  the  minority  of  the  congregation  adhering  to  the  Synod 
laid  their  action  on  the  pure  and  simple  terms  of  the  trust ;  and  they 
were  advised  by  the  first  counsel  at  the  bar  that  their  position  was 
legally  inviolable,  whatever  informalities  might  have  attended^  their  pro- 
ceedings in  1852 — that,  in  fact,  all  they  were  bound  to  observe  was 
adherence  to  the  principles  referred  to  in  the  title-deeds.  The  sound- 
ness of  this  advice  was  fully  vindicated  by  the  clear  and  decided  judg- 
ment of  Lord-Ordinary  Benholme,  who  found  for  the  Pursuers,  and 
whose  elaborate  note  might  be  termed  a  masterly  defence  of  the  Ori- 
ginal Secession  Synod  in  objecting  to  union  with  the  Free  Church. 

Against  Lord  Benholme's  decision  the  Free  Church  party  reclaimed 
to  the  Second  Division  of  the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Finding  they  had  no  chance  of  success  on  the  merits  of  the  question, 
they  resorted  to  the  desperate  shift  of  sheltering  themselves  under  the 
test  of  adherence  provided  in  the  trust-deed.  That  test,  as  we  have 
shown,  was  an  affirmative  subscription  of  certain  articles  of  the  Secession 
Formula — articles  which  contain  an  obligation  to  doctrines  and  principles 
which  the  Free  Church  does  not  hold,  which  she  positively  refused  to 
adopt,  and  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  maintained  or  carried  out  in 
the  administration  of  any  of  her  ministers  and  congregations  as  the 
trust-deed  clearly  demands.  Yet  it  was  stated  at  the  bar  by  the  Lord- 
Advocate,  counsel  for  the  Defenders,  that  his  clients  were  prepared  to 
take  the  test,  and  that  the  Court  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  consciences. 
The  trial,  however,  never  reached  that  point,  for  the  Court  found 
against  the  Pursuers,  on  the  ground  of  not  having  sufficiently  opposed 
the  union  with  the  Free  Church  at  the  time,  and  the  delay  which 
followed  in  raising  the  action. 

It  is  almost  out  of  our  way,  and  is  certainly  needless,  now  to  inquire 
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whether  or  not  these  grounds  were  well  founded  in  law,  or  even  sup- 
ported by  facts.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  st^te  that  the  Pursuers 
never  acquiesced  in  the  movements  of  the  union  party  towards  the  Free 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  they  offered  to  that  union  all  the  opposition 
that  could  have  been  expected  of  persons  placed  in  antagonism  to  brethren 
and  to  a  pastor  whom  they  had  long  so  much  esteemed.  And  so  far  from 
not  timeously  challenging  their  right  to  the  property,  it  ought  to  be 
known  that  it  is  on  record  in  the  process  that  they  did  so  even  before  the 
union  was  consummated.  It  was  from  prudential  considerations,  and 
under  the  advice  of  counsel,  that  their  formal  proceedings  were  delayed 
60  long. 

It  is  a  well-known  law  in  respect  of  heritable  subjects,  that  a  good 
tide  cannpt  suffer  prescription,  under  any  circumstances,  within  a  period 
of  forty  years ;  and  some  of  our  ablest  lawyers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
law  of  prescription  does  not  apply  to  trust  subjects  at  all.  This  view 
was  ably  argued  before  the  Second  Division  in  the  present  case,  but 
Lord- Justice-Clerk  Hope,  in  giving  judgment,  rested  on  the  principle 
tempestive — in  other  words,  that  unless  the  objecting  minority  had 
asserted  their  rights  by  storm  at  the  moment,  they  were  gone  for  ever. 
It  may  be  enough  to  add,  that  his  successor  laid  down  exactly  the  oppo- 
site rule  in  finding  for  the  Secession  party  in  the  Thurso  case. 

It  was  in  the  circumstances  above  narrated,  and  by  the  advice  of 
eminent  Scotch  and  English  counsel,  that  the  Pursuers  resolved  to 
carry  their  cose,  by  appeal,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Not  only  were 
they  so  advised  by  their  own  counsel,  but  they  were  aware  that  the  op- 
posing counsel  had  pronounced  the  decision  of  the  Second  Division  a  gross 
blunder.  The  appeal  submitted  to  their  Lordships  had  no  reference  to 
the  differences  between  the  parties.  It  was  purely  of  a  legal  nature,  and 
raised  the  question,  whether  trustees  and  beneficiaries  of  a  pubhc  trust 
could  be  barred  from  insisting  on  their  rights  on  the  grounds  sustained 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  or  on  any  grounds,  and  asking  their  Lordships 
^o  remit  the  case  back  to  the  Second  Division  for  trial  on  its  merits — 
that  is,  whetlier  the  party  who  had  carried  the  property  into  the  Free 
Church,  and  were  using  it  for  Free  Church  purposes,  or  the  Appellanta 
(Original  Seceders)  were  adhering  to  the  principles  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  which  it  had  been  acquired,  and  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  trust.  Counsel  were  of  opinion  that  this  claim  had  only  to  be  heard 
in  order  to  be  conceded ;  and  the  following  extract  from  their  argument 
will  show  the  clear  manner  in  which  it  was  put  before  the  Judges  in  the 
House  of  Lords : — 

**  To  test  the  question,  the  Appellants  are  willing  to  put  the  strong- 
est conceivable  case.  Suppose  that  the  Appellants,  members  and 
trustees  of  the  congregation  of  Original  Seceders  at  Carnoustie,  had 
entered  into  a  form^  deed  of  obligation  warranting  the  proposed  union 
with  the  Free  Church  and  the  intended  violation  of  the  trust  under 
which  the  chapel  was  held,  admitting  the  intended  contravention  and 
misappropriation  of  the  property,  but  binding  themselves  to  connive 
thereat,  and  obliging  themselves  to  refrain  from  taking  any  steps  to 
enforce  the  trust, — ^supposing  such  a  deed,  under  the  hands  and  seals 
of  all  the  Appellants,  were  duly  produced,  would  it  form  any  answer 
or  any  obstacle  to  the  present  action  ?" 
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**  The  Appellants  humblj  conceive  it  would  not.  It  would  be  an 
illegal  deed,  factum  ilUcvtum^  entered  into  for  an  illegal  purpose  on  an 
illegal  consideration,  and  which  a  court  of  law  or  equity  would,  without 
hesitation,  disregard  and  overlook.  Such  a  deed  would  go  for  nothing, 
or  rather  would  call  down  the  reprobation  of  the  Court  upon  those  who 
founded  on  it,  and  attempted  by  means  of  it  to  exclude  the  course  of 
justice." 

*'  Now,  if  this  would  be  the  case  with  an  express  deed,  it  is  needless 
to  point  out  how  much  weaker  acts  and  deeds  of  supposed  acquiescence 
must  be ;  and  when  your  Lordships  come  to  look  at  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  the  Respondents  in  the  present  case  found,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  necessary  to  look  at  these  at  all,  the  plea  of  the  Respond- 
ents becomes  absolutely  ludicrous." 

The  case  came  before  their  Lordships  in  the  month  'of  July 
last,  and  was  debated  for  two  days — the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Wensleydale,  and  Lord  Kingsdown  being  the  judges.  The  result 
is  already  known  to  our  readers.  The  Appeal  was  dismissed,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  affirmed,  with  costs  against  the  Apel- 
Jants.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  Free  Church  party  were  suc- 
cessful, it  will  naturally  be  inferred  by  many  that  they  were  at  least 
legally  in  the  right.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  competent  judges  in  a 
matter  so  purely  legal  as  this,  and  would  express  an  opinion  with  much 
diffidence  on  such  a  point ;  but,  with  all  deference  to  the  high  quarter 
,  from  which  the  judgment  proceeded,  we  feel  warranted,  from  the  facts 
yet  to  be  referred  to,  to  state  as  our  conviction,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  guided  neither  by  the  principles  of  law  nor  justice,  but  by  an 
expediency  or  something  equally  condemnable,  which  ought  to  have  no 
place  on  the  judicial  bench. 

We  have  always  understood  that  trusts^  whether  relating  to  the 
interests  of  public  bodies  or  private  individuals,  were  very  sacred  things 
in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  we  have  not  unfrequently  heard  of  trustees 
being  severely  punished  for  acts  of  mismanagement,  exceeding  theii; 
powers,  or  misappropriation  of  the  trust  funds.  This  is  as  it  ought  to 
be.  And  what  we  complain  of  in  the  case  under  review  is  the  fact  that 
this  law,  \^  not  reversed,  has  been  entirely  set  aside  and  ignored.  Al- 
though the  subjects  which  formed  the  matter  of  dispute  had  been  secured 
by  feudal  writs  in  trust  for  the  purposes  therein  defined,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  parties,  and  failing  them,  to  the  Original  Secession 
Synod,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  opposition  to  the  clearest  evidence  that 
could  be  put  in  print,  and  the  incontrovertible  arguments  of  counsel, 
persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  Appellants  were  suing  merely  for  the 
redress  of  personal  grievances ;  and  as  there  was  a  '*  preponderance  of 
evidence  of  their  having  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  matters  complained  of," 
he  held  them  barred  for  ever  from  disturbing  the  acts  of  the  majority, 
however  illegal  they  might  be.  Many  a  litigant  has  had  good  ground 
to  complain  of  the  decision  of  the  judge  before  whom  his  cause  was  tried ; 
but  the  peculiar  hardship  sustained  by  our  friends  in  Carnoustie  is, 
that  they  were  most  unrighteously  and  illegally  denied  a  hearing  as  to 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  and  the  hardship  is  doubly  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  they  had  only  to  be  heard  in  order  to  prevail. 

We  would  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  palpable 
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perversity  on  the  part  of  a  Juds^e  occupying  the  highest  judicial  position 
in  the  country,  but  for  what  subsequently  fell  from  his  Lordship.  "  If 
the  Pursuers,"  remarked  the  Chancellor,  "  can  now  open  up  the  whole 
matter,  it  would  be  little  creditable  to  the  law  of  Scotland  to  allow  such 
a  proceeding.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  been  driven  to  such  a  conclu- 
sioa,  for  it  would  have  given  great  facilities  to  parties  to  indulge  in.  still 
further  ecclesiastical  disputes  than  those  into  which  Scotland  is  already 
unhappily  divided.  I  ought  to  mention,"  continued  his  Lordship, 
'*  that  Lord  Wensleydale,  who  is  not  now  present,  does  not  concur  in 
this  judgment." 

We  have  read,  in  the  dark  pages  of  the  history  of  our  country,  of  a  Star- 
Chamber  in  London  where  the  royal  will  or  caprice  was  law ;  of  a  Jeffries 
glorjTing  from  the  bench  in  the  cruel  sentence  he  was  about  to  pass  on 
some  hapless  Presbyterian  ;  of  apostate  Prelates  on  the  bench  of  the  Court 
of  Session  enjoying  the  spectacle  of  human  limbs  mangled  in  the  "  boots  " 
by  the  common  executioner ; — in  all  which  cases  the  pleasure  or  interest 
of  some  party  was  substituted  for  truth  and  equity.  No  doubt  these 
grosser  forms  of  legal  maladministration  have  passed  avray  with  the  age 
that  produced  them ;  but  we  are  more  than  suspicious  that,  with  all  the 
reforms  of  our  times,  the  seat  of  justice  is  not  yet  wholly  purged  of  party 
influence  and  personal  bias.  To  apply  this  to  Lord  Campbell  might  be 
doing  him  an  injustice,  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say  tdat  he  has  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  charge.  No  matter  of  "  personal  grievance  "  or  of 
private  rights  entered  into  the  merits  of  this  action  ;  and  far  less  did  it 
appear,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  yet,  on  that  ground,  his  Lordship  pronounced  a  judgment  contrary 
to  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  Trust,  and  inflicted  a  deep  injury, 
not  only  on  the  Appellants,  blit  on  all  who  shall  adhere  to  the  Original 
Secession  at  Carnoustie  in  time  to  come.  His  Lordship's  remarks  as  to 
the  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  Scotland  were  equally  gratuitous  and  un- 
warranted. They  may  be  true  or  they  may  not,  but  they  had  no 
earthly  connection  with  an  action  in  defence  oi  patrimonal  rights,  and 
we  can  view  them  only  as  a  miserable  cover  for  giving  a  judgment  des- 
titute of  foundation  in  law  or  justice.  No  wonder  that  Lord  Wensley- 
dale, who  was  with  the  Appellants  throughout  the  debate,  absented  him- 
self at  the  advising,  or  that  counsel  should  have  turned  away  from  the 
bar  in  disgust,  declaring  the  decision  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  com- 
mon recognized  law  of  the  land. 
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At  Mains*  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
24th  September,  1860. 

The  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders  met,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  hj 
the  Bev.  James  Smellie,  Stranraer,  from  Revelations,  ii.  5 — "  Remember  therefore 
from  whence  thoa  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  thy  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come 
nnto  thee  qnicUj,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  ont  of  his  place,  except  thon 
repent." 

After  sermon,  the  Synod  was  constiinted  with  prayer  by  Mr  Smellie,  Moderator, 
The  roll  being  called,  the  following  members  answered  to  their  names : — ^The  Rev. 
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Thomas  Manaon,  Perth ;  Re^.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Colmonell ;  Bev.  Frofeaaor  M. 
Murray,  Glasgow ;  Kev.  Qeorge  Roger,  Aachinleck  ;  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr ; 
Rev.  Dr  Blakely,  Kirkintilloch ;  Rev.  James  Smellie,  Stranraer ;  Rev.  Robert  Craig, 
Kirriemnir ;  Rev.  William  Robertson,  Dundee ;  and  Rev.  John  Ban*,  Coupar-Angus 
— with  Messrs  Alexander  Prentice,  Carluke ;  David  Scott,  Glasgow ;  Andrew 
Thorn,  Kirkintilloch  ;  and  Micah  Matthew,  Kirriemuir — mling  elders. 

It  was  reported  bj  the  Clerk  of  Ayr  Presbytery,  that,  according  to  instmctionB 
received  from  the  Synod  at  its  last  meeting,  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  had  inducted  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Anderson  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Kilwinning, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr  Anderson's  name  be  added  to  the  roll.  It  was  moved 
and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Craig,  Kirriemnir,  be  appointed 
Moderator,  in  room  of  the  Rev.  James  Smellie,  Stranraer ;  and  Mr  Craig  took  the 
chair  accordingly.  It  was  also  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  the  regulations  adopted 
at  a  former  meeting  of  Synod,  regarding  the  order  of  business  and  the  hours  of 
meeting  and  adjournment,  be  observed  during  the  present  meeting.  The  following 
members  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures,  viz.,  the  Moderator 
and  Clerk,  Mr  Manson,  Dr  Blakely,  Mr  Smellie,  Mr  Hobart,  and  Mr  William 
Robertson — with  Messrs  Alexander  Prentice  and  David  Scott,  ruling  elders, — the 
Committee  to  meet  in  the  adjoiniog  Session-house  at  half-past  9  oVlock  to-morrow 
morning.  Appointed  the  following  members  a  Committee  on  Funds,  vie.,  the 
Moderator  and  Clerk,  Mr  John  Robertson  and  Mr  Barr,  with  Messrs  John  Reid  and 
Alexander  Thom,  ruling  elders ;  the  Committee  to  meet  in  the  adjoining  Session- 
house  to-morrow  at  1  o'clock.  After  conversation,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  Mr  Smellie  be  requested  to  publish  the  discourse  which  he 
preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  this  evening ;  and  the  Moderator  having 
intimated  this  request  to  Mr  Smellie,  he  stated  that  he  would  take  the  subject 
into  his  consideration.  Appointed  Mr  Manson  to  conduct  devotional  exercises 
to-morrow  forenoon  after  the  Synod  is  constituted.  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery 
and  the  Debt  Liquidation  Committee  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  meet  at  the 
close  of  the  present  sederunt  Adjourned,  to  meet  again  to-morrow  forenoon  at  10 
o'clock.    Closed  with  prayer. 

Same  place,  25tfa  September,  10  o'clock *a.m. 

The  Synod  met,  according  to  adjournment^  and,  after  praise  and  reading  a  portion 
of  the  Word  of  God,  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  Moderator.  Mr  Manson 
afterwards  condncted  devotional  exercises.  Sederunt  as  formerly,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Kilmarnock ;  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Shottsbum ;  Rev. 
Thomas  Hobart,  Carluke ;  and  Rev.  A.  Anderson,  Kilwinning — with  Messrs  John 
Scott,  Midholm ;  Alexander  Jeffray,  Shottsbum ;  and  John  Bailie,  Kilwinning — 
ruling  elders.  The  minutes  of  former  sederunt  were  read  and  approved.  The  Clerk 
gave  in  and  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  which  was 
adopted,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  agreed  to. 

Took  up  a  representation  and  petition  of  the  congregation  of  Edinburgh  anent 
the  appointment  of  a  Home  Missionary,  and  along  with  it  a  memorial  of  the 
teachers  and  others  of  Mains'  Street  Sabbath  School,  Glasgow,  on  the  same  subject. 
The  papers  were  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  Mr  John  Gillies,  Commissioner  from 
Edinburgh,  was  heard  in  support  of  the  petition  from  Edinburgh.  The  members  of 
Court  having  expressed  their  mind  in  the  order  of  the  roll,  it  was  moved  and  agreed 
to,  that  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner,  the  Synod's  Missionary  in  Glasgow,  be  transferred  to 
Edinbui^h,  to  labour  as  a  missionary  in  connection  with  the  congregation  in  that 
city,  and  remit  the  carrying  out  of  the  arrangements  to  the  Synod's  Home  Mission 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  Adjourned,  to  meet 
again  at  half-past  one  o'clock. 
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Same  place  and  day,  half-past  1  o^clock  p.m. 
The  Synod  mot,  according  to  adjonmzseot,  and  proceeded  to  take  up  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reading  of  papers  upon 
the  Beibrmation.  The  Report  was  approved  of,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  papers 
should  be  read  in  preseDce  of  the  Synod  at  subsequent  sederunts.  Took  up  the  call 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Craig,  Kirriemuir,  by  the  congregation  of  Thurso, 
when,  the  Moderator  being  a  party  in  the  case,  Mr  Smellie  took  the  chair.  The 
minute  of  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  ,referring  the  case  to  the  Synod,  wus 
read.  The  call,  along  with  reasons  for  the  translation  by  the  congregation  of  Thurso, 
aad  answers  to  these  reasons  by  the  congregation  of  Kirriemuir,  wero  also  read. 
Commissioners  from  both  congregations  were  heard  in  support  of  their  respective 
claims.  The  members  of  Court  put  questions  to  the  commissioners,  after  which  the 
commissioners  were  decUied  to  be  removed.  Mr  Craig  had  then  an  opportunity  of 
expresnng  bis  mind,  when  he  stated  to  the  effect,  that  he  preferred  remaining  in 
Kirriemuir,  but  would  acquiesce  in  whatever  decision  the  Court  might  come  to  in 
the  case.  The  members  of  Court  having  expressed  their  mind  in  the  order  of  the 
roll,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  continue  Mr  Craig  in  Kirriemnir.  Wherefore 
the  Synod  did,  and  hereby  do,  resolve  that  Mr  Craig  be  continued  in  Kirriemuir. 
In  coming  to  this  decision,  the  Synod  at  the  same  time  desire  to  express  their 
deep  sympathies  with  the  Thurso  congregation  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  presently  placed.  The  commissioner  from  Kirriemuir  took  instruments  in  the 
Clerk's  hands  in  regard  to  the  above  decision,  and  craved  extracts.  Mr  Couper, 
Thurso,  presented  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of  Thurso  for  the  dispensation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  that  congregation  about  the  beginning  of  November;  when, 
afler  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Committee  of  Supplies  take  the  matter 
Into  their  consideration,  and  report  to  the  Synod  at  to-morrow  forenoon's  sederunt. 
Adjourned,  to  meet  again  this  evening  at  six  o'clock.    Closed  with  prayer. 

Same  place  and  day,  6  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Synod  met,  according  to  adjournment,  and,  after  praise  and  reading  a  por- 
tion of  God's  Word,  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  Moderator.  Sederunt  as 
formerly,  vrith  the  addition  of  John  Reid,  Ayr,  ruling  elder.  The  minutes  of  former 
bedenint  were  read  and  approved.  It  was  then  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  the  commissioner  from  Kirriemuir  had  made  at  the  forenoon '^ 
sedemnt,  should  be  minuted,  viz.,  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  state  to  the 
Synod  that  the  cong^regation  of  Kirriemuir  had  agreed  at  a  late  meeting  that,  after 
the  debt  <m  their  congregational  property  was  removed,  they  would  raise  the  min- 
ister's stipend  to  £90  per  annum.    The  statement  was  minuted  accordingly. 

Proceeded  to  hear  the  papers  upon  the  Reformation,  when  Dr  Blakely  read  a 
paper  on  **  The  Reformation  viewed  as  a  Great  Work  of  God ; "  Mr  Graham  on  the 
"  Theology  of  the  Reformation,"  and  Professor  Murray  on  the  "  Reformation  con- 
sidered as  a  Covenanted  Reformation ; "  after  which,  it  was  agreed  that  the  remain- 
ing papers  vpon  the  Reformation  should  be  read  at  subsequent  sederunts.  Ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  to-noorrow  forenoon  at  10  o'clock.    Closed  with  prayer. 

Same  place,  26th  September,  10  o'clock  a.m. 
Tfaye  Synod  met,  according  to  adjournment,  and,  after  praise  and  reading  a  portion 
of  the  Word  of  God,  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  Moderator.  Sederunt  as 
formerly,  with  the  exception  of  John  Bailie,  ruling  elder.  The  minutes  of  former 
K'demnt  were  read  and  approved.  After  conversation  anent  the  non-attendance 
(if  BODse  ministers,  and  the  omission  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  Sessions  in  sending 
up  ciders  to  the  Synod,  it  was  agreed  that  this  subject  should  be  taken  up  at  next 
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meeting  of  Synod.  Proceeded  to  take  np  a  reference  for  advice  from  tho  Session  of 
Rirriemmr  anent  the  election  of  elders  in  the  congregation.  The  reference  was 
read  hy  the  Clerk;  and,  after  conversation,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  tho 
Synod  give  advice  to  the  Session  to  proceed  in  the  matter  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Chnroh.  The  Clerk  gave  in  and  read  an  interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Deht  Liquidation  Scheme.  Among  other  things,  the  Committee  had  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  substantial  progress  had  been  made  since  their  last  Report  was  given 
in  to  the  Synod  in  May.  At  that  date  thirteen  congregations  were  reported  as  having 
raised  the  foil  amount  they  had  undertaken  for,  and  the  number  of  congregations  in 
that  satisfactory  position  is  now  increased  to  sixteen — Aberdeen,  Ayr,  and  PoUock- 
shaws,  having  also  completed  the  stipulated  amount  of  their  respective  contributions 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  total  amount  raised  for  the  Local  Fund  was  stated  to 
be  £1594, 9s.  2d.,  and  for  the  Central  Fund  £498,  Os.  6d.,  while  there  remain  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  congregations  £451, 19s.  2d.  for  the  completion  of  the  Scheme.  After 
calling  special  attention  to  the  case  of  Arbroath,  the  Committee  added,  that  notwith- 
standing that  the  fund  has  made,  all  things  considered,  encouraging  progress,  it  ap- 
pears more  manifest,  as  the  term  of  final  payment  draws  near,  that  more  strenuous 
exertions  will  require  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  several  congregations  which  have 
not  yet  completed  their  subscriptions ;  and  they  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Synod,  if  it  see  cause,  should  call  the  attention  of  the  Chnroh  to  the  necessity  for 
redoubled  exertions,  in  order  that  this  important  Scheme,  so  hopefully  begun, 
should  not  in  a  single  instance  fall  short  of  its  object.  They  would  hope,  also,  that 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Synod  would  convince  congregations 
which  have  not  yet  contributed  anything  to  the  Fund,  that  it  would  be  a  dutiful  and 
brotherly  action  on  their  part  now  to  come  forward  and  aid  the  Scheme.  The 
Beport  was  approved  of ;  and,  after  lengthened  conversation  in  regard  to  the  case  of 
Arbroath,  it  was  agreed  to  remit  the  case  to  the  Committee,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
them  as  they  find  mqst  expedient,  while  the  Committee  were  also  instructed  to  use 
all  diligence  in  order  to  bring  the  Scheme  to  a  successful  termination.  The  Clerk 
brought  forward  and  read  Reports  from  the  Perth  and  Aberdeen  and  Ayr  Presby- 
teries, anent  the  overture  sent  down  by  the  Synod  to  Presbyteries  regarding  Re- 
ports from  congregations  to  be  annually  transmitted  to  the  S3mod,  when  it  was 
agreed,  in  consequence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  not  having  sent  in  its  Report, 
to  delay  the  &rther  consideration  of  the  matter  till  next  meeting  of  Synod.  Ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  in  half-an-hour.    Closed  with  the  benediction. 

Same  place  and  day,  half-past  1  o*clock  p.m. 

Tho  Synod  met,  according  to  adjournment,  and  proceeded  to  hear  another  of  tlie 
papers  which  had  been  prepared  anent  the  Rpformation,  when  Mr  Roger  read  a 
paper  on  "  Tlie  Civil  and  Religious  State  of  Scotland  before  the  Reformation."  It 
was  agreed  that  the  remaining  papers  be  read  at  the  evening  sederunt.  Took  up  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  anent  the  Hall,  with  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  on  the  same  subject.  Professor  Murray  at  the  same  time  gave  in  a  Report 
on  the  state  of  the  Hall  during  the  last  session,  including  observations  on  the  em- 
ployment of  the  students  during  the  time  the  Hall  is  not  sitting.  After  considera^ 
tion,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  the  Professor's  Report  be  adopted  and  printed 
in  the  Magazine,  and  that  the  following  members  be  appointed  a  Committee,  vis., 
Mr  Manson,  Professor  Murray,  and  Dr  Blokely,  with  Mr  John  Reid,  Ayr,  ruling 
elder,  to  draw  up  resolutions  embodying  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Reports 
now  given  in,  particularly  those  referring  to  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
Students'  Fond,  and  to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  The  same  Committee  are 
also  authorised  to  take  immediate  steps  with  the  view  of  obtaining  subscriptions  for 
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the  Students*  Fundi  The  Committee  of  Supplies  having  reported  in  reference  to 
the  disinflation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  congregation  of  ThnrsOi  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr  William  Bobertson  be  appointed  to  dispense  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper  in  that  congregation  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  NoTemberi  and  that  he  be 
assisted  on  that  occasion  by  Mr  M'Beath  of  Castleton.  The  Presbjteiy  of  Qlasgow' 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Ayr  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  meet  in  the  acyoining  Session-house  at  the 
close  of  this  evening's  sederunt.  The  Clerk  laid  on  the  table  and  read  a  letter  he 
had  receiTed  from  the  Bev.  Dr  Shaw,  Whitburn,  regarding  the  Synod  Records. 
Agreed  that  part  of  this  evening's  sederunt  be  spent  by  the  Synod  in  Committee. 
Adjourned,  to  meet  again  this  evening  at  6  o'clock.    Closed  with  prayer. 

Same  iilace  and  day,  6  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Synod  met,  according  to  adjournment,  and,  after  praise  and  reading  a  portion 
of  the  Word  of  Qod,  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  Moderator.  Sederunt  as 
formerly,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bev.  A.  Anderson,  and  Messrs  John  Beid  and 
Andrew  Thorn,  ruling  Mcva.  The  minutes  of  former  sederunt  were  read  and  afH 
proved.  Besumed  the  reading  of  the  papers  upon  the  Beformation,  when  Mr  Bitchie, 
ColmoneU,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Principles  of  Toleration,  as  held  and  practised  by 
the  Beformers,"  and  Mr  Hobart on  "The  Belation of  Seceders  to  the  Beformation." 
After  the  reading  of  the  papers  was  finished,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed 
to,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  writers  of  the  papers  upon  the  Be- 
formation which  had  been  read  daring  the  present  meeting  of  Synod ;  and,  after 
conversation,  it^was  ako  agreed  that  Mr  Manson  be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  solject  which  .had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  Committee,  and  that  it  be  read 
at  next  meeting.of  Synod. 

The  Synod  then  went  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  when  Mr  Smellie 
took  the  chair.  After  conversation  in  regard  to  the  Students  of  Divinity  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Synod,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr  Findlay  be  taken  on  trials  for  license 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  with  all  convenient  speed. 

It  having  been  submitted  to  the  Committee,  that  heavy  expenses  had  been  incur- 
red by  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Carnoustie  case,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  the  congregations  throughout  the  body  to  assist  in  the  liquidation  of  these 
expenses. 

The  Synod  then  resumed,  and  the  Clerk  gave  in  the  Beport  of  the  Committee,  which 
was  approved.  Appointed  next  meeting  of  Synod  to  be  held  in  Mains'  Street 
Charch,  Glasgow,  on  the  Monday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  May,  1861,  at  7  o'clock 
evening ;  and,  after  engaging  in  prayer  and  praise,  the  Synod  was  closed  by  the 
Moderator  pronouncing  the  Apostolic  benediction. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  Synod  by 

Geobge  Bogeb,  Synod  Clerk. 


REPORT     OF    THE    HALL. 

The  session  of  the  Hall  for  the  present  year  commenced  on  Tuesday, 
19tli  June,  and  was  'concluded  on  Thursday,  2d  August.  There 
were  five  students  in  attendance,  two  of  whom,  Mr  Charles  Findlay 
and  Mr  John  Scott^  are  students  of  the  third  year,  and  have  given 
in  a  Homily,  Lecture,  and  Exercise,  with  additions — all  which  were 
sustained.     Mr  Findlay,  besides  his  attendance  at  our  own  Hall,  has 
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enjoyed  the  advantage  of  attending  the  Free  Church  Hail  in  Aber- 
deen during  last  winter,  and  is  recommended  to  he  taken  on  trials  for 
license. 

Mr  Alexander  Ritchie  is  a  regular  student  of  the  second  year,  and 
has  given  in  a  Homily  and  Lecture,  which  were  both  sustained-  The 
other  two,  Mr  William  Gardiner  and  Mr  D.  Scott,  though  not  regu- 
lar students,  have  attended — ^the  one  three  sessions,  and  delivered  a 
Homily,  Lecture,  and  popular  Sermon ;  the  other  two  sessions,  and 
delivered  a  Homily, — ^both  of  them  likewise  performing  the  other 
exercises  prescribed. 

The  chief  part  of  the  work  of  each  session  is  the  reading  of  Lectures 
on  Systematic  Theology,  including  occasional  Lectures  on  Church 
History,  and  on  our  own  distinctive  principles  as  Presbyterians  and 
Seceders.  The  students  are  carefully  examined  on  each  of  the  Theo- 
logical Lectures,  and  are  also  required  to  give  in  written  exercises  on 
the  topics  discussed.  There  were  about  twenty  Lectures  delivered 
this  session,  with  accompanying  examinations  and  exercises. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mark's  '^  Medulla''  was  read  and  explained. 
This  has  long  been  the  text-book  in  the  Original  Secession  HalL  It 
is  thoroughly  Calvinistic  in  sentiment,  and  an  excellent  compendium 
of  Theology,  giving  an  accurate  and  condensed  view  of  the  svstem  of 
Bible  tnith,  and  of  all  the  more  important  controversies  which  have 
agitated  the  Church.  The  use  of  it  has  this  additional  advantage, 
that  it  familiarises  the  students  with  theological  Latin,  so  as  to  enable 
them  with  more  facility  to  read  and  consult  the  larger  theol(^cal 
works  in  the  same  language. 

A  stated  part  of  our  time  is  also  devoted  to  the  reading  and  critical 
examination  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The  first  half  of  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Komans  had  been  previously  read  and  examined,  and 
during  the  late  session  we  finished  the  epistle. 

I  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  requiring  the  students  occasionally 
to  write  skeletons  of  sermons — one  or  two  in  the  week.  This  may  be 
a  means  of  teaching  them  how  to  handle  texts  of  Scripture,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  doctrinal  and  practical  truths  which  they  contain ;  and, 
besides  acquiring  by  this  means  a  facility  in  making  discourses  for 
the  pulpit,  they  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  time  with  valuable 
materials  for  future  use,  should  they  be  spared  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

In  submitting  the  present  Rejwrt,  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
adding  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  subject  of  our  Theological  Semin- 
ary, and  the  training  of  students  for  the  ministerial  office.  Particular 
reference  was  made  at  last  meeting  of  Synod  by  our  brother,  Dr 
Blakely,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  period  during  which  our  Hall  sits  each  year.  Instead  of 
being  nine  months,  which  he  considered  not  too  long  a  period,  or  even 
six  months,  the  usual  period  in  the  case  of  the  Established  and  Free 
Churches  in  Scotland,  and  likewise  of  the  English  and  Irish  Presby- 
terian -Churches,  it  is  only  eight  weeks.  This  is  certainly  a  short 
period — too  short  for  the  work  which  has  to  be  done.  It  is  a  disad- 
vantage, however,  not  peculiar  to  our  students.      I  am  not  sure  that 
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tlie  session  of  the  Theological  Hall  has  ever  been  much  longer  in  the 
Secession  or  in  any  of  its  branches ;  nor  is  it  longer  at  the  present  time 
in  the  Scottish  Kefonned  Presbyterian  or  even  United  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

In  onr  own  case,  it  is  an  evil  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  present 
remedy,  as  the  theological  teacher  with  us  is  at  the  same  time  the 
pastor  of  a  congregation ;  and  certainly  eight  weeks  in  the  year,  or, 
allowing  some  additional  time  for  his  personal  relaxation  after  the 
labours  of  the  HaU,  ten  or  twelve  weeks  is  a  sufficiently  long  time 
for  him  to  be  out  of  his  own  pulpit.     One  way,  however,  in  which  the 
disadvantage  entailed  on  our  students  by  the  shortness  of  the  session 
may  be  compensated  is,  by  the  Presbyteries  taking  a  more  particular 
charge  of  them  during  the  intervening  months.     This  each  Presby- 
tery ought  to  make  a  stated  part  of  its  business  at  its  ordinary  meet- 
ings.    Besides  requiring  any  of  our  students  of  theology  who  may 
happen  to  reside  within  its  bounds  to  give  an  account  of  the  work  done 
ill  the  Hall,  it  should  prescribe — as  I  believe  is  already  done  in  some 
cases — ^additional  exercises  to  them  on  Systematic  and  Exegetical 
Theology,  and  on  Church  History.      This  would  be  a  great  privilege 
to  the  students,  and  a  powerful  incentive  to  zeal  and  diligence  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  preparatory  studies.      And  I  may  take  occasion 
here  to  suggest,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  important  for  our  Presby- 
teries to  t£tke  some  charge  also  of  students  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
progress— of  course  I  mean  those  who  are  understood  to  be  looking 
forward  to  the  ministry.     Might  not  Presbyteries,  during  their  attend- 
ance at  the  University,  examine  them  occasionally  on  the  branches  of 
study  which  they  are  prosecuting ;  as,  for  example,  after  each  session, 
on  the  work  done  at  the  classes  they  had  been  attending  ?     The  pro- 
spect of  this  examination  would  be  a  means  of  stimulating  them  to 
greater  exertion  during  their  attendance  at  college,  and  securing 
greater  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  study  there  prosecuted. 
The  regidar  superintendence  thus  taken  of  them  by  the  Presbyteries 
might  also  have  a  favourable  influence,  by  God^s  blessing,  on  their 
religious  principles  and  character.     I  may  add,  that  it  might  be  of 
some  use  to  Presbyteries  themselves,  especially  as  a  means  of  keeping 
up  their  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Eoman  classics,  and  the 
other  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  universities. 

Bat,  to  return  to  our  students  of  divinity,  there  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  regards  their  training  for  the  ministry,  to 
which  I  think  it  proper  to  refer.  It  is  the  occupation  which  they  fol- 
low as  a  means  of  temporal  support  during  the  intervals  between  the 
yearly  meetings  of  the  Hall.  We  will  all  be  agreed  that  they  should 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  any  mere  secular  occupation. 
Whatever  be  its  nature,  their  occupation  should,  if  possible,  be  such  as 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  their  intellectual  improvement.  Accord- 
ingly, students  of  theology  have  usually  employed  themselves  in  pri- 
vate teaching.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  decidedly  the  best  kind  of 
occupatioQ  in  which  they  can  be  engaged,  until  they  are  licensed,  is 
Home  Mission  work — of  course  in  connection  with  our  own  body. 
Several  of  our  congregations  have  already  Home  Missions  attached  to 
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them,  with  the  Synod's  sanction ;  and  it  were  desirable  that  they  could 
be  formed  in  connection  with  all  oar  congregations — with  all  those,  at 
least,  which  are  situated  in  the  more  populous  districts  of  the  country. 
They  might,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  and 
saving  multitudes  of  our  home  heathen,  and  of  raising  up  likewise — 
may  we  not  hope  ? — ^additional  congregations  under  the  banner  of  our 
covenanted  testimony. 

Now,  as  students  of  divinity  are  the  most  suitable  agents  to  labour 
in  this  field,  so  there  is  no  kind  of  work  in  which  they  can  be  engaged 
more  useful  and  necessary  to  themselves  as  a  preparation  for  the 
ofiSce  of  the  ministry.  They  must  not,  indeed,  be  allowed  to  devote 
too  much  of  their  time  to  it.  Sufficient  time  must  be  reserved  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  theological  studies.  Provided,  however,  that 
these  are  not  neglected,  the  devotement  of  a  part  of  their  time  to 
Home  Mission  work  is  calculated  to  be  of  unspeakable  advantage  to 
them.  By  conjoining  the  theory  and  the  practice,  as  is  wont  to  be 
done  in  the  study  of  medicine,  students  for  the  ministry  will  acquire, 
what  they  could  not  so  effectually  acquire  in  any  other  way — ^a  facility 
in  prayer,  in  dealing  with  souls,  and  in  conducting  the  exercises  of 
religious  meetings.  Some,  who  have  gone  through  the  whole  curri- 
culum of  study,  and  received  a  complete  classical,  philosophical,  and 
theological  education,  have,  after  being  licensed,  felt  much  their  want 
in  those  parts  of  public  ministerial  duty,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
their  want  of  practice.  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  then,  that  Home 
Mission  work,  apart  from  its  own  importance,  is  a  most  needful  and 
valuable  part  of  training  for  the  pastoral  office. 

But  here  an  objection  meets  us,  to  which  it  may  be  proper  to  ad- 
vert. It  seems  that  our  students,  besides  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
and  holding  stated  meetings  in  their  districts  for  praise  and  prayer, 
and  the  reading  of  God's  Word,  are  accustomed  at  these  meetings  to 
give  a  short  address  or  exhortation  from  some  passage  of  Scripture. 
They  are  occasionally  employed,  also,  in  doing  the  same  thing  in 
several  of  our  congregations,  whose  ministers  happen  to  be  from  home, 
but  in  the  way  of  permission  to  do  so  being  asked  and  obtained  from 
the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds. 

Now,  it  may  be,  and  is  objected,  that  this  differs  little,  if  at  all, 
from  lay-preaching,  or  the  assumption  by  our  students  of  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  pastoral  office.  We  readily  grant  all  that 
can  be  said  against  lay-preaching.  It  is  a  practice  which  prevails  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  our  time,  and  which  some  defend ;  but  it  has 
no  warrant  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  contrary,  likewise,  to  the  sub- 
ordinate standards  of  the  Beformed  Churches  and  of  the  Secession, 
and,  we  may  add,  is  an  irrational  as  well  as  unconstitutional  and  un- 
scriptural  practice.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  person  who  should 
assume  to  himself  the  office  of  a  judge,  or  the  office  of  a  physician,  or 
any  other  public  and  responsible  secular  office,  without  any  trial  of 
fitness  for  it.  Much  more  presumptuous  and  daring,  certainly,  must 
it  be  for  any  person  to  assume  the  functions  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ 
without  any  regular  call  and  appointment  to  that  sacred  office  ? 

But  while  we  condemn  lay-preaching  in  as  decided  terms  as  any 
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can  condemn  it,  and  are  prepared,  through  grace,  to  resist  every 
attempt  to  introdace  or  connive  at  it  in  our  own  hody,  we  cannot  see 
that  any  of  the  services  performed  by  the  Home  Missionaries  among 
us  can  be  regarded  as  lay-preaching,  just  because  they  have  the 
authority  and  warrant  of  the  Church  for  all  that  they  do.  The  lay- 
preacher  is  one  who  assumes  to  himself  the  office  of  preaching  without 
the  Church's  sanction — without  having  his  qualifications  for  the  work 
examined  and  approved  by  the  competent  judges ;  and  it  is  just  this 
which  constitutes  lay- preaching.  But  our  students  cannot  be  charged 
with  anything  of  this  kind,  as  they  do  nothing  more  than  what  the 
Church  has  found  them  qualified  and  has  authorised  them  to  do,  and, 
we  may  add,  nothing  more  than  what  the  old  Reformed  and  Cove- 
nanted Church  of  Scotland  authorised  her  students  to  do.  In  the 
Directory,  forming  part  of  the  Westminster  standards,  and  to  which 
we,  as  Original  Seceders,  have  sworn  adherence,  it  is  declared  that 
^^  such  as  intend  the  ministry  may  occasionally  both  read  the  Word 
and  exercise  their  gift  in  preaching  in  the  congregation,  if  allowed  by 
the  Presbytery  thereunto."  It  may  be  said  that  such  has  never  been 
the  practice  in  the  Secession.  But  surely  the  covenanted  standards 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  higher  authority  than  Secession  prac- 
tice. Besides,  if  the  practice  of  allowing  students  of  divinity  occa- 
sionally to  exercise  their  gift  in  preaching  in  the  congregation  has  not 
been  actually  observed,  neither  has  it  ever  been  forbidden  or  con- 
demned by  the  Secession. 

As  to  the  other  practice  observed  by  our  students  who  are  Home 
Missionaries,  viz.,  that  of  giving  an  explanation  from  some  portion  of 
Scripture  at  their  district  meetings,  this  is  nothing  more  than  what 
the  Church  of  Scotland  allowed  the  exhorters  to  do  on  Sabbath  in 
those  of  her  congregations,  which,  owing  to  the  scareity  of  ministers, 
could  not  otherwise  be  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction  ;  and 
these  exhorters  were  not  even  students,  but  merely  private  Christians 
of  superior  intelligence  and  piety.  The  Church  of  Scotland  considered 
herself  warranted  rather  to  adopt  this  expedient  than  leave  her  vacant 
congregations  altogether  destitute  of  any  means  of  public  instruction. 
And  the  Secession  has  never  disapproved  of  that  practice;  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  has  .been  generally  approved  of  as  warrantable,  under 
the  circumstances,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  reference  to  it 
by  the  late  Dr  M*Crie  in  his  Life  of  Knox: — "  As  there  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  ministers  to  supply  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  people  might  not  be  left  altogether  destitute  of  public  worship 
and  instruction,  persons  who  had  received  a  common  education  were 
appointed  to  read  the  Scriptures.  These  were  called  readers.  If  they 
advanced  in  knowledge,  they  were  encouraged  to  add  a  few  plain 
exhortations  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  case  they  were 
called  exhorters,  but  they  were  examined  and  admitted  before  enter- 
ing on  this  employment." — Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  we  may  refer,  in  a  sentence  or 
two,  ere  we  close.  It  is  the  admission  of  young  men  to  the  Hall  be- 
fore they  have  attended  the  University.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  rule 
in  the  Secession  and  Original,  Secession,  it  is  believed,  has  long  been, 
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that  none  were  admitted  as  regular  students  without  having  previously 
attended  college  for  at  least  three  sessions ;  and  it  is  not  long  since 
the  Original  Secession  Synod  passed  a  resolution  that  the  full  course 
of  four  sessions  at  college  should  be  the  rule.  But  extraordinary  cases 
and  circumstanees  warrant  a  departure  from  ordinary  rules,  as  was 
done  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  author 
of  the  self-interpreting  Bible,  who  was  not  only  admitted  into  the 
Secession  Hall,  but  licensed  and  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
yea,  and  made  Professor  of  Divinity,  though  he  had  never  been  within 
the  walls  of  a  college. 

Still  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  general  rule,  and  never  to  dispense  with  it  unnecessarily.  Al- 
though no  amount  of  human  learning  can  of  itself  make  au  efficient  or 
successful  minister  of  Christ,  yet,  without  a  competent  measure  of  it, 
acquired  by  some  means  or  other,  he  will  not  be  efficient,  and  cannot 
warrantably  expect  to  be  successful.  So  valuable  are  intellectual 
gifts  and  acquirements  in  the  estimation  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
that  He  endowed  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  with  these  qnalifi- 
cations  in  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  manner.  The  value  set  upon 
them  by  the  Reformed  Churches  is  well  known,  and  hence  the  care 
with  which  they  provided  for  the  thorough  education  of  their  ministers. 
The  Secession,  also,  has  ever  been  distinguished,  in  its  more  obscure 
and  limited  sphere,  for  the  high  standard  of  ministerial  qualification 
which  it  has  sought  to  maintain.  While  making  due  allowance,  then, 
as  did  our  fathers,  for  exceptional  cases,  let  it  be  our  aim  and  endea- 
vour, as  it  was  theirs,  to  keep  up  the  standard,  and  to  raise  rather 
than  lower  it,  so  that  those  who  shall  come  after  us  may  be  **  scribes 
well  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  our  God" — "  workmen  that  need 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  CRITICISM. 

"For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."--Lnke;  xviii.  16. 

Thb  problem  demanding  solution  here  is,  What  is  the  true  meaning  of 
this  brief  decUration  ?  It  is  worthy  of  being  marked  that  precisely  the 
same  words  are  used  by  the  Evangelists  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  ex- 
cept that  Matthew  puts  "  kin^rdom  of  heaven  "  for  "  kingdom  of  God." 
The  two  most  common  significations  in  which  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of 
heaven"  or  "  kingdom  of  God"  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
either  to  denote  the  visible  Church  under  this  dispensation  of  grace,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Old  Testament  Church,  or  the  Church  invisible, 
all  the  members  of  which  are  partakers  of  savin i^  arace,  and  in  a  state 
of  acceptance  with  God.  Did  "kin;Tdom  of  God"  here  denote  the 
visible  Church  under  this  economy,  the  meaning  of  this  passage  might 
be — The  kingdom  of  God  is  to  consist  of  such  under  this  as  well  as 
under  the  former  dispensation  of  grace,  or  infants  and  little  children 
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hare  a  place  in  the  Church  under  this  economy  as  well  as  the  former. 
But  the  meuiing  of  the  phrase  **  kingdom  of  God"  in  this  passage  seems 
rather  to  be  the  Church  invisible,  as  it  undeniablj  is  in  John,  iii.  3, 
"  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ;" 
and  also  in  the  5th  verse,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  two  words  rendered  "  infants"  and 
"  little  children"  in  the  preceding  verses,  each  denote  children  of  differ- 
ent ages,  and  are  applied  to  the  children  brought  at  this  time  to  Jesus 
indiscriminatelj,  as  words  of  the  same  import.  The  fact  seems  to  have 
been,  that  some  of  the  children  brought  to  Jesus  at  this  time  were  in- 
fants in  the  arms  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  and  others  led  by  the  hand ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that  it  is  not  of  any  particular  class,  but  of 
in^ts  or  children  generally,  that  Jesus  here  speaks.  There  is  no  word 
added  immediately  or  in  the  context  intimating  that  the  expression  is 
to  be  restricted  to  a  particular  class  of  children — for  instance,  to  children 
dyin^  in  in&ncy. 

The  meaning  of  the  aasertiony ''  of  saeh  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  can- 
not be,  of  all  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  all  mankind  would  then 
have  a  place  in  this  kingdom,  because  all,  with  the  exception  of  our  first 
parents,  were  once  chudren,  and  being  once  in  the  kmgdom  of  God, 
they  would  continue  in  it,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  persons  may  &11 
from  a  state  of  grace,  or  that  redemption  is  universal.  Nor  can  the 
words  signify  that  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  wholly  of  such,  for  we 
know  that  it  consists  of  adult  persons  as  well  as  of  children. 

The  meaning  seems  plainly  to  be — of  some  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  or,  as  the  Greek  scholar  knows,  the  words  might  be  appropriately 
rendered — the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  to,  or  is  the  inheritance  of, 
some  such. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  shadow  of  warrant  in  the  context — in 
the  grammatical  construction,  or  in  the  theology  of  the  subject — for  the 
supplement  which  some  German  critics  would  suggest,  and  which  some 
British  theologians  are  disposed  to  adopt,  viz.,  of  ^'  all"  such  "  dying  in 
in&ncy  "  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  or,  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  a 
*'  high  degree"  of  such,  as  it  behoved  to  do,  did  all  children  dying  in 
childhood  (in  heathen  as  well  as  Christian  countries)  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  G<xl,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  mankind  die  in  childhood. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  supplement  which  never  could  have  suggested  itself  to 
anj  reader  without  such  a  preconceived  hypothesis. 

Should  it  be  asked.  What  is  your  warrant  for  supplying  the  word 
"  some  ?"  We  reply,  \st^  If  the  words  of  Jesus  cannot  mean  "  of  all 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  it  must  mean  '^  of  some  such  is  that  king- 
dom ; "  2d,  This  is  the  most  common  supplement  in  corresponding 
cases ;  and  3d,  This  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  for  we  are  assured  that 
some  snch  have  a  place  in  that  kingdom.  Of  Jeremiah  God  testifies, 
"  Before  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee."  Of 
John  the  Baptist  it  was  foretold,  ''  He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's  womb."  And  of  Timothy  Paul  declares, 
•*  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Nor  can  any 
tell  how  many  more  have  been  made  sharers  of  saving  grace  at  these 
early  stages.     The  day  will  declare  it. 

L 
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In  corroboration  of  this  interpretation,  it  is  admitted  by  the  best 
Ghreek  scholars,  that  the  genitive,  in  which  case  the  word  rendered  **  of 
such"  in  this  passage  is,  is  not  governed  by  the  verb  with  which  it  is 
connected,  but  by  a  noun  or  preposition  understood ;  and  that  the  sup* 
plement  most  common  is  n  (some),  or  fu^H  (a  part) ;  and  further, 
that  the  meaning  is  different  when  the  noun  vrith  which  the  verb  is 
connected  is  in  uie  accusative  form  from  what  it  is  when  in  the  genitive. 
For  instance,  the  Greek  niw  «jm  (accusative)  signifies,  "  I  drink  up  the 
wine  " — that  is,  the  whole  of  the  wine ;  while  the  meaning  of  Htm  «im» 
(genitive)  is,  "  I  drink  some  of  the  wine,"  « i|  being  understood.  This 
is  adduced  as  so  far  confirmative  merely  by  analogy. 

In  addition  to  the  critical  argument,  the  strength  of  which  we  think 
scarcely  admits  of  being  resisted,  there  are  also  a  number  of  other  consi- 
derations which  tend  to  confirm  our  interpretation  of  this  passage,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  those  who  expound  it  as  equivalent  to,  or  as  if  it 
denoted,  ''  of  all  such  (dying  in  cnildhood)  is  tne  kingdom  of  Grod." 
Such  as,  firsts  Who  can  say  at  what  precise  time  a  child  comes  to  be 
chargeable  with  actual  sin  ?  for  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  such  sin  is  a 
part  of  the  basis  on  which  the  salvation  of  all  that  die  in  childhood  is 
founded.  And,  in  connection  with  this,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  (Psalm  Iviii.  3),  ''  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb : 
they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom,  speaking  lies?"  Second, 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  bring  such  to  Christ  that  He  would  bless  them, 
if  they  were  already  blessed  in  Him  ?  or,  at  least,  would  not  Jesus  have 
told  those  who  brought  them,  for  their  comfort  as  well  as  that  of  others,  the 

Erivilege  which  these  children  already  enjoyed  ?  Third,  Would  parents 
ave  the  same  call  or  motive  to  the  duty  of  earnest  believing  prayer  for 
their  children,  or  for  anxiety  and  diligence  in  the  use  of  means  for  the 
preservation  of  their  life  in  their  years  of  childhood,  if  they  were  assured 
that  all  who  died  at  that  stage  of  life  went  to  glory  ?  Would  they  not 
rather  have  cause  for  the  greatest  joy,  especially  if  they  knew  that  in 
being  spared  to  mature  years  they  behoved  to  be  exposed  to  the  jeopardy 
of  being  eternally  lost  ?  Fourthly,  Would  there  not  rather  be  cause  for 
joy  than  for  sorrow  for  the  extensive  prevalence  of  infanticide  for  so 
many  ages  throughout  the  heathen  world,  if  all  the  children  thus  mur- 
dered were  sent  to  glory,  whereas  all  who  were  left  to  grow  up  in  hea- 
then lands  to  mature  age  were  certainly  for  ever  lost  ? 

Nor  let  any  suppose  that  our  interpretation  of  this  passage  furnishes 
but  meagre  consolation  to  bereaved  Christian  parents,  when  their  children 
are  taken  away  in  childhood.  Is  it  small  consolation  to  know,  that  as 
Jesus  invited  infants  and  little  children  to  be  brought  to  Him,  and, 
when  brought,  took  them  up  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them.  He  is  givincr 
the  same  encouragement  to  bring  children  to  Him  now  as  He  did  in 
the  days  of  His  flesh  ?  Is  it  slender  comfort  to  know  that  they  may  be 
as  really  brought  now,  in  believing  prayer,  and,  as  it  were,  laid  in  His 
arms  in  solemn  dedication  as  then,  and  that  He  is  as  ready  to  receive 
them  when  thus  brought,  and  also  to  bless  them,  as  ever  He  was  ? 
Should  it  not  gladden  their  hearts,  that  the  promise  of  God  to  Abra- 
ham, "  I  will  be  thy  God,  and  the  God  of  thy  seed,"  is  the  standing 
promise  of  God  under  this  dispensation  of  grace,  for  the  accomplishmen't 
of  which  to  themselves  and  their  offspring  believers  are  still  to  look  and 
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pray  f  Let  none  despise  the  oomfort,  connected  with  hope^  either  in 
their  own  death  or  in  the  death  of  their  children,  though  they  have  not 
the  full  assurance  of  this.  Neither  Solomon  nor  Paul  put  smidi  value 
on  sach  hope. 

Nor  is  it  altogether  an  insignificant  commendation  of  our  interpreta- 
tion, that  there  is  nothing  in  it  calculated  to  foster  indifference  of  feel- 
ing about  the  preservation  of  the  temporal  life  of  our  children,  or  to 
prevent  all  earnestness  in  prayer,  and  all  diligence  in  the  use  of  scrip- 
tural means,  for  the  spiritual  good  of  our  offspring  at  the  various  stages  of 
their  childhood.  The  mournful  fact  undeniably  is,  that  while  so  many 
complain  of  darkness,  and  are  prone  to  grasp  at  &lse  comfort.  Christians 
in  general  are  far,  very  far,  from  duly  availing  themselves  of  the  high 
enooaragement  given  them  to  seek  the  etern^  salvation  of  their  child- 
ren by  bringing  them  to  Jesus,  to  whom  they  have  free  access  in  their 
behalf  as  well  as  their  own,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  in  believing 
prayer,  and  who  assuredly  gives  them  in  such  intercession  for,  and  de- 
dication of  their  children  to  Uim,  the  same  welcome  now,  in  His  state  of 
exaltation,  that  He  did  to  those  who  brought  their  little  ones  to  Him 
in  His  state  of  humiliation. 


The  Bemwd  cf  BeUgion  the  Claim  of  the  Timet,  With  numerooH  £xtnictB,  ae- 
lected  from  the  Writings  of  Eminent  American  Ministers,  pointing  oat  measares 
to  be  adopted,  and  errors  to  be  avoided,  in  aiming  at  the  attainment  of  tbis 
object  By  the  Rev.  A.  M'Gilvray,  Minister  of  the  Free  Chnrch,  Keith.  Elgin : 
Thomas  Smith,  124,  High  Street.  Aberdeen  :  George  Davidson.  Edinburgh : 
W,  P.  Kennedy.    1860. 

While  it  should  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  true  Christians  to  think 
that  an  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion  in  different  forms 
is  pretty  extensively  diffused  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  more 
than  nsual  efforts  made  to  awaken  the  careless  to  concern  about  their 
eternal  interests,  it  is  cause  of  deep  regret  to  many  that  various  things 
are  practised  and  countenanced,  in  connection  with  the  present  revival 
movement,  either  evil  in  themselves,  as  all  error  is,  or  which  tend  to 
produce  pernicious  effects  of  various  kinds.  The  extravagancies  which 
were  in  former  times  encouraged  by  those  engaged  in  such  work  in 
America — ^the  effects  of  which,  as  attested  by  the  ablest  and  most  judi- 
cious divines  in  that  country,  were  so  disastrous — have  been  for  some 
months  past  enacted  at  our  own  doors.  It  is  not  denied  by  the  Ame- 
rican divines  to  whom  we  refer,  and  by  whom  these  pernicious  effects 
and  the  causes  of  them  are  deplored,  that  there  was  a  work  of  God 
connected  with  the  origination  of  some  of  these  revival  movements, 
and  that  true  conversions  were  effected.  But  they  were  taught  by 
sad  experience  to  see  and  made  to  feel  that  the  work  of  God  was 
counteracted  by  the  devices  and  doings  of  men.  Nor  is  it  now  denied 
that  good  is  being  done  in  various  forms — to  what  real  extent  time  only 
will  declare ;  but  few  of  the  more  judicious  are  prepared  to  subscribe 
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the  glowing  representations  that  are  given  bj  certain  ardent  parti- 
zans  of  the  meetings,  and  of  all  their  concomitants  and  effects. 
There  seems  also  to  be  this  difference  between  the  work  in  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland — that  in  the  former  country  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
spontaneous,  and  in  the  absence  of  attempts  at  producing  excitement^  at 
least  in  its  rise  ;  whereas,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  Scotland  it  has  been 
the  result  of  great  and  combined  efforts  to  produce  excitement,  such  as 
protracted  meetings,  and  even  a  form  of  camp  meetings,  which  have 
long  since  been  discarded  by  Presbyterians  in  America,  and  exciting 
addresses  by  certain  reviviJist  lay-speakers,  not  very  orthodox,  and 
many  others  collected  from  different  places.  Instead,  however,  of 
stating  in  words  of  our  own  the  things  which  we  lament  and  the  dan- 
gers which  we  dread,  and  which  we  feel  are  already  in  some  degree 
realized,  we  prefer  setting  before  our  readers  some  of  the  statements  of 
unbiassed  American  divines,  given  after  mature  experience,  as  these 
are  furnished  by  Mr  M^Gilvray  in  bis  little  work.  In  our  judgment, 
this  small  and  cheap  tractate  of  some  sixteen  pages  is  peculiarly  sea- 
sonable at  the  present  time,  and  fraught  with  salutary  warning,  which 
those  especially  who  are  engaged  in  what  are  called  '*  revival  meet- 
ings" would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  Mr  M'Gilvray's  method 
is,  first^  to  '^  inquire  what  are  the  chief  means  by  which  a  g^eat  and 
permanent  revival  of  religion  may  be  attained ;  secondly^  to  point  out 
some  dangers  against  which  we  should  be  on  our  guard  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  revival  of  religion  ;  and  thirdly^  to  briefly  apply  these 
general  principles  to  the  present  condition  of  Britain,  and  particularly 
of  Scotland." 

We  only  give  a  specimen  of  the  dangers,  and  we  do  this  the  rather 
that  we  may  lay  before  our  readers  the  illustrations  of  these  which 
are  furnished  in  this  pamphlet,  in  quotations  from  American  writers, 
of  distinguished  reputation,  belonging  to  different  denominations. 

The  first  danger  is  that  of  a  spirit  of  ostentation,  as  to  which  the 
words  of  Dr  Prague  are — 

"  It  is  not  uncommoD,  doring  the  progress  of  a  revival,  and  sometinies  in  as  early 
stage  of  it,  to  hear  its  glorious  results  spoken  of  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they 
liad  actually  been  realized.  Particular  religious  exercises,  which  may  have  been 
attended  with  unusual  solemnity,  are  represented  as  having  secured  the  conversion, 
not  only  of  a  great,  but  of  a  deimite  number  of  souls.  Perhaps  the  infidel  has  pro- 
fessed suddenly  to  renounce  his  infidelity,  and  embrace  the  Saviour ;  or  perhaps  the 
profligate  has  wept  in  view  of  his  profligacy,  and  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  new  life  ; 
these  cases  are  confidently  spoken  of  as  instances  of  genuine  conversion,  and,  what 
is  still  worso,  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  presence  of  the  very  persons 
who  are  the  subjects  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  if  the  individuals  are  true 
converts,  the  effect  of  this  must  probably  be  to  inflate  them  with  spiritual  pride ;  if 
they  are  not  true  converts,  it  must  fearfully  aid  the  work  of  self-deception.  It 
leaves  a  bad  impression  also  upon  the  world,  for  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
humility,  that  sense  of  dependence,  that  disposition  to  acknowledge  God  in  every 
spiritual  blessing,  which  constitute  some  of  the  loveliest  features  of  Christian 
character.  And  if,  in  a  little  while,  many  of  those  whose  conversion  has  been  thus 
publicly  proclaimed  far  and  wide  return  again  to  the  world,  and  cast  off  their  pro- 
fession of  religion,  not  only  will  the  effects  be  most  injurious  to  them,  but  what 
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must  the  efSdd  be  on  the  sarnrandrng  world?  What,  when  tbej  compare  the 
written  atatement  with  what  has  fallen  under  their  own  obBenration,  and  find  a  sad 
disagreement?  Most  it  not  be  to  create  and  oheriah  a  prejudice  against  all  revi^ 
Tals  ?  Most  it  not  throw  an  air  of  suspicion  OYer  eYeiy  statement  respecting  them 
which  they  either  hear  or  read  ?  Must  it  not  even  bring  in  question  the  veracity  of 
good  men  ?  " 

The  second  danger  is  that  of  undervahdng  divine  institntions  and 
divine  truth,  as  to  which  the  same  author  remarks — 

"  There  is  a  danger  of  attaching  more  importance  to  occasional,  and  even  ordin- 
ary week-day  meetings,  than  to  the  stated  services  of  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  not  only  attaching  little  importance  to  a  full  exhibition 
of  the  whole  truth  of  God,  but  there  is  very  great  danger  of  the  Church,  during  a 
time  of  excitement,  hemg  flooded  tcith  error. 

"  If  you  would  avoid  the  evil  which  is  here  contemplated,  and  secure  the  good 
which  is  aimed  at  by  those  who  incur  the  evil,  let  God's  institutions  be  kept  in 
their  proper  place.  Begard  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath  as  far  the  most 
important  which  you  can  attend.  Think  it,  however,  a  blessed  privilege  that  yon 
may  meet  for  religions  purposes  frequently  at  other  times ;  but  never  let  such  meet- 
ings be  a  substitute  for  secret  devotion.  And  if  the  e£fect  of  them  should  ever  be 
to  keep  yon  away  from  your  closet,  or  to  give  you  a  disrelish  for  its  duties,  you  need 
no  other  evidence  that  there  is  something  wrong — either  that  your  attendance  on 
these  social  services  is  too  frequent,  or  not  with  the  right  spirit.  There  can  be  no  ' 
doubt  that  it  lays  our  powers  under  far  less  contribution,  to  be  engaged  in  a  constant 
round  of  social  exercises  which  are  fitted  to  excite  the  mind,  than  to  enter  into  onr 
closet  and  commune  with  ourselves,  and  apply  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel for  the  regulation  of  our  affections  and  conduct. " 

The  third  danger  adverted  to  is  that  of  "  false  hopes  and  anxious 
seats,"  as  they  are  called  in  America,  corresponding  to  the  conversa- 
tions held  at  the  close  of  puhlic  meetings  in  this  country,  at  which 
those  who  are  anxious  ahout  their  souls  are  urged  to  attend.  As  to 
this  the  late  Dr  Miller,  of  Princeton  College,  America,  says — 

"  '  In  fine,  I  suppose  the  truth  concerning  anxious  seats  and  camp-meetings  to  be 
aboot  this :  That  however  useful  they  may  have  really  been  in  a  few  cases  of  very 
peculiar  character,  and  however  they  may  have  appeared  to  some  honest  but 
ardent  minds  to  operate  favourably  in  a  still  greater  number  of  cases,  yet,  as  means 
of  stated  and  promiscuous  use,  or,  in  fact,  as  means  to  be  used  at  all,  unless  in  very 
special  circumstaiiceSy  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  generate  fanaticism;  to  give  a 
taste  for  osterUaiious  display  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ;  to  favour  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  superficial,  ignorant,  untrained  professorsof  religion,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  almost  every  species  of  disorder.'  Dr  Miller  also  asks  if  meetings 
like  these  be  the  best  way  of  deciding  on  the  digested  feelings — the  deliberate  pur- 
pose— of  persons  whose  attention  has  been  aroused,  it  may  be,  for  the  first  time,  and 
only  a  few  minutes  before,  to  the  great  subject  of  reUgion  ? 

'*  The  decisive  question  is— Can  this  method  of  proceeding  be  considered  as  the 
best  mode,  nay,  as  a  really  eligible  mode,  of  drawing  to  a  point,  and  ascertaining 
the  exercises  of  serious  inquirers  ?" 

"  To  the  same  effect,"  adds  Mr  M'Gilvray,  "  another  eminently  pious  minister  of 
America  says — '  Ifiquiring  meeting$  have  been  perverted  from  their  original  object. 
I  much  fear,  that  instead  of  the  meetings  resembling  a  quiet  conference  in  one's  own 
bonse,  inquiry  was  a  very  secondary  matter  on  the  part  of  the  conductors ;  and  the 
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faoning  of  excitement,  and  the  inducing  of  those  who  felt  a  little,  to  eommU  them- 
8elve$t  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  some  profeenon,  were  the  engroesing  objects.**' 

As  to  camp-meetingSf  Dr  Miller,  already  quoted,  says — 

"  The  general  impression  which  they  made  on  me  is,  that  oamp-meetiogs  have 
always  appeared  to  me  adapted  to  make  religion  more  an  affair  of  display,  of  im- 
pulse, of  noise,  and  of  animal  sympathy,  than  of  the  understanding,  the  consdence, 
the  heart  In  short,  they  have  always  struck  me  as  adapted,  in  their  ordinary 
form,  to  produce  effects  on  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  analogous  to  those  of 
strong  drink  on  the  animal  economy — ^that  is,  to  excite,  to  warm,  and  appear  to 
strengthen  for  a  time  ;  but  only  to  pave  the  way  for  a  morbid  expenditure  of  '  sen- 
sorial power,'  as  we  may  say  concerning  the  animal  economy,  and  for  consequent 
debility  and  disease." 

As  to  false  hopes  Dr  Spragae  says — 

**  One  prominent  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  is  the  cherishing  of  false  hopes—an 
evil  of  appalling  magnitude, — for  a  false  hope  at  the  gate  of  eternity  is  a  passport 
to  bell;  and  such  a  hope  once  indulged  is  exceedingly  apt  to  hold  its  place  till  the 
last  There  is  a  great  danger  of  mistaking  some  accidental  and  joyous,  yet  tempo- 
rary commotion  of  the  animal  feelings,  for  the  exercise  of  a  principle  of  true  piety. 
Who  that  has  mingled  even  in  the  most  genuine  revival,  has  not  witnessed,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  a  painful  exemplification  of  the  stony-ground  hearers,  in 
whom,  for  a  while,  there  was  much  that  looked  like  religion,  but,  because  the  prin- 
ciple was  wanting,  it  all  gradually  withered  away  ?  " 

But  as  to  these  and  a  number  of  other  aspects  of  this  subject  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  little  work  of  Mr  M^Gilvray  itself,  which 
may  be  so  easily  obtained. 

It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  warn  those  who  readily  condemn  the 
extravagancies  connected  with  present  revival  movements,  to  see  to  it 
that  they  be  not  lukewarm  in  their  attendance  on  divinely  appointed 
ordinances,  and  those  religious  duties  of  a  personal  and  private  as  well 
as  a  public  nature,  about  the  propriety  of  which,  and  their  harmony 
with  scriptural  precept  and  example,  there  is  no  dubiety. 


A  Plea  for  the  Songs  of  ZUm ;  or^  the  Book  of  Ptahns  the  only  Inspired  and 
Divinely  Appointed  Matter  of  Praise.  By  the  Bev.  William  Hanna,  Minister 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Newtownards.  Bel&st;  G.  Aitchison, 
High  Street,  and  M.  Pollock. 

This  is  the  second  faithful  testimony  against  the  corruption  of  worship, 
emanating  from  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  within  a  very  brief  period.  We  hail  these  productions  as  proof 
that  even  the  younger  ministers  in  that  Church  are  tully  up  to  the  mark 
in  this  and  kindred  subjects.  Being  aware  that  many  of^  the  General 
Assembly  ministers  use  the  Psalms  of  David  exclusively  in  the  worship 
of  God,  we  have  been  surprised  that  none  of  them  have  lifted  a  written 
testimony  against  the  innovations  of  their  brethren  in  the  matter  of 
hymn-singing.  We  are  aware  that  the  Kev.  Dr  Cooke  and  others  have 
spoken  out  on  this  subject  in  courts  of  the  Church ;  but  what  we  would 
desiderate,  is  a  free  discussion,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  followed 
by  judicial  action  in  the  courts,  supreme  and  subordinate. 
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The  present  time  seems  especially  favourable  for  a  calm  review  of  the 
practice  of  the  Church.  The  revival  movement  was  introduced  by  a 
return  to  the  use  of  an  inspired  Psalmody.  Those  awakened  seemed  to 
think  that  nothing  else  was  so  adapted  to  their  experience.  Had  this 
early  spiritual  taste  been  fostered  by  ministers  and  others  conducting 
revival  meetings,  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  might  easily  have  been 
re-established.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.  Through  the 
agency  of  ministers  and  revival  leaders,  hymns  have  been  scattered 
broadcast  upon  the  community,  and  several  pamphlets  have  appeared  in 
their  defence.  To  meet  and  counteract  this  tendency,  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Chancellor  and  Hanna  have  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of  the  purity  of 
worship.  Both  have  found  ample  scope,  and  have  done  their  work  well. 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  pamphlet  of  the  former  (vol.  iv., 
p.  587),  and  now  beg  to  call  attention  to  that  of  Mr  Hanna. 

He  presents  his  argument  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  inspired  Psalm- 
ody under  the  following  heads : — "  The  Book  of  Psalms,  a  collection  of 
Inspired  Songs" — "  The  design  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  " — "  The  Psalms 
employed  as  matter  of  praise  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue  " — 
*'  Scripture  authority  for  the  use  of  the  rsalms  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation " — "  The  use  of  uninspired  Hymns  in  Divine  Praise  entirely 
devoid  of  scriptural  warrant " — "  The  voice  of  the  early  Church  in 
&vour  of  the  Psalms  and  against  the  use  of  Hymns  " — "  The  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Psalms  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Hymns ;  together  with  a  historical  account  of  our  Metrical 
Version,  and  concluding  argument  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Inspired 
Psalmody." 

The  Pamphlet,  as  a  whole,  is  judiciously  and  calmly  written ;  while 
the  arguments  presented  are  luminous  and  conclusive.  Its  careful 
perusal  will  tend  to  confirm  those  who  cannot  conscientiously  unite  in 
the  singing  of  hymns,  and  is  sufficient  to  convince  those  who,  through 
iornorance  or  prejudice,  have  substituted  them  for  the  inspired  Songs  of 
Zion. 

We  look  upon  the  advocates  of  a  human  Psalmody  as  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  union  and  uniformity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  With 
such  it  is  even  now,  as  with  the  Corinthians,  reproved  by  the  Apostle,  to 
whom  he  said,  "  How  is  it  then,  brethren  ?  When  ye  come  together, 
every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  revelation,  hath 
an  interpretation."  Hymn-singing  has  ever  been  an  effective  means  of 
giving  currency  to  false  doctrine ;  while  false  doctrines  and  unscriptural 
practices  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  divisions  in  the  Church.  The 
authorised  use  of  hymns  raises  an  effectual  barrier  in  the  way  of  union. 
Our  author  truly  remarks  that  '^  the  number  and  variety  of  human 
hymns  now  in  use  is  almost  incredible."  There  are  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Unitarian,  English  Presbyterian,  United  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
disty  and  New  Connection  Methodist  hymn-books.  What  is  this  but 
that  Babel-confusion  condemned  by  the  Apostle!  There  must  be  a 
return  to  the  inspired  Psalmody  ere  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  the 
Church  can  be  realized.  The  Book  of  Psalms  presents  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  union  and  uniformity  of  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  praise. 
Depart  from  this  and  there  is  no  limit  to  disunion — no  end  to  confusion. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  ability  with  which  our  author  conducts  his  argu- 
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ment,  we  give  the  following  extracts.  Though  thej  contain  only  a  small 
part  of  the  proof  adduced  by  Mr  Hanna,  the  baseless  character  of  one 
of  the  most  plausible  arguments  for  hymn-singing  is  very  satisfactorily 
prdven. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  adduced  by  many,  as  settling  the  question 
in  favour  of  tlie  use  of  uninspired  hymns  are,  '*  Be  6  lied  with  the  spirit ; 
speaking  to  yourselyes  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing 
and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord"  (£ph.  ▼.  18,  19.),  and 
the  corresponding  prescription  of  duty  (Col.  iii.  16).  ^ 

"  From  a  close  and  careful  examination  of  these  two  passages,"  9a.js  our  author, 
"  it  will  appear  evident  that  they  a£ford  no  foundation  for  the  use  of  hjrmns. 

"  The  terms — PaahnoSf  hymnosy  o-de— employed  in  the  original,  are  the  same  in 
both  passages,  and  correspond  to  the  titles  given  to  the  Psalms  in  the  Septuagint 
and  in  the  original  Hebrew.  1.  The  titles  prefixed  to  the  Psalms  in  oar  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  considered  by  many  of  equal  authority  with  the  Psalms  themseWes. 
On  this  point  the  learned  Professor  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  remarks  — '  They  (tho 
titles)  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  its  history,  not  as 
addenda^  but  as  integral  parts  of  the  composition.'  These  titles  are  MizmoTy  Skir^ 
and  TekUlat  and  a  few  without  any  title.  2.  In  the  Septuagint  version,  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  in  common  use  at  Ephesus  and  Collosso, 
we  have  Mizmor  translated  Psalmos,  Shir  translated  o*<2e,  and  eighteen  Psalms 
with  the  title  HdUdujay  which  corresponds  precisely  with  the  Greek  term  Hifmnos. 
3.  Mark  how  nearly  these  terms  agree  with  the  words  of  the  Apostle.  In  the 
Septuagint,  there  are  Psalmoa^  o-de^  and  aUeluja,  equivalent  to  hifmnos ;  and  in  the 
original  of  the  New  Testament,  the  words  employed  by  Paul  are  PaahnoSf  tyde, 
hympcs.  When,  therefore,  the  Apostle  commanded  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
to  sing  praise  to  Gh)d  in  '  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,'  he  was  using  the 
very  terms  by  which  the  Psalms,  according  to  their  titles,  were  designated  In  that 
verHon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  in  common  use  among  them." 

In  respect  of  authority  for  this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  Mr 
Hanna  adds,  as  the  conclusion  of  a  valuable  chapter  of  his  work, — 

"  That  these  Psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  are  all  contained  in  '  the 
Book  of  Psalms,'  is  maintained  by  writers  of  the  highest  distinction.  Dr  Owen, 
and  twenty-five  others  (among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  most  illustrious  divines 
that  have  ever  adorned  the  Church),  express  their  opinion  on  this  point  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — '  To  us  David's  Psalms  seem  plainly  intended  by  these  terms  of 
Psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  which  the  Apostle  useth '  (Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col. 
iii.  16).  The  learned  Dr  Gill,  in  his  commentary,  remarks — '  The  hymns  ara  only 
another  name  for  the  Book  of  Psalms,'  and,  '  by  spiritual  songs  are  meant  the  same 
Psalms  of  David  and  Asaph.'  '  Macknight  limits  *  the  Psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,'  mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  to  those  which  were  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  such  as  were  dictated  by  the  Spirit.'*  Calvin,  Beza,  Bloomfield, 
Brown,  Home,  Durham,  Bengel,  and  many  other  eminent  writers,  maintain  the 
same  view,  viz.,  that  the  Psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  mentioned  by  the 
Apostle,  are  all  included  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  From  what  has  been  adduced,  the 
intelligent  and  impartial  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  matter 
of  praise  being  designated  by  three  terms — Psalms,  hymns,  spiritual  songs — does 
not  a£ford  the  shadow  of  evidence  that  the  hymns  or  spiritual  songs  spoken  of  by 
the  Apostle  are  uninspired,  or  in  any  respect  different  irom  the  Psalms.    And  a 

•  See  Oill  in  looo,  and  True  Psalmody,  pp.  96,  96. 
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close  ezamination  of  tbe  two  paasages  reviewed,  aflfords  tbe  most  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  hymns  and  spiritnal  Bongii  are  all  included  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  ; 
and  that,  when  the  Apostle  used  the  language  of  these  verses  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  he  was  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  very  terms 
with  which  these  early  Christians  were  most  familiar." 

We  cordially  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  oar  readers.     The  subject 
demands  the  careful  study  of  every  friend  of  truth  and  unity. 


LetUr  on  the  Position  and  NecessUm  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vic- 
toria, to  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. By  the  Kev.  William  Miller,  of  Melbourne.  Glasgow :  S.  &  T.  Dnnn, 
26,  West  Nile  Street.     1860. 

HepcTi  of  the  Speeches  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
anent  the  Memorial  from  tJie  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria.  With  a 
Prefaratory  Note  by  the  Rev.  William  Miller,  Melbourne.  Edinburgh:  An* 
drew  Elliot,  16,  Princes  Street.    Glasgow:  D.  Bryce.    1860. 

Remcwks  on  the  Report  of  the  SpeecJies  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  anent  the  Memorial  from  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Victoria,  By  Observer.  Glasgow :  Thomas  Murray  &  Son.  Edinburgh : 
Paton  &  Ritchie.    1860. 

It  is  not  intended  at  present  to  enter  at  any  lencrth  into  the  merits  of 
the  questions  so  clearly  and  ably  set  forth  in  the  pamphlets  now  before 
us.  These  have  been  already  adverted  to  in  our  notice  of  Mr  John- 
stone's work,  which  we  commended  as  containing  much  important  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  same  subjects ;  while  we  softly,  perhaps  too 
softly,  expressed  our  dissent  from  the  views  which  Mr  Johnstone  ad- 
duces in  nis  book  as  to  the  unity  of  the  visible  Church,  and  her  millen- 
nial eondition,  as  to  which  we  strongly  hold  diametrically  opposite  sen- 
timents. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  at  present,  that  the  contents  of  the  two  pamphlets 
by  Mr  Miller  show  very  distinctly  that,  in  the  very  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  through  the  way  in  which  the  Colonial 
Comniittee,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Free  Assembly's  Committee  of 
Bilk  on  the  other,  acted  towards  him,  he  was  enabled  to  conduct 
his  cause  with  great  ability,  promptitude,  and  judgment.  His  bre- 
thren in  Victoria  will  he  satisfied  that  their  interests  have  not  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  through  any 
want  of  zeal  or  efficiency  in  the  advocacy  of  them  by  their  representa- 
tive. The  anonymous  pamphlet  is  also  a  very  able  exposure  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church,  with  the  majority 
which  has  set  its  seal  to  their  measures,  have  acted.  All  honour,  also, 
to  Professor  Gibson,  Mr  Stark  of  Greenock,  and  others,  who  stood  by 
Mr  Miller ;  and  if  they  were  not  able  to  avert  the  progress  of  the  leaders 
in  their  downward  course,  greatly  diminished  the  eclat  with  which  their 
motions  are  generally  carried. 

Tbe  fact  seems  to  be,  that,  by  sanctioning  union  abroad  on  latitudin- 
arian  principles,  and  by  disowning  those  who  have  not  been  able  from 
conscience  to  accede  to  these  unions,  but  who  can  be  charged  with  no  de- 
viation from  her  Disruption  principles,  but  continue  to  hold  the  precise 
qround  which  she  herself  taught  them  to  assume,  the  Free  Church  can 
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no  longer  be  viewed  as  occupying  her  original  ground.  In  dealing  with 
parties  in  the  Colonies,  she  has  declared  that,  in  her  judgment  now,  those 
who  occupy  a  new  position,  different  from  her  original  position,  stand  on 
more  honourable  ground,  and  will  be  far  more  honoured  by  her  than  those 
who  adhere  to  what  she  herself  still  professedly  holds  in  her  standards, 
but  from  which  she  is  departing  in  her  acts  of  administration.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  impelling  motive  to  this  course  of 
action  is  an  inordinate  love  of  numbers.  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  were  Mr 
Miller  the  representative,  not  of  a  small  Synod,  but  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Victoria,  and  the  union  party  a 
small  minority,  he  would  have  been  hailed  joyfully  by  Free  Church 
leaders,  introduced  with  all  honour  into  the  Assembly,  and  the  union 
party  condemned  as  chargeable  with  the  abandonment  of  principles 
of  the  utmost  importance.  But,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr  M'Crie, 
"  Truth  does  not  depend  on  numbers.  So  long  as  she  is  surrounded  by 
two  or  three,  her  banner  shall  be  upheld  and  unfurled.  Her  votes  are 
not  numbered  but  weighed.  Her  voice  is  seldom  heard  in  the  crowd,  or 
amid  the  shouts  of  applause  raised  by  tipstaff  prompters,  and  caught  and 
re-echoed  by  the  believing  multitude  within  and  without  hearing."  Unless 
the  subordinate  courts  of  the  Free  Church  bestir  themselves  to  have  the 
decision  of  last  Free  Assembly  regarding  the  Free  Synod  of  Victoria 
reversed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Free  Church  has  dragged  her  anchors, 
and  is  in  the  course  of  loosing  her  land  fasts. 

We  complained  that,  when  set  free  from  the  trammels  of  State  con- 
trol, the  Free  Church  mooi'ed  her  bark  over  Disruption  ground,  instead 
of  ascending  to  the  more  scriptural  position  to  which  the  Church  of  Scot- 
tland,  and  the  nation  along  with  her,  so  solemnly  bound  themselves  in 
the  Covenants,  and  in  adhering  to  which  thousands  of  noble  martyrs  laid 
down  their  Uves.  But,  alas !  we  have  now  to  bewail  a  departure  from 
Disruption  ground  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  now  witness  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  seeing  the  Free  Church,  under  the  conduct  of  the  very 
men  who  gloried  in  the  position  which  the  Free  Church  took  up  at  the  Dis- 
ruption, in  these  days  of  railway  haste,  quite  prepared  to  abandon  that 
position,  and,  entering  an  inclined  plane  on  which,  as  all  past  experience 
warns  us  to  expect,  she  is  likely  to  move  with  accelerated  speed  at  every 
downward  step  of  her  progress.  Let  those  within  her  pale,  then,  who 
see  the  danger,  do  what  their  hands  find  to  do  with  might,  and  without 
delay.  The  signs  of  an  approaching  crisis  are  manifest,  and  those  who 
anticipate  the  battle  will  find  it  wisdom  to  put  on  their  armour 
speedily,  acting  on  the  maxim  "  Obsta  prindpiis"  Every  step  of  pro- 
gress in  the  downward  course,  however  slight  it  may  seem,  will  render 
resistance  or  arrest  of  progress  less  possible.     Verbum  sat  sapientibus. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  EVENTS. 

The  Italian  conflict  is  still  engrossing  public  attention.  Already  has 
the  revolution  proirressed  beyond  the  most  sanguine  Expectations.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  is  a  fact  accomplished.  There  may 
be  many  reactionary  movements  to  suppress,  and  many  intrigues  to  un- 
ravel, but  the  restoratibn  of  the  despot  to  his  blood-stained  throne  is 
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utterly  hopeless.  Like  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in  Britain, 
it  would  seem  that  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  lost  for  ever  to  the 
tyrant  race.  The  work  of  re-organization  has  fallen  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel, and  he  seems  adequate  to  the  task«  The  address  of  this  King 
to  the  people  of  Southern  Italy  is  a  most  masterly  production,  and,  con- 
sidering that  he  is  yet  in  his  religious  profession  a  Papist,  is  such  as  calls 
for  thankfulness.  In  this  proclamation  there  are  the  following  sentences 
as  to  the  spirit  of  his  past  administration : — "  By  representative  fran- 
chise, by  popular  education,  by  the  freedom  of  trade  and  industry,  I 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  well-being  of  my  people.  I  wished  that  the 
Catholic  religion  should  be  respected,  but  also  that  every  man  should  be 
free  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  conscience ;  and,  by  strengthening  the 
civil  authority,  1  openly  resisted  that  obstinate  and  scheming  faction 
(the  Romish  priesthood,  and  especially  the  Jesuits)  which  boasts  to  be 
th€  only  friend  and  guardian  of  the  throne,  but  which  aims  at  ruling 
in  the  name  of  kings,  and  placing  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
people  the  barrier  of  its  intolerant  passions.^*  May  the  eyes  of  British 
rulers  be  opened  to  see  this  inveterate  faction  in  the  same  light !  Gari- 
baldi is  still  the  ruling  power  in  the  field,  nobly  fulfilling  his  mission. 
From  what  he  has  already  done,  it  may  be  inferred  that  great  achieve- 
ments in  the  emancipation  of  down-trodden  nations  is  yet  before  him. 
How  soon  Home  and  Venetia,  and  even  Vienna  itself,  may  be  visited, 
none  can  predicate ;  but  that  matters  can  long  remain  in  statu  quo  is 
utterly  impossible. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  new  principle  in  European  politics  has 
been  inaugurated  by  France  in  the  choice  of  a  ruler.  The  election  of 
Sovereigns,  already  recognized  in  the  general  policy  of  European 
kingdoms,  has  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
sovereignty  of  nations  is  being  now  practically  enunciated,  and  who  can 
tell  how  soon  it  may  transform  the  aspects  of  Continental  Europe ! 
One  thing  is  certain — that  in  the  exercise  of  this  national  franchise  it 
will  be  impossible  that  an  established  and  systematic  tyranny  will  be 
long  endured.  It  is  ardently  to  be  desiderated,  however,  that  the  form 
of  the  newly  inaugurated  governments  take  a  constitutional  form,  and 
deprecated  that  they  should  come  to  be  based  on  universal  suffrage,  only 
to  issue  in  a  kind  of  military  despotism,  wearing  the  mask  of  freedom, 
as  in  France  at  the  present  time.  Even  in  the  United  States,  the 
working  and  results  of  universal  suffrage  are,  so  far  from  being  cause  of 
^^loriation,  that  they  are  truly  humiliating.  Of  all  tyrannies  that  of 
the  mob  is  the  most  terrific. 

Unless  a  people  are  imbued  with  moral  and  religious  principles,  and 
governments  are  based  on  these,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  social  happiness 
and  national  prosperity,  however  nominally  free  the  government  may 
be.  We  have  formerly  observed  that  national  stability  is  impossible 
without  such  a  basis,  and  we  are  now  happy  to  observe  that  the  Word 
of  Life  has  free  access  where  it  was  formerly  under  legal  prohibition. 
In  Palermo,  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  the  Bible  may  be  freely  dis- 
seminated. In  Tuscany  the  colporteurs  find  a  good  sale  both  for  Bibles 
and  tracts ;  and  in  Naples  already  the  Bible  is  in  demand  and  freely 
circulated.  Should  this  liberty  be  generally  conceded,  may  it  not 
prove  like  the  liberation  of  the  Word  of  God  in  Scotland — the  fore- 
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runner  of  a  geneml  refommtion.  If  Garibaldi  has  discovered  that  **  the 
Bible  alone  can  free  Ital^"  multitudes  will  be  ready  to  drink  in  the 
sentiment  falling  from  the  lips  of  the  General ;  and  as  the  sjinpathies 
of  Britain  are  with  the  struggrle  for  freedom,  the  heai*ts  of  the  Italians 
may  be  opened  to  receive  the  Divine  Word  from  British  Christians. 
At  such  a  time  it  specially  becomes  us  to  plead  and  to  labour,  that  "  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified." 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  under  the  pressure  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, and  the  appalling  aspect  of  affairs  in  Italy  to  the  eye  of  the  des- 
Iot,  has  at  length  agreed  to  restore  the  constitutional  rights  to  Hungary, 
br  the  recovery  of  which,  when  robbed  of  these  by  his  infatuated  parent, 
the  former  Emperor,  the  blood  of  so  many  of  her  noble  sons  and  patriots 
was  shed  in  the  late  Hungarian  war.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Hungary  will  accept  as  their  king,  along  with  this  professed  boon,  one 
who,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  is  still  in  spirit  the  wolf,  assuming 
the  sheep's  clothing  under  the  pressure  of  political  necessity.  Under 
the  same  constraints,  this  youthful  tyrant  is  granting  a  kind  of  represen- 
tative government  also  to  the  other  parts  of  nis  empire,  which  seems  to 
be  trembling  to  its  fall.  Of  such  oiiers,  those  to  whom  they  are  made 
may  reply,  "  Too  late ! "  as  the  Neapolitans  have  as  to  the  proferred 
reforms  of  their  tyrant  King. 

Though  fearful  retribution  has  been  measured  out  to  a  number  of  the 
actors  in  the  horrible  massacres  in  Syria,  it  is  lamentable  that  these 
have  been  renewed  in  that  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  French 
intervention,  as  it  must  almost  be  denominated,  seems  to  have  done  the 
reverse  of  producing  confidence.  The  cup  of  the  iniquity  of  that  empire 
seems  to  be  full.  Those  deeds  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  the  rehearsal  of 
which  have  made  the  ears  of  men  in  all  civilized  countries  to  tingle,  may 
be  die  formation  of  the  boundary  line  of  accumulated  wickedness, 
beyond  the  limit  of  which  divine  forbearance  is  not  to  be  extended. 
There  are  strong  indications  that  the  days  of  this  empire  are  numbered. 
And  the  whole  policy  and  power  of  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  prevent, 
for  an  hour  beyond  the  appointed  time,  the  drying  up  of  the  river 
Euphrates. 

The  whole  world  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  ominous  convulsion  and  agi- 
tation. The  meeting  of  Sovereigns  at  Warsaw  is  no  doubt  a  sign  of 
alarm  deeply  felt,  and  of  being  at  their  wits'-end  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  adopted.  The  French  Emperor — a  mysterious  personage  in  the 
hand  of  Providence— while  inspiring  so  many  with  dread  as  to  his  ulte^ 
rior  designs,  seems  to  be  himself,  after  all,  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  at  times  as  much  nonplussed  as  to  his  own  course  as  the  parties  who 
watch  his  movements  are  regarding  bis  character  and  ends  which  he  is 
seeking  to  accomplish. 

The  controversy  with  Britain  in  her  eastern  empire  does  not  seem  yet 
to  have  reached  its  termination ;  nor  has  our  Government  yet  shown 
that  they  have  learned  true  wisdom  as  to  their  administration  there 
firom  the  severe  lessons  of  the  past  dreadful  and  heart-rending  visitation 
of  divine  anger. 

The  vast  empire  of  China  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  most  anoma- 
lous condition.  Involved  at  once  in  most  formioable  civil  or  internal  and 
foreign  war,  the  results  of  which  threaten  soon  to  overthrow  the  present 
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order  of  things  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  does  not  seem  possible  for 
the  allies  long  to  refrain  from  opening  negotiations  with  the  leaders  in 
the  revolutionary  movement^  and  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  Tartar 
dynasty  and  the  parts  of  the  empire  over  which  its  sway  still  extends. 
The  news  of  the  battle  which  has  ere  now  been  fought  at  the  spot  where 
the  British  embassy  and  its  attendants  met  lately  with  such  disaster,  are 
waited  for  with  intense  interest. 

In  the  Slave  States  of  America  a  reign  of  terror  has  been  the  result 
of  the  panic  produced  by  the  small  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry — small  in 
one  respect,  but  great  in  another,  if  it  prove  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  cruel  system  of  slavery. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  been  a  prolonged  ovation.  The  reception  by  the  States  at  large  b 
tangible  evidence  of  the  cordial  sympathy  between  the  citizens  of  the 
great  Bepublio  and  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  is,  however, 
serious  matter  for  reflection  in  the  countenance  given  to  Popery,  and 
the  discouragement,  we  might  have  said  the  insults,  offered  to  loyal 
Protestants  in  some  of  our  Colonies.  We  have  evidence  that  the  Orange 
display  made  at  Kingston  and  elsewhere  was  provoked  by  the  previous 
&Tour  shown  by  the  Prince  to  the  dignitaries  of  Rome.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  Prince  may  be  as  dependent  upon  the  Protestant 
loyalty  of  the  Canadians  for  its  retention,  as  his  ancestors  have  been  to 
the  loyalty  of  their  forefathers  for  the  preservation  of  the  union  between 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Without  endorsing  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
loyalists  of  Eangston  and  Toronto,  we  cannot  but  view  the  partiality  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  in  keeping  with  the  general  home  policy  in 
reference  to  Popery. 

The  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  is  on  the  eve  of  being  consummated  in  the  same 
{Spirit  of  compromise  as  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Victoria. 
With  regard  to  this,  the  Toronto  Globe  says — *'  These  discussions 
(those  about  a  basis  of  union),  however,  have  served  a  good  purpose. 
They  have  not  produced  perfect  identity  of  opinion  on  all  points  between 
the  two  churches.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  if  thei/  have  btf  one  single 
iota  diminished  the  degree  of  diversity  of  opinion  which  previously 
existed  (this  is  candid) ;  but  they  have  resulted  in  securing  recognition 
for  the  grand  truth — (Whence  springs  its  grandeur — from  the  Bible  ? 
JSo,  verily !) — that  perfect  identity  of  sentiment  is  not  essential  to  ec- 
clesiastical union."  So  far  is  '*  perfect"  identity  from  being  esteemed 
essential,  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  parties  united  are  as  much  divided 
in  sentiment  as  ever. 

In  Ireland,  the  national  system  of  education  is  fulfilling  the  sad  pre- 
dictions of  those  who  from  the  outset  saw  and  proclaimed  the  danger  of 
a  compromise  with  Home.  Little  did  its  Presbyterian  advocates  think, 
when  limiting  or  excluding  the  Word  of  God  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  education,  that  the  time  would  come  when  their  own  children  should 
be  fined  and  turned  out  of  a  model  school,  in  the  Protestant  town  of 
Belfast,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Popish  priesthood,  because,  forsooth,  in  a 
boyish  freak,  they  imitated  the  priest  in  the  confessional.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  Belfast  Presbytery  and  the  General  Assembly  may 
deal  with  this  practical  working  of  the  national  system.      Did  space 
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permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  from  the  essential  principles  of  the 
national  system,  read  in  the  light  of  its  own  history,  that  the  measure 
has  been  from  the  first  a  snare  and  a  blunder — a  compromise  and  a 
league  with  Rome — which  must  sooner  or  later  entail  its  curse  upon  the 
education  of  the  land.  The  wonder  is  that  Presbyterians  should  ever 
have  yielded  for  a  moment  the  right  to  read  the  Bible  at  any  hour, 
considering  that  it  was  only  by  a  legislative  act  that  the  Word  of  God 
was  set  free  prior  to  the  Reformation.  Let  Scotland  learn  by  the 
experience  of  Ireland  in  matters  of  education. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  Emperor  of  France  has  adopted 
repressive  measures,  and  denied  the  right  of  meeting  to  the  Evangelical 
Synod.  The  grounds  of  this  policy  have  not  yet  become  patent,  but  the 
act  is  one  which  must  excite  deep  regret  in  Protestant  Europe.  Well 
might  the  Frenchman  declare,  at  the  meeting  of  sympathy  lately  held 
in  Glasgow,  that  "  he  had  just  come  over  from  his  own  country  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  being  present  at  a  public  meeting."  We  regret  that  there 
is  not  yet  to  be  found  stamina  sufficient  to  contend  for  the  right  of 
meeting,  as  Henderson  and  his  compeers  battled  for  their  rights  in  our 
own  country.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  two  churches  are  widely 
different ;  and  though  they  may  not  yet  have  reached  the  martyr-point 
in  contending  for  the  faith,  the  evangelical  Protestants  of  France  merit 
our  practical  sympathy,  and  ought  to  be  remembered  in  our  prayers. 
Were  our  statesmen  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Cromwell,  every  conces- 
sion to,  and  treaty  of  trade  with  France,  would  embrace  the  rights  of 
Protestant  freedom.  Are  not  the  spiritual  privileges  of  our  fellow-men 
more  important  than  any  matters  merely  affecting  commercial  relations  ? 
Until  the  Christianity  and  the  Protestantism  of  Britain  shall  regulate  her 
intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  her  special  mission  will  not  be 
fulfilled.  Until  her  moral  influence  and  physical  power  shall  be  exerted 
on  the  side  of  religious  liberty  in  all  lands,  her  work  will  only  be  half 
accomplished.  If  it  is  the  Protestantism  of  Britain  that  has  so  exalted 
her  among  the  nations,  it  is  by  the  extension  of  this  alone  that  she  will 
retain  her  moral  supremacy  throughout  the  world.  Let  her  beware  of 
the  curse  of  Meroz,  whose  inhabitants  '*  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 

If  the  report  be  true  that  the  Professor  of  Logic  in  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity (a  Govemmcut  appointment)  b  an  advocate  of  Positivism — a 
species  of  the  rankest  infidelity, — it  is  a  sad  and  early  fruit  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  tests.  Alas !  that  the  measure  which  has  opened  the  chairs  of  thr 
universities  to  such  teachers  should  have  been  urged  on  by  Free  Church 
leadera,  and  framed  by  a  Free  Church  Lord  Advocate,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  sentiments  advocated  by  them  while  in  the  Establishment. 


REASONS  FOR  PERPETUATING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATE  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  NOTWITHSTANDING 
THE  UNION  OF  PORTIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  AND  ASSOCI- 
ATE REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  1858. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Church  had  existed  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  tlioagh 
an  attempt  was  made  in  1822,  no  approximation  towards  the  organic  union  of  that 
body  and  the  ABSOciato  Charch  was  made  till  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  in  1841. 
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A  abort  time  previous  to  this  event,  it  began  to  be  said  in  some  localities  that  there 
was  no  essential  difference  between  these  two  bodies ;  no  difference,  at  least,  that 
warranted  visible  separation.  Substantially  the  same  in  doctrine,  order,  and 
worship,  nothing,  it  was  said,  but  a  paper  wall  kept  them  apart.  Such  was  the 
state  of  mind  when  these  negotiations  were  commenced.  Bat  little  progress  was 
made,  however,  for  some  years,  towards  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object. 
Docnments  of  considerable  merit  were  drafted  by  able  committees ;  presented, 
considered,  and  rejected.  The  correspondence  which  took  place  in  regard  to  these 
documents  clearly  developed  the  fact,  that  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  preferred 
having  no  Testimony,  in  the  Seceder  sense  of  that  term,  and  only  yielded  her  pre- 
ference "  for  the  sake  of  union.** 

She  distinctly  stated  that  no  Testimony  partaking  of  the  nature  of  historical 
narrative,  or  which  shall  be  argumentative  in  its  form,  or  which  shall  embrace 
anything  which  may,  and  ought  to  be  made  a  matter  of  forbearance,  or  things  of 
doabtfbl  disputation  (among  which  are  mentioned  Covenanting — the  purchase  of 
Christ  in  regard  to  temporal  or  common  benefits — Secret  Societies,  and  the  use  of 
Intoxicating  Drinks  as  a  beverage),  or  which  shall  reduplicate  on  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  could  receive  her  approbation.  Still,  some  insisted  that  these  churches  were 
of  one  mind,  and  that  the  difficulty  in  forming  a  basis  which  would  harmonize  them 
arose  from  the  ambiguity  of  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought.  But  others  con- 
tended that  the  difficulty  was  attributable  to  a  real  difference  in  principle,  rendering 
it  as  impracticable  to  frame  a  document  which  would  harmonize  both  churches  as 
it  would  be  for  a  tailor  to  make  a  coat  that  would  fit  the  giant  and  the  dwarf, — the 
boy  and  the  full-grown  man.  Under  these  circumstances  union  seemed  impossible, 
bot  its  ardent  supporters  did  not  weary  in  what  they  counted  well-doing. 

At  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1855,  an  influential  committee,  composed  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  measure,  was  appointed,  of  which  J.  T.  Cooper  was 
chairman.  The  basis  of  union  on  which  (with  some  slight  modifications)  these 
bodies  united  in  1858,  was  the  result  of  the  labours  of  this  committee.  In  1856,  it 
was  overtnred  by  both  Synods ;  and  of  the  twenty -one  presbyteries  reporting  to  the 
Associate  Synod  in  1857,  eight  were  in  favour  of  its  adoption  without  proposing  any 
amendments  ;  six  recommended  certain  amendments,  but  were  willing  to  adopt  the 
basis  as  it  was,  for  the  sake  of  union ;  six  insisted  on  certain  amendments  as  essentially 
important;  and  one  utterly  opposed  its  adoption  without  essential  modifications.  In 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  some  presbyteries  reported  unanimously  against  the 
adoption  of  the  basis  ;  some  opposed  it  altogether  as  a  term  of  communion  ;  others 
opposed  certain  parts  of  it,  especially  the  articles  on  Communion,  Covenanting,  and 
Secret  Societies ;  some  insisted  on  the  entire  exclusion  of  argument,  and  others 
would  adopt  it  only  as  a  last  resort  for  the  sake  of  union.  The  modifications  insist- 
ed on  in  the  Associate  Synod  all  tended  to  render  the  basis  more  full,  explicit,  and 
Btringent ;  those  required  in  the  Associate  Reformed  were  just  the  opposite  :  thus 
the  two  bodies  repelled  each  other  like  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet. 

Notwithstanding  this  anatgonism,  the  Associate  Synod  in  1857  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  by  a  large  m^'ority : — Besolved,  That  the  basis  which  has  been 
in  overture  be,  and  is  hereby  adopted  as  a  basis  of  union  with  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church ;  the  declarations  without  amendment,  and  the  argument  and  illustra- 
tion in  their  amended  form.  (The  words,  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  declara- 
tions, were  reported  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod.)  That  Synod  accepted  the 
basb  as  presented  by  passing  the  following  resolution  .—Resolved^  That  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  does  hereby  declare  her  acceptance  of  the  Testimony  pro- 
pofled  as  a  basis  of  union  by  the  Associate  Synod,  and  overtnred  by  the  General 
Synod  of  1856  to  the  Presbyteries ;  in  the  confidence  that  any  modifications  or 
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amendments  necessary  to  harmonize  said  basis  with  the  faith  and  practice  held  in 
common  hj  the  two  churches,  or  to  render  it  more  entirely  acceptable,  will  be  in 
due  time  effected  by  the  Uuited  Charch ;  and  in  the  confidence  that  reasonable 
forbearance  will  be  exercised  toward  any  member  of  either  body  that  may  feel  con- 
strained to  dissent  from  any  article  in  this  basis. 

To  the  above  very  liberal  resolution  of  acceptance,  the  Associate  Synod  returned 
the  following  very  liberal  reply : — Beiolved,  That  we  cordially  reciprocate  the  confi- 
dence expressed  by  these  brethren  respecting  mutual  forbearance,  it  being  distinctly 
understood  that  under  the  plea  of  reasonable  forbearance  no  one  be  permitted  to 
teach  or  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  United  Church.  In 
accordance  with  these  resolutions,  a  man  might  be  a  Unitarian,  Arminian,  or  any- 
thing else  at  heart,  and  be  retained  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Chorch,  provided  he 
would  refrain  from  teaching  and  acting  in  opposition  to  her  doctrine  and  order. 
Against  this  action  dissenters  were  found  in  both  Churches,  and  afler  a  year's  di»> 
cussion  in  the  periodicals,  the  bai^gain  was  consummated  in  1858,  by  the  ^following 
ingenious  preamble  to  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  anion,  viz. — "  Whereas, 
it  is  understood  that  the  testimony  submitted  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Charch  by  the  Associate  Synod  was  proposed  and  accepted  as  a  term  of 
communion,  on  the  adoption  of  which  the  union  of  the  two  churches  was  to  be 
consummated ;  and  whereas,  it  is  agreed  between  the  two  churches,  that  the  for- 
bearance in  love,  which  is  required  by  the  law  of  God,  will  be  exercised  towards  any 
brethren  who  may  not  be  able  fully  to  subscribe  the  standards  of  the  United  Charch, 
while  they  do  not  determinedly  oppose  them,  but  follow  the  things  which  make  for 
peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another."  Against  the  adoption  of  the 
above,  together  with  the  resolutions,  a  few  protested  and  retired  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  body,  claiming  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Associate 
Synod ;  appointed  a  temporary  chairman,  and  after  much  consultation,  with  prayers 
and  tears,  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  of  Synod  at  such  time  and  plsce  as  might  be 
found  most  convenient  A  call  was  issued  accordingly,  and  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Canonsbnrgh,  Pa.,  commencing  on  the  6th  of  October,  1858,  and  continued  from  day 
to  day  till  the  12th ;  at  which  meeting  the  following  paper  of  reasons  for  perpetuat- 
ing the  separate  organic  existence  of  Synod  was  adopted. 

James  Dickson. 

REASONS   FOR   HOLDING   THE   PRESENT   MEETING   OF   THE   ASSOCIATE 
SYNOD,    AND   FOR   PERPETUATING   ITS   ORGANIZATION. 

The  recent  union  of  portions  of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Re- 
formed Churches,  from  which  resulted  the  United  Preshyterian  Church, 
is  too  well  known,  as  a  historical  fact,  to  require  of  us  a  detailed 
account  of  its  consummation,  or  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  it. 
Ample  means  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  on 
the  subject.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  from  the  commencement  of  these 
negotiations  to  the  close,  we  ardently  desired,  and  devoutly,  prayed  and 
laboured  for  the  union  of  these  branches  of  Christ's  visible  body  on 
the  basis  of  divine  truth.  But  as  these  negotiations  progressed,  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that  no  such  union  could  be  effected. 
Nevertheless,  we  struggled  od,  hoping  against  hope,  until  the  time  of 
its  consummation,  when  we  found  ourselves  constrained  to  enter  our 
solemn  protest  against  that  deed,  as  a  departure  from  the  profession  we 
had  made,  and  which  faithfulness  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 

[To  he  eondtuied  in  our  next). 
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THE  DANGER  OF  THE  CHURCH  FROM  AN  EXCESSIVE 

DESIRE  OF  NUMBERS. 

There  is  a  desire  for  the  extension  of  the  visible  Church,  and  for  the 
enlar^rement  of  particular  sections  of  the  Church,  by  an  accession  of 
members,  which  is  not  only  lawful  but  most  laudable.  But  it  is  the 
reverse  of  being  the  one  or  the  other  to  seek  this  object  in  the  use  of 
means  which  are  at  variance  with  the  will  of  her  divine  Lawtriver  and 
Kin^,  and  which  tend  to  unfit  her  for  being  God's  witness  in  the  earth. 
The  Popish  dogma,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  is  repudiated  by 
all  sound  Protestants.  An  increase  of  the  Church's  genuine  members 
is  greatly  to  be  desired ;  and  in  the  use  of  legitimate  means,  and  in  a 
right  spirit,  too  strenuous  efforts  cannot  be  made  for  this  end.  But  an 
increase  of  spurious  members,  or  an  accession  of  numbers,  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  which  an  avowed  sacrifice  of  principle  is  made,  has  been  and  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  peril  to  the  Church.  It  has  not  been  the  will  of 
God  that  His  Church  should  at  all  seasons  be  a  large  predominating 
society  in  this  world ;  though  we  think  the  language  of  prophecy 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  she  is  destined  yet  to  be  so,  without  pur- 
chasing such  distinction  at  the  expense  of  being  unfaithful  to  any  part  of 
the  trust  committed  to  her  by  her  divine  Head.  It  is  our  firm  per- 
suasion, founded  on  the  testimonies  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  future 
glorious  extension  of  the  Church  is  to  be  combined  with  unity  in  holding 
an  extended  scriptural  creed,  in  the  observance  of  divinely  appointed 
ordinances  of  worship,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  discipline 
and  pure  communion,  the  law  of  the  house  round  about  being  most  holy. 

But  it  has  been  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  for  brief  seasons,  that  the 
Church  has  been  at  once  an  extended  and  faithful  society  in  the  past. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  standing  prominently  out  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  that  the  faithful  witnesses  of  Jesus,  and  the  conservators  of 
His  truth  and  cause,  have  been  few  in  number,  very  few,  during  greatly 
protracted  periods  ;  while  the  names  of  those  who  have  done  the  reverse 
of  fulfilling  this  part  of  the  Church's  mission  in  our  fallen  world  may  be 
called  legion,  for  they  have  ever  been  many. 

But  when  is  the  desire  of  numbers  in  the  visible  Church,  or  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  it,  excessive  ?     It  is  so,  first,  when  truth  is  sold  for  numbers, 
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It  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  Bible  permits  the  sale  of  truth  at  any 
price.  On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  prohibits  the  sale  of  this ;  and 
the  Church's  Kincr  sets  the  high  seal  of  His  approbation  on  those  who 
have  held  this  fast  at  every  hazard.  The  divine  mandate  now  is,  "  Buy 
the  truth  and  sell  it  not "  (Prov.  xxiii.  23).  The  Apostolic  injunctions 
again  are,  "  Let  us  holdfast  the  profession  of  our  faith  witlvout  waver- 
ing "  (Heb.  X.  23) ;  and,  "  It  is  needful  that  I  write  unto  you  and 
exhort  you,  that  ye  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  "  {i.e.,  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  the  truth  which  is  received  by  faith  j  "  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  "  (Jude,  3).  Further,  the  exalted  Saviour,  from  His  high  throne 
in  the  heavens,  is  heard,  in  His  message  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  of 
Pergamos,  commending  him  for  "holding  fast  His  name  and  not  denying 
His  faith  "  in  the  midst  of  dangers  (Rev.  ii.  13) ;  and  His  command  to 
another  Church  is,  that  she  hold  fast  what  she  had.  "  But  that  which 
ye  have  already  hold  fast  till  I  come  "  (lb,  iii.  25). 

The  trath  is  not  to  be  sold  for  money.  It  has  often  been  so,  as  the 
Saviour  himself  was,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  kind  of  sacrilege. 
It  is  not  to  be  sold  even  for  life.  Could  it  be  so,  there  had  been  no  call  for 
martyrdom.  Many  of  the  faithful  martyrs  of  Jesus  could  have  obtained 
their  lives  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  some  would  esteem  very  small  points 
of  principle — by  the  sale,  so  far  as  they  could,  of  some  parts  of  truth. 
But  they  not  only  refused  to  sell  this  for  gold,  taking  joyniUy  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods,  but  even  for  life  itself,  sealing  their  testimony  to  the 
truth  by  their  blood.  And  shall  the  tinith  be  sold  for  numbers  ?  Can 
it  be  the  duty  of  any  Christian  or  any  part  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
do  80  ?  No,  verily  I  The  primitive  Church  did  so  in  her  downward 
course,  by  the  accommodation  of  Christianity  in  doctrine  and  worship  to 
heathenism.  She  gained  her  end,  too,  in  a  vast  accession  of  numbers. 
But  how  fatal  has  the  issue  been  !  the  Christian  Church  was  thus  con- 
verted into  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  became  the  Mother  of  Harlots 
AND  Abominations  of  the  Earth.  What  an  impressive  and  colossal 
beacon  of  warning  is  this !  and  it  still  stands  in  all  its  dismal  features, 
to  warn  Christians  against  splitting  on  the  same  rock.  And  have  we  any 
warrant  to  expect  that  the  results  of  a  corresponding  course  in  present 
times  shall  have  a  different  result,  or  that  it  can  possibly  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  rishteousness  ? 

But  it  is  manifest,  that  what  is  giving  the  union  mania  among  the 
different  sections  of  Presbyterians  throughout  the  world  its  lever 
power,  is  an  inordinate  thirst  for  numbers,  and,  in  connection  with  this, 
of  worldly  aggrandisement.  It  is  not  true  union  that  is  sought,  or  the 
desire  for  this  is  so  much  feebler  than  the  desire  of  numbers,  that  parties 
are  content  to  be  as  much  divided  in  sentiment  as  ever,  for  the  sake  of 
an  increased  aggregate  of  numbers  in  the  same  visible  society.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  unions  which  have  been  already  formed,  or  are  in 
the  course  of  formation,  in  Australia,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and,  we 
greatly  fear,  in  the  United  States  also,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
efforts  that  were  made  by  some  in  the  latter  case  to  prevent  this.  Such, 
also,  is  the  stamp  of  corresponding  proposals  of  union  at  home.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  those  entering  into  such  a  union  can  be  brouabt  to 
"  see  eye.  to  eye  "  as  to  doctrine  or  practice. 

It  is  therefore  a  very  grave  question  what  is  gained  or  lost  by  this 
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airryrcoratioLi  of  numbers  into  one  society.     Is  the  formally  united  church 
reallj  in  a  more  advanced  position  than  that  previously  occupied  by  any 
of  the  parties  of  which  she  is  composed,  or  has  she  not  retrograded  ? 
That  the  position  has  changed  is  manifest.     In  her  joint  organization 
she  does  not  occupy  the  same  ground  on  which  any  one  of  her  constituent 
parts  formerly  stood.     Is  the  change  effected  to  the  better  or  to  the 
worse  ?     In  all  that  is  the  highest  glory  of  a  church — unity,  fidelity,  and 
extended  testimony  for  the  truth  and  cause  of  Clirist — there  is  retro- 
gression.    Her  numbers  are  increased — her  creed  has  suffered  contrac- 
tion— her  testimony  for  the  truths  of  Christ,  for  truths  still  considered 
to  be  scriptural  by  some  of  her  own  members,  has  shrivelled  up  into 
narrower  dimensions.     In  an  age  of  boasted  light,  the  rays  of  divine  light 
which  she  reflects  have  decreased.     There  are  important  doctrines  and 
principles,  as  to  which  she  lias,  from  the  nature  of  her  position,  a  dead 
silence  imposed  upon  her,  and  on  the  discussion  of  which  she  dares  not 
enter.     As  a  witness  for  Christ,  her  testimony  is  to  some  extent  equivocal 
or  ambiguous :  in  some  cases  it  is  so  designedly.     There  has  also  been  a 
precedent  set  of  compromising  truth  for  the  sake  of  numbers,  to  the  evil 
tendency  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  set  limits.     This  principle,  already 
acted  on,  has  only  to  be  carried  out,  and  applied  to  one  part  of  truth  after 
another,  to  produce  an  almost  universal  indifference  to  the  will  of  the 
Church's  King  within  her  own  pale,  and  diffuse  a  wide-spread  scepticism 
without,  of  wmch  we  have  an  affecting  illustration  in  the  effects  of  Popery. 
And  if  the  principle  is  admitted,  who  shall  set  bounds  to  the  range  of  its 
operation?    Moreover,  the  adoption  of  the   principle  cannot' fail   to 
undermine  and  weaken  the  power  of  conscience.     Henceforth,  zeal  in 
witnessing  for  other  truths,  embodied  in  the  profession  of  such  a  church, 
will  gradually  be  cooled  down  to  zero ;  while  that  of  the  advocates  of  an 
extended  forbearance,  under  the  mask  of  ciiarity,  is  likely  to  become  hotter 
and  more  influential.     This  is  part  of  the  secret  of  the  apathy  of  so  many 
professed  Protestants,  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  their  protests  against 
Popery.    The  enemy,  in  various  forms,  is  within  their  own  gates.    More 
than  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  this  system  are  exerting  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  disabling  these  churches  in  the  battles  professedly  waged  against 
the  Man  of  Sin.     They  are  not  prepared  to  wield  the  great  battle-axe  by 
which  the  Reformers  broke  down  the  munitions  of  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon— the  Bible,  the  one  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  to  which  subjection  is 
to  be  given,  not  in  some,  but  in  all  things.     Their  arms  are  paralysed  for 
employing  this  omnipotent  weapon  in  this  warfare,  by  disregarding  its 
authority  themselves  in  what  are  called  non-essential  things,  by  which 
the  enemy  gets  behind  them,  and  tunis  round  with  the  '*  tu  quoque,^^ 
— you  also  disregard  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  many  things,  and  act 
on  the  same  rule  with  ourselves,  and  for  the  same  ends — for  an  increase 
of  numbers  and  of  worldly  influence. 

But  is  there  not  "a  more  excellent  way"  of  seeking  to  have  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church  extended  ?  We  think  there  is.  Let  the 
authority  of  the  Head  of  tho  Church  be  held  an  insuperable  bar  to 
unity,  on  terms  by  which  any  part  of  revealed  truth,  which  has  be- 
come the  matter  of  the  attainment  of  the  Church,  and  embodied  in  her 
profession  as  an  organized  society,  is  set  aside,  or  treated  as  matter  of 
doubtful  disputation.     In  all  the  extent  in  whicli  difference  of  sentiment 
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exists  among  the  parties  entering  on  negotiations  as  to  union,  let  Uiere  be 
an  honesty  earnest  desire  to  know  where  the  truth  lies,  hj  a  careful, 
prayerful  examination  of  the  points  of  diflFerence  by  the  Scripture  stand- 
ard. Let  what  is  found  at  variance  with  this  infallible  rule  in  the 
previous  profession  of  any  one  of  the  parties  be  confessed  and  renounced, 
and  thus  in  the  formation  of  the  union  take  a  step  in  advance.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  in  negotiations  as  to  ecclesiastical  union,  has  long 
had  the  feeling  that  he  would  be  glad  had  he  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted  something  to  acknowledge  on  their  part  as  defective  or  faulty,  not, 
of  course,  for  the  thing  in  itself,  but  that  an  opportunity  might  be  thus 
furnished  to  set  the  example  of  confessing  and  renouncing  what  is 
wrong,  which,  as  it  is  highly  honourable  for  a  man  to  do,  would  also  be 
the  giory  of  a  church  collectively. 

For  the  same  reason,  there  should  be  corresponding  forwardness  in 
admitting  such  parts  of  divine  truth  as  had  previously  been  limited  to 
the  profession  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  joy  felt  in  adopting  tliese 
as  a  step  of  the  best  kind  of  progress,  in  conformity  to  the  divine  stand- 
ard. Moreover,  if,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions,  it  appears  that  there 
is  something  defective  in  the  past  attainments  of  all  the  parties,  and  that 
new  light  has  been  obtained  as  to  any  part  of  revealed  truth,  by  all 
means  let  what  has  been  found  lacking  be  supplied,  and  not  left  a  stand- 
ing gap  of  disconformity  to  the  will  of  the  supreme  Lawgiver.  While 
we  deprecate  unions  effected  for  the  sake  of  an  increase  of  numbers,  at 
the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  divine  truth,  especially  after 
such  truth  has  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  attainment  of  the  Church,  we 
are  not  of  those  who  would  lay  any  veto  on  the  progress  of  the  Church 
in  the  right  direction.  We  are  not  disposed  to  assert  that  all  the 
precious  treasures  of  divine  truth  with  which  the  Bible  is  stored  have 
been  already  dug  from  the  mines  in  which  they  have  been  laid  up  in 
such  abundance  by  its  divine  Author. 

But  if  the  parties  into  which  the  Christian  Church  is  divided  cannot  be 
brought  yet  to  "see  eye  to  eye,"  in  regard  to  certain  parts  of  truth,  except 
by  a  process  of  retrogression  in  scriptural  attainment  as  God's  witnesses  on 
the  earth — if  a  formally  united  church  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  than 
that  her  extension  in  numbers  must  have  for  its  invariable  concomitant 
a  diminution  of  internal  unity,  as  well  as  of  the  articles  of  her  creed  or 
confession  for  Christ ;  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  flag  of  neutrality 
hoisted  in  relation  to  certain  parts  of  revealed  truth,  which  may  be  "  the 
word  of  Christ's  patience," — let  the  advocates  of  union  pause  in  their 
projects  of  union,  lest  haply  they  be  preferrinir  numbers  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  real  welfare  of  the  Church.  Let  them,  in  the  due  use  of 
means  which  the  Word  of  the  Lord  warrants,  wait  till  the  Spirit,  in 
His  light  and  love,  be  so  richly  shed  down,  that  tlie  divisions  of  the 
Church  shall  be  healed,  not  by  a  diminution,  but  by  a  great,  a  blissful 
increase  of  her  real  unity, — that  her  members  shall  be  multiplied  "  as 
the  grass  of  the  earth,"  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  iota  of  divine  truth, 
and  the  knowledge  of  truth  greatly  extended  among  her  members,  as 
well  as  in  her  publicly  avouched  standards  as  a  visible  society. 

This  was  what  God  wrought,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  His  Church 
at  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Such,  especially,  was  the  aim  of  the 
Beformers  in  our  own  country,  and,  in  a  remarkable  measure,  their  attain- 
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tnent.  Their  hearts  were  ardently  set  on  extended  union — not  in  form, 
but  in  truth — not  by  the  burial  of  any  part  of  the  truth,  but  by  an  ex- 
tended and  clear  exhibition  of  it, — so  tnat  the  Church  might  be  indeed 
"the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  committed  to  her  by  her  Head  for  the 
express  purpose  of  having  its  glorious  light  spread  by  her  instrument- 
ality over  the  whole  earth.  But  in  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much 
respect  professed  for  the  Scottish  Reformation,  the  present  unions 
formed  and  proposed  are  so  far  from  being  in  harmony  with,  that  they 
are  in  contrast  to,  the  spirit  by  which  the  Reformers,  in  whose  very 
names  we  glory,  were  animated. 

Secondly,  Desire  of  numbers  is  excessive  when  it  leads  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  error  in  doctrine.  This  is  so  far  included  in  the  precedin^r 
remarks,  but  it  takes  a  wider  range.  In  agreeing  that  forbearance  shcdi 
be  extended  to  difference  of  views  as  to  particular  doctrines,  there  is 
judicial  toleration  granted  to  what  not  a  few  in  the  united  body  have 
long  esteemed,  and  still  esteem,  to  be  errors  of  more  or  less  magnitude. 
But  such  toleration  is  frequently  extended  for  the  same  cause  to  what  is 
contrary  to  the  avowed  creed  of  the  Church.  The  extent  in  which  this 
has  long  existed,  and  now  exists  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  notorious. 
In  the  same  formally  united  Church,  subscribing  common  standards  of 
doctrine  and  administration,  tenets  and  practices  diametrically  opposed 
to  ^ch  other  are  held  and  openly  propagated.  Popery  and  infidelity, 
evangelical  and  anti-evangelical  doctrines,  are  freely  and  zealously  advo- 
cated by  her  functionaries  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press. 

The  condition  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is  no 
better.  In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Independent  for  August  30, 
1860,  headed  **  Latitudinarianism  in  the  Episcopal  Church,^^  after  an 
induction  of  facts,  the  writer  sums  up  the  result  in  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

"  The  boasted  onity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  represents  neither  unity  of  doctrine, 
unity  of  spirit,  unity  of  practice,  nor  anything  which  the  New  Testament  describes 
as  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  a  mere  conventional  agreement  of  interests, 
mutually  discordant,  but  consolidated  for  the  external  growth  and  strength  of  tho 
Episcopal  sect." 

This  is  a  sad  condition,  and  the  thought  of  being  involved  in  it  will 
be  shrunk  from  with  horror  by  many.  But  the  native  tendency  of  the 
principle  of  compromise  of  truth  and  toleration  of  error,  for  the  sake  of 
numbers,  is  to  lead  to  this  consummation.  The  second  conclusion,  which 
is  all  we  quote,  is — 

"  The  Episcopal  Church,  instead  of  presenting  barriers  to  doctrinal  error,  provides 
a  home  in  which  all  manner  of  heresies  may  dwell  side  by  side,  with  a  tacit  under- 
standing not  to  molest  each  other." 

This,  alas!  is  also  true,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  other 
churches  in  North  and  South  Britain,  and  also  in  the  United  States. 
For  some  time  past  what  is  called  the  "  negative  theology"  (from  which 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  being  excluded,  a  disguised  Socinian- 
ism  is  introduced,  under  the  pretence  of  great  learning  and  a  deeper  in- 
bight  into  Bible  truth)  has  been  to  some  extent  advocated  and  propagated 
in  the  pulpits  and  writings  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  England, 
and  also  among  the  Baptists.     Nor  is  it  a  very  rare  thing  in  some  Pres- 
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bjterian  Churches,  both  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
the  pareet  Caliranisni  to  be  preached  from  some  pulpits,  while  from 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  the  same  church,  a  semi  or 
undisguised  Arminianism  is  promulgated. 

This  is  to  some  extent  gloried  in,  on  the  one  hand,  as  what  Christian 
liberality  demands,  or  pled  for,  on  the  other,  as  what  is  unavoidable  in  the 
present  state  of  imperfection.  But  is  this  indeed  to  be  contemplated  as 
the  normal  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  accordance  with  tier  laws 
and  constitution  and  duty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Cei*taiiil7  not. 
There  Christians  are  addressed  in  these  ramarkable  words,  '*  Now  I  be- 
seech you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you, 
but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  m  the 
same  judgment"  (1  Cor.  ii.  10);  and  churches  and  their  office-bearers, 
in  a  direct  message  from  heaven,  are  commended  for  *'  not  bearing  them 
that  are  evil,"  and  condemned  for  tolerating  error  in  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice.— (See  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of  Assia  passim). 

Thirdly,  Desire  of  numbers  is  excessive  when  it  leads  to  relaxation  of 
discipline  and  the  toleration  of  immoralities^  and  a  total  or  prevailing 
neglect  of  religious  duties.  This  is  one  thing  which  was  so  aispleasing 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  conduct  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  that  He 
threatened  them  with  the  heaviest  judgments  unless  they  repented,  and 
we  see  that  the  threatening  has  been  fearfully  executed.  Such  tolera- 
tion of  evil  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  guilty  parties  themselves.  It  tends 
to  foster  delusion.  It  leaves  them  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God.  It 
has  a  hardening  influence  on  others,  and  obliterates  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  is  thus  the  reverse  of  true 
Christian  love,  which  should  be  manifested  in  not  suffering  sin  on  a 
brother. 

Are  we  forward  to  condemn  the  churches  in  the  United  States  in 
admitting  slaveholders  and  men-stealers  to  their  communion,  and  there- 
by conniving  at  and  giving  countenance  and  religious  support  to  the 
abominable  system  of  slavery  ?  The  principle,  if  appHed,  and  it  ought 
to  be  applied,  to  analagous  cases,  is  very  comprehensive.  It  follows  by 
parity  of  reason,  that  in  tolerating  or  winking  at  drunkenness,  Sabbatn 
profanation,  or  any  other  form  of  immorality,  and  administering  sealing 
ordinances  to  those  who  are  chargeable  with  such  sins,  Protestant 
churches  are  as  really  chargeable  with  baptising  these  and  the  other  forms 
of  immorality  as  the  Popish  community  is  with  the  baptism  of  Paganism. 
Thus  Christianity  is  represented  as  consistent  with  what  it  is  designed 
to  destroy,  and  with  what  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  holiness  which 
becometh  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever,  and  with  what  the  gospel 
teacheth  all  Christians  to  put  far  from  them ;  "  For  the  grace  of  Grod, 
which  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  goaly  in  this  present  world"  (Titus,  ii.  11,  12). 

Fourthly,  This  desire  is  excessive  when  it  induces  churches  to  tolerate 
corruption  of  worship.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Church's  constitution  and 
administration,  in  which  the  glory  of  God  is  specially  concerned,  and  as 
to  which  He  has  declared  that  He  is  jealous,  by  nothing  has  the  god  of 
this  world  had  greater  success  in  leading  the  Church  away  from  duty  to 
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her  Lord  and  King,  and  into  the  commission  of  flagrant  wickedness,  than 
bj  this  kind  of  sin.  It  was  this  that  formed  a  leading  gi*ound  of  con- 
troTcrsy  between  God  and  His  ancient  people  from  age  to  age,  of  which 
Gideon's  ephod  and  the  calves  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel  are  notable 
instances.  This  was  also  a  leading  flood -gate  by  which  a  deluge  of 
superstition,  delusion,  and  idolatry  flowed  into,  and  spread  over,  the 
Christian  Church,  the  direful  effects  of  which  are  so  appalling,  as  they 
have  been  realized  for  ages  in  the  abominations  of  Popery.  It  is 
sad  to  think  that,  avowedly  for  the  sake  of  numbers,  the  beginnings 
of  this  are  being  tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England, 
and  an  extension  of  it  advocated.  Alas !  that  after  God  had  set  His 
Church  free  from  carnal  ordinances,  and  a  showy  ritual  adapted  to  her 
state  of  childhood,  and  had  given  her  a  system  of  ordinances,  the  glory 
of  which  is  their  simplicity  and  spirituality,  suited  to  her  advanced  age, 
there  should  be  a  disposition  to  return  to  a  mere  mechanical  and  artificial 
worship,  which  was  tolerated  or  allowed  to  the  Church  in  her  infantile 
years,  as  toys  are  to  children.  This  is  far  less  excusable  in  the  conduct 
of  Presbyterian  Protestants  now  than  it  was  in  the  members  of  the 
primitive  church,  seeing  this  course  is  resumed  by  them  after  it  was  re- 
nounced, and  entered  on  while  they  have  the  evil  consequences  of  this 
set  before  their  eyes  in  the  most  impressive  aspects  in  the  present  and 
past  condition  of  the  Popish  community. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  future  welfare  of  the  Church 
is  very  seriously  endangered  by  an  inordinate  desire  for  the  strength 
and  prestige  of  numbers,  in  which,  after  all,  the  largest  Protestant 
churches  will  be  far  outnumbered  by  the  most  heretical  and  corrupt  as- 
sociations which  lay  claim  to  the  Christian  name.  May  the  time  speed- 
ily come  when  the  churches  shall  be  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  union  that 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  form  without  the  substance — with  a  mere 
external  junction  of  multitudes  in  the  same  outward  association, — 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  uniting  parties  is  not  in  an  upward  but  a 
downward  direction — not  to  a  nearer  conformity  to  the  divine  standard 
in  profession  and  administration,  but  to  a  greater  distance  from  this. 
May  the  time  be  hastened  when  the  churches  shall  be  imbued  with  such 
thirst  for  true  union  among  Christians,  as  shall  lead  them  to  spare  no 
labour,  and  grudge  no  sacrifice  of  worldly  advantage  and  of  mere  party 
lionour,  that  such  a  union  may  be  effected  as  shall  raise  the  Church  to  a 
higher  platform — to  more  exalted  attainments  in  regard  to  every  line 
of  the  will  of  her  King,  revealed  in  His  word,  in  her  profession  and  ad- 
ministration, in  her  doctrine,  worship,  and  fellowship.  It  requires  but 
a  small  measure  of  courage  and  self-denial  to  adopt  and  prosecute  plans 
of  union,  by  success  in  which  we  shall  be  elevated  to  a  position  of  higher 
honour  and  greater  influence  in  worldly  society — a  position,  on  reaching 
which  we  may  henceforth  escape  from  the  cross,  and  lay  aside  the 
armour  in  the  use  of  which  we  have  fought  many  hard  battles  in  defence 
of  unpopular  parts  of  divine  truth  ;  and  may  in  future  have  no  warfare 
to  wage  but  m  company  with  a  formidable  host  of  companions  in  the 
strife,  and  amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  having,  as  witnesses,  no 
longer  to  prophecy  in  sackcloth.  So  far,  indeed,  is  courage  from  being 
needed  in  entering  on  such  a  couree,  that  there  are  temptations  to  this, 
arising  from  that  natural  love  of  ease,  of  honour,  and  of  power,  which  is 
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common  to  man,  and  tjhe  resistance  of  which  has  ever  been  found  one 
of  the  mo6t  difficult  parts  of  the  spiritual  warfare.  The  past  history  of 
the  Church  shows,  that  on  being  called  to  withstand  sucli  temptations 
and  make  such  sacrifices,  the  ranks  of  the  professed  soldiers  of  Christ 
have  been  as  much  thinned  as  Gideon's  army  were  when  brought  down 
to  the  waters. 


REASONS   FOR  PERPETUATING  THE    ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

{Concluded  from  p€ige  96). 

our  ordination  vows,  and  solemn  covenant  engagement,  forbade  us  to 
sanction ;  and  to  declare  our  intention  to  continue  the  organization  of 
the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America  on  the  ground  of  her  received 
standards,  and  to  exercise  the  rights  and  claim  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities  of  said  Synod.  Our  indefeasible  right  to  do  so  cannot  be 
called  in  question  by  those  who  have  subscribed  the  following : — "  The 
circumstance  of  the  majority  of  any  church  court  deserting  their  pro- 
fession does  not  destroy  the  power  of  the  rest,  or  hinder  them  to  con- 
tinue their  meetings  as  formerly." — (See  Narrative,  chapter  ix). 

To  demand  of  us  reasons  for  so  doing  would  be  simply  absurd. 
Those  who  have  changed  their  profession  and  ecclesiastical  connection 
owe  it  to  their  former  brethren,  whose  fellowship  they  have  deserted, 
and  to  the  Church  of  God  in  general,  to  assign  satisfactory  reasons  for 
the  step  they  have  taken.  But  those  who  continue  steadfast  in  the 
profession  of  their  former  faith,  cannot  be  required  to  assign  any  other 
reason  for  still  occupying  their  former  position,  than  that  they  still 
continue  to  believe  it  scriptural.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  nothing 
has  been  abandoned.  If  so,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  then,  was  the 
union  not  formed  on  the  basis  of  our  Declaration  and  Tes^mony  ?  It 
would  have  saved  much  time  and  labour,  and  prevented  some  heart- 
burning. And,  moreover,  conceding  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  two 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  profession  of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed 
Churches  are  the  same  with  the  present  profession  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  as  is  confidently  affirmed,  then  they  never  differed 
from  one  another,  and  the  pious  and  intelligent  fathers  of  both 
churches  have  for  seventy-six  years  been  guilty  of  the  egregious  folly 
and  wickedness  of  beatiug  the  air,  and  promoting  strife  and  contention 
without  a  cause.  But  though  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  give 
reasons  for  adhering  to  our  former  profession,  yet,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  to  prevent  misapprehensions  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  case,  we  offer  the  following : — 

I.  The  defectiveness  of  the  document  itself,  called  a  Testimony  or 
Basis  of  Union.  This  consists  of  eighteen  brief  declarations,  all  of 
which  may  be  written  on  a  page  of  foolscap — twelve  of  them  being 
merely  reiterations  of  corresponding  articles  in  the  Confession,  with- 
out, as  we  think,  making  any  material  improvement  on  the  language 
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of  that  document,  and  are  therefore  of  little  or  no  utility ;  and  five 
others^  taken  from  the  Church's  common  law,  embracing  the  substance 
of  her  judicial  acts  in  years  past,  and  which  were  originally  proposed 
by  the  Associate  Beformed  Church  as  a  basis  of  union.  The  remain- 
ing article,  on  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law,  is  claimed  as  an 
attainment  How  far  it  is  so  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Associate  Church  has  been  acting  on  the  principle  from  her  earliest 
existence.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  articles  of  the  Associate  Tes- 
timony reduplicate  on  the  Confession ;  but  they  are  stated  again,  in 
order  to  illustrate  and  defend  them  against  opposing  error;  while  in 
the  Basis  there  is  a  reiteration,  without  any  such  vindication  or 
defence. 

But  the  defects  of  the  new  document  will  best  appear  by  comparing 
it  with  the  old.  The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  when 
lifting  a  Testimony,  deemed  it  necessary  that  a  narrative  concerning 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  that  part  of  His  Church  with  which  they 
stood  connected,  and  concerning  the  Testimony  which  had  been  main- 
tained in  it  against  various  opinions  and  measures  injurious  to  His 
caose,  should  be  prefixed  to  their  Declaration  and  Testimony.  This 
Narrative  the  Presbytery  did  judicially  approve,  as  what  they  judged 
necessary,  both  as  a  testimony  by  them  to  the  cause  and  work  of  God 
in  former  times,  and  as  an  account  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  give 
the  present  and  following  generations,  that  they  might  **  not  forget  the 
works  of  God."  This  part  of  our  Testimony  the  new  church  utterly 
repudiates ;  and  though  an  adherence  to  it  as  a  term  of  communion 
cannot,  as  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  be  required  of  church 
members  on  their  admission  to  fellowship,  yet  it  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance, as  a  part  of  the  Churches  Testimony.  1st,  That  she  may  thereby 
identify  herself  with  those  who  have  in  past  ages  maintained  the  same 
truths,  and  suffered  in  the  same  cause.  A  continued  evidence  for 
God  and  His  truth  must  be  maintained  in  the  world ;  and  this  cannot 
be  done  by  the  same  persons  identically,  but  by  all  in  succeeding 
generations  who  espouse  the  same  cause ;  hence  something  of  this  kind 
seems  necessary  for  their  identification  with  each  other.  And  2d,  As 
a  statement  of  the  cause  in  which  they  give  in  their  testimony.  When 
a  witness  is  called  to  the  stand,  without  a  statement  of  the  cause,  he 
cannot  give  in  an  intelligent  testimony.  So  in  this  case,  before  lift- 
iug  up  our  testimony,  we  should  know  the  cause  in  which  we  give 
evidence.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  a  Secession  Testimony  that  the 
original  grounds  of  it  be  stated,  and  the  various  steps  in  defection 
down  to  the  present  be  succinctly  given,  that  all  who  wish  may  know 
the  ground  upon  which  we  stand,  and  the  witness  may  know  the  cause 
in  which  he  gives  testimony. 

Passing  with  these  few  remarks  the  Narrative,  we  come  to  the 
Testimony  proper,  which,  in  the  old  book,  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  part,  which  contains  twenty- three  sections  concerning  God's 
goodness  to  His  Church,  and  the  testimony  for  truth  maintained  by 
her,  is  scarcely  if  at  all  referred  to  in  the  new  document.  Yet  it 
contains  the  Church's  Testimony  on  many  important  subjects  of  present 
truth  and  duty ;  expressiilTg  her  thankhil  remembrance  of  what  the 
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Lord  bas  done  for  His  Ghurcb  in  former  times,  and  declaring  her 
adherence  to  the  testimony  maintained  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  by 
the  chnrcbes  of  the  Reformation ;  and  vindicating  the  tniths  expressed 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  especially  sach  as  have  been  perverted  and 
opposed  by  men  professing  to  receive  it. 

The  second  part  contains  twenty  articles,  eight  of  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  Basis  in  the  form  of  brief  declarations,  and  twelve  are  entirely 
omitted  ;  yet  the  latter  are  equally  as  important  as  the  former,  and  as 
imperiously  demand  a  place  in  the  Church's  Testimony,  as  a  glance  at 
the  omitted  articles  will  fully  show.  Why  should  a  testimony  be 
maintained  on  the  eight  articles  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  Basis,  and 
yet  be  dropped  on  such  articles  as  the  following : — ^The  Necessity  of 
Scripture  Revelation  :  The  Trinity  :  Predestination  :  Providence : 
Extent  of  Redemption :  The  Difference  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
Law :  Condition  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace :  Motives  and  Ends  of 
Acceptable  Obedience:  Perseverance  of  the  Saints:  Imperfection  of 
the  Saints :  Eternity  of  Punishments,  &c,  ?  It  cannot  in  truth  be 
affirmed  that  the  latter  are  of  less  importance  than  the  former,  or  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  an  issue,  and  hence  testimony  on  them  would 
be  irrelevant.  If  they  are  not  now  an  issue  they  never  were,  and  for 
the  past  seventy  years  the  Associate  Church  has  been  offering  irrele- 
vant  testimony.  Strange,  that  men  who  have  been  testifying  accord- 
ing to  the  old  book  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  should  so  suddenly 
discover  that  two- thirds  of  their  testimony  had  been  all  this  time 
irrelevant.  So  long  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  are  impugned, 
opposed,  and  misrepresented,  especially  by  those  who  profess  to  hold, 
in  some  form,  said  Confession,  tlie  duty  devolves  on  the  Church  to 
illustrate  and  defend  such  articles  in  a  distinctive  Testimony,  contain- 
ing argument,  illustration,  and  condemnation,  confirmed  by  Scripture 
proof. 

Of  the  third  part  of  the  old  Testimony  a  meagre  portion  appears  in 
the  new,  hut  the  articles  most  loudly  demanded  are  omitted — such  as 
that  on  the  Duty  of  Separation  from  Corrupt  Churches ;  on  Exoom- 
munication ;  Swearing ;  Order  of  Worship,  &c.,  under  which  heads  a 
number  of  the  errors  of  our  times  are  condemned,  and  precious  truth 
vindicated.  Thus  we  find  the  new  document  reduced  more  than  one 
half  in  the  number  of  its  articles,  and  yet  a  distinctive  testimony  is  as 
imperiously  demanded  on  the  articles  omitted  as  on  those  that  are 
retained. 

Nor  is  this  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  chief  defect  of  the  Basis.  By 
separating  the  Argument  and  Illustration  from  the  Declarations,  it  loses 
the  character  of  a  Testimony,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  explain  and 
vindicate  those  doctrines  oi  the  Confession  which  are  misrepresented, 
impugned,  and  opposed,  especially  by  those  professing  to  hoW  it ;  and 
hence  require  argument  and  illustration.  But  that  portion  of  the  Basis 
called  argument  and  illustration,  and  which  forms  the  better  part  of 
it,  is  judicially  set  aside  as  a  term  of  communion  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  Stripped  of  this  part,  it  is  rather  a  Confession  of  Faith 
than  a  distinctive  Testimony,  or  a  defence  of  the  impugned  articles  of  the 
Confession.     Moreover,  to  render  the  Church's  Testunony  complete    it 
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roost  contain  an  explicit  and  pointed  condemnation  of  abounding  erron, 
not  only  as  a  testimony  for  God  and  truth,  but  also  as  a  means  of  in- 
structing and  establishing  the  people,  which  is  one  object  of  a  testimony. 
(See  Nar.  chap.  11).  But  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
the  popular  notion  that  a  declaration  of  truth  is  all  that  is  demanded, 
this  important  part  of  a  witnessing  profession  is  altogether  omitted  in 
the  new  document.  The  Basis  being  therefore  destitute  of  a  Narrative, 
exhibiting  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  cause  in  which  we  appear  as 
witnesses — deficient  in  the  number  of  its  articles — entirely  lacking  argu- 
ment, illustration,  and  condemnation,  and  destitute  of  Scripture  proof  to 
sustain  it, — is  neither  so  faithful  to  Gk>d  nor  so  profitable  to  man,  nor  yet 
so  effectual  in  preserving  the  purity  of  ordinances,  by  excluding  the  un- 
worthy, as  our  old  Testimony.  We  cannot,  therefore,  enter  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  without  proving  ourselves  unsteadfast  and  perfi- 
dious in  God's  covenant.  Those  former  brethren  who  have  forsaken  us, 
and  entered  a  new  church  connection,  have  lowered  the  standard  of  the 
Secession,  as  some  of  the  best  of  them  frankly  admit.  They  have  re- 
treated from  that  high  advanced  position  which  they  once  occupied,^and 
taken  lower  ground,  for  the  sake  of  augmenting  their  numbers,  and  thus 
presenting  a  broader  front  l^^inst  the  common  foe,  an  amiment  often 
ui^ed  by  them  in  favour  of  the  union.  But  in  doing  so,  they  have  only 
increased  the  forces  without  increasing  the  strength  of  Zion,  whose 
defence  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  "  God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a 
refuge." 

II.  Aside  from  the  character  of  the  Basis  itself,  we  have  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  union,  founded  on  the  terms  of  its  consummation,  whiA 
read  as  follows : — *'  Whereas  it  is  understood  that  the  Testimony  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  by  the 
Associate  Synod  was  proposed  and  accepted  as  a  term  of  communion, 
on  the  adoption  of  which  the  union  of  the  two  churches  was  to  be  con- 
summated. And  whereas  it  is  agreed  between  the  two  churches,  that 
the  forbearance  in  love,  which  is  required  by  the  law  of  God,  will  be 
exercised  towards  any  brethren  who  may  not  be  able  fully  to  subscribe 
the  standards  of  the  united  church,  while  they  do  not  determinedly 
oppose  them,  but  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another."  The  above,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  first  resolution  passed  at  New  York  by  the  General  Synod  in' 
1857,  expressing  the  **  confidence  that  any  modifications  or  amendments 
uecessary  to  harmonise  said  Basis  with  the  faith  and  practice  held  in 
common  by  the  two  churches,"  &c.,*  exhibit  the  liberal  or  rather  the 
iatitudinarian  spirit  in  which  this  union  was  consummated. 

If  a  couple,  on  coming  forward  to  subscribe  the  articles  of  marriage, 
should  find  them  expressed  in  terms  so  unintelligible,  dubious,  or  equi- 
vocal, as  to  require  some  such  explanations  as  the  following : — *'  Whereas 
it  is  understood  that  the  husband  is  to  love  and  cherish  his  wife,  and 
that  the  wife  is  to  reverence  and  obey  her  husband,  and  whereas  it  is 
acrreed  between  the  parties  that  forbearance  in  love  is  to  be  exercised 
toward  either  party  who  may  not  be  able  fully  to  subscribe  the  articles 
of  marriage,  while  they  do  not  determinedly  oppose  them,  and  in  the 
confidence  that  any  modifications  or  amendments  necessary  to  harmonise 

•  See  Introdoctory  StatemeDt,  pp.  95,  96. 
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these  articles  to  the  views  and  practices  held  in  common  bj  the  contract- 
ing parties  will  in  due  time  be  effected,"  and  they  should,  nevertheless, 
enter  into  the  marriage  covenant,  the  world  might  in  justice  say  that 
their  hot  haste  for  matrimony  had  run  away  both  with  judgment  and 
conscience ;  and  yet  between  this  case  and  that  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  who  have  entered  into  this  union  there  is  a  striking  parallel. 
"  Whereas  it  is  understood,"  they  say  (but  by  whom  it  is  so  understood 
who  can  tell  ?)  "  forbearance  is  to  be  exercised  toward  such  as  are  not 
able  fully  to  subscribe  the  standards ;"  but  what  is  meant  by  "  not  being 
able  fully  to  subscribe  "  is  lefl  to  conjecture.  Is  forbearance  to  be  exer- 
cised toward  such  as  can  subscribe  tho  Confession,  but  not  the  Testi- 
mony ?  or  the  Testimony,  but  not  the  Confession  ?  Is  it  to  be  exercised 
toward  such  as  can  subscribe  nineteen  articles  in  the  standards,  but  not 
the  twentieth  ?  Or  is  it  to  apply  to  those  who  subscribe  them  '*  for 
substance  of  doctrine,"  but  not  to  the  full  extent  of  their  meaning  ? 
We  cannot  tell  what  it  means,  and  cannot  therefore  say  amen.  Caleb 
Is  commended  for  "  following  the  Lord  fully ;"  and  Jesus  enjoined  it 
upon  His  disciples,  to  teach  men  '*  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  lie 
had  commanded  them."  But  how  could  they  teach  them  to  observe  all 
things  if  they  themselves  could  not  fully  subscribe  them  ?  A  partial 
subscription  has  never  been  countenanced  in  the  Reformed  Churches. 
It  opens  the  door  to  every  abomination,  and  the  church  that  inscribes 
it  on  her  banner  cannot  keep  her  garments  clean.  We  could  not  re- 
ceive our  own  Declaration  and  Testimony  on  such  liberal  conditions,  nor 
hold  fellowship  with  such  as  could  subscribe  it  only  on  such  terms. 

*  III.  We  object  to  this  union  because  there  was  no  fair,  unequivocal 
settlement  of  such  things  as  were  matters  of  difference  between  the 
parties. 

1.  In  regard  to  Secret  Societies.  The  Associate  Church  excluded 
from  her  fellowship  the  members  of  such  associations  until  they  vrithdrew 
from  them.  The  Associate  Keformed  did  not,  and  hence  contained 
many  such  within  her  pale  at  the  time  of  the  union.  An  article,  it  is 
true,  of  rather  dubious  character,  is  inserted  in  the  Basis,  and  may  be 
thought  a  sufficient  settlement  of  the  question.  But  as  the  union  was 
effected  with  the  understanding  that  those  members  of  such  associations 
as  were  already  in  the  Church  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  discipline, 
the  declaration  in  the  Basis  is  thereby  completely  neutralized ;  and  our 
former  brethren,  in  ioining  the  new  organization,  have  abandoned  their 
former  position  on  this  subject. 

2.  The  ordinance  of  fasting,  more  especially  as  connected  with  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  difference 
between  the  two  churches.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  endeavour 
made  to  have  the  question  unequivocally  settled  on  a  scriptural  basis, 
and  thus  to  prevent  contention  and  heart-burnings,  it  is  entirely  ignored 
in  the  Basis  of  Union. 

3.  Ministerial  intercommunion  is  another  question  which  faithfulness 
demanded  should  be  fairly  settled  in  the  Basis  of  Union,  by  an  unequi- 
vocal condemnation  of  the  practice.  The  Associate  Reformed  pulpits, 
it  was  well  known,  were  open  to  the  ministers  of  other  denominations, 
and  such  often  employed  to  preach  to  their  people,  a  practice  clearly- 
repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  which  requira  us  to  *'  withdraw 
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from  every  brother  who  walketh  disorderly,"  and  forbid  us  to  receive 
into  our  houses  or  bid  God  speed  to  those  who  brin^  not  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  commands  us  to  **  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and 
offences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  we  have  learned,  and  avoid 
them ;"  and  as  clearly  condemned  by  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church.  In  entering  the  union  without  requiring  a  pointed  con- 
demnation of  the  practice,  our  former  brethren  are  chargeable  with  giv- 
ing to  it  their  sanction. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  above,  we  may  notice  the  practice  of  hearing 
the  preachers  of  other  denominations,  from  whom  we  maintain  separation 
in  sealing  ordinances,  and  against  whom  we  have  lifted  up  a  Testimony. 
The  utmost  license  was  granted  in  the  Associate  Keformed  Church, 
and  hence  both  preachers  and  people  ran  to  hear  at  will,  wherever  fancy, 
curiosity,  or  itching  ears  led  them,  from  Mormonism  up.  In  entering 
int«  ecclesiastical  connection  with  such  a  church,  faithfulness  demanded 
an  explicit  condemnation  of  the  practice ;  but  as  nothing  is  said  on  the 
subject  in  the  Basis  of  Union,  it  follows  that  every  member  of  the 
united  church  can  do  in  this  respect  as  seemeth  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression. 

5.  On  the  subject  of  public  religious  covenanting,  the  Basis  contains 
a  brief  declaration  recognizing  it  as  a  moral  duty,  and  asserting  its 
binding  obligation  on  posterity  when  entered  into;  but  contains  no 
reference  to  the  covenants  of  our  ancestors  as  binding  upon  us,  and  thus 
quietly  disposes  of  a  subject  which  had  lonor  been  disagreeable  to  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church.  Now,  as  that  church  had  continued 
through  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  (seventy-six  years)  as  an  un- 
covenanted  body,  and  as  some  of  its  leading  members  opposed,  and  even 
reviled  the  duty,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  their  entering  the  union, 
every  lover  of  that  ordinance  must  have  earnestly  desired  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bond,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  sins,  that  the  union  might  be 
consummated  by  a  solemn  renewing  of  the  covenants.  Yet  every  effort 
made  in  the  Associate  Synod  to  have  the  union  effected  in  this  way  was 
defeated  by  its  more  ardent  friends,  so  called,  on  the  ground,  that  to 
insist  on  such  a  thing  would  defeat  the  union ;  and  thus  the  cause  of 
Christ  has  been  betrayed.  The  new  church  is  an  uncovenanted  church, 
and  seems  to  be  rather  ashamed  or  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  covenant 
engagements  of  our  ancestors.  From  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
painful  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  there  is  little  or  no  prospect 
that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  her  organic  capacity,  will  ever 
go  forward  in  the  observance  of  that  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  discipline  of  the  church  seems  to  be  left 
an  open  question,  to  be  settled  after  the  union,  which  argues  a  lament- 
able want  of  vigilance  in  Zion's  watchmen,  and  a  degree  of  neutrality  in 
the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  sanction. 

When,  in  connection  with  the  above  facts,  we  contemplate  the  solemn 
vows  we  came  under  in  our  ordination,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not  enter 
into  this  union.  These  vows  read  as  follows: — Ques.  4.  "Do  you 
adhere  to  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  of  the  Associate  Synod  of 
INorth  America,  for  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
against  the  errors  of  the  present  time  ?  And  do  you,  in  your  judg- 
ment, disapprove  the  manifold  errors  and  latitudinarian  schemes  pre- 
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vailinff  in  these  United  States,  which  are  condemned  in  that  Declaration 
and  lestimony,  as  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  profession  of 
the  faith  we  make,  and  to  the  solemn  enaacrements  we  in  this  church 
are  under  to  continue  in  that  profession  ?"  Ques.  5.  "  Do  you  acknow- 
ledp;e  the  perpetual  obli^tion  of  the  Solemn  Covenant  Engagements 
we  in  this  church  are  under,  as  these  have  been  explained  in  the  De- 
claration and  Testimony  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America ;  and 
are  you  resolved,  through  grace,  to  endeavour  faithfulness  in  adhering 
to  the  Testimony  maintained  by  the  Lord's  witnesses  for  these  reforma- 
tion principles  we  profess,  in  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  in  attending  to  all  these  duties  which  the 
Lord  in  his  word  has  enjoined  upon  us,  and  which  we  in  this  church  are, 
by  these  covenant  engagements,  bound  to  perform  V* 

For  these  reasons,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  continue  the  organization  of 
the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  and  are  resolved,  through  divine 
grace,  to  maintain  the  principles  contained  in  its  standards,  and  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  its  organization, — to  effect  which  object  the  present 
meeting  of  Synod  was  ouled,  and  has  now  been  held. 

James  Dickson,     "j 

Samuel  Hindman,  >  Committee. 

S.  G,  M'Neel,       J 
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The  period  of  revival  has  been  designated  "  The  Year  of  Grace."  The 
design  of  the  writer  is  to  record  the  special  history  of  the  recent  revival 
in  Ireland.  Although  we  ha^e  nothing  in  the  way  of  religious  awaken- 
ing so  extensive  or  so  marked  as  the  scenes  described  in  the  sister  island, 
we  would  desire  to  impress  upon  our  readers,  that  the  year  now  closed 
has  been  indeed  a  year  of  grace  to  our  country,  to  our  churches,  and  to 
our  habitations.  Every  year  of  God's  sparing  mercy  is  a  year  of  grace 
added  to  personal  or  socisd  history ;  but  1860  has  been  specially  such  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  It  is  true  that  the  seasons  have  been  unusn- 
ally  varied  and  severe.  In  some  parts  of  the  land  there  has  been  a 
partial  failure  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  much  of  the  cereal  crops 
has  been  lost  or  damaged.  High  markets,  and  consequent  privation, 
must  be  the  result  for  some  time  to  come.  But  what  are  these  compared 
with  the  calamities  which  have  overtaken  many  of  the  nations  of  Eurcme  ? 
We  have  been  mercifully  spared  from  the  scourge  of  civil  war.  The 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  have  been  sustained ;  and,  save  the 
passing  rupture  with  China,  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The 
blessing  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  known  the  horrors  of 
war.  Were  the  flower  of  our  country's  youth  drawn  by  conscription  to 
bear  the  weapons  of  a  galling  despotism,  and  to  tread  out  the  life-blood 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  what  a  contrast  would  it  present  to  the  patriotic 
enrolment  of  our  national  volunteers  ?  Wherever  war  is  immment  or 
raging,  agriculture  and  commerce  are  paralyzed;  while  the  gloomy 
train  of  separated  friends  or  mourning  widows  and  oiphans  rnvSes  the 
land  to  resound  with  lamentation  and  woe.    The  sword  is  one  of  God's 
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sore  jad^menta ;  and  fearful  is  the  Bwellinor  tide  of  tears  and  sorrows 
with  which  it  has  inundated  kint^^dom  after  kingdom  in  the  history  of  our 
world.  We  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  reign  of  peace  in  our 
highly  favoured  country. 

It  is  not  because  of  our  national  merit,  but  of  God's  mercy,  that 
Britain  is  spared  in  the  day  of  European  judgment.  We  have  been 
▼erily  guilty  as  a  people.  There  are  with  us,  even  with  us,  heinous 
social  sins  against  the  Lord  our  God.  To  our  breach  of  national  en- 
<rx^tnentB  with  God,  we  have  added  political,  commercial,  and  social 
immorality.  Through  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  Popery  is  lifting 
up  its  head  in  Protestant  Britain ;  while  the  recent  assumptions  of  Eras- 
tian  courts  and  judges  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion is  only  restrained,  not  extinguished.  But  though  our  iniquities 
testify  against  us,  another  year  of  special  favour  has  been  accorded  to 
Britain,  even  while  God  is  punishing  the  nations.  But  social,  as  well 
as  individual  grace,  deepens  responsibility,  and  must  aggravate  guilt 
unless  improved.  There  is  a  day  of  grace  for  nations  as  really  as  for 
persons,  which,  if  misimproved,  will  pass  away.  How  long  a  sovereign 
God  may  spare  Britain  in  her  guilt  none  can  predicate ;  but  that  sooner 
or  later  He  will  visit  her  with  chastisements,  Bible  principles  and  social 
history  alike  declare.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  ominous.  Preparation 
of  the  instruments  of  death  is  the  study  of  Europe.  By  sea  and  land 
there  is  the  mustering  of  physical  forces,  such  as  the  world  in  its  most 
warlike  times  has  never  known.  Does  it  not  seem  to  indicate  the  pre- 
dicted period,  when  the  Lord  will  make  a  short  work  in  the  earth — 
when  He  will  say  to  the  angel  of  judgment,  "  Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle, 
and  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth ;  for  her  grapes  are  fully 
ripe."  With  such  solemn  prospects  and  dark  forebodings,  a  year  of  grace 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  viewed  as  an  unspeakable  privilege.  What  national 
convulsions  1861  may  produce  we  cannot  predicate ;  but  that  extensive 
wars  are  pending  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  signs  of  the  times.  Oh 
for  grace  socially  to  improve  the  intervening  day  of  grace  I 

The  Church,  also,  has  to  record  another  year  of  grace.  Sabbaths  and 
sacraments,  fast-days  and  feast-days,  prayer-meetings  and  pastoral  in- 
struction, have  been  peacefully  enjoyed.  Besides  the  ordinary  Sabbath 
services,  meetings  for  prayer  and  Christian  fellowship  have  been  exten- 
sively organized.  In  addition  to  these  partial  awakenings,  accompanied 
by  excitement,  there  has  been  a  great  multitude  brought  to  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  religion.  There  has  been  easier  access  to  the  outcast  and 
neglected.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  wide  and  effectual  door  opened  up,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Church  will  embrace  the  opportunity 
now  afforded  her  of  reaching  the  lapsed  masses.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  many  souls  have  been  converted  during  the  past  year ;  and 
thoucrh  there  nas  been  much  extravas^ance  and  fanaticism  in  some 
quarters,  the  God  of  grace  has  been  carrying  forward  His  special  work. 
Slight  the  harvest  not  have  been  more  abundant  had  ministers  and 
people  been  found  praying  for,  and  waiting  to  catch,  the  gales  of  the 
Spirit?  That  such  multitudes  were  ivilling  to  hear  the  gospel  is  a 
matter  for  which  the  Church  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful,  though 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  season  has  not  been  improved  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  by  the  abundant,  faithful,  earnest,  and  prayerful  preaching 
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of  the  gospel.  Such  a  season  granted  to  the  Church,  while  God  was 
pouring  out  the  vials  of  His  wrath  on  the  antichristian  system,  lays  His 
people  under  special  obligation.  But  while  grateful  for  all  that  is  genu- 
ine in  the  recent  awakening,  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  season 
is  past  or  the  Divine  blessing  exhausted.  The  experience  of  the  past 
ought  to  stimulate  to  fresh  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  Bedeemer'a 
kingdom.  The  citadel  of  home  heathenism,  though  shaken,  is  not  yet 
taken — the  door  of  mercy,  though  opened,  may  soon  be  closed.  Even  a 
single  year  of  grace  ought  to  prepare  for  many  years  of  energetic  effort, 
so  that  the  original  commission,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
may  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  Church  is  now  enjoying  a  season  of  tranquillity,  in  order  that  she 
may  consider  first  love  and  first  works,  and  repent  of  her  backslidings. 
Every  year  of  national  peace  and  prosperity  is  a  special  season  of  grace 
to  the  Church,  affording  opportunity  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  In  our  own  Zion  the  past  year  ought  to  elicit  our  special  grati- 
tude. There  has  been  no  breach  among  our  ministers  by  dealii  or 
otherwise.  Several  of  our  congregations  have  been  quickened  and  re- 
freshed. The  liberality  of  our  people  has  been  enlarged.  Our  mission- 
ary efforts  have  been  much  encouraged ;  and  not  a  few  of  our  young 
men  have  been  led  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  Grod  in  the 
gospel  ministry.  At  the  close  of  the  Tricentenary  of  the  Reformation, 
we  occupy  the  ground  of  the  Beformers,  and  are  enabled,  as  heretofore, 
to  bear  testimony  for,  and  to  seek  the  revival  of,  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  exhibited  in 
her  Standards,  and  engaged  to  in  her  Covenants  National  and  Solema 
League.  This  is  no  small  honour  conferred  upon  us ;  yea  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  which  we  ought  to  feel  deeply  grateful.  Though  isolated  in  the 
Christian  community,  and  separated  from  many  whom  we  love  and 
esteem,  it  is  ground  of  rejoicing  that  we  can  claim  affinity  with  the  men 
whose  names  are  associated  with  the  triumphs  of  the  First  and  Second 
Kefomiation. 

As  the  time  to  favour  Zion  draws  near,  there  is  much  to  encourage 
faithful  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Cove- 
nanted Heformation.  While  in  one  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  society  we 
see  a  rising  tide  of  Latitudinarianism,  threatening  to  sweep  away  or 
submerge  all  distinctive  principles,  we  rejoice  to  think  that  there  may 
also  be  seen  an  under-current  of  sound  Protestantism,  which,  logically 
carried  out,  must  revive  and  embody  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Reformers.  As  the  conflict  between  the  Cliurch,  battling  for  freedom, 
and  the  Erastian  courts  of  our  land,  progresses,  we^^  hope  that  all  who 
would  be  true  to  Christ  the  King,  and  to  His  people,  will  be  found 
returning  to  the  broad  catholic  scriptural  principles  of  the  covenanted 
Reformers.  At  such  a  time,  we  are  specially  called  upon  to  hold  fast 
and  to  hold  forth  the  principles  of  our  public  profession.  Many  without, 
and  some  within,  may  treat  them  with  indifference ;  but  we  know  that 
there  are  not  a  (ew  in  other  churches  who  deeply  sympathize  with  us, 
and  who  are  labouring  to  revive  the  principles  for  which  we  are  associated 
under  the  banner  of  a  covenanted  testimony.  In  these  circumstances, 
every  year  added  to  our  ecclesiastical  history  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a 
season  of  grace,  preparing  us  for,  and  urging  us  to,  greater  zeal  and 
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fidelity  in  maintainin{r  and  reWnng  the  prineiplee  of  the  Befornied  and 
Corenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  To  the  futtnfui  witnesaes  of  our  owti 
day  it  may  be  said,  as  was  said  by  Christ  to  His  followers,  ^  When  ye 
shall  see  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity,  .  .  ... 
men's  heart?  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth,  &c.,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads ; 
for  the  day  of  your  redemption  draweth  nigh."  Every  year  of  the 
wilderness  brings  God's  witnessing  remnant  a  stage  nearer  the  set  time 
for  deliverance.  Though  the  time  may  seem  long,  the  Lord  will  come 
and  will  not  tarnr.  In  the  way  of  His  judgments  let  His  people  wait 
for  Him.  In  pleading  for  the  revival  of  His .  work  they  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 

As  families  and  individuals  we  ought  also  to  remember  that  anether 
year  of  grace  has  been  enjoyed.  Some  may  have  had  special  trials,  but 
ail  are  called  to  sing  of  mercy  and  grace.  Three  hundred  an4  sixty-five 
days  of  sparing  mercy  have  been  added  to  all  former  privileges.  Each 
day  has  oome  with  its  fresh  revelation  of  Divine  goodness.  Food, 
raiment,  health,  occupation,  friends,  and  home,  with  its  thousand  comforts, 
have  been  daily  enjoyed.  An  open  Bible,  and  a  throne  of  grace  ac- 
cessible, must  be  numbered  among  our  daily  privileges.  Then  our 
year  of  Sabbaths,  with  their  hundred  and  more  special  gospel  messages. 
Then  oar  communion  seasons,  with  their  revelation  of  grace  and  love 
infinite,  not  to  speak  of  daily  fellowship.with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  These  are  some  of^  the  benefits  and  blessings  which 
the  year  now  closed  has  recorded.  What  has  been  the  fruit  of  all  this 
tending  by  the  Divine  Husbandman  9  What  our  progress  in  the  growth 
of  grace  and  holiness  and  love  ?  Let  the  utterance  of  the  term  *'  ^£W 
Ykar"  remind  us  that  *'  the  Lord  requireth  that  which  is  past."  To 
each  there  is  a  year  less  to  live  on  earth,  while  judgment  and  eternity 
are  in  the  same  proportion  nearer.  The  sins  as  well  as  the  mercies  of 
the  year  are  recorded  in  Grod's  hook.  To  the  child  of  God,  progress 
through  life  brings  him  nearer  his  desired  home.  The  announcement  of 
the  new  year  reminds  him  that  his  salvation  is  nearer  than  when  he 
believed.  He  sees  the  world  and  all  its  interests  in  the  keeping  of  the 
exalted  Mediator.  He  knows  that  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  current  of 
events  are  working  for  his  good.  All  things  are  his,  whether  life  or 
death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  his,  and  he  is  Christ's, 
and  Christ  is  God's.  Being  washed,  justified,  and  sanctified,  **  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,"  he  feels  that 
his  soul  is  safe  for  eternity.  Should  the  opening  year  record  his  death 
in  the  annals  of  time,  it  will  also  mark  the  entrance  of  his  soul  into  the 
bliss  of  eternity. 

But  let  not  the  unrenewed  man  dare  to  rejoice  in  the  return  of  the 
New  Year,  while  the  wrath  of  God  remaineth  on  him.  It  is  time  he 
ought  to  be  grateful  that  he  has  not  been  cast  into  hell ;  but  there  is  no 
room  for  joy  until  he  has  obtained  reconciliation  to  God.  In  his  aliena- 
tion from  God,  every  year  records  its  dark  catalogue  of  crime  and  rebel- 
lion. He  would  stand  a^rhast  were  all  the  sins  of  1860  set  before  him 
US  recorded  for  the  judgment.  Impenitent  sinner,  the  new  year  is  but 
a  time-mark  in  the  history  of  your  iniquity.  Remaining  thus,  thoi'e  is 
nothing  but  guilt  in  the  past — nothing  but  terror  in  the  future.     The 
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cominff  year  may,  like  the  past,  be  a  year  of  grace ;  but  if  misimproTed,  it 
will  omy  amavate  your  former  guilt.  Remember  that  e?ery  year  brings 
you  so  much  nearer  the  judgment  seat^-^so  much  nearer  the  Judge  with 
whom  you  are  at  enmity.  This  year  you  may  die !  then  after  death 
comes  the  judgment.  From  that  dread  tribuntU  there  is  no  escape,  and 
from  its  decisions  there  is  no  s^^peal.  Let  the  thought  arrest  you  on  the 
very  threshold  of  1861,  so  that  yon  may  calmly  consider  the  things  which 
concern  your  eternal  salvation.  Think  of  the  uncertainty  of  time  in  the 
light  of  a  coming  eternity.  The  Grod  of  grace,  to  whom  you  are  indebted 
for  all  past  seasons  of  grace,  is  saying,  as  of  old,  '*  To-day  if  ye  will  hear 
my  voice,  harden  not  your  heart."  The  past  year  has  recorded  the 
death  and  sealed  the  doom  of  many  gospel  despisers.    Their  mirth  has 

gone  out  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot — their  carnal  joj  is 
ushed  in  "  the  blackness  of  darkness."  Beware  lest  ye  likewise  perish. 
The  day  of  grace,  the  year  of  grace,  will  come  to  an  end,  and  woe  shall 
be  to  those  unto  whom  the  righteous  God  shall  say,  '*  Because  I  have 
called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  re- 
garded; but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my 
reproof:  I  abo  vrill  laugh  at  vour  calamity ;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh."  The  experience  of  all  past  time  is  ui^ng  upon  us  the  duties 
of  the  present.  Many  now  buoyant  with  life  and  hope  will  not  see  the 
end  of  the  opening  year.  A  solemn  voice  from  the  graves  of  1860  comes 
to  us  who  remain,  urging  the  opnsideration  of  our  eternal  interests^  and 
preparation  for  the  meeting  with  a  holy  God. 

What  1861  shall  be  to  kingdoms,  churches,  families,  and  individuals, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  changes  are  pending,  dangers  are  imminent,  duties 
are  pressing,  moral  action  is  demanded,  and  moral  results  will  soon  be 
disclosed.  There  is  but  one  course  of  safety — but  one  way  of  escape. 
"  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.  Kiss  ye  the 
8on,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  His  wrath  is 
kindled  but  a  little.    Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him." 


THE  FREE  GOSPEL  VERSUS   THE  GOSPEL  FREE. 

These  terms  are  not  interchangeable.  Though  apparently  alike, 
they  are  really  antagonistic  By  multitudes  of  professing  Christians 
they  seem  to  be  practically  applied  as  synonymous.  By  a  Free  Gospel 
they  mean  nothing  more  than  a  gospel  which  shall  cost  them  nothing, 
and  regarding  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  which  they  have  no 
concern.  A  simple  definition  of  the  terms  will  not  only  show  that 
they  are  not  synonymous,  but  also,  that  in  practical  development  they 
are  directly  opposed. 

By  the  term  (Jospel,  or  good  tidings,  we  mean  the  revelation  of  the 
grace  of  God  to  fallen  men,  through  the  Mediator.  It  is  called  the 
gospel  of  God's  grace,  because  it  flows  from  His  free  love  (Acts,  xx.  24). 
The  commission  of  the  Church  is  universal  and  comprehensive.  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  The 
King  of  Zion  has  thus  furnished  His  ambassadors  with  a  full  and  free 
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invitation,  on  the  ground  of  which  the  chief  of  sinners  is  warranted 
to  receive  and  accept  of  the  great  salvation.  If  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant  are  symbolissed  by  water,  then  the  terms  of  the  gracious 
offer  run  thus — "Ho/ every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  oome  ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea, 
come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price"  (Isaiah, 
Iv.  ] ).  Or  again,  "  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let 
him  that  heareth  say,  Come.  Aud  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  idioBoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely"  (Bev.  zxii. 
17).  These  are  the  terms,  the  only  terms,  upon  which  the  gospel 
minister  is  warranted  to  offer,  or  the  gospel  hearer  to  accept,  the 
blessings  of  redemption.  The  invitation  comes  alike  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to 
bond  and  free.  Every  sinner  of  Adam's  family  that  is  saved  is 
saved  by  grace ;  and  the  invitation  is  such  that  none  are  excluded. 
Even  those  who  have  long  neglected  or  rejected  the  call  of  the  gos- 
pel are  still  invited.  In  the  fullest  and  highest  sense,  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  Ood  is  free,  and  in  no  sense  can  it  be  purchased  by  the 
receiver  of  its  blessings.  The  Church,  as  divinely  constituted  by 
Ler  risen  Lord,  is  warranted,  nay,  bound  by  His  supreme  authority,  to 
proclaim  a  free  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  free  gos- 
pel, and  this  is  the  Church's  duty  in  regard  to  its  administration. 

But  the  question  arises  as  to  the  personal  obligation  of  those  who 
constitute  Ihe  members  of  the  Church.  There  are  not  a  few  who 
desire  the  gospel  free.  We  do  not  mean  free  as  sent  of  Ood — ^for  in  this 
sense  multitudes  will  not  be  indebted  to  free  grace, — ^but  firee  as 
regards  the  support  of  gospel  ordinances.  There  are  many  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  who  never  seriously  inquire  what  are  the 
claims  of  God  upon  their  pecuniary  resources,  or  by  what  means  the 
institutions  of  His  grace  shall  be  maintained,  or  the  gospel  be 
preached  to  every  creature.  To  receive  gospel  privileges  from  year 
to  year,  without  any  regard  to  the  commands  and  claims  of  the 
Church's  living  Head,  is  as  really  robbery  in  the  sight  of  Gkxi  as 
was  the  withholding  of  the  appointed  offerings  by  the  Jews  under 
the  Old  Testament  economy.  None  will  deny  that  the  gospel  was 
proclaimed  in  prophecy,  promise,  type,  and  ceremony,  under  the 
Jewish  economy.  •  Neither  will  any  deny  that  the  grace  of  God  was 
as  fr^e  in  its  administration  then  as  it  is  now.  Yet  while  the  salva- 
tion was  free,  the  means  of  grace  were  nqt  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  Nay,  further,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  reception  of 
special  blessings  was,  in  their  administration,  made  to  hinge  upon  the 
discharge  of  commanded  duty ;  nay,  further,  that  the  curse  of  God 
was  drawn  down  upon  the  Israelites,  simply  by  their  resolution  to  be 
free  of  charge  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  service  of  God.  What 
was  their  sin  in  the  matter  of  God's  worship  ?  Nothing  more  than 
the  sin  of  multitudes  in  all  the  churches  of  the  present  day.  They 
withheld  their  offerings  for  God's  house.  Let  all  such  hear  the 
charge  of  guilt  preferred  against  Israel.  ^  Ye  said  also,  Behold,  what 
a  weariness  is  it  1  and  ye  have  snuffed  at  it,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
and  ye  brought  Uiat  which  was  torn,  and  the  lame,  and  the  sick ; 
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thiis  ye  brought  an  offering :  should  I  accept  this  of  your  hand  ?  sailh 
the  Lord.  But  cursed  be  the  deceiver,  which  haUi  in  his  flock  a 
male,  and  voweth,  and  sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing." 
Again  He  asks  by  the  same  prophet,  "  Will  a  man  rob  Qod.  ?  Yet 
ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee? 
In  tithes  and  offerings.  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse :  for  ye  have 
robbed  mty  even  this  whole  nation."  Thus,  in  the  sad  experience  of 
Israel,  not  only  were  the  free  blessings  of  the  covenant  withheld,  but 
the  curse  of  God  fell  upon  a  guilty  people.  Are  the  obligations  of 
the  Christian  less  under  the  spiritual  dispensation  ?  Is  the  Chris- 
tian lefb  merely  to  receive  the  free  gospel,  without  any  regard  to 
personal  duty  in  the  maintainence  and  extension  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?  Nay,  verily  I  With  the  increase  of  privilege,  there  must 
necessarily  be  the  increase  of  obligation.  And  furlber,  if  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  Jew,  as  David  esteemed  it  (1  Chron.  xxix.  10), 
to  present  offerings  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  we  maintain  that 
believers  are  not  deprived  of  this  privilege  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  so  constituted  that  the  hum- 
blest as  well  as  the  most  exalted  member  may  be  **  a  fellow -worker 
with  God."  The  widow  with  her  mite  is  not  relieved  of  the  obliga- 
tion, nor  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  casting  her  offering  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord. 

The  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  such  that  the  King  and 
the  humblest  subject  enjoyed  respectively  the  privilege  of  dedicating 
their  offerings  unto  the  Lord.  It  is  so  still  under  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. No  Jew,  even  in  his  poverty,  was  exempted ;  neither  are 
there  any  exceptions  under  the  present  economy.  Neither  the  liber- 
ality of  rulers  or  fellow-members  can  relieve  any  soul  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, nor  take  away  the  birthright-privilege  of  presenting  our 
personal  offerings  to  the  Lord.  We  deny  absolutely  that  any  Christian 
has  a  Bible  warrant  to  expect  the  gospel  and  gospel  ordinances  fr«e  of 
cost.  Nay,  more,  we  contend  that  the  gift  of  a  free  gospel  on  God's 
part  is  the  strongest  argument  for  the  honourable  maintenance  of 
gospel  ordinances  on  the  part  of  His  people.  Hence,  to  seek  the  gos- 
pel free  of  cost  in  a  church  organized  under  allegiance  to  Christ,  her 
King  and  Head,  is  at  once  to  disregard  His  authority,  and  to  show 
the  basest  ingratitude.  When  the  Apostle  Pa«l  urges  Christian 
liberality  on  the  Corinthian  Church,  he  appeals  to  the  example  of  Him 
who,  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  purchased  salvation,  and  through  whom 
the  blessings  of  redemption  flow  down  to  us — **  For  ye  know  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich "  (2  Cor. 
viii.  9).  But  while  this  great  example  is  set  before  us,  the  duty  is 
regulated  as  to  its  extent,  not  as  to  its  obligation^  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed ;  hence  it  is  added,  **  For  if  there  be  first  a 
willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not"  (2  Cor.  viii.  12^.  The  Apostle, 
however,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  Christian  liberality  with  the  Co* 
rinthians,  repudiates  the  idea  of  any  being  relieved  from  obligation,  or 
of  any  discharging  their  duty  to  the  Church  by  proxy.    But  being  in 
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diverse  circamstances,  arising  from  persecution,  they  were  to  bear  each 
other's  hardens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  ^  For  I  mean  not 
that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened  ;  but  by  an  equality,  that 
now  at  this  time  your  abundance  may  be  a  supply  for  their  want,  that 
their  abundance  also  may  be  a  supply  for  your  want ;  that  there  may 
be  equality." 

The  illiberal  church  not  only  fails  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty  in 
proclaiming  the  gospel  to  every  creature  whom  she  may  possibly  reach, 
but  she  restrains  the  divine  blessing.  Thus,  while  God  announces 
the  curse  on  His  ancient  people,  because  of  their  robbery  in  tithes  and 
offerings,  He  promises  the  blessing  in  connection  with  the  faithful 
discbarge  of  duty.  '*  firing  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that 
there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive 
it,"  &c.  (Malachi,  iii.  10.) 

Let  us,  then,  distingniHh  between  *'  the  Free  Gospel  and  the  Gospel 
Free,"  so  that  we  may  accept  the  former  as  God's  free  gift  without 
money  and  without  price  ;  while,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  we  may  re- 
cognize it  as  God's  ordinance  for  blessing  the  world,  demanding  the 
personal  support  of  every  gospel  hearer.  We  close  with  expressing 
the  conviction,  that  it  is  as  really  our  duty  to  support  the  ordinances 
of  grace  as  to  observe  them,  and  to  difiuse  the  gospel  as  to  accept  it. 
If  so,  how  deep  is  the  guilt  of  professing  Christians  \  How  solemn 
the  prospect  of  rendering  an  account  of  their  stewardship ! 


(&tiiinnl  ^atitji. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  SISl'ER.* 

Farewell  1  my  little  sister  dear, 

Sweet  sharer  of  my  grief; 
Ah  1  little  did  I  think  on  earth 

Thy  time  would  be  so  brief. 

TbonUt  no  more  see  tbe  roses  bloom, 
Nor  bear  the  birds*  sweet  lays ; 

Thoa  ne'er  shalt  join  me  in  my  walks 
On  sunny  summer  days. 

On  earth  thy  parents  tbou'lt  not  meet, 

Nor  share  thy  brother's  glee ; 
Thy  sisters  thou  hast  left  behind, 

Who  were  beloved  by  thee. 

Sweet  flower,  for  a  while  thou*st  bloom'd, 

But  Boon  didst  fade  and  die ; 
And  in  yon  Churchyard  on  the  hill 

There  does  thy  body  lie. 

•  Written  by  a  girl  of  twelve  yean  on  the  death  of  a  littlf  sister. 
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Bat  though  we  monrn  thy  ahaence  here, 
Hope  bids  ub  look  od  high, 

And  view  thee  in  the  happy  land, 
Where  pleasures  never  die. 

Farewell !  sweet  Bister,  till  that  day 
We  hope  to  meet  above 

In  that  bright  land,  where  Jesas  reigns, 
And  sing  His  dying  love. 

And  then,  thoagh  sever'd  here  on  earth, 
We  ne'er  shall  Bay  "  Farewell ! " 

But  join  the  ransom'd  round  the  throne, 
And  there  for  ever  dwell. 


»tU(U&  goetrg. 


"A   LITTLE    WHILE." 

"  A  LiTTLB  while,'* — 60  spake  oor  gracious  Lord 
To  the  sad  band  around  tiiat  sacred  board, 

When  His  long-burdened  heart 

Already  felt  the  smart 
Of  His  own  Father's  sin-avenging  sword. 

Take  thou  the  message,  weeping,  weary  one ! 

Are  not  all  things  around  thee  hastening  on  ? 
Thy  Father's  hand  ordains 
All  these  thy  griefs  and  pains  ; 

"  A  little  whUe  "—they,  too,  are  past  and  gone. 

Have  all  the  lights  of  love  quite  died  away  ? 

Does  thy  last  star  withdraw  its  cheering  ray  ? 
Till  the  long  night  wears  past 
Weeping  and  prayer  must  last, 

But  joy  approaches  with  the  dawning  day. 

Do  friends  misunderstand  or  mock  thy  pain  ? 

Hast  thou  too  fondly  trusted,  loved  in  vain  ? 
ITie  Faithful  One  and  True 
Can  blighted  hopes  renew,  ^ 

And  hearts  long  severed  re-unite  again. 

"  A  little  whiW—tho  fetters  hold  no  more— 
The  spirit  long  enthrall'd  is  free  to  sour, 

And  takes  its  joyful  flight, 

On  radient  wings  of  night, 
To  the  blest  mansions  of  the  heavenly  shore. 

There  end  the  longings  of  the  weary  breast— 
The  good  sought  after  here  is  there  possessed. 
Ride  o'er  the  stormy  sea, 
Poor  bark !  soon  shalt  thou  be 
In  the  calm  haven  of  eternal  rest. 

"  A  little  toKiW — look  upwai-ds  and  hope  on! 
Soon  shall  the  troubled  dreams  of  night  be  gone. 

Tlie  shadows  pass  away 

Before  the  abiding  day, — 
The  Saviour  comes  to  claim  and  blens  His  own. 


From  the  German  of  Meta  Haussek,  by  H.  L.  L. 
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RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  CHINESE 

INSUKGENTS. 

The  present  state  of  the  vast  empire  of  China  is  such  as  is  calculated 
to  excite  very  lively  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  tnie  Christians.  The 
old  systems  of  despotism  and  tyranny  seem  in  the  course  of  demolition 
all  over  the  world — ^in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  in  the  New 
as  well  as  in  the  Old  world.  Nor  are  signs  wanting,  that  along  with 
these  the  systems  of  iniquity,  with  which  those  of  tyranny  have  been 
so  long  combined,  are  also  losing  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  men, 
and  undergoing  a  process  of  destruction.  Different  accounts  have  been . 
given  of  the  state  of  religion  among  those  by  whom  the  Chinese 
empire  is  in  the  course  of  being  revolutionized.  The  testimonies  of 
various  parties,  in  the  extracts  which  follow,  are  the  most  satisfactory 
that  we  have  seen.  We  give  the  reports  and  comments  as  we  have 
found  them,  and  are  not  to  be  understood  as  homologating  the  views 
of  the  reporters  in  all  their  remarks. 

The  report  of  a  missionary  at  Shanghai  (whose  name  we  do  not 
recollect)  of  the  treatment  given  to  him,  and  the  protection  of  his  pro- 
perty, by  an  insurgent  chief,  when  he  and  his  soldiers  entered  the 
huburbs  of  that  town,  indicated  such  respect  for  Christianity  and  its 
sdherents  as  rendered  the  profession  of  it  a  passport  to  safety  and 
aonour  with  those  connected  with  that  mysterious  movement,  in  which 
the  hand  of  God  no  doubt  is,  whatever  mists  of  error  and  misconception 
yet  surround  those  who  are  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 
It  is  satisfactory,  that  while  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  and 
France  are  negotiating  with  the  old  Imperial  Government,  they  have 
rejected  proposals  of  taking  part  with  it  against  the  revolutionary 
party,  though  the  treatment  given  to  the  insurgents  on  their  approach 
to  Shanghai,  from  reports  given  of  it,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  well 
advised.  The  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  soldiers  given 
by  the  missionary  referred  to  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  and  calculated 
to  give  those  partially  awakened  and  enlightened  heathen  a  very  un- 
favourable idea  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  soldiers  in  the  allied 
armies. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  revolting  and  appalling  spectacles  which  have 
been  lately  witnessed  in  Syria,  and  in  statements  given  below  of  what 
has  been  seen  in  China,  there  seems  to  be  a  literal  fulfillment  of  the 
predictions,  "  He  shall  judge  among  the  heathen,  He  shall  fill  the 
places  with  the  dead  bodies"  (Psalm  ex.  6). 

The  extract  from  the  journal  of  an  American  Baptist  missionary, 
during  a  tour  through  the  rebel  district  of  China  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  will  be  found  to  convey  much  information  in  regard  to  that 
interesting  and  powerful  movement.  On  his  way  to  Suchau,  the 
rebel  head-quarters,  70  miles  distant  from  Shanghai,  he  arrived  at 
the  city  of  Quang  San,  also  in  their  possession. 

"  As  we  approached  the  city  gate,  we  accosted  the  guard  with  shontg  of  '  Peace 
peace,  we  come  in  peace ;  we  are  preachers  of  the  doctiioe  of  Jesus** — holding  up  in 
oar  bands  the  open  Scriptures,  as  emblematic  of  our  office.    After  duo  inquiry,  a 
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inessenger  was  sent  on  board  to  Ulk  with  08,  and  otiiera  came  of  tbeir  own  accord, 
made  tbeir  own  inqniries,  and  we  iinppMe  tbeir  own  reports.  There  were  a  few 
who  in  A  private  aortof  way,  as  if  afraid  of  being  beard,  asked  for  opium,  the  use  of 
this  drug  being  interdicted  by  tbeir  government.  They  were  chiefly  anxioas,  how- 
ever, for  foreign  arms.  It  seemed  strange  to  shake  bands  with  a  genuine  long-baired 
rebel,  and  our  situation  was  to  us  a  decidedly  novel  one.  An  hour's  detention,  and 
A  messenger  came  asking  us  to  accompany  him  to  the  office  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  city  (a  military  mandarin).  We  did  so,  made  our  visit,  and  were  kindly  reoefved, 
the  officer  laying  aside  bis  assumed  dignity,  af^er  the  first  few  questions  as  to  where- 
fore we  bad  come,  &c.  He  invited  us  to  sit  down,  and  we  had  a  long  free  talk. 
He  offered  us  an  escort  to  Suchau,  which  we  declined,  but  suggested  that  we  would 
like  a  letter  to  the  Suchau  autborttieH,  which  was  readily  promised.  Something 
was  said  about  our  dining  with  the  officer,  and  it  was  hinted,  at  least,  that  he  hi- 
tended  to  send  us  some  presents  to  the  boat  All  this  we  declined,  prefeniDg  to 
get  on  to  Suchau  as  soon  as  possible.  There  were,  however,  some  of  the  lower 
officers  who  brought  on  board  some  chickens  and  fruit,  and  chatted  with  us  a  long 
time.    From  them  and  others  we  gathered  some  items  of  interest. 

"They  say  that  tbeir  original  king.  Hung  Slen  Tsen,  is  still  living*  and  well,  and 
is  the  present  reigning  king  at  Nanking.  (This  was  confirmed  by  repeated  inquiry 
here  and  afterwards  at  Suchau).  They  observe  the  Sabbath  the  same  day  with  us, 
meeting  regularly  for  social  worship  when  not  directly  engaged  in  actnal  war. 
They  sing  in  their  worship ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  bear  one  of  them 
repeat  Mr  Shuck's  version  of  the  doxology,  almost  exactly  as  we  now  use  it  in  otrr 
tivmn-books,  except  that  they  use  Shangti,  as  the  specific  name  for  the  Divine 
Being,  Zung  as  the  generic  for  God,  and  Zung  Ling  as  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
thus  putting  beyond  controversy  the  use  of  those  words  which  have  given  missiof>- 
«ries  so  much  trouble.  For  baptism  they  wipe  the  breast,  implying  the  cleansing 
of  the  heart.  This  ordinance  they  administer  to  women  and  children,  as  well  as  to 
adult  males,  and  but  once  to  each  person.  Below  will  be  found  a  copy  of  thefr 
doxology,  a  brief  extract  of  their  faith,  one  of  their  prayers,  and  a  form  of  asking 
a  blessing  at  table  before  eating — this  last  being  repeated  in  kneeling  posture 
before  sitting  down.  These  were  furnished  by  the  military  commander  at  Quang 
San : — 

"DoxoLOOT. — Praise  to  Shangti,  who  is  the  heavenly  holy  Father;  praise  to 
Jesus,  who  is  the  holy  Saviour ;  praise  to  the  holy  Spiritual  Wind,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  pruse  to  the  three  persons,  who  are  one  true  God. 

"  Abstract. — Is  the  true  doctrine  like  the  doctrines  of  the  world  ?  It  saves  the 
coul  of  man,  that  he  may  enjoy  everlasting  happiness.  Those  who  are  wise  will 
diligently  perform  it  (i.e.,  conform  to  its  teachings),  and  blessed  are  they  who  receive 
it.  If  a  man  search  his  own  heart,  and  perceive  his  own  sinfulness,  the  road  to 
Leaven  is  open  to  him.  The  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father  is  boundless.  He  spared 
not  His  first-born  Son,  but  sent  Him  down  to  the  world  to  give  up  His  life  as  s 
ransom,  that  He  might  forgive  the  sins  of  men.  If  a  man  know  this  doctrine, 
repent,  and  depart  from  evil,  his  soul  shall  ascend  to  heaven. 

"MutiNiNa  AND  EvfiNiNQ  PRArER. — We  little  ones,  bow  down  upon  the  earth  to 
pray  our  heavenly  Father,  the  great  Shangti,  to  grant  grace,  to  pity,  to  save,  to 
preserve  us.  Give  thou  continually  to  us  the  holy  Breath  (or  Spirit)  of  God  to 
change  onr  wicked  hearts.  Never  let  the  devil  deceive  us,  but  evermore  strengthen 
nn.  Never  let  the  devil  persecute  us.  We  trust  in  the  redeeming  merits  of  the 
holy  Saviour,  the  ancient  Teacher,  who  is  our  elder  brother  in  heaven.  We  trust 
also  in  the  merits  of  the  learned  teacher  of  a  later  day,  the  Eastern  King,  who  redeems 
us  from  disease,  that  they  may  in  our  stead  pray  our  heavenly  Futhcr,  the  groat 
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iShflDgti,  tlut  His  will  may  be  perfectly  done  oq  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.    Look 
down  npon  ns  and  answer  our  prayer.    In  oar  hearts  we  truly  wish  these  things. 

"Blebbiho  Bsrou  a  Mbal. — Heavenly  Father,  the  Great  Shangti,  bless  us 
little  ones.  Give  us  day  by  day  clothes  to  wear  and  food  to  eat.,  Deliver  us  from 
evil  snd  calamity,  and  receive  our  souls  into  heaven. 

"On  the  23d  the  party  arrived  within  three  miles  of  Suchau,  when  they 
encountered  another  body  of  the  people,  two  hundred  or  more,  among  whom  were 
women  and  boys,  all  armed  as  those  of  yesterday,  but  apparently  far  fiercer  and 
more  set  on  fighting.  With  very  considerable  difficulty,  we  made  them  understand 
who  we  were.  Two  of  the  elder  men  came  on  our  boat,  where  they  were  told 
plaioly  where  we  were  going,  and  what  we  were  going  for;  that  we  were  peace- 
ful strangers,  desiring  to  do  no  one  any  harm.  They  took  some  books  with  them, 
aod  tokl  us  that  all  was  well  with  us.  The  number  of  corpses  at  this  place,  both 
OQ  the  shore  and  in  the  water,  was  so  great,  that  the  scent  was  almost  intolerable ; 
vid  the  people  assured  us  that  we  would  find  it  worse  and  worse  up  to  the  gates  of 
the  city.  One  of  the  party  being  worn  down  in  body,  and  feeling  that  further  ex- 
posure to  such  polluted  atmosphere  would  be  decidedly  injurious,  declined  going 
aaj  further,  till  the  people  told  us  of  a  clean  creek  which  connected  with  a  lake, 
wliere  there  had  been  no  slaughter,  where  the  water  was  clean  and  the  air  pure. 
Thither  we  resolved  to  go,  thinking  that  those  of  us  who  were  strong  and  healthy 
might  leave  the  boat  and  walk  to  the  city. 

"  On  reaching  Suchau,  the  report  was  soon  telegraphed  round  the  city  that  the 
foreigners  had  come  in  force,  and  that  we  were  but  the  forerunners.    We  met  a 
little  company  of  soldiers,  whom  we  told  we  had  come  in  peace,  and  asked  to  lead 
u  to  the  gate.    When  we  reached  the  Fu  Mung,  the  people  at  first  looked  timidly 
over  the  wall  at  ns,  and  beat  their  drums  to  announce  the  approach  of  strange  cha- 
racters.   They  questioned  us  repeatedly  about  the  number  of  our  boats  and  men, 
and  wherefore  we  had  come — ^all  which  questions  we  answered  plainly.    We  told 
tbem  we  had  a  letter  to  Tsong  Wong  (Faithful  King),  and  wished  him  to  send  a 
messenger  to  receive  it.    They  lowered  a  rope,  and  wished  us  to  send  the  letter 
over  the  wall.    This  we  refused  to  do,  and  also  declined  to  enter  into  any  pro- 
tracted conreraation,  until  we  should  have  suitable  means  of  sending  our  communi- 
cation to  his  Excellency.    One  man,  who  seemed  to  have  some  authority,  inquired 
again  abont  our  object  in  visiting  tbem,  when  we  replied  as  before,  that  we  came 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  had  received  at  Quang  San  a  letter  for  his  Excel- 
leocy,  the  Tsong  Wong,  and  would  be  glad  to  speak  with  some  man  authorized  to 
take  it  to  the  King.    He  asked  us  to  hold  out  the  letter,  that  he  might  see  the 
characters  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  that  it  was  really  to  the  King.    This  done,  he 
promised  that  our  arrival  should  be  announced  at  onoe,  and  that  a  messenger 
oiioald  wait  on  us  very  soon. 

"  We  waited  under  a  shelter  near  the  gate  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  messen- 
gers, four  or  five  in  number,  arrived.  We  talked  with  tbem  a  little,  and  delivered 
fiir  letter,  with  our  cards  in  English,  to  the  chief  one,  who  left  at  once  for  the 
King.  The  others  brought  seats  for  us,  and  seated  themselves  to  entertain  us. 
Here  we  wrote  a  note  to  brother  Crawford,  announcing  our  safe  arrival,  &c.,  which 
be  received  very  soon,  but  his  answer  to  which  we  failed  to  receive  till  next  day. 
After  very  little  delay,  our  messenger  returned  with  fine  horses  for  us,  and  we  were 
invited  to  enter  the  city.  There  were  in  our  train,  before  and  behind,  not  less, 
probably,  than  fifty  persons  on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  and  all  the  way  we  went  the 
people  rose  and  stood  respectfully  till  we  had  passed.  My  own  idea  was  at  first, 
that  the  people  got  up  from  mere  curiosity,  it  being  so  strange  to  see  foreigners 
treated  with  such  respect  by  the  authorities.    But  on  other  occasions  we  saw  our 
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runners  whipping  the  people  up  as  they  went.  Against  this  we  protested ;  bat  it  was 
their  way  of  showing  respect,  and  our  words  passed  for  nought.  The  city  was  far 
cleaner  than  we  had  expected  to  find  it.  There  were  bodies  in  many  of  the  pangs, 
bnt  there  had  evidently  been  an  effort  to  get  them  all  ont  of  the  streets  and  houses. 
The  men  that  we  saw  were  a  strong,  vigorons-looking  set,  far  saperior  in  appear- 
ance to  those  in  the  Imperial  service.  We  were  led  to  the  residence  of  the  man- 
darin first  in  anthority  after  the  King,  and  invited  into  a  spacioas  hall,  where  every- 
thing was  nice  after  Chinese  taste,  and  where  we  were  entertained  according  to 
Chinese  fashion.  We  sat  or  reclined  npon  a  nice  loange,  where  was  brought  us  the 
means  of  washing  face  and  hands.  Tea  and  sweetmeats,  &c.,  were  kept  before  us. 
We  were  invited  to  go  into  another  room  and  take  a  bath ;  and  when  the  attendants 
upon  the  house  seemed  to  come  in  too  large  numbers,  we  were  invited  to  a  more 
retired  and  more  pleasant  room. 

**  In  a  short  time  a  mandarin  of  high  authority  called  on 'us.  He  came  in  a  long 
white  silk  gown,  and  very  familiarly  presented  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  this  mode  of  salutation  all  his  life.  He  was  a  Canton  man,  who  had 
lived  a  good  while  in  Shanghai,  and  had  some  opportunity  of  observing  foreigners. 
He  was  authorized  to  speak  for  the  King,  it  seems,  and  promised  that  anything  we 
wished  to  say  should  be  faithfully  represented  to  his  Excellency. 

"  The  rebel  kingdom  is  tiow  increasing  rapidly  in  its  extent,  and  stretching  its 
borders  so  near  us,  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  must  take  some  stand  as 
missionaries  and  as  men  in  regard  to  them.  We  have  come  home  wiUi  oar  minds 
much  more  favourably  impressed  in  regard  to  the  whole  movement  than  they  ever 
were  before.  These  men  seem  to  feel  an  interest  in  what  they  do.  They  feel, 
however,  improperly,  that  they  are  called  of  Qod  to  put  an  end  to  idolatry  cmd  to  the 
Tartar  dynasty.  When  they  are  about  to  destroy  a  temple,  they  stand  around  it, 
and  their  leader  cries  out,  *  In  the  name  of  Shangti,  the  holy  Father,  and  by  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  his  Son,  we  demolish  this  temple,'  and  then  the  work  begins. 
Unless  God  interposes,  and  by  His  own  might  puts  them  down,  what  power  can 
crush  a  people  infatuated  with  such  an  idea  ?  Certainly  no  army,  whose  soldiers 
fight  only  for  the  sake  of  two  hundred  cash  a-day,  no  army  in  China." 

The  following  particulars  on  the  same  subject  are  still  more  satis- 
factory. They  are  given  as  quoted  by  the  Scottish  Guardian  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  North  China  Herald.  The  "king"  referred  to  is 
cousin  to  the  insurgent  chief,  and  is  his  chief  minister. 

In  No.  620  of  your  paper,  a  few  remarks  were  made  on  the  religious  feature  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  Tai-Pings.  It  was  stated  that  Hung  Jen  had  ar- 
rived at  Nanking,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  king, — ^that  his  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  foreigners,  and  foreign  affairs,  must  be  far  more  extensive  and  correct 
than  that  of  his  relative  the  chief,— that  his  position  would  enable  him  to  do  mucli 
towards  correcting  error  and  promoting  the  cause  of  truth,— and  that  we  should 
possibly  find  that  some  of  the  books  which  have  been  recently  published  evince  a 
deeper  insight  into,  and  a  more  comprehensive  view  of,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion.  From  cerUin  documents  which  have  since  reached  us,  we  find 
that  this  conjecture  was  well  founded.  A  book  containing  about  fifty  pages,  and 
three  or  four  proclamations,  all  composed  and  issued  by  the  Kang-Wang,  prove  not 
only  that  he  himself  is  well  instructed  in  Christian  truth,  but  also  that  he  is  exert- 
ing his  power  and  influence  in  making  it  known  to  others.  Many  truths  whicli 
have  been  verbally  taught  from  the  commencement,  though  imperfectly  underetood, 
are  explained  and  enforoed  by  him  in  a  remarkably  lucid  manner.  The  doctrinal 
errors  into  which  we  supposed  the  chief  had  liiUen  are  met  with  bold  and  uneqiii- 
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Tocal  positive  statements  of  tnie  doctrine.  This  fact  is  very  encouraging  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  movement  itself,  and  in  the  future  moral  and  spiritual  pro- 
gress of  this  great  people.  We  shall  now  give  a  few  extracts  on  various  points  of 
iatersst,  which  will  go  far  to  show  that  the  advent  of  Hung  Jen  in  the  insurgent 
camp  augurs  well  to  the  insurgents'  cause  : — 

We  have  one  very  interesting  chapter  on  sin.  The  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  sin,  repentance  and  reformation  on  the  part  of  man — God*s  willingness  to  forgive  sin 
—the  neoeesitj  of  atonement — the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ — and  freedom  from 
sin,  being  essential  to  true  happiness,  are  all  treated  of  in  a  waj  that  would  do  hon- 
our to  any  Christian  teacher,  whether  native  or  foreign. 

"  Being  conscious  of  sin,  we  should  be  penetrated  with  grief,  and  resolve  to 
change  our  past  sinful  condnct.  To  say  with  the  lip  I  repent,  while  the  heart  re- 
mains impenitent,  is  not  righu  The  Heavenly  Elder  Brother  said,  '  If  thy  right 
eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee  ;  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell. 
And  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,*  &o.  0,  the  vast  importance  of  contrition ! 
Mow  can  sincere  contrition  and  reformation  be  dispensed  with  ?  A  knowledge  of 
sin  is  essential  to  repentance,  and  reformation  must  follow  contrition.  If  there  be 
no  reformation,  the  sin  will  remain.  It  will  be  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no 
sorrow  for  ein.  Those  who  reform  cast  away  all  their  former  sins,  and  will  not  sin 
again.  Soch  is  true  repentance.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  sin,  repent,  and 
change,  may  hope  to  receive  the  pardoning  mercy  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  If  in 
the  presence  of  men  he  who  confesses  his  sin  may  obtain  forgiveness,  how  much 
more  in  the  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  Is  there  unwillingness  on  His  part 
to  pardon  ?  He  will  surely  forgive.  The  Heavenly  Father  being  willing  to  forgive, 
the  Heavenly  Elder  Brother  became  a  ransom  for  men.  Should  the  Heavenly 
Father  be  unwilling  to  forgive,  we  must  earnestly  entreat  the  Heavenly  Elder 
Brother  to  mediate  for  us.  When  the  Heavenly  Father  beholds  the  merit  of  his 
Son,  he  will  necessarily  regard  Him  as  bearing  ^e  sins  of  all  us  insignificant  ones. 
If  yon  wish  to  supplicate  the  Heavenly  Father,  you  must  first  of  all  entreat  the 
Heavenly  Elder  Brother  to  mediate,  then  you  may  obtain  His  pardoning  grace. 
The  Heavenly  Father  is  willing  to  pardon  sin,  because  sin  is  imputed  to  the 
Heavenly  Elder  Brother,  who  bears  it  away  somewhere  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
nine  heavens,  where  it  melts  away.  Then  should  any  one  condemn  me,  I  should 
cot  be  ashamed  in  my  heart,  but  daily  sing,  rejoice,  and  praise.  When  sin  is 
washed  away,  one  may  receive  happiness.  How  can  a  sinful  soul  eiy'oy  heavenly 
peace  ?  Happiness  comes  from  heaven,  and  is  extremely  precious  and  glorious. 
Will  it  he  given  indiscriminately  to  sinful  men  to  enjoy  ?  Christ,  the  Heavenly 
Brother  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  said,  *  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Blessed  are  they  that  mouni,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.*  '* 

Then  we  have  a  veiy  clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity,  which 
eomes  is  direct  opposition  to  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the  Chinese.  One  of  the  first 
lessona  a  child  has  to  learn  in  China  is  that  which  teaches  the  inborn  goodness  of 
his  nature !  These  men,  however,  tell  him  plainly  that  he  is  bom  in  sin,  and  must 
be  bom  again  ere  he  can  eiijoy  true  peace  in  this  world  or  eternal  happiness  in  the 
world  which  is  to  come.  Time  will  show  which  of  these  two  doctrines — that  which 
tends  to  inflate  man  with  a  false  conceit  of  his  innate  purity  and  importance,  or  that 
vhich  discloses  to  him  his  real  weakness  and  vileness— is  beet  calculated  to  rouse 
his  nation  out  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  slumbers,  and  inspire  it  with  new  life. 

It  was  stated  in  the  communication  ah«ady  referred  to  that  the  insuigents  do 
Dot  senn  to  regard  the  Saviour  as  divine.  In  the  book  now  before  us,  the  divinity 
of  Christ  is  taaght  emphatically  and  «cplicitly.    Take  the  following  as  a  proof :— 
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"  He  thought  it  no  rohhery  to  be  equal  with  Ood.  Should  any  <nie  ask  why  h 
was  neoeflsary  for  Chriet,  being  God,  and  therefore  omnipotent,  to  be  bom  and 
become  man  for  the  parpoee  of  saving  men,  then  let  him  know  that  if  the  Sttviour 
had  not  become  man,  He  wonld  be  merely  a  pare  spirit.  In  that  caae,  how  conM  he 
spread  Hu  religion,  establish  an  example,  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  shed  His  blood  ? 
Hence  it  was  necessary  that  He  should  take  a  human  body,  that  He  might  instinct 
men  and  become  their  substitute.  If  there  be  sin,  there  must  be  punishment. 
Though  it  was  the  sinless  Son  of  QoA  that  became  a  substitute,  according  to  justice, 
punishment  could  not  be  avoided.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  law  of  heaTen 
is  just  and  impartial.** 

In  this  book  much  is  said  about  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  divine  nature  is  clearly 
t»ught,  and  His  woric  in  renewing  and  purifying  the  heart  is  largely  dilated  upon. 
Hung  Jen  seems  to  have  a  profound  conviction  of  the  deep  and  radical  corruption  of 
the  human  heart  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  divine  power  in  his 
regeneration  on  the  other.  Faith  he  speaks  of  as  the  means  by  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  by  faith,  and  not  by  birth,  that  a  man  becomes  the 
regenerated  child  of  God 

The  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  inculcated  as  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  a  day  of  rest,  when,  with  reverential  hearts  and  pure  bodies,  the  Heavenly 
Father  is  to  be  worshipped.  Thanks  are  to  be  given  for  all  temporal  mercies,  as 
well  as  for  the  redeeming  and  saving  virtue  of  the  Elder  Brother  and  Saviour. 

Hung  Jen  has  a  most  exalted  conception  of  the  talents  and  piety  of  the  Celestial 
King.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  be  a  believer  in  his  visions.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Hung-siu-tsuen  himself  is  a  believer  in  the  visions  of  1837  and  1848  as  revela- 
tions from  God ;  and  the  impression  left  upon  our  minds  during  our  intercourse  with 
the  insurgents  was,  that  all  the  chiefs  are  perfectly  convinced  on  this  point.  That 
the  man  had  some  sort  of  visions  or  dreams  corresponding  to  the  account  given  i>f 
them  is  highly  probable  ;  that  he,  being  an  oriental  (and  the  majority  of  occidentals 
are  not  much  more  sane  on  these  points),  should  believe  in  them  as  revelations  from 
heaven  is  very  natural ;  and  that  his  success,  so  far,  should  deepen  his  own  convic- 
tions,  as  well  as  of  those  around  him,  in  their  reality,  is  what  we  might  have  ex- 
pected. I  believe  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  any  other  revelation  than 
those  already  referred  to.  In  this  the  chief  and  his  followers  are  labouring  under  a 
delusion 

"  In  one  chapter  he  treats  bf  questions  which  pertain  to  social  and  political  im- 
provements. He  advocates  the  introduction  of  railroads,  steamers,  life  and  fire 
insurances,  newspapers,  and  other  western  inventions.  Plans  are  described  and 
the  advantages  stated.  Who  knows  but  that  ere  many  decades  shall  have  passed 
over  our  heads,  this  noble  country — vast  in  its  extent,  and  exhaustless  in  its  re- 
sources—will be  penetrated  and  intersected  by  railroads,  and  startled  into  life  by 
the  rattling  of  the  fire  carriage,  and  the  flashing  of  the  electric  stream. 

Foreign  nations  are  to  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality,  and  foreigners  are  never 
to  be  called  by  any  opprobrious  names.  Missionaries  will  be  at  liberty  to  go  every- 
where to  preach  the  gospel.  We  have  learnt  that  Hung  Jen  is  extremely  anxioua 
that  a  number  of  missionaries  should  proceed  forthwith  to  Nanking  to  teach  the 
people,  as  most  of  them,  he  says,  are  veiy  ignorant. 

Since  the  book  referred  to  above  appeared,  it  seems  that  a  series  of  questions 
has  been  addressed  to  Hung  Jen  on  his  religious  views,  to  which  answers  have  been 
given.  In  one  of  them  he  states  that  polygamy  is  practised,  that  he  is  aware  that 
it  is  anti-Christian,  that  the  Eastern  King  had  the  principal  hand  in  introducing  it, 
and  that  he  (Hung  Jen)  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  scruples  on  this  point,  and 
become  a  polygamist.    To  another  question  it  is  replied—"  The  whole  Bible  has 
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been  printed  nnd  poblisbed.  Thej  are  regarded  as  of  nipreme  anthority.  The 
Chief  reade  them  diligeDtly,  and  has  committed  large  portions  to  memory.  He 
also  enjoys  reading  the  Bev.  Mr  Bnms^s  translation  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.**' 
Hong  Jen  farther  says — "  We  desire  to  have  missionaries,  and  would  be  thankiol 
ibr  a  small  collection  of  prayers  for  the  ub^  of  the  soldiers.  Should  missionaries 
oome  to  Nanking,  chapels  will  be  built  for  them,  and  they  will  be  allowed  to  teach 
and  cany  on  their  work  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  yiews."  Ac- 
cording to  these  statements.  Hong  Jen  admits  that  religion  has  considerably  deterio- 
rated among  the  subjects  of  the  new  dynasty,  and  that  even  among  the  Kwaogsi  men 
there  is  less  religious  warmth  than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 
He  (the  Kang-Wang)  has  printed  a  prayer  for  distribution  among  the  men.  There 
is  to  be  a  new  division  of  the  country  into  twenty-one  provinces.  The  kings  are 
eleven  in  all,  including  the  Tien-wang  and  two  of  his  nephews.  The  proposition  to 
introdnoe  European  improvements,  railroads,  steam-power,  and  the  like,  is  looked 
on  with  great  favour  by  the  Tien-wang  in  particular.  He  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  memorials  on  these  and  similar  subjects,  presented  by  his  cousin  on  his  arrival 
at  Nanking  in  1859,  and  insisted,  in  consequence,  on  his  accepting  the  duties  of 
chief  in  the  administration,  the  post  formerly  filled  by  the  Eastern  King. 

There  seems  to  be  still  considerable  obscurity  in  the  views  which  the 
leaders  in  this  revolution  have  of  Bible  truth ;  but  their  willingness  to  be 
instructed  is  a  great  work  of  God.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
very  extensive  and  remarkable  movement  is  the  result  of  the  light  of 
Bible  truth  propagated  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.  It  was  reported  then  that  this  was  in  the  course 
of  being  extended  from  village  to  village,  and  one  district  to  another,  by 
hundreds  of  the  natives  carrying  the  reports  of  what  they  had  heard  of 
Christianity  from  one  place  to  another  of  their  own  accord,  by  formal 
organization,  vrithout  any  foreign  agency.  Each  individual,  on  becom- 
ing impressed  with  the  wondrous  truths  which  were  made  known  to 
himself,  becoming  a  missionary,  in  doing  all  in  his  power  to  impart  to 
others  the  knowledge  which  he  himsel?  had  obtained,  which  was  also 
generally  received  with  all  readiness.  By  disposing  the  heathen  them- 
selves to  such  active  and  benevolent  effort  in  di£Pusing  Christianity,  God 
has  shown  how  easy  it  is  with  Him,  when  His  time  is  oome,  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  His  truth.  There  was  no  doubt  also  something  corres- 
ponding to  this  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  so  great  a  work  was  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time  by  so  small  a  number  of  public  teachers.  Each 
man  who  knew  the  Lord  himself  being  stirred  to  say  to  his  brother  and 
to  his  neighbour,  'VKnow  the  Lord." 


REMINISCENCES  OP  THE  EARLY  TIMES  OF  THE  SECESSION— 
HISTOBICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  AND  TRADITIONAL 

TH£  BEY.  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  KILMARNOCK. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  earlier  history  of  the  Secession 
romistry  fiimishes  a  larger  amount  of  strong  quaint  humour,  and  eccen- 
tricity of  character,  than  is  to  be  met  vrith  in  their  successors  in  later 
times.  The  remark  is  not  without  foundation,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Secession  only.      It  arose  from  the  state  of  society,  tne  style  of 
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education,  and  other  peooliaritiefl  of  the  period,  as  much  as  from  the 
temperament  of  individuals.  If  in  some  instances  in  the  Secession  it 
was  specially  apparent,  it  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
principles  and  profession  of  Seceders  otherwise  necessarily  brought  them 
prominently  into  public  view. 

The  subject  of  the  following  brief  notice — the  Rev.  James  Robertson 
of  Kilmarnock — was  pre-eminently  one  of  that  class  to  which  we  refer. 
For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  that  town, 
and  his  memory  has  been  long  associated  in  the  west,  and  throughout 
the  country,  with  many  striking  and  pointed  sayings  used  by  him,  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  private  conversation.  These,  indeed,  have  been 
better  remembered  than  other  parts  of  his  character  and  history  of  far 
greater  importance.  However  deficient  Mr  Robertson  may  have  been 
in  what  the  world  calls  polish  and  refinement,  or  however  much  governed 
by  a  peculiar  and  original  cast  of  mind,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  judg- 
ing from  even  the  scanty  memorials  before  us,  that,  whether  viewed  as 
a  scholar,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  a  consistent  Christian,  he  stood 
second  to  few  in  his  day. 

James  Robertson  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  near  Whitburn, 
Linlithgowshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1749.  It  is  matter  of 
regret  Uiat  so  little  of  his  earlier  years  is  known,  for  any  traces  of  them 
which  have  been  preserved  throw  a  lustre  on  his  character  and  natural 
abilities.  The  talents  with  which  Providence  had  endowed  him  were  of 
a  high  order ;  and  to  them  and  his  diligent  and  persevering  study  be 
was  much  more  indebted  than  to  the  teaching  of  others.  He  was  gifled 
with  an  extraordinary  retentive  memory,  and  an  aptitude  for  acquiring 
foreign  languages ;  and  so  greatly  did  he  excel  in  the  latter,  that  while 
a  mere  youth  ne  had  added  a  complete  knowledge  of  six  other  languages 
to  that  of  his  own.  Whether  he  was  destined  to  the  ministry  by  his 
parents,  or  whether  it  was  his  own  choice  when  he  came  to  years,  we  are 
not  informed ;  for  the  first  trace  we  have  of  him  af^er  bis  schoolboy 
days  is  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  On  the  9th 
September,  1777»  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Anti- 
burgher  Secession  Congregation,  KilmamocE.  His  stipend  at  first  was 
only  from  £40  to  £50  a-year,  and  never  exceeded  £80 — a  small  sum, 
indeed,  although  comparatively  of  more  value  than  it  would  be  now. 
Small  as  it  was,  it  was  enough  for  Mr  Robertson.  His  frugal  mode  of 
life  not  only  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably,  but  also  to  maintain  a 
respectable  position  in  society.  And  what  is  more  remarkable,  his 
craving  for  information  led  him  to  purchase  a  great  number  of  books, 
many  of  which  were  rare  and  expensive.  They  amounted  to  four 
thousand  volumes,  and  at  his  death  wete  purchased  by  the  Secesion 
Church,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Robertsonian  Library,  GUis- 
gow.  He  was  not,  however,  a  mere,  book-worm,  nor  did  he  occupy  the 
time  in  literary  pursuits  that  should  have  been  spent  in  attending  to 
the  duties  of  his  oflBce.  With  the  exception  of  a  bulky  pamphlet,  and 
a  "  Recommendatory  Preface"  to  a  reprint  of  "  Anderson  on  Faith," 
with  notes  on  the  body  of  the  work,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  ever 
appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author.  The  main  object  of  his  life 
was  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor  to  the 
flock  committed  to  his  care  ;  and  to  the  promotion  of  these  objects  were 
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the  energies  of  his  powerful  intellect  and  unwearied  exertions  constantly 
directed.  We  have  already  hinted  that  Mr  Robertson  had  a  strong 
vein  of  wit  and  eccentricity  in  his  composition.  These  peculiarities 
frequently  appeared  in  his  public  ministrations,  as  well  as  in  private  life ; 
but  they  were  so  much  subdued  and  appropriately  applied,  by  a  matured 
judgment  and  earnestness  of  manner,  as  to  give  additional  force  and 
dignity  to,  in  place  of  detracting  from,  what  he  said.  As  a  preacher  he 
had  few  superiors.  His  style  and  manner  might  be  described  as  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  but  it  was  not  the  less  effective  in  riveting  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  or  impressing  them  with  the  importance  of  divine  things. 
His  discourses,  though  couched  in  simple  lan^age,  and  abounding  in 
homely  similes,  were  admirably  calculated  to  reach  the  conscience 
and  produce  just  views  of  sin  and  duty.  In  the  words  of  Cowper,  he  was 
not  one  of 

"  The  things  which  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text ; 
Crj  Hem  !  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, 
Jnst  fiileen  minntes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene." 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  hard-working  student  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  did  not  serve  his  Master  with  that  which  cost  him 
nothing.  It  was  evident  to  his  hearers  that  his  aim  was  to  preach, 
not  himself,  but  Christ  in  all  His  fulness  and  freeness,  as  exnibited 
in  the  gospel.  He  was  occasionally  apt  to  be  sarcastic  and  rather 
personal  in  his  public  ministrations,  but  his  strokes  of  satire  were 
always  calculated  to  deepen  impressions  on  the  heart;  and  however 
direct  and  pointed  his  remarks  in  individual  cases,  it  is  not  known  that 
he  ever  gave  occasion  of  offence. x  Though  deeply  versed  in  scholastic 
lore,  he  attached  little  importance  to  mere  learning  and  elegancies  of  com- 
position. He  preferred  the  substance  to  the  shadow  ;  and  that  every  one 
might  understand  him,  he  studied  to  be  plain  and  pointed,  so  as  to  reach 
hotn  the  understanding  and  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  We  would  fail, 
however,  to  convey  a  correct  view  of  Mr  Robertson's  character  as  a 
preacher,  either  as  to  his  faithfulness  or  peculiarities  of  manner,  without 
giving  a  few  specimens  of  the  language  he  employed  when  wishing  to 
rivet  some  truth  on  the  minds  of  his  audience. 

When  preaching  one  day  in  the  open  air  on  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
he  observed  on  one  side  of  the  tent  an  individual  who  had  lately  failed 
in  business,  and  paid  his  creditors  with  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a-pound : 
at  the  other  side,  he  saw  another  person  who  had  also  become  bankrupt, 
and  had  offered  a  composition  of  five  shillings.  With  a  stern  counte- 
nance, he  looked  towards  the  one,  and  exclaimed,  '*  It  wasna  half-a-ci*own 
in  the  pound  that  Christ  paid,"  then  turning  in  the  direction  of  the 
other,  "  nor  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  but  the  whole  pound,  as  every 
man  wishing  to  obtain  an  honest  name  should  do." 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr  Robertson  was  an  independent  thinker,  and 
entertained  an  utter  detestation  of  the  doctrine  **  t;oaj  populi  vox  deiV 
At  the  time  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  the  French  army,  was  spread- 
ing terror  and  devastation  over  the  Continent,  and  threatening  to  invade 
our  own  country,  it  so  happened  that  he  had  to  preach  before  the  Asso- 
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ciate  Synod  in  Glasgow.  Having  heard  it  very  generally  remarked  by 
religious  persons  that  the  immoral  French  would  never  be  permitted  by 
Providence  to  gain  the  superiority  over  this  '*  more  righteous  "  kingdom. 
'*  Granting,"  said  he  in  his  discourse,  *'  that  we  are  a'  as  guid  as  thae 
sort  o'  folk  think.  Providence  is  not  always  nice  in  the  choice  of  instru- 
ments for  punishing  the  wickedness  of  men.  Tak  an  example  frae 
amang  yoursel's :  your  magistrates  dinna  ask  certificates  o'  character  for 
their  public  executioners ;  they  generally  select  sic  clanjamphrie  as  hae 
rubbit  shouthei*s  wi'  the  gallovrs  uiemsel's." 

Mr  Robertson  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  people  generally  of  Kil- 
marnock. With  the  exception  of  his  cotemporary  Dr  Mackinlay,  he 
was  the  most  popular  preacher  in  the  place.  When  the  latter  happened 
to  be  from  home,  many  of  his  hearers  commonly  attended  the  former, 
and  sometimes  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  sarcasm.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  number  of  the  Doctor's  people  made  a  rush  into  Mr  Robert- 
son's meeting-house,  just  as  he  had  concluded  the  morning  prayer.  The 
rustling  caused  by  their  entrance  attracted  his  attention,  and,  in  his 
usual  laconic  manner,  he  said,  *^  Sit  roun,  sit  roun,  my  frien's,  and  gie 
the  fleein'  army  room,  for  their  wee  bit  idol,  ye  ken,  is  no  at  hame  the 
day."  Nor  did  he  spare  those  of  his  own  congregation  when  he  con- 
sidered a  rebuke  necessary.  One  Sabbath  he  was  discoursing  to  them 
on  the  importance  of  faith.  It  was  in  the  winter  season,  and  the  driv- 
ing storm  had  blown  open  one  of  the  church  doors.  After  some  time, 
he  gave  a  gentle  hint  to  shut  the  door.  The  request  was  either  unheard 
or  unheeded,  for  the  door  was  allowed  to  remain  open.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  discourse,  when  drawing  his  inferences,  he  all  at  once  broke 
out  with,  ''  But  what's  the  use  o'  tellin'  you  about  faith,  when  nane  o' 
you  hae  as  meikle  common  sense  as  shut  the  door." 

On  another  occasion,  after  having  spoken  somewhat  freely  of  the 
corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  English  Church,  he  told  his  hearers 
that  he  had  been  sometimes  blamed  for  so  doing,  and  had  been  met  by  the 
argument,  that  many  men  of  real  talent  and  sterling  piety  were  to  be 
found  in  the  sister  establishment.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  may  be  true,  but 
it  is  no  argument  at  all.  Prelacy  is  still  Prelacy ;  and  as  for  the 
worthies  spoken  of,  they  are  like  the  bees  in  Samson's  lion,  no  very  nice 
about  their  quarters." 

Like  the  Master  whom  he  served,  Mr  Robertson  often  drew  his 
similes  from  passing  events.  At  this  time  the  subject  of  faith  and  good 
works,  considered  apart  from  each  other,  was  a  fertile  theme  of  contro- 
versy. One  day,  when  preaching  in  a  tent  at  Kilwinning,  directly 
opposite  the  Island  of  Arran,  he  said  emphatically,  and  pointing  across 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  "  Ye  talk  o'  your  good  works,  as  if,  forsooth,  ye 
had  ony  claim  to  God's  free  grace  by  your  ain  merit  I  I  tell  you,  my 
frien's,  it's  a  delusion,  a  diabolical  delusion ;  ye  may  as  weel  attempt 
to  sail  owre  to  Arran  there  on  a  feather  as  to  get  into  the  kingdom 
o'  heaven  by  your  good  works.  But,  my  frien's,"  he  continued, 
'*  dinna  misunderstand  me,  or  draw  the  rash  inference  that  we  under- 
value good  works  ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  case — everything's  bonny  in 
its  ain  place  :  water,  for  instance,  is  good  for  mony  a  purpose,  although 
ye're  a'  aware  we  canna  theek  kirks  wi't." 

These  sayings,  though  but  a  sample  of  the  many  that  might  be  given, 
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afFopi  perhaps  a  clearer  insiaht  into  Mr  Robertson's  character  than 
could  be  attained  by  an  elaborate  and  minute  bio;rraphy.  We  have 
already  noticed  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  other  lan^runcres.  He 
excelled  especially  in  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  a  lan^^uage  which  few 
seek  to  master,  as  the  following  anecdote  satisfactorily  proves. 

Being  at  one  time  in  London,  he  went  with  two  friends  to  the  syna- 
2^ogue  of  the  Jews,  to  see  and  hear  how  they  conducted  their  worship. 
Air  Robertson  listened  to  the  presiding  priest  with  the  most  careful  at- 
tention. He  soon  discovered  that  the  reading  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  received  meaning  of  the  text ;  and,  regardless  of  censure,  he  ven- 
tured to  challenge  the  speaker  on  the  subject.  '*  Can  the  person  who  has 
interrupted  me  read  Hebrew  ?  "  asked  the  priest.  One  of  Mr  Robertson's 
friends  replied  that  he  could.  The  Hebrew  Bible  was  then  handed  to 
liim,  and  he  read  a  portion  of  Isaiah  with  great  ease  and  propriety,  at  which 
the  priest  seemed  much  surprised.  Mr  Robertson  then  began  to  offer 
some  remarks,  but  was  told  that  no  comment  would  be  permitted.  He 
then  returned  the  sacred  volume,  grasped  the  hand  of  the  priest  affec- 
tionately, and,  with  tears  of  Christian  love  starting  to  his  eyes,  said, 
"  The  time  is  hastening  on  when  Jew  and  Gentile  will  completely  agree 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the  Prophet." 

The  only  productions  of  his  pen  the  public  ever  received  were  those 
already  referred  to — the  pamphlet  being  an  able  exposure  of  the  errors 
in  a  work  on  the  "  Death  of  Christ,"  published  in  1786,  by  Dr  M*Gill 
of  Ayr.  This  heretical  publication  caused  considerable  discussion  in 
Ayrshire  at  the  time,  and  gave  rise  to  Burns's  "  Kirk  Alarm,"  which 
was  written  as  a  satire  on  the  Doctor's  opponents. 

With  all  his  eccentricities  and  peculiarities,  Mr  Robertson  was  much 
l-eloved  by  his  congregation,  and  esteemed  generally  wherever  he  was 
known.  He  wa«  a  bold  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  has 
t»een  compared  to  Knox,  who  feared  tlie  face  of  no  man.  Deeply 
attached  to  reformation  principles,  as  testified  for  by  Original  Seceders, 
he  embraced  every  proper  occasion  of  declaring  their  importance,  and  of 
praying  for  their  revival.  As  a  pastor,  he  laboured  in  season  and  out 
of  season  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  his  public  and  private  ministrations 
were  blessed  to  the  souls  of  not  a  few. 

We  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  our  brief  sketch  of  this 
talented  and  worthy  minister  by  the  following  graphic  notice  of  his 
character  and  happy  end,  which  appeared  in  the  Ayr  Advertiser  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent : — **  Died  at 
Kilmarnock,  on  Sabbath,  the  3d  of  November,  1811,  the  Rev.  James 
Robertson,  A.M.,  minister  of  the  Antiburgher  Associate  Congregation 
tliere,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age  and  thirty-fourth  of  his  min- 
istry. In  him  the  stem  virtues  of  our  first  Reformers  were  eminently 
displayed.  He  was  characterized  for  the  same  zeal  for  truth,  the  same 
boldness  in  its  annunciation,  the  same  purity  and  simplicity  of  lite  and 
manners,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  same  homely  terms  of  thoughr. 
and  expression.  With  extensive  learning,  however,  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  he  posses>ed  a  suscep- 
tible taste  ;  and  although  the  natural  warmth  and  openness  of  his  temper, 
and  his  abhorrence  of  everything  vicious  or  immoi*al,  might  havo 
occasionally  thrown  an  air  of  severity  over  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral 
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functions,  yet  no  man  was  more  gentle,  affable,  and  charitable  in 
private  life-^-ever  ready  to  communicate  the  stores  of  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  to  diffuse  those  of  his  library,  with  the  use  of  which  he  took 
particular  pleasure  in  accommodating  his  friends.  His  last  illness, 
which  was  lingering  and  painful,  he  bore  with  that  patience  and  resig- 
nation which  the  faith  of  the  gospel  and  the  prospect  of  immortality 
alone  can  inspire." 

VERSES  WBITTEN  FOR  THE  EVENING  OF  SATURDAY. 

THE  SlOT  DECEMBER,  185d. 

It  WW  Sataidsy  night,  and  December's  last  sun 
Tond  the  peaks  of  Benlomond  had  rank  from  my  sight, 
And  the  twilight  in  haste  had  its  little  coarse  ron, 
And  left  me  alone  in  the  darkness  of  night 

I  was  mnsing  on  time  and  the  close  of  the  year, 
And  trying  with  Heaven  how  my  reckoning  stood ; 
I  was  earnest  to  know  if  the  balance  was  clear, 
Tho*  I  dared  not  to  hope  that  my  case  was  so  good. 

I  was  debtor  to  sight  and  its  objects  so  grand ; 

I  was  debtor  to  hearing,  and  much  I  did  hear 

Of  the  cross,  and  the  crown,  and  the  promised  land, 

Where  the  ransomed  shall  dwell  with  their  Savioar  dear. 

I  was  debtor  to  powers  of  body  and  soul— 
To  my  life  and  my  health,  to  my  sickness  and  pain ; 
I  was  debtor  to  time  on  this  side  of  the  goal, 
And  the  hope  of  a  day  without  evening  again. 

I  was  debtor  to  grace  and  to  mercy  and  love, 
To  holiness,  justice,  even  vengeance  and  wrath  ; 
They  were  hedges  set  round  me  by  one  from  above, 
To  lure  or  to  frighten  me  into  my  path. 

I  was  debiorf  I  fonnd— ev*ry  page  in  my  book 
I  was  debtor,  and  debtor  for  many  long  years  ; 
For  the  creditor  page  I  did  anxiously  look, 
Till  my  vision  was  lost  in  an  ocean  of  tears. 

And  when  I  remembered  the  terrible  fact, 
That  here  no  law  of  prescription  had  place — 
That  interest  on  int*rest  would  be  held  most  exact,— 
I  dared  only  to  hope  in  unmerited  g^race. 

Now  a  new  year  is  come,  and  another  new  day 
Is  beginning  to  purple  the  sky  in  the  east, 
And  the  men  of  this  world  vrill  soon  wish  it  away, 
For  it  checks  them  in  bus'nees,  in  riot,  or  feast. 

Tet  it  dawns  on  the  earth,  the  believer  to  cheer, 
Who  sets  his  fond  heart  on  bright  objects  above ; 
Though  bis  creditor  pages  all  blanks  do  appear, 
His  accounts  are  all  paid  from  the  treasure  of  Love. 
Ist  January,  1860. 
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It  is  not  needful  for  us  to  saj  that  Dr  Cairns  has  executed  the  work 
eotrusted  to  him  with  great  ability.  In  the  representation  which  he 
bas  given  of  the  life  and  character  of  one  whom  he  so  much  venerated 
and  loved,  he  has  been  successful  in  combining,  in  a  rare  degree, 
brevity  with  fulness.  He  has  shown,  as  few  in  corresponding  cir- 
camstaoces  have  done,  that  he  knew  where  to  stop,  in  the  use  of  the 
materials  with  which  he  was  so  amply  furnished,  and  what  to  appro- 
priate, to  render  his  portraiture  of  Dr  Brown  complete  without  redund- 
ancy. Though  there  was  no  diary  left,  there  was  such  an  ample 
supply  of  matter  of  a  dilTcrent  kind  as  has  enabled  the  author  to  make 
bis  departed  friend  in  a  great  measure  his  own  biographer ;  and  without 
wishing  to  detract  from  the  value  of  diaries,  of  which  so  much  use 
bas  been  made  in  similar  works,  we  deem  it  an  additional  commenda- 
tion to  a  memoir,  when  the  materials  used  are  such  as  the  subject 
of  it  could  not  have  anticipated  would  be  so  employed. 

From  the  character  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir — its  matter  and  the 
able  manner  in  which  it  is  written, — it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it 
ba»  already  exerted,  and  will  yet  exert,  a  powerful  and  extensive 
iofluence  in  various  ways.  While  we  very  much  regret  that  we  cannot 
rejoice  in  all  the  ways  in  which  it  is  calculated  to  tell  on  the  minds 
of  its  readers,  we  do  so  most  cordially  in  not  a  few  of  them. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know,  Dr  Brown  was  the  grandson  of  the 
well  known  and  greatly  esteemed  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  author 
of  the  self-interpreting  Bible  and  other  valuable  works,  and  the  son 
of  John  Brown  of  Whitburn,  also  deservedly  venerated.  It  was  thus 
tbe  privilege  of  Dr  Brown  to  receive  a  first-class  religious  training  in 
bis  early  years,  as  well  as  the  best  direction  afterwards  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  his  literary  and  theological  studies.  Of  all  these  advantages 
it  appears  that  the  youth  so  favoured  had  the  disposition  and  capacity 
given  him  very  largely  to  avail  himself. 

It  is  manifest  from  what  is  stated  in  this  volume,  that  Dr  Brown  was 
in  various  respects  a  model  for  imitation  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  on  him  in  the  different  spheres  in  whioli  he  came  to  be 
placed.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  pastor  by  the  able  and  assiduous 
performance  of  the  duties  of  that  ofBce.  He  made  conscience  of  most 
careful  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  He  did  not,  in  this  department  of 
labour,  serve  God  or  minister  to  his  flock  with  what  cost  him  little. 
His  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  and  interest  in  the  young  were  in- 
stinctive and  warm.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  days,  as  a 
pTiblic  man,  he  was  an  indefatigable  student  of  the  different  branches 
of  theological  learning.  Out  of  a  large  accumulation  of  the  fruits  of 
elaborately  prepared  materials  during  previous  years  of  study,  both  as 
a  minister  and  a  professor,  he  became  in  the  few  last  years  of  his  life 
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a  Yoluminous  writer.  In  the  brief  space  of  five  years,  no  less  tban  ten 
volumes  were  published  by  him,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  in  six 
months. 

Dr  Brown  was  first  settled  in  Biggar,  a  comparatively  small  town 
in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire.  He  was  thence  translated  to  the 
congregation  of  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
Broughton  Place,  in  the  same  city.  But  though  he  was  himself  twice 
translated,  his  matured  conviction  regarding  translations  are  expressed 
in  the  following  terms,  which  we  doubt  not  will  command  very  general 
approbation : — 

"  It  18  one  of  the  most  painful  trials  of  human  life,  when  a  Christian  minister, 
happy  and  useful  in  the  midst  of  a  flock  who  have  chosen  him,  and  whom  he  has 
chosen  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  when  the  afifections  are  warm,  is  called  to  leave 
them  for  an  obviously  wider  sphere  of  professional  usefulness.  It  is  well  that  such 
trials  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  The  pastoral  tie  is  a  very  sacred  one, 
and  on  both  sides  it  is  best,  when  it  is  formed,  that  the  feeling  should  be  that  it  is 
likely  to  last  for  life.  Things  are  in  a  deplorable  state  in  a  religious  body  when 
translation,  and  even  repeated  translation,  is  the  rule,  not  the  rare  exception.  ^  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  cases  where  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  removal 
is  the  path  of  duty,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  feeling ;  and  he  who  in  these 
cases  makes  the  sacrifice  from  a  regard  to  his  Master  and  His  cause — ^however  the 
principle  on  which  he  acts  may  be  misunderstood  by  those  whom  he  dearly  loves, 
though  he  feels  compelled  to  leave  them,  and  however  painful  may  be  the  effects  of 
such  misunderstandings, — ^may  rejoice  that  there  is  one  who  knows  the  whole  matter, 
and  that  it  is  to  Him  he  has  to  give  his  account.  He  will  not  misconstrue  his 
object  nor  undervalue  his  sacrifice  "  (pp.  98,  99). 

He  was  ultimately  appointed  one  of  the  Theological  Professors  of 
the  United  Secession  Church.  The  department  assigned  him  was 
that  of  Exegetical  Theology,  a  line  of  study  in  which  he  had  great 
delight,  and  to  which  he  had  long  most  zealously  devoted  his  energies 
and  acquirements.  Being  at  the  seat  of  one  of  our  Universities,  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  students,  and 
kept  a  class  privately  for  many  years,  consisting  of  those  engaged  in 
prosecuting  their  studies  with  the  view  of  the  ministry,  who  were  con- 
nected with  his  own  congregation,  and  any  others  who  chose  to  attend. 
He  had  a  very  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  thorough  training 
for  the  great  and  responsible  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
This  was  expressed  by  him  on  various  occasions  and  in  different  ways. 
We  have  pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following  utterances  as  to  this 
subject,  which  he  gave  in  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  sermons  on  tho 
responsibilities  of  those  who  fill  this  sacred  office,  addressed  to  his  own 
congregation,  after  fifty  years'  experience.     His  words  were — 

"  In  looking  back,  I  wonder  at  the  kind  reception  my  imperfect  labours  have  met 
with  from  my  brethren,  to  whom  I  have  been  called  successively  to  minister ;  and 
in  looking  forward  I  can  only  cast  myself  on  the  mercy  of  my  Divine  Master,  look- 
ing for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life."  "  He  requested,"  adds 
his  biographer,  "  the  continued  praycirs  of  his  congregation,  and  concluded  by  ad- 
dressing a  few  sentences  to  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry — *  It  is  probable,' 
he  said,  *  there  may  be  some  hearing  me  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  sacred 
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office.  It  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  them.  As  a  proof 
of  this  intetest,  I  would  press  on  their  most  serious  consideration  the  importance  of 
tioe  preparation  for  that  office  which  they  are  aspiring  to,  and  I  am  about  to  lay 
down ;  and  I  prefer  doing  this  in  the  words  of  another,  the  venerable  Dr  John 
Erekine;  for,  while  his  words  exactly  represent  my  convictions  and  feelings,  the 
sacrifices  he  made  in  choosing  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  profession,  and  his  re- 
markable diligence  as  a  student,  combined  with  the  singular  worth  and  wisdom 
which  made  him  so  bright  an  ornament  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
dunng  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  give  the  declaration  and  advice  a  weight 
and  value  to  which  no  expression  of  the  result  of  my  experience  could  justly  lay 
claim — '  I  have  no  cause  to  repent  my  choice  of  a  profession,  but  I  do  lament  that  I 
entered  on  the  sacred  function  ere  I  had  spent  one-fourth  of  the  time  in  reading, 
meditation,  and  devotional  exercises,  which  would  have  been  necessary  in  any  toler- 
able degree  to  qualify  me  for  it'"  (pp.  320,  321). 

Dr  Brown  was  equally  earnest  in  endeayouring  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  his  students  the  unspeakable  importance  of  vital  godliness 
in  those  who  preach  the  gospel  to  others.  The  language  in  which  he 
addressed  them  at  one  time  was : — 

"  A  ministry  destitute  of  vital  religion,  however  well  instructed,  however  dis- 
tinguished for  orthodox  preaching  und  correct  morals,  is  one  of  the  most  unnatural 
of  all  things,  and  one  of  the  deadliest  curses  which  can  light  on  a  Christian  body  ; 
and  to  the  individual  himself  it  is  full  of  eternal  hazard.  An  unregenerate  man, 
afier  joining  a  Christian  church,  is  less  likely  to  be  converted  than  he  was  previously. 
£very,'time  he  observes  the  holy  communion — ^to  him  no  holy  communion  at  all — the 
likelihood  of  being  saved  is  diminished.  If  he  become  a  student  of  divinity,  the 
probabilities  of  final  impenitence  are  prodigiously  multiplied ;  and  if  he  enter  on 
the  functions  of  the  ministry,  the  hope  of  his  being  saved  is  faint  indeed."  "  These 
appeals,"  Dr  Cairns  states,  *'  were  uttered  sometimes  with  a  subdued  tenderness,  and 
at  other  times  with  a  vehemence  and  energy  that  made  the  deepest  impression." 

Daring  his  last  illness,  in  an  interview  with  a  deputation  of  the 
Presbytery  sent  to  express  their  sympathy  with  him  and  affection  for 
him,  he  said,  among  other  things — 

"  I  see  in  the  retrospect  of  the  past  much  that  has  been  wanting,  and  much  that 
has  been  wrong ;  and  I  shall  have  much  ground  of  thankfulness  if  I  am  not  rejected  as 
an  unprofitable  servant.  I  think  I  have  got  in  some  degree  the  will  to  labour ;  but 
oh !  I  find  myself  very  deficient  in  willingness  to  suffer.  ....  I  cannot  say 
that  I  would  think  it  desirable  to  continue  here  long,  if  it  were  not  the  will  of  God 
that  I  should  be  permitted  to  do  something  for  the  cause  of  Christ."  Adding,  "  if 
be  should  live  to  write  another  book,  he  thought  it  would  be  on  the  *  Purity  of 
Church  Fellowship,'"  and  said  to  a  friend  more  than  once,  with  solemn  emphasis, 
"  Oh  !  when  will  men  cease  to  daub  with  untempered  mortar  the  walls  of  Zion,  and 
seek  to  build  them  up  only  with  living  stones"  (pp.  380,  381). 

Such  impressions  on  this  subject  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  sen- 
timents already  quoted  from  an  address  to  students  as  to  the  peril  of 
becoming  members  of  the  Church  in  an  unconverted  state.  Surely 
such  words  as  those  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  the  above  extract 
from  an  aged  minister,  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  who  had  long 
had  a  wide  field  of  observation,  and  whom  few  will  be  forward  to 
accuse  of  narrow-mindedness,  demand  the  earnest  attention  of  all  our 
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bharches,  and  ought  to  stir  ap  the  office-bearers  in  particular  to  give 
solemn  consideration  to  this  important  subject.  We  hail  such  senti- 
ments from  one  who  possessed  such  a  clear  judgment  and  held  such  a 
position  as  Dr  Brown  did.  We  know  of  few  better  ways  in  which  his 
admirers  can  testify  their  respect  to  his  memory  than  by  practically 
realizing  the  unfulfilled  purpose  of  this  servant  of  Christ.  This  is  a 
monument  to  the  honour  of  the  snbject  of  this  memoir  in  the  erection 
of  which  all  the  churches  ought  to  unite.  There  are  few  things  from 
which  the  Church  is  in  greater  danger  at  the  present  time  than  an 
impure  communion.  If  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  authority  that 
*'  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  and  if  an  inspired  Apostle 
urges  this  consideration  in  inculcating  fidelity  as  to  a  single  case  of 
discipline  in  these  words — ^'  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump  ?  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may 
be  a  new  lump"  (1  Cor.  v.  6,  TV— how  great,  how  very  great  must  the 
danger  of  those  churches  be  of  becoming  one  mass  of  corruption,  in 
which  not  *'  a  little,"  but  a  vast  amount  of  *'  old  leaven,"  not  only  in 
private  members,  but  even  in  office-bearers  of  different  grades,  is  left 
unpurged  out ! 

Dr  Brown's  varied  exercises  throughout  his  protracted  illness  were 
such  as  eminently  became  a  dying  servant  of  Christ.  He  conducted 
family  worship  in  his  bedroom.  He  had  great  delight  in  the  Psalms. 
'^  His  domestic  prayers  became  continually  more  fervent  and  peniten- 
tial. In  these  devotions  there  breathed  the  deepest  sense  of  personal 
unworthiness,  as  if  his  whole  religion  were  condensed  in  the  words, 
*  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! '  together  with  intense  adoration  of 
the  holiness  of  Gfod,  and  desire  for  conformity  to  His  will,  and  for  the 
progress  of  His  kingdom.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  Psalms, 
at  once  analytical  and  experimental,  and  frequently  broke  out  in 
family  worship,  and  at  other  times,  in  devotional  remarks  suggested 
by  them."  ....  The  course  of  his  reading  at  family  worship 
having  "brought  him  to  the  first  Psalm,  after  a  long  pause,  with 
trembling  utterance,  he  broke  into  a  sublime  thanksgiving,  that  when 
the  voice  of  praise  had  been  paralysed  and  struck  dumb  by  sin,  it  had 
broke  out  again  in  strains  like  those  which  were  not  of  earth  but  of 
heaven.  Not  less  remarkable  was  a  prayer  offered  up  for  his  chOdren, 
that  they  might  serve  God  as  long  as  he  had  any  posterity."  .  .  . 
**  His  mind  returned,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  the  simplest 
elements  of  the  gospel,"  as  the  means  of  his  highest  comfort,  after  it 

had  made  the   whole  circuit  of  theological  learning 

During  his  illness  he  had  great  delight  in  the  writings  of  Owen. 
He  repeatedly  perused  his  last  work,  Meditation  on  the  Olory  of  Christ, 
.  .  .  .  A  short  time  before  Dr  Brown's  death,  on  entering  his 
room  one  day,  "  I  found  him,"  says  Dr  Johnstone,  "  as  usual,  sur- 
rounded with  books,  and  propped  up  with  pillows.  He  was  busy 
reading  Owen  on  the  Person  of  Christ  Our  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  that  author,  and  especially  on  the  work  before  him.  He 
readily  admitted  that  this,  like  all  Owen's  books,  contained  passages 
which  were  heavy  and  cumbrous ;  '  but,'  he  added,  '  there  are  perpetu- 
ally recurring  paragraphs  which  amply  repay  all  the  labour  and  toil 
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of  getting  at  them ;  and  in  this  very  book  there  is  one  passage,  per- 
haps, as  fine  and  noble  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  that  magnificent  sentence  in  which  he  attempts  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  the  saint  when  he  enters  heaven,  and  gets  there  the  first 
glimpses  of  the  glories  of  the  Redeemer,  seated  on  the  throne,  encircled 
by  the  angelic  hosts  and  the  spirits  of  the  just.'  He  then  took  up  the 
book  and  read  the  passage,  and  I  will  not  soon  forget  the  triumphant 
tone  in  which  he  read  if 

But,  in  reviewing  this  work,  we  have  now  to  advert  to  a  different 
part  of  the  materials,  exhibited  with  considerable  minuteness  of  detail 
to  his  readers  by  Dr  Cairns.  In  this  volume  he  gives  a  concise  his- 
tory of  various  important  controversies,  by  which  the  religious  com- 
munity in  Scotland  has  been  more  or  less  agitated  during  the  past 
part  of  this  century.  Among  these  the  Voluntary  and  Atonement 
controversies  occupied  a  prominent  place. 

The  Voluntary  principle,  in  its  rudimental  form,  had  its  rise  in  the 
Secession  towards  the  close  of  the  past  century,  and  assumed  some 
definite  shape  about  the  commencement  of  the  current  one.  It  was  at 
that  date,  and  for  some  time  after,  known  by  the  designation  of  "  New 
Light."  What  is  generally  known  as  the  Voluntary  controversy 
originated  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Glasgow  by  Dr  Marshall  of  Kirk- 
intilloch, in  1829.  In  this  controversy  Dr  Brown  took  a  prominent 
part  He  was  not  only  present  at  the  meeting  by  which  the  first 
Voluntary  Association  was  formed,  but  seconded  the  resolution  in 
which  the  fundamental  principles  of  such  associations  are  very  strongly 
asserted. 

It  18  pretty  generally  known  that  Dr  Brown  also  held  views  as  to  his 
duty  in  heaxing  practical  testimony  for  these  principles  that  were  deemed 
extreme  by  many  who  were  one  with  him  in  advocating  these  principles. 
These  peculiar  views  found  expression  in  refusing  to  pay  the  Annuity 
Tax.  jFor  a  time  he  rested  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  this  tax  under 
protest ;  but  in  1837  he  announced  his  resolution  *'  never  again  to  pay 
the  impost  in  any  other  way  than  by  submitting  to  distress  " — that  is, 
to  imprisonment  or  the  seizure  and  sale  of  his  effects.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  other  ministers  in  Edinburgh  who  held  Voluntary 
principles  imitated  this  part  of  Dr  Brown's  example  at  the  time ;  but 
since  the  publication  of  this  memoir  no  less  than  three  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  JSdinburgh  have  proclaimed  their  determination  to  follow  a 
similar  course.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  light  in  which  this  part 
of  Dr  Brown's  conduct  is  exhibited  in  this  work  has  exerted  an  influence 
in  producing  this  result,  and  that  this  extreme  form  of  passive  resistance 
may  soon  come  to  be  extensively  practised  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

This  tax  is  certainly  a  most  infelicitous  form  of  raising  the  stipends 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  It  corresponds  in  form  to  that 
of  the  church  rates,  which  have  given  so  much  offence  to  Dissenters  iii 
England,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  excite  such  agitation  as  may  issue  in  the 
abolition  of  all  endowments.  It  is  very  naturally  felt  a  hardship  that  those 
who  exert  themselves  in  supporting  their  own  ministers  should  be  called 
upon  directly  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  Estab* 
lished  Church,  who  occupy  a  position,  and  who  receive  their  temporal 
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support,  on  conditions  which  are  deemed  unscriptural  hj  those  on  whom 
this  exaction  is  made.  Nor  will  the  ^ise  in  which  it  has  been  lately 
imposed,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  Police  rates,  diminish  the  odium  with 
which  it  will  be  viewed.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  would  be  very 
far  from  being  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
to  unite  in  determining  that  they  themselves  will  see  to  the  support 
of  their  own  ministers,  rather  than  have  them  exposed  to  the  odium 
of  sending  to  prison  the  parties  from  whom  this  tax  is  being  levied, 
or  in  its  being  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  military  to  protect  the  sale 
of  property  which  may  be  seized  to  provide  payment  of  this  impost. 

Dut  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  of 
niinistera  of  the  gospel  in  particular,  to  employ  the  mode  of  resistance  to 
the  payment  of  this  tax  of  which  Dr  Brown  set  an  example.  Many  who 
hold  the  principle  of  Voluntaryism  may  judge  that  the  end  which  Dr 
Brown  sought  to  gain  by  this  course,  and  which  no  doubt  was  gained — 
viz.,  **  a  stronger  manifestation  of  what  he  deemed  the  iniquity  of  the 
system,  and  of  his  abhorrence  of  it," — is  overbalanced  by  the  discredit 
to  which  religion  itself  is  exposed,  and  the  convulsion  of  society  produced, 
by  its  adoption.  They  may  think,  that  while  there  is  the  fullest  freedom 
to  use  all  constitutional  means  to  have  the  law  altered,  and  while  their 
public  protest  against  the  system  is  patent  to  all,  they  sufficiently  exone- 
rate their  consciences,  without  having  recourse  to  this  extreme  mode  of 
"  passive  resistance."  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  mode 
of  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country  might  lead  in 
resisting  the  payment  of  other  taxes.  The  Voluntary  proprietor  of  an 
estate  might  have  sciniples  about  the  payment  of  the  teinds ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  uses  to  which  portions  of  the  revenue  of  the  nation  arc 
put — for  instance,  to  the  support  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  Popish 
education,  &c.  &c., — there  might  be  corresponding  scruples  about  the 
payment  of  other  taxes,  under  the  influence  of  which  persons  might 
think  themselves  called  to  adopt  a  similar  course  of  resistance.  It 
seems  also  clear,  from  the  example  of  Christ  himself  and  His  Apostles, 
that  individuals  who  do  their  duty  in  testifying  against  what  is  amiss 
in  the  administration  of  a  country,  are  not  responsible  for  the  use  to 
which  the  representatives  of  the  nation  apply  the  taxes  exacted  of  them. 
Were  this  the  case,  indeed,  few  enlightened  persons  could  have  a  clear 
conscience  in  the  payment  of  taxes  in  any  country,  in  former  or  in 
present  times.  The  State  is  undoubtedly  as  responsible  for  the  appli- 
cation made  of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  as  it  is  for  the  application  of  iho 
proceeds  of  other  taxes  to  the  support  of  Maynooth,  &c.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  only  warrantable,  it  is  our  incumbent  duty,  to  use  all 
cotistitutional  means  of  witnessing  against  every  unrighteous  law  or 
exaction. 

Dr  Brown  also  held  extreme  views  in  a  different  and  almost  opposite 
direction.  He  held  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  such, 
or  of  lier  Courts,  to  exert  any  direct  influence,  either  by  remonstrance  or 
petition,  in  dealing  with  the  State  in  regard  to  its  laws  or  administra- 
tion. "  He  objected  to  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  that  of 
National  Education  in  the  Courts  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  also  to  all  petitions  sent  by  these  bodies  to  the  Legislature,  as  wcU 
as  to  deputations  intended  to  influence  men  in  power."     It  is  difficult  to 
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see  how  these  sentiments  can  be  reconciled  with  due  obedience  to  the 
stftoding  commission  of  the  Church's  Divine  Kins,  **  Go  and  teach 
all  nations,  ....  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  hare  commanded  you."  Is  not  the  Church  the  divinely  appointed 
instructress  of  all  nations  ?  Ought  she  not  to  be  the  light  of  the  wprld  ? 
Does  she  not  feel  bound,  in  her  organized  capacity,  to  do  her  utmost  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  mea  ought  to  act  in 
all  stations,  public  as  well  as  private,  social  as  well  as  inaividual  ?  Is 
6he  sending  her  missionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  the  heathen  nations  and  tribes  of  men  ?  and  does 
she  rejoice,  in  hearing  of  the  effects  of  the  influence  of  her  missionaries, 
in  the  reformation  of  heathen  nations  in  their  laws  and  adminis- 
trutiou,  and  also  in  the  pai-t  which  converted  chiefs — the  princes 
of  these  countries — are  led  to  take  in  remodelling  the  social  frame- 
work in  the  best  way,  by  exercising  their  authority,  which  is  often  verr 
great,  in  effecting  this  happy  change  ?  And  ought  not ,  the  Church 
to  avail  herself  of  the  access  which  she  has  to  exert  her  influence 
at  home,  to  have  the  nation,  in  which  her  members  hold  an  influential 
place,  reformed  in  all  its  laws  and  administration  ?  Shall  she  not 
readily  embrace  the  opportunities  furnished  her  of  seeking,  by  appeals 
to  the  civil  rulers  and  Legislature,  to  have  every  unrighteous  law 
erased  from  the  statute-book,  and  to  have  the  whole  constitution  and 
administration  of  the  country  brought  into  harmony  with  truth  and 
righteousness  ?  Is  she  not  under  the  highest  obligation  to  do  this  from 
respect  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men  ?  If  we  mistake  not, 
there  is  scarcely  any  way  in  which  the  churches  are  more  extensively  ne- 
glecting to  discharge  very  important  duty  at  the  present  time,  than  by 
tlie  lukewannness  with  which  they  are  chargeable  in  efforts  for  national 
refonnation,  and  the  degree  of  indifference  which  prevails  about  having 
all  things  in  the  State  conformed  to  the  will  of  Him  who  is  the  Gover- 
nor among  the  nations — King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  as  well  as 
Kincr  of  Zion.  The  churches  which  are  connected  with  the  State  seem, 
iu  the  enjoyment  of  their  temporal  advantages,  to  be  content  that  all 
things  should  remain  as  they  are,  or  to  proceed  from  evil  to  worse ;  and 
those  who  have  taken  up  the  position  of  dissent  have,  through  other 
causes,  become  equally  apathetic  as  to  this  all- important  matter. 

There  is  another  very  vital  subject  to  which  a  prominent  place  is 
given  in  this  volume,  which  demands  the  most  serious  attention — the 
Atonement  controversy — in  which  Dr  Brown  was  so  deeply  concerned. 
The  review  of  this  subject,  in  its  different  aspects,  will  probably  find  a 
place  in  our  next  issue. 


(Stitittil  §otUt»  ot  §m  ^ooU. 

Mespective  and  Relative  IhUies  of  Pastor  and  Flock:  Being  an  Ordination 
Address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Murray,  Free  Church,  Midmar.  Aber- 
deen :  Qeorge  Davidson,  1,  King  Street.    Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot. 

This  is  a  very  judicious  and  seasonable  address.     It  points  out  some 
of  the  special  dangers  to  which  young  ministers  are  liable  in  our  own 
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day.  Many  half-read  in  science,  and  little  more  than  half-instracted 
in  systematic  theology,  are  utterly  at  sea  in  their  public  ministrations. 
When  some  speculative  theologians  are  "  not  very  certain  about  the 
unity  of  the  race,"  or  "  the  connection  between  the  fall  and  the  death 
of  the  human  family,"  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should 
be  systematic  training  in  theology,  and  searching  tests  applied  to  those 
who  seek  admission  to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  With  not  a  few,  the 
office  of  "Ambassadors  for  Christ"  is  almost  forgotten  in  that  of 
public  instructor.  In  all  such  addresses,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  lead  both  minister  and  people  to  feel  their  respective  rela- 
tions to  Christ  the  Head,  in  order  that  they  may  comprehend  their 
respective  duties  and  obligations.  We  would  have  desiderated,  in  the 
address  to  the  people,  something  explicit  upon  the  duty  of  supporting 
the  ordinances  of  grace.  This  is  a  subject  that  requires  to  be  studied 
anew  in  the  light  of  God's  Word,  so  that  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  may  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  their  Master's  will,  or  of  their 
own  privilege  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the  Lord. 


The  Unity  of  the  Faith  in  its  Relations  to  the  Authority  cfScripturCf  the  Sacred- 
ness  of  Conscience^  and  the  Supremacy  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Leitch,  author  of  Christian  Errors  Infidel  Arguments ;  The  Oospd  and 
the  Great  Apostacy.  Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Elliot,  15,  Princes  Street.  Jjondon: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

We  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  sooner  directing  attention  to  this 
remarkable  book.  Such  a  work  is  peculiarly  needed  at  the  present 
time ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  many  living  authors  would  have 
furnished  an  abler  treatise  upon  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  title. 
We  have  risen  from  its  perusal  refreshed  and  strengthend  for  the 
defence  of  truth.  Our  author  deals  with  questions  bearing  upon  the 
divisions  of  the  Church,  which  few  will  wait  to  consider,  and  upon  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  which  few  of  the  advocates  of  union  will  candidly 
face.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  clear  judgment 
manifested  in  conducting  the  argument,  or  the  logical  acimien  with 
which  current  theories  of  union  are  analyzed  and  refuted.  We  admire 
most  of  all  the  absolute  subjection  of  a  master  mind  to  the  supremacy 
of  Scripture.  We  do  not  expect  that  this  work  will  be  popular  either 
with  the  press  or  with  tlie  general  public,  while  running  directly 
counter  to  the  latitudinarian  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  it  is  not  hailed  as  a  treasure  by  those  who  have  ever  held 
that  unity  in  the  truth  is  essential  to  ecclesiastical  union,  and  to  the 
full  development  of  Christian  charity.  We  have  long  felt  and  fre- 
quently expressed  the  conviction,  that  no  section  of  the  broken,  divided 
Church  of  Christ  seems  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  guilt  involved 
in  separation ;  but  we  have  never  before  seen  the  sin  of  schism  so 
clearly  expounded,  or  the  way  to  union  so  distinctly  traced.  Would 
that  those  who  are  hasting  to  remove  the  landmarks,  in  order  to  a 
conglomeration  of  opposing  sects  and  parties,  had  studied  the  first 
principles  of  unity  as  here  stated — ^there  would  not  be  such  disregard 
of  divine  truth,  under  the  plea  of  charity. 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
in  which  the  views  of  various  advocates  of  union  are  candidly  and 
fMilj  stated,  while  logically  refuted.  The  work  is  similar  to  *^  The 
Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and,  in  its  special  department,  equally  conclusive 
and  satisfactory.  We  might  furnish  large  extracts,  but  the  book  must 
be  carefully  read  in  order  to  ascertain  its  merits. 

In  summing  up  the  argument  of  the  opening  section  of  the  first 
dialogue,  under  "  Conflicting  convictions  and  liberty  of  conscience^**  our 
author  thus  expresses  his  views  regarding  the  doubtsome  faith  of  many 
gjjeculative  professors — 

"  Thbophilgs. — ^There  isi  undoubtedly,  no  proper  or  secure  halting-place  between 
tbe  abyas  of  oobelief  and  the  ground  of  a  firm  and  unwavering  assurance  of  infal- 
lible truth.  Truth,  though  infallible  in  itself,  is  nought  to  us,  unless  we  can  obtain 
t  most  certain,  or,  if  you  choose  to  call  it,  an  infallible  graap  and  hold  of  it.  .  . 
To  seek  the  truth,  therefore,  on  any  given  point,  honestly  and  diligently,  is  to  save 
oorselves  from  self-deception,  as  well  as  from  the  deceptions  of  other  men  on  that 
point.  Hence  it  appears  that  whenever  two  individuals  search  for  truth  on  any 
controverted  question  diligently  and  honesdy,  they  will  not  and  cannot  come  into 
direct  and  hostile  collision  on  that  question.  For  there  is  a  Power  "  to  decree  the 
conditions  of  visible  unity  in  the  Christian  Church,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  con- 
ditions of  harmony  among  free  intelligent  beings.  The  power  of  Truth,  or  its  unity, 
iiiakes  these  conditions  possible  and  practicable.  The  almighty  power  of  the  God 
of  Truth  has  rendered  these  conditions  binding  upon  man  to  fulfil  them  at  his  peril. 
Ami  the  power  of  perceiving  and  appreciating  Truih^  conferred  upon  the  human 
mind  by  our  Creator,  ....  leaVes  every  bold  errorist  and  wilful  schismatic 
without  the  vestige  of  excuse." 

Id  the  fifth  dialogue,  the  shallow  sophisms  of  the  advocates  of  union 
on  ''*'  Evangelical  Alliance  "  principles  are  successfully  exposed.  In 
regard  to  the  impossibility  of  removing  existing  differences,  he  replies 
that  they  may  be  removed  sooner  than  expected. 

*'  The  union  which  is  desired  by  every  intelligent  disciple  is  a  thorough  union  ; 

in  exceedingly  complete  one  : a  permanent  union ; 

Qot  a  holiday  union,  not  a  platform  union  ;  but  such  a  union  as  our  Lord  contem- 
plnted  when  he  said,  '  That  they  all  may  be  one,^ — suoh  a  union  as  will  dazzle  the 
world,  and  disconcert  those  who  predict  that  we  cannot  unite.  How  can  such  a 
union  be  brought  about,  except  it  be  not  only  founded  upon  agreement  in  some  great 
leading  truths,  but  also  exclude  conflicting  judgments  on  important  points  of  faith 
and  duty.  Accordingly,  when  Christians  seek  to  be  united  on  perspicuous  and  per- 
Diiinent  principles,  instead  of  beginning  by  a  mutual  pledge  of  'no  compromise*  on 
those  points  in  which  ^hey  are  at  variance,  they  will  make  these  points  the  objects 
of  their  first  attention,  and  take  their  stand  together  on  a  penitent  and  hopeful 
resolution,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  patient  diligence  for  the  reduction  and  removal  of 
tbeir  conflicting  sentiments." 

In  dealing  with  the  modem  theory  of  "  essentials  and  non-essen- 
tials," he  observes — 

"  The  Bible  is  not  simply  a  revelation  of  a  few  elementary  truths,  which  som« 
Persons  ha?e  thought  proper  to  denominate  essentials,  or  things  necessary  to  salva< 
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tion.    The  Word  of  God  is  a  rale  of  faith  aod  life — the  only  ralei  a  eon^pUU  rale,  an 

iKfaUible  rale 

Wbatever  in  the  Bible  ii  mjsterioasi  let  it  be  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  mys- 
terioai ;  whatever  is  difficult,  to  be  difficult ;  whatever  is  doubtful,  to  be  doobtful ; 
whatever  is  clear,  to  be  clear.  But  to  admit,  as  is  commonly  and  so  easily  done 
now-a-days,  that  interpretations  of  Scripture,  which  have  been  found  by  those  who 
read  it  aa  they  eau^  and  as  they  ought  to  read  it,  may  run  counter  to  each  other, 
and  come  into  collision,  is  ingloriously  to  strike  the  flag  of  the  Beformation  in  the 
very  sight  of  the  Papal  host, — it  is  not  merely  to  leave  the  well-contested  and  im- 
pregnable citadel  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy ;  it  seems  almost 
like  the  infatuation  of  firing  the  magazine,  and  exposing  that  veiy  citadel  to  the 
danger  of  total  ruin.*' 

There  are  a  number  of  statements  in  this  work  from  which  we  dis- 
sent, and  which  we  regret,  but  of  its  general  argument  and  object 
we  highly  approve.  We  like  to  meet  an  author  whose  mental 
powers  are  not  curbed  by  expediency,  and  who  writes  with  a  puq>08e, 
feeling  that  the  honour  of  God  and  the  cause  of  truth  rise  transcend- 
ently  above  the  pride  of  sect  or  mere  denominational  interests.  We 
commend  this  work  to  ministers  and  students,  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  are  matters  oi present  truth,  which 
require  to  be  closely  studied  in  order  to  meet  the  latitudinarianism  of 
the  present  age.  

Broad  Church  Theology  and  Professor  Blaehie$  Euology  on  RoberUon  of 
Brighton,  By  the  B;ev.  Hugh  Martin,  A.M.,  Qreyfriars  Free  Church,  Edin- 
bni*gh. 

This  pamphlet  is  well  timed  and  ably  written.  The  rebuke  which 
it  administers  to  an  Edinburgh  Professor  is  justly  merited,  and  the 
terms,  though  apparently  strong,  are  not  too  emphatic  for  the  breach 
of  trust  committed.  We  have  ever  thought  that  common  sense  would 
have  kept  a  Greek  Professor  within  the  range  of  literary  matters 
bearing  upon  the  language  in  which  he  was  preceptor,  and  that 
common  honesty  would  have  been  sufficient  secarity  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  faith  of  his  pupils ;  but  unhappily  such  seems  not  to 
be  the  case  in  Edinburgh.  Professor  Blackie  avails  himself  of  his 
position  to  eulogize,  as  a  "beautiful  phenomenon,''  the  doctrinal 
divisions  and  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. '^  He  spoke  with  delight  of  a  Pusey,  a  Maurice,  an  Arnold, 
and  a  Eingsley — men  removed  a  whole  diameter  from  one  another — 
preaching  in  the  same  communion,  each  in  his  own  way,  none  making 
him  afraid.''  This  was  accompanied  by  a  "  lamentation  of  the  absence 
in  Scotland  of  the  same  admirable  liberality  and  comprehension."  He 
denounced  as  despicable  '^  heresy  hunting  "  the  ^^  theological  habitude 
of  our  churches,"  which  rejects  from  the  ministry  of  Christ  within 
their  pale  "  all  the  learning,  and  genius,  and  piety,  so  character- 
istic" of  the  works  of  the  Anglican  Broad  School.  He  represented 
as  "  theological  despotism"  the  spirit  that  would  cast  such  men  as 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  even  Robertson  of  Brighton,  out  of  commun- 
ion with  the  Scottish  Churches. 
The  teachings  of  Pusey  and  Maurice  are  already  known  in  their 
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bitter  fraits,  and  Mr  Martin  has  brongbt  out  tbe  tbeology  of  Bobert- 
soQ  in  snch  a  way  as  merits  tbe  gratitade  of  every  friend  of  truth. 
We  need  not  qnote  the  views  of  Robertson  on  the  atonement,  or  onr 
author's  criticism  of  his  views ;  they  are  worse  than  Socinian,  being 
little  more  than  a  species  of  false  philosophy,  engrafted  upon  a  falser 
theology. 

We  commend  the  pamphlet  and  the  questions  which  it  raises  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  cause  of  scrip- 
tural education  more  in  danger,,  both  in  the  school  and  the  college. 
It  IS  high  time  that  the  churches  were  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  the  training  of  their  students.  If  their  early 
Bible  faith  is  thus  to  be  shaken  ere  they  can  obtain  tbe  requisite  pro- 
ficiency in  the  original  tongues,  it  surely  becomes  the  Church  to 
make  provision  for  their  instruction,  or  to  seek  that  our  universities 
may  be  secured  against  such  heartless  intruders.  We  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  abolish  ex- 
isting tests,  while  no  provision  is  made  for  the  soundness  of  Professors ; 
and  if  some  recent  appointments  are  the  fruits  of  them,  the  prospect 
is  dark  for  the  Church  and  the  land  in  future.  We  would,  however, 
remind  the  author,  that  the  course  adopted  by  Professor  Blackie  is 
nothing  more  than  the  ultimatum  of  the  latitudinarian  views,  now 
common  in  Scotland.  The  same  principle  that  connives  at  little 
beresies,  or  the  rejection  of  little  truths,  on  this  side  tbe  border,  will 
connive  at,  and  give  scope  to,  the  learned  and  eloquently  propounded 
beresies  of  the  Broad  Church  School. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  EVENTS. 

Ths  march  of  events  eeems  to  indicate  a  new  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  The 
Moral  Governor  among  the  nations  is  asserting  His  power,  and  preparing  tbe  wajr 
ibr  the  falfilment  of  His  gracious  promises.  We  begin  to  see  bow  a  nation  may  be 
boro  as  in  a  day,  and  bow  tbe  moral  darkness  of  tbe  world  may  speedily  vanish 
before  tbe  bright  rising  of  tbe  Sun  of  Kighteousness. 

Chdta. — Tbe  conflict  with  China  has  been  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  No  sooner 
has  tbe  capital  been  reached,  than  its  gates  and  fortresses  have  been  forced  by 
British  arms.  The  flight  of  tbe  Emperor  has  been  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  the  departure  of  tbe  greater  portion  of  onr  troops.  Until  we  ascertain  tbe  exact 
terms  of  tbe  treaty,  we  cannot  congratulate  Britain  upon  her  recent  triumph.  Should 
it  embrace,  as  in  former  times,  the  importation  of  opium,  against  the  clearly  expressed 
will  of  tbe  Emperor,  and  tbe  remonstrances  of  Christian  philanthropists  in  Britain,  tbe 
victory  of  our  arms  will  be  tarnished  by  a  national  moral  wrong,  of  which  a  holy  God 
win  yet  take  account.  By  far  tbe  most  interesting  facts,  in  connection  with  the  open- 
ingnpof  China,  are  those  connected  with  tbe  insurrectionary  movement,  tbe  destruction 
of  idolatry,  and  the  welcome  afforded  to  missionaries  of  the  cross.  It  surely  becomes 
the  churches  of  Christendom  to  enter  tbe  open  door  now  set  before  them.  The 
izuQTfectioniflts,  if  justly  dealt  with,  will  become  our  true  allies  in  China. 

Italt. — ^The  conflict  in  Italy  has  well  nigh  closed  tbe  first  drama.  Before  this 
reaches  tbe  eyes  of  our  readers,  tbe  last  of  tbe  Nei^politan  despots  will,  we  hope,  be 
driven  fronf  the  Italian  soil.    There  will  be  much  left  to  accomplish  for  Victor  Em^ 
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mumel,  in  the  roorgwiicAtion  of  eleven  or  twelve  millions  now  freed  from  the  ohaint 
of  social  tyranny.  Bat,  being  cliosen  as  their  king,  and  regarded  as  their  deliverer, 
many  difficulties  are  removed,  found  in  the  way  of  ordinary  conquerors.  The  iacfc 
that  the  Bible  is  free,  and  that  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  Church  has  been  sanc- 
tioned, augurs  well  for  the  future  of  this  liberated  kingdom.  Should  the  SiciliaDS 
steadily  progress  in  the  assertion  and  riglit  exercise  of  their  freedom,  the  eman- 
cipation of  Yenetia,  and  even  of  Rome,  is  bat  a  matter  of  time. 

Austria. — The  changes  effected  or  pending  in  Austria  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  those  accompliHhed  by  the  sword  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  Even  there  the  chains 
are  being  removed  by  the  hands  which  placed  them  on  a  down-trodden  people.  The 
repeal  of  the  concordat  with  the  Pope,  and  the  measure  of  liberty  being  granted  to 
the  Hungarians,  are  facts  which  could  only  fall  out  in  such  an  age  as  the  present. 
How  far  these  may  be  voluutary  action  on  the  part  of  Francis  II.  we  cannot  tell, 
hat  we  apprehend  that  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  election  of  Sove- 
reigns has  constrained  him  to  sail  upon  a  new  tack.  A  return  to  the  past  is  im« 
possible.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  dynasty  can  weather  the  storm,  or  go 
down  among  the  revolutionary  breakers.  We  do  not  expect  that  he  will  qaieflj 
pass  from  the  iron  rule  of  despotism  to  the  exercise  of  constitutional  government 
without  a  judgment  crisis  more  terrific  than  has  yet  been  experienced.  In  com- 
pany with  Rome,  he  must  share  the  plagues. 

Fjiancb. — The  chnnges  in  France  are,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  the  age.  Thai  the  gunrdian  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  should  subvert  his 
power  in  France  is  a  very  peculiar  phenomenon.  It  would  seem  as  if  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  are  at  once  to  be  wrested  from  the  head  of  the  Papacy.  The 
counterroarking  of  the  Jesuits  by  Napoleon  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  his  sagacity, 
and  certainly  a  most  judicious  stroke  of  far-seeing  policy.  The  freedom  of  debate 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  guaranteed  by  a  recent  measure,  are  most  hopeful  symp- 
toms ;  while  the  abolition  of  the  passport  system,  in  regard  to  British  travellers  in 
France,  would  indicate  a  desire  for  reciprocity  more  earnest  than  many  are  disposed 
to  admit.    We  look  too  much  at  the  man,  and  forget  that  "  the  Lord  reigns." 

Scotland. — Among  many  things  worthy  of  notice,  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Lord  Ordinary  in  the  Cardross  case  holds  a  chief  place.  The  interlocutor  pronoun- 
ced by  Lord  Jerviswood  is  nothing  more  than  we  expected,  from  the  tone  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  connection  with  the  former  decision.  The  extreme  statements 
of  Lord  Deas  seemed  then  the  climax  of  Erastian  usurpation.  Hia  sentiments  are 
embodied  in  legal  form  in  the  recent  interlocutor.  It  simply  claims  the  right  of  the 
civil  courts  to  sit  in  judgment  upon,  and,  if  need  be,  reduce  all  sentences,  however 
spiritual,  should  supposed  civil  consequences  flow  therefrom.  We  felt  convinced, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  foim  in  which  the  order  was  issued  for 
'*  sativsfying  production,"  that  nothing  less  than  this  right  was  designed  to  be  esta- 
blished. Tbe  claim  now  put  forth  has  never  been  indicated,  even  in  the  worst  times 
of  persecution.  There  was  never  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  disci- 
pline within  the  Church,  or  to  repone  those  deposed  from  the  gospel  ministry. 
The  Lord  Ordinary  urges,  as  a  plea  for  the  reduction  of  tbe  sentences,  that  they 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  reparation  by  civil  damages.  We  are  amazed  that  his 
Lordship  hesitates  to  repone  Mr  M'Millan,  if  he  should  feel  called  upon  to  reduce 
the  sentence  complained  of.  Simple  justice  demands,  that  if  the  sentence  is  reduced, 
Mr  M'Millan  should  be  reponed  as  the  minister  of  Cardross.  No  amount  of  damages 
can  meet  the  case  or  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice.  It  is  a  logical  necessity,  that  if 
the  sentence  is  reduced  and  rendered  void,  Mr  M'Millan  must  be  restored  by  the 
same  power  to  the  status  of  minister  in  the  Free  Church  as  formerly.  Space  for- 
bids even  entrance  upon  the  merits  of  the  decision  at  present ;  but  as  it  is  now  a 
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qnesHoB  1)earing  opon  the  position  of  all  Dissenters,  and  which  strikes  at  the  Head- 
fihip  or  Christ  over  the  Church  and  the  world,  there  will  be  opportunities  sufficient 
for  setting  the  matters  involved  in  a  scriptural  aspect  before  our  readers. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


We  ure  much  gratified  to  record  the  substantial  evidences  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing notices  of  the  acceptability  of  our  miRsionaries.  It  is  surely  a  token  for  ^ood 
that  there  is  a  door  of  access  to' the  outcast  and  neglected,  when  their  gratitude  is 
tbiifi  expressed  to  those  labouring  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  We  trust  that  all  our 
oongregiitiotis  will  see  in  these  presentations  a  fresh  argument  for  renewed  and 
pmyerhil  efforts,  in  order  to  the  support  and  extenuion  of  these  mission  stations. 
NVe  believe  that  our  Church  will  never  occupy  her  true  position  until  she  gathers 
into  congregations  the  fruits  of  missionary  labours,  and  plants  the  banner  for 
Christ^s  Crown  and  Covenant  where  darkness  and  immorality  abonfld  in  our  land. 
If  the  cause  of  truth  in  our  hands  is  worth  maintaining  in  the  reRpective  congrega- 
tions of  the  body,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  it  is  equally  worth  extending,  wherever  the 
Ood  of  Zion  may  give  us  an  open  door.  We  nave  long  complained  of  the  want  of 
students,  and  the  conseouent  lack  of  ministers  to  supply  all  our  congregations  with 
the  stated  supply  of  ordinances  ;  but,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  we  have  now 
the  prospect  of  a  full  supply.  Let  the  Church  arouse  herself  to  freeh  energy,  so 
that  they  may  be  all  employed  in  furthering  and  extending  the  revival  of  the  liord's 
work. 

In  regard  to  one  of  the  presentations,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  explain  that  Mr 
James  Patrick  was  employed  in  a  respectable  mercantile  house  in  Glasgow,  and  had 
the  prospect  of  riding  to  eminence  in  its  business.  Like  our  esteemed  missionaries, 
Messrs  Gardiner  and  Ritchie,  he  felt  constrained  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  He  is  for  the  present  labouring  with  great  acceptance  in  our  Home 
Mission  stations  at  Ayr,  in  connection  with  Mr  Robertson's  congregation.  The 
esteem  manifested  towards  him  by  the  employes  of  Mr  M'Millan,  and  the  release 
of  Mr  Patrick  by  that  gentleman  from  his  secular  calling,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
most  proBtable,  argues  well  for  his  success  as  a  student  and  missionary. 

PRBSBHTATioif. — On  Friday  evening,  16th  November,  a  meeting  of  the  families 
among  whom  Mr  Findlny  had  laboured  as  missionary  during  the  previous  year  was 
held  in  Dyer's  Court,  Upper  Denbum,  Aberdeen.  The  meeting  being  opened  with 
praise  anu  prayer,  Mr  Findlay  was,  in  the  name  of  those  assembled,  presented  with 
eleven  volumes,  as  an  expression  of  their  esteem  for  him,  of  their  gratitude  for  his 
mi.saionary  labours  among  them,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  for  his  future  welfare  and 
success  in  the  higher  and  still  more  important  sphere  in  which  he  is  now  employed. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  know,  that  dunng  the  snort  period  of  twelve  months,  the 
people  have  met  on  three  several  occasions  to  express  their  gratitude  to  this  mis- 
siooary  for  his  assiduous  efforts  to  promote  their  welfare,  by  a  presentation  of  books. 
This  expression  of  warm  affection  by  the  poor  people  may  surelv  be  viewed  as  evi- 
dence that  his  labour  among  them  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  and  is  an 
enconragement  to  him  and  others  to  expect  this  highest  of  all  rewards  in  such  work. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  being  noticed,  that  the  party  who  has  been  most  active  in  getting  up 
this  presentation  was  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  latterly  welcomed  the  visits 
of  the  missionary  with  joy,  and  became  a  most  regular  attender  of  his  meetings. — 
( Ootn  m  unicated) . 

Presentation. — In  prospect  of  returning  to  college,  Mr  Alexander  Ritchie,  mis- 
sionary in  Ayr  during  the  la.st  vear,  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
Holy  Bible  by  those  attending  the  mission  meeting  held  at  Prestwick,  in  which 
WAS  inscribed  a  testimony  to  his  zeal  and  devotedness  in  missionary  work,  and  a 
sense  of  gratitude  for  his  fidelity  in  visiting  and  addressing  the  careless  and  ne- 
c^lected  on  the  great  matters  of  their  eternal  salvation.  Such  memorials,  in  con- 
nection with  early  labours,  must  be  very  cheering  to  our  missionaries,  and  ought  to 
be  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  the  whole  body. 

Presentation. — On  Wednesday  evening,  the  employes  of  Mr  John  M'Millan, 
manufacturer,  Queen  Street,  assembled  in  the  Bank  Restaurant,  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr  James  Patrick  leaving  them,  and  entering  upon  a  new  sphere  of  labonr  as  a 
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home  missionary  and  stadent  for  the  Church.  Mr  McMillan,  after  a  few  ap|m>priata 
remaricSf  presented  him,  in  name  of  his  friends  and  fellow-workers,  with  thirty  vol- 
nmes  of  valnable  theological  works  and  other  standard  books,  in  token  of  their  affec- 
tionate regards  to  him,  and  esteem  for  his  many  amiable  qualities  as  a  yonog  man. 
Mr  PatricK  acknowledged  the  very  handsome  gifl  in  an  excellent  speech,  thanking 
the  donors  for  such  a  substantial  token  of  their  esteem  and  well-wishes.  The  other 
speeches  which  followed  only  tended  to  show  how  highly  Mr  Patrick  was  respected 
by  his  late  associates. — Scottish  Guardian. 

Farewell  Soiree  and  Presbhtation. — Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner,  who  has  labonred  for 
two  or  three  years  as  a  home  missionary  in  connection  with  Professor  Murray *8  con- 
gregation, Main  Street,  having  received  from  the  Original  Secession  Synod  a  some- 
what similar  appointment  to  Edinburgh,  a  farewell  soiree  was  held  in  his  hononr  by 
the  families  in  M^AIpine  Street,  Carrick  Street,  and  neighbourhood,  among  whom  be 
has  been  labouring.  The  soiree  took  place  in  Free  Anderston  Mission  Hall,  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  and  the  hall  was  crowded  by  a  company  of  about  250.  The  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Murray  4wcupied  the  chair,  and,  among  others,  the  Rev.  Dr  Blakely,  of  Kirkin- 
tilloch, addressed  the  meeting.  The  Sabbath  morning  class  of  young  men  and  women, 
conducted  by  Mr  Ghirdiner,  presented  him,  through  one  of  their  number,  with  a  copy 
of  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,  in  nine  volumes.  Mr  Sym,  in  name  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  and  others  connected  with  Main  Street  Original  Secession  Church, 
then  presented  Mr  Garrliner  with  twenty-eight  goodly  volumes,  of  a  kind  fitted  to  be 
useful  to  him  in  prosecuting  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  An  interesting  evidence  of 
the  interest  felt  in  the  district  meetings  held  bv  Mr  Gardiner  was  afforded,  by  the 
presentation  of  a  Bible,  by  the  people  attending  these  meetings,  to  each  of  the 
women  in  whose  houses  the  meetings  were  held.  The  evening  s  proceedings  pre- 
sented manifest  tokens  of  the  great  affection  and  esteem  whicn  Mr  Gardiner  bad 
secured  for  himself,  from  all  cTasfles  of  persons  present,  by  his  devoted  and  self- 
denying  labours. — SoottUh  Guardian. 


D13NDEE. 

The  Toung  Men^s  Association  for  Mutual  Improvement  held  their  Eighth  Anoi- 
yersary  Meeting  on  the  6th  December  last.  They  assembled  in  Lamb's  Temperance 
Hall,  Reform  Street;  and  the  members  of  the  Congregation  and  their  friends  having 
been  invited,  as  on  former  occasionH,  the  company,  old  and  young,  numbered  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr  Robertson,  pastor  of  the 
Congregation,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer  and  praise,  and  an  appropriate 
address  for  the  occasion.  From  the  Annual  Report  we  learned  that  the  Society 
consists  of  fourteen  members — that  it  had  met  forty-two  times  during  the  year, — 
and  that  at  these  meetings  seventeen  original  Essays,  on  doctrinal,  historical,  and 
other  subjects,  had  been  read,  alternately  with  the  Scriptures  and  other  interesting 
works. 

Essays  on  the  following  subjects  were  then  read  to  the  meeting : — On  "  Lay 
Preaching,"  by  Mr  James  Sands;  on  "The  Culdees,"  by  Mr  James  M*Kay ;  and 
on  "  Home,"  by  Mr  John  B.  Scott.  These  productions  showed  that  the  membere  of 
the  Society  were  making  good  progress,  and  the  talent  they  indicated  was  warmlj 
appreciated  by  those  present. 

Mr  Findlav,  preacher,  having  been  specially  invited,  delivered  an  excellent  and 
eloonent  address  on  the  advantages  of  such  Associations  to  the  young,  whioh  was 
hignly  applauded  by  the  meeting.  Other  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by 
members  of  the  Congregation ;  and,  afler  uniting  in  devotional  exercises,  the  meeting 
broke  up,  apparently  well  pleased  with  the  evening's  proceedings. 


ERRATA. 

Page  60,  line  24  from  foot,  for  "  founder.    John "  read  "founder,  John." 
Page  75,  line  5  from  foot,  for  "  19th  June"  read  "12lh  June." 
Page  84,  line  19  from  foot,  for  "  Dr  Prague"  read  "Dr  Sprague." 
Page  89,  line  15  from  foot,  for  "  will  he"  read  "  will  be." 
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r  >nON  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  POLICY,  OR  UNION  UPON 

THE  BASIS  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

Such  is  the  question  novr  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Churches. 
Within  a  yery  recent  period  the  war-cry  has  been  raised  against  all  divi- 
sions in  the  Church,  and  not  a  few  in  various  denominations  have  caught 
the  infection  of  public  excitement,  so  that  an  attempt  at  a  coup  de  main 
may  be  speedily  expected.  Having  no  Crimean  war,  Indian  mutiny, 
nor  Popish  aggression,  to  afford  intellectual  entertainment  to  the  public, 
ecclesiastical  polity  is  coming  in  for  a  share  of  popular  favour,  while 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  divisions  and  unions  are  treated  in  much  the 
same  style  as  the  most  commonplace  topics  of  social  politics.  The  ordi- 
nary plan  of  political  agitation,  which  has  proved  so  successful  with  mere 
expediency  legislators,  seems  now  in  full  operation  within  the  Christian 
community,  in  order  to  influence  the  course  and  decisions  of  ecclesiastical 
0>urt8.  The  appeal  is  no  longer  to  the  Courts  of  Christ,  consti- 
tuted in  His  name,  nor  to  the  laws  of  His  house,  by  which  these 
Courts  must  be  regulated,  but  to  popular  opinion.  A  few  self-constituted 
orators,  by  a  few  off-hand  speeches,  carried  with  acclamation  by  a  few 
excited  listeners,  would  at  once  and  for  ever  heal  the  breaches  of  Zion. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  amazed  at  the  self-complacency  with  which 
many  of  the  conductors  of  such  union  meetings  speak  as  oracles  upon 
questions  with  which  they  seem  not  to  have  made  tne  slightest  acquaint- 
ance. Were  it  merely  matters  of  social  policy  with  which  they  were 
dealing,  they  might  be  left  unmolested  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  their  ephe- 
meral popularity ;  but  when  such  intrude  themselves  within  the  sacred 
(I'imain  of  truth  and  conscience — ^when  they  assume  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  dictating  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  through  public  opinion,  her 
course  of  duty  in  regard  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  it  is  high 
time  that  every  lover  of  truth  and  freedom  would  lift  the  voice  of 
warning  against  these  modem  orusades  of  false  charity  and  latitudinarian 
indifference. 

From  the  time  of  the  Apostles  downwards,  the  Courts  of  Christ's 
Imuse,  supreme  and  subordinate,  have  been  regarded  in  all  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.  Even  Rome,  in  her  apostacy,  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  Courts  and  Councils  as  supreme.  By  these  were  all  questions 
of  polity  determined.     But  in  modern  times,  there  are  not  lacking  mul- 
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titudes  of  Presbyterians  who  so  far  forget  the  honour  of  Chrbt  the  Kin!^, 
and  the  province  of  His  Courts,  that  the  most  momentous  questions  are 
discussed,  and  resolutions  on  union  carried  with  applause,  while  the  mat- 
ters therein  embodied  have  never  once  been  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  appointed  to  deal  officially  with  such  things.  Notwith- 
stand inpr  all  that  has  been  said  rec^ardincr  the  aggressions  of  the  Civil 
Courts  within  the  domain  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  we  think  the 
danger  is  not  less  from  the  voluntary  intrusion  of  popular  assemblies 
within  the  province  of  the  Church  in  these  matters  oi  union. 

We  have  at  one  time  the  framing  and  publication  of  '*  resolutions" 
through  the  press,  as  a  bases  of  union,  while  at  another  some  self-consti- 
tuted local  public  meeting  "  proclaims  the  bans"  of  union  between  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Church,  which  have  not  so  much  as  been  consulted 
in  the  matter.  Were  such  a  thing  perpetrated  in  ordinary  life,  the  par- 
ties involved  would  not  only  object  to  the  union  in  limine^  but  such  inter- 
meddlers  with  the  peace  oi  domestic  Hfe  would  be  prosecuted  as  intrud- 
ers on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men.  We  hesitate  not  to  aver,  that 
there  is  something  more  than  Independency  in  recent  movements. 
There  is  absolute  anarchy,  which,  if  tolerated  for  a  season,  will  subvert 
and  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken  here  as  though  we  would  restrain  the  liberty 
of  speech  or  of  action.  We  yield  to  none  in  the  love  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  But  with  all  deference,  we  say  to  popular  public  meet- 
mgs,  as  others  justly  say  to  the  judges  of  the  Civil  Courts,  it  pertains 
not  to  you  to  judge  of  these  matters  of  unioti,  nor  to  dictate  to  the 
Courts  of  Christ's  house  their  course  of  action. 

Neither  do  we  for  a  moment  question  the  right  of  church  members  to 
judge  of  all  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  In  this,  as  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  they  are  warranted  by  the  living  Head  of  the  Church  "  to  try 
the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God  ;"  but  we  maintain  that  all  action,  in 
regara  te  such  matters,  must  be  taken  through  the  channels  of  consti- 
tutional order.  According  to  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  every  member 
has  access  to  the  highest  Court  of  the  Church.  By  petition,  overture, 
or  othei*wise,  any  matter  bearing  upon  the  polity  of  the  Church  may 
be  submittted  to  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  Court.  This,  and  this 
only,  is  the  legitimate  course  for  any  party,  or  parties,  who  may  feel 
aggrieved  by  the  divisions  of  the  Church.  Our  deep  regret  is,  that 
there  are  but  few  who  can  be  convinced  of  the  sin  of  schism,  so  as  to  press 
the  question  of  union  legitimately  upon  the  divided  Churches. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  union,  but  the  reverse.  Nay,  more;  we 
have  long  expressed  the  conviction,  that  no  section  of  the  Church  is 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  evil,  yea,  the  guilt  of  separation.  We 
hold  most  suicerely  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Church's  divine 
constitution  for  ecclesiastical  divisions.  It  is  for  sin,  and  for  sin  only, 
that  the  judgment  of  division  has  been  inflicted.  But  the  guilt  of 
schism,  and  the  consequences  of  separation,  lie  with  those  who  have  de- 
parted from  the  divine  standard  ot  doctrine  and  duty.  The  very  first 
step  in  order  to  union  must  necessarily  be  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
grounds  of  separation.  The  breaches  of  Zion  can  only  be  effectually 
healed  by  the  removal  of  all  error  in  doctrine,  and  all  will-worship  in 
duty.      Were  parties  prepared  for  this — were  the  advocates  of  union 
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willing  to  ascertain,  and  to  be  bonnd  by,  the  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God,  there  might  be  a  speedy  return  of  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  neither  the  object  nor  the  characteristics 
of  the  modern  union  movement.     It  embodies,  as  its  basis,  the  formal 
toleration  of  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opposing  practices.     It  makes 
DO  provision  for  the  vindication  of  truth,  nor  the  condemnation  of  error. 
It  rests  upon  the  shifting  quicksands  of  human  expediency,  and  must  be 
reflated  by  human  opinion.     It  proceeds  upon  tne  principle  that  truth 
cannot  be  ascertained,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
famished  roan  with  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  which  is  unintelligible. 
It  renounces  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  sets  up  the  supre- 
macy of  popular  opinion  in  its  room.     In  short,  it  dethrones  the  exalted 
Mediator,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  ascendancy  x)f  human  wisdom. 
Seeing  that  these  are  its  characteristics,  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  its 
practical  operations  the  C!ourts  of  Christ's  house  are  ignored  and  dis- 
regarded.    Nay,  more ;  those  who  sgre  amenable  to  these  Courts  are 
counselled  in  regard  to  reciprocal  actions,  so  inconsistent  with  denomina- 
tional separation,  as  to  render  union  a  necessity.     Such  persons  do  not 
seem  to  reflect  upon  the  grave  responsibility  incurred  by  recommending 
either  ministers  or  members  to  act  inoonsistently  with  the  profession  which 
they  have  solemnly  made.     Let  the  grounds  of  separation  first  be  re- 
moved, and  then  the  fullest  incorporation  will  be  ooth  legitimate  and 
iioDourable. 

As  there  cannot  be  two  opposing  parties  both  right,  nor  antagonistic 
doctrines  both  scriptural,  the  only  safe  course  is  for  all  parties  to  come 
directly  to  the  divine  standard,  in  order  that  every  thing  unscriptural 
may  be  rejected,  and  every  thing  bearing  the  impress  of  heaven  retained. 
In  such  a  matter,  there  must  be  no  evasion  of  divine  authority  by  the 
introduction  of  a  convenient  sliding  scale  of  "  essentials  and  non- 
essentials." Where  the  Spirit  of  God  has  not  drawn  the  line,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  make  the  distinction.  It  is  daring  presumption 
for  any  man  to  make  the  attempt  It  is,  in  reality,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  attempting  to  provide  a  way  of  escape  from  the  authority  of 
God's  revealed  will.  It  necessarily  implies  the  right  of  judging  what 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  revealed,  in  order  to  its  rejection  or  retention  in 
the  creed  or  worship  of  the  Church. 

There  is  nothing  to  hope  for  in  such  attempts  at  union.  The  divorce 
of  divine  truths,  embodied  in  the  system  of  revealed  religion,  in  order 
to  the  risible  union  of  a  divided  church,  is  a  sorry  effort  to  build  the 
breaches  of  Zion  with  untempered  mortar.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  the  early  attempt  in  the  land  of  Shinar  to  keep  the  human  family 
together  by  a  visible  tower,  the  embodiment  of  human  pride,  which 
ended  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  a  wider  separation  than  before. 
A  great  Church,  a  Church  that  will  be  able  to  carry  matters  local  and 
political  their  own  way,  seems  the  beau  ideal  of  many  modem  unionists. 
There  is  no  concern  about  her  purity,  no  anxiety  that  she  should  em- 
body the  will  or  reflect  the  glory  of  Christ  the  King  of  Zion.  No  desire 
that  the  watchman  should  see  eye  to  eye,  or  that  the  Redeemer's  prayer 
for  the  unity  of  His  people  should  be  answered.  It  is  merely  a  union 
on  the  basis  of  policy  that  is  attempted — a  coalition  of  denominations, 
without  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  shall  be  taught,  or  the  ordinances 
wliich  shall  be  observed. 
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ThuS)  at  the  Paisley  meeting  lately  held  for  the  promotion  of  union 
between  the  Free,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches,  one  of  the  speakers,  Mr  Smyington,  announced  ''  the  oertainty 
of  ultimate  union,  not  only  among  the  three  Presbyterian  bodies  there 
represented,  but  with  the  Establisned  Church,  Episcopalians,  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  all  Ciiristian  denominations."  He  does 
not  know  but  each  may  appear  with  its  respective  standard  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Captain  of  Salvation.  Such  are  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  mo- 
dern unionists,  and  such  is  the  tide  of  public  opinion  setting  in,  against 
which  all  who  would  be  faithful  to  Christ  must  contend.  We  often  won- 
der if  such  speakers  have  read  their  Bibles,  or  ever  spent  an  hour  in  consi- 
dering the  scriptural  character  and  design  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
What  account  do  they  make  of  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Word  of 
God,  bearing  upon  the  union  and  uniformity  of  the  New  Testament 
Church?  Is  sne  not,  as  of  old,  "the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  ?" 
"  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not,"  is  the  explicit^  command  of  Christ. 
"  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,"  is  the 
inspired  counsel  of  the  Apostle.  Again  he  says,  *'  It  wasneedml  for  me 
to  write  unto  you,  and  exhort  yon  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Nothing  could  be  more  expressive,  both 
in  regard  to  unity  and  uniformity,  than  the  entreaty  of  Paul,  *'  Now,  I 
beseech  you  brethren,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all 
speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you  ;  but 
that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same 
judgment.^*  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Saviour's  intercession, 
**  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe 
on  me  through  their  word  ;  that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  us  ;  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  What  shall  we  say  of  unions  past 
or  prospective,  which  are  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour's 
prayer,  and  the  explicit  declarations  of  His  Word  ?  Such  can  only  be 
treated  as  conspiracies  against  His  truth  and  cause.  Men  may  deceive 
themselves,  and  deceive  the  churches,  by  the  plea  of  Christian  charity  ; 
but  we  have  no  faith  in  that  charity  which  can  ignore  or  lightly  esteem 
the  dictates  of  divine  truth.  We  do  not  believe  in  its  existence,  where 
the  size  or  respectability  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  has  greater  power  of 
attraction  than  the  truth  of  Grod,  or  where  persons  can  restrict  their 
profession  of  what  they  have  declared  to  be  truth,  in  order  not  to  offend 
the  tastes  of  those  who  as  openly  deny  it.  The  charity  that  can 
trifle  with  doctrine  or  duty,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  popular  standard 
of  modem  unionists,  is  not  genuine.  The  charity  which  comes  from 
above  is  "  first  pure,  then  peaceable." 

Why  boast  of  our  martyrs  and  confessors  of  former  times,  if  the  prin- 
ciples and  truths  for  which  they  shed  their  blood  are  not  worth  main- 
taining ?  They  died  as  fools,  if  their  principles  may  be  ignored,  or  even 
held  in  abeyanoe,  in  order  to  union  with  those  who  have  rejected  them, 
and  on  the  basis  of  their  rejection  have  lighted  the  fires  of  persecution. 
Those  whose  souls  John  saw  beneath  the  altar  were  such  as  had  been 
."  slain  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held ;" 
but  no  testimony  can  possibly  be  lifted  up,  neither  could  any  martyr 
suffer  for  the  truth,  on  the  principles  of  modern  unionists.  Common 
sense— the  instinctive  love  of  life — will  declare,  that  if  a  man  may  lawfully 
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renounce  his  testimony  for  truth,  in  order  to  union  with  others  by  whom 
it  is  explicitly  denied,  he  may  assuredly  renounce  it,  that  his  life  might 
be  spared.  But  the  Reformers  and  confessors  of  a  bygone  age  knew 
nothing  of  this  modem  spirit  of  accommodation  and  compromise.  The 
glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  interests  of  humanity,  required 
that  they  should  hold  fast  and  hold  forth  '^  the  word  of  Christ's  patience, 
resisting  unto  blood,  striving  againsi  sin."  There  are  many  who  will 
speak  of  the  martyrs  as  the  champions  of  freedom,  who  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  truth  of  God,  for  which  they  died,  was  the  basis  of  that  freedom 
which  they  won.  The  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they  have  trans- 
mitted was  obtained  by  their  contendings  for  ^'  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints." 

It  is  painful  to  see  with  what  levity  multitudes  treat  those  very  doc- 
trines for  which  these  noble  martyrs  went  cheerfully  to  the  scaffold  or 
the  stake.  We  feel  convinced,  that  utter  ignorance  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  martyrs  suffered,  is  one  leading  cause  why  those  matters  of 
doctrine  and  duty  in  which  they  suffered  are  ignored  in  order  to  union. 
Would  not  common  sense  indicate  that  the  principles,  for  which 
thousands  shed  their  blood,  are  worthy  of  calm  and  deliberate  investiga- 
tion, ere  they  be  rejected  for  sake  of  union  ?  And,  moreover,  that  if 
they  were  worth  dying  for  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  are  surely 
worth  living  for  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  not  a  little  of  the  world's 
reproach,  or  of  inconvenience,  or  of  isolation,  that  can  change  the  truth 
of  God,  or  render  that  which  was  duty  then  not  duty  now.  Popery  is 
still  in  the  field  and  reviving  in  Britain.  Prelacy  is  still  lording  it  over 
God's  heritage,  and,  through  its  head  and  hierarchy,  usurping  Christ's 
crown.  Erastianism  is  becoming  even  more  rampant.  Everything,  in 
fact,  that  opposed  the  truth  and  cause  of  King  Jesus  during  the  perse- 
cuting period,  is  in  principle  at  work  in  our  own  day,  and  requires 
nothing  more  than  opportunity  for  practical  development.  Hence  the 
danger  of  striking  hands  witn  systems  opposed  to  the  honour  of  our 
LoA ;  and  hence  the  guilt  of  those  who,  through  a  compromising  ex- 
pediency in  order  to  union,  would  sacrifice  the  truth  of  God  and  the 
testimony  of  His  faithful  witnesses. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  has  been  broken  by  a  sinful  departure  from 
the  doctrines  and  ordinances  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  Let  the 
sin  be  searched  out.  Let  the  measuring  reed  of  the  sanctuary  be  laid 
to  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  various  churches.  Let  those  with 
whom  the  guilt  of  schism  is  found  repent  of  and  turn  from  it.  Let  the 
divine  standard  of  doctrine  and  duty  be  prayerfully  sought.  Let  the 
force  of  numbers  and  position  yield  to  the  power  of  truth  and  purity. 
Then,  and  then  onli/,  shall  the  way  be  cleared  for  a  scriptural  union  of 
the  churches. 

There  is  no  impossibility  in  attaining  union  and  uniformity  such  as 
some  would  seem  to  indicate.  All  the  difficulty  springs  from  self-will 
and  the  introduction  of  a  &lse  standard.  The  Scottish  Keformers  found 
no  such  difficulty  when  they  took  the  Church's  constitution  from  the 
Word  of  God.  The  Westminster  divines  found  no  such  difficulty  when 
the  Confession  and  Catechisms  were  prepared.  In  the  unity  of  the 
Chuich  they  believed,  and  for  her  union  and  uniformity  they  prayerfully 
laboured.     We  cannot  but  admire  the  ardent  love  of  the  Church's  unity 
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displayed  bj  the  Westminster  divines,  when  sitting  for  five  years  and 
six  months  in  the  preparation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We  often 
wonder  if  those  who  are  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  their  labours  have  spent 
as  many  days,  or  even  as  numy  hours,  in  the  prayerful  study  of  that  docu- 
ment. It  seems  more  than  presumption,  ior  those  who  have  not  fuUy 
studied  the  principles  of  these  noble  Reformers,  to  reject  without  cere- 
mony the  basis  of  union  and  tmiformity  which  they  prepared  for  the 
British  churches. 

Had  these  standards  been  adopted  and  carried  out  in  their  intej2;rity 
by  the  three  kingdoms,  the  divisions  which  now  disgrace  our  common 
Christianity  could  have  had  no  existence.  By  an  honest  return  to  these 
standards  of  oovenanted  uniformity,  all  our  divisions  would  vanish. 
What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is  not  the  excitement  of  public  meetinog 
and  latitudiuarian  speeches,  but  a  calm,  prayerful  examination  of  the 
original  basis  of  union,  such  as  characterized  the  Reformers,  or  the 
Westminster  divines.  In  matters  so  deeply  affecting  the  glory  of  Grod, 
and  the  honour  of  Christ  as  King,  popular  declamation  is  out  of  place, 
and  the  off-hand  judgment  of  ordinary  speech-makers  must  prove  a  very 
unsafe  guide.  For  the  union  of  the  Church  we  long  and  pray — for  her 
uniformity  we  wait  and  labour ;  and  believing  in  the  promise  of  Qod^ 
we  rest  assured  that  she  will  yet  appear  in  her  unity  and  beauty.  But 
with  such  coalitions  as  are  now  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Christ- 
ian community  we  can  have  no  sympathy.  Believing  that  they  are  not 
of  God,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  resist  their  allurements.  The  union 
which  every  leal-hearted  Presbyterian  must  seek,  is  unity  in  the  faith^ 
and  unifiyrmity  in  the  worship  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of  truUi,  peace, 
and  love. 
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The  general  character  of  this  work  has  been  adverted  to  in  our  last 
number.  The  varied  excellencies  by  which  Dr  Brown  was  distin- 
guished, and  his  sentiments  and  practice  as  an  extreme  Voluntary, 
were  also  noticed.  The  views  held  and  advocated  by  Dr  Brown  in 
relation  to  what  has  been  denominated  the  Atonement  controversy 
remain  to  be  considered.  Tlie  high  esteem  in  which  Dr  Brown  was 
held  in  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged — the  approbation  with  which 
his  works  have  been  all  but  universally  received  by  the  public  press — 
the  light  in  which  his  peculiar  sentiments  are  exhibited  by  Dr  Cairns 
in  this  volume,  and  the  degree  in  which  be  represents  the  great 
majority  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
as  having  homologated  these,  as  well  as  in  which  he  himself  com- 
mends them,  render  it  the  more  necessary  that  this  subject  should  be 
somewhat  fully  discussed. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  undoubtedly  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  faith  as  Christians.  Any  deviation  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  this  is  fraught  with  no  ordinary 
danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  Past  experience  under  this 
dispensation  of  grace,  as  delineated  in  the  pages  of  history,  clearly 
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demonstrates  that  the  coDaequences  of  the  introduction  of  this  species 
of  error  have  been  of  the  most  deadly  character.  They  were  so  in  the 
primitiTe  church,  and  they  have  been  so  in  the  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation. They  were  closely  interwoven  with  the  Pelagian  and  Arian 
heresies  in  primitive  times,  if  they  were  not  the  very  root  from  whence 
thei>e  heresies  sprung,  and  they  have  had  a  similar  connection  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Arminian  and  Unitarian  heresies  of  mo- 
dern times.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  sentiments 'in 
relation  to  the  Atonement,  held  and  published  by  Dr  Brown,  contain 
the  primary  elements  of  Morisonianism,  if  they  were  not  the  actual 
scarce  in  which  this  resuscitation  of  old  exploded  errors  had  their 
rise.  Dr  Cairns  admits,  "  that  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
Atonement,  Mr  Morison  did  not  go  beyond  Dr  Brown  in  holding  that 
the  death  of  Christ  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  true  atonement  for  all 
men."  *  He  says  also,  that  ^^  Mr  Morison's  views  coincided  with 
those  of  Dr  Brown  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  repentance  as  '  a 
ciiange  of  mind,'  and  the  nature  of  faith  as  characteristically  an  opera- 
tion of  the  understanding.^'t  Dr  Brown  himself,  however,  was  preserved 
from  adopting  the  other  errors  which  Mr  Morison  and  his  followers 
Sf)on  after  adopted  in  their  attempts  to  give  consistency  to  their  system. 
Bat  though  Dr  Brown  not  only  escaped  from  the  adoption  of  the  other 
errors  of  Morison  as  to  human  depravity  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
it  might  be  shown  that  there  is  a  very  close  logical  as  well  as  historical 
connection  between  the  two  classes  of  errors.  The  one  has  led,  and 
natnrally  leads,  to  the  adoption  of  the  other. 

The  question  of  the  Atonement  is  one  which  affects  the  doctrinal 
integrity  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  in  a  vital 
point.  And  we  deeply  regret  that  this  Memoir  is  so  written  as  to  be 
calcnlated  at  once  to  confirm  those  who  have  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
universal  atonement  in  this  deviation  from  Calvinism,  and  to  give 
an  impulse  to  its  extension.  All  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Scotland,  except  the  section  which  has  assumed  (we  think  very  un- 
warrantably) the  designation  of  the  *^  Evangelical  Union,''  profess  to 
bold  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  their  doctrinal  creed, 
without  any  exception  or  qualification,  as  to  this  point;  but  one 
effect  which  this  work  is  fitted  to  produce,  is  to  lead  ministers  and 
others  to  suppose  that  they  may  hold  the  sentiments  of  Dr  Brown,  and 
yet,  without  inconsistency  or  dishonesty,  subscribe  the  Westminster 
Standards. 

The  way  in  which  the  sentiments  of  Dr  Brown,  in  relation  to  the 
Atonement,  are  presented  by  Dr  Cairns  to  his  readers  in  this  volume, 
renders  it  necessary  to  consider,  not  so  much  the  general  merits  of  the 
C4>ntroveray  in  its  scriptural  aspeets,  as  the  questions — What  were 
the  actual  sentiments  which  Dr  Brown  held  in  regard  to  the  Atone- 
ment ?  How  far  did  the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  homologate  or  sanction  the  sentiments  of  Dr  Brown  on  this 
all- important  subject  ?  Are  these  in  harmony  with  the  Standards 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Secession  from  the  commencement,  and  that 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  ? 

*  Memoir,  p.  219.  f  76.  p.  217 
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It  is  plain,  whatever  phraseology  Dr  Brown  saw  meet  to  employ  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  "  universal  atone- 
ment"— that  Christ  so  died  for  all  men,  that  hy  His  death  a  tme,  a 
proper  atonement  was  made  for  all.  In  a  statement  made  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms : 
-^^^  The  doctrine  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ  mnst  not 
be  given  up :  that  is  an  essential  part  of  Christian  trath.  The  dear 
exhibition  of  that  truth  has  been  one  of  the  characteristic  glories  of  the 
Secession  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history."*  "  The  treatise,"  says 
Dr  Cairns,  *^  which  Dr  Brown  had  compiled  from  his  earlier  writings, 
as  an  authentic  record  of  his  opinions,  was  memorable  in  the 
controversy,  as  having  used  for  the  first  time^  in  clear  contradistinc< 
tion,  the  two  phrases  *  the  general  reference'  and  the  '  peculiar  or 
special  reference'  of  the  death  of  Christ." f  The  phrases  which  Dr 
Cairns  gives  Dr  Brown  the  credit  of  being  ^'  the  first  to  use"  are  am- 
biguous  and  ensnaring,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  of  being  interpreted,  in 
a  sound  sense,  as  having  respect  to  the  '^  gospel  offer,"  which  is  ad- 
dressed or  to  be  addressed  to  all,  but  were  employed  by  Dr  Brown  in 
reference  to  a  different  "  universality,"  viz.,  that  of  atonement  made 
for  all  men  by  the  death  of  Christ.  And  perhaps  nothing  did  more  to 
mislead  a  number  in  the  United  Secession  Church,  at  the  time  of  the 
discussions  in  regard  to  the  Atonement,  than  this  very  phraseology. 
That  Dr  Brown  held  the  doctrine  of  *' universal  atonement"  came 
clearly  out  in  the  course  of  the  controversy.  It  did  so  when,  after 
Dr  Marshall  had  unhappily  in  one  of  his  publications  made  concessions 
which  he  afterwards  retracted,  such  as  that  ^*  in  some  sense  it  (the 
remedy)  was  an  atonement  for  all — in  some  sense  the  Saviour  stood 
in  the  room  of  all."  Dr  Brown,  in  a  recommendatory  preface  to  a 
work  of  Polhill  on  the  extent  of  the  Atonement,  was  emboldened  to  avow 
expressly  the  doctrine  of  "universal  atonement,"  "  In  this  preface," 
says  Dr  Cairns,  "  without  naming  Dr  Marshall,  he  contended  that  all 
parties  were  now  at  one  in  admitting  the  universality  of  the  Atone- 
ment ;  congratulated  the  Church  on  the  greater  clearness  with  which 
the  doctrine,  darkly  indicated  in  the  earlier  documents  of  the  Seces- 
sion, had  been  developed ;  and  while  pleading  for  the  term  *  universal 
atonement,'  as  the  fittest  to  describe  what  Christ,  by  common  con- 
sent, (?)  had  done  for  sinners,  advised  his  brethren  to  forbear  in  the 
meantime  its  use,  since  the  day  was  probably  near  at  hand  when 
such  phraseology  would  give  no  offence."  f  We  find  Dr  Brown 
also  stating,  in  his  defence  to  the  Libel,  **  The  only  atonement  I 
know  of,  and  on  which  I  rest  my  hope  for  salvation,  and  on  which  I 
call  my  fellow-sinners  to  rest  theirs,  persuaded  that  it  will  well  sustain 
them,  is  *the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all' — the  sacrifice 
He  presented  when,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  He  offered  himself 
to  God ;"  [I  and  consequently  this  is  the  atonement  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  made  for  all  men — the  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect, 
— otherwise  he  could  not  denominate  it  a  "universal  atonement." 
That  this  was  the  doctrine  held  by  him  appears  from  Dr  Brown's  de- 

*  Memoir,  p.  243.  t  J'h.  p.  219. 
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daring  his  ^'entire  accordance"  with  the  following  statement  by  Dr 
Balmer : — "  Not  only  is  the  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  opened 
to  all  the  door  of  mercy  declared  in  the  Scriptures  in  plain  terms — 
Dot  only  is  this  doctrine  implied  or  assumed  in  many  other  doctrines 
and  declarations,  but  His  death,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  is  characterized 
by  terms  exactly  equivalent  to  the  words  satisfaction  and  atone- 
ment— '  Jesus  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  ;*  '  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.'     To  enter  into  a  lengthened  critical  discussion  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  meaning  of  these  important  texts  would  be 
evidently  inexpedient.     Let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  in  their  natural 
and  obvious  import,  they  refer  to  the  human  race  generally  or  univer- 
8;illy,  and  that  all  attempts  to  restrict  them  to  the  elect,  even  when 
viewed  as  consisting  indiscriminately  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or  of  per* 
M)n8  <^  all  conditions,  have,  at  least  in  my  apprehension,  proved 
utterly  unsuccessiul."*     Further,  Dr  Brown  homologated  the  follow- 
ing affirmation  by  his  colleague :  ^'  The  doctrine  of  what  was  once 
called  general  or  universal  redemption,  is  now  designated  universal 
atonement,"-!* — thus  showing  that  universal  atonement  and  universal 
redemption  were  used  and  understood  by  these  two  Professors  as 
synonymous  expressions. 

We  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  set  before  our  readers  the  actual 
sentiments  of  Dr  Brown,  that  it  might  be  plain  that  we  do  him  no 
injustice  by  ascribing  to  him  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  in  the 
highest  sense,  as  made  by  Christ  for  all  men  universally;  the  same 
atonement  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  non-elect — who,  he  admits, 
are  all  lost, — as  he  made  for  the  elect,  for  whom  He  obtained  and  actu- 
ally secured  eternal  redemption.  The  only  difference,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  being  that  this  atonement  or  satisfaction  was  designed  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  the  elect  only.  It  would  appear  that  Dr  Brown 
held  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  His  satisfaction,  fully  met  the  demand 
which  law  and  justice  had  on  all  men  without  exception ;  while  not- 
withstanding, by  the  appointment  of  the  Father  and  His  own  design, 
none  but  the  elect  were  to  be  saved  from  wrath  by  it  or  raised  to 
glory,  and  all  others,  through  their  own  depravity,  not  haying  saving 
^ce  imparted  to  them,  left  to  perish  in  their  sins. 

Dr  Brown  also  uses  language  which  implies  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  substitution  and  satisfaction  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the 
elect  and  the  non-elect  is,  that  they  were  made  with  the  "  intention  or 
to  the  effect''  of  saving  the  one  class,  but  not  of  saving  the  other. 
''  As  to  the  question,"  says  Dr  Brown,  "  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
substitute  of  all  men,  in  any  sense,  and  if  so,  in  what  sense, — I  appre- 
hend, that  if  our  Lord  suffered  evils  which  were  the  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  displeasure  against  mankind  generally^  which  He  did  when 
He  *•  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,'  that  thus  far  He  was  their  substi- 
tote ;  but  since  our  Lord  did  not  suffer  these  evils  with  the  intention 
or  to  the  effect  that  mankind  should  be  universally  saved.  He  was  not 
their  substitute  to  the  same  extent  in  which  He  was  the  substitute  of 
those  whom,  when  He  gave  himself,  the  just  one  in  room  of  the  unjust, 

•  Secession  WitnesSy  vol.  i.  p.  112.  f  ^-  ^ol-  '■  P-  ^^• 
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He,  by  tbat  offering  of  himself,  intended  to  bring,  and  whom  He 
actually  does  thus  bring  to  God/'*  Dr  Brown  also  held,  that  ^  in- 
trinsically considered,  and  apart  from  the  Divine  appointment,  the 
death  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  infinitude  of  its  merit,- is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul — it  is  not  an  atonement  at  ally'' — 
that  *'  the  Saviour's  sacrifice  can  be  sufficient  for  those  only  for  whom 
it  was  offered  or  intended,  and,  of  course,  if  sufficient  for  all  men,  it 
must  have  been  intended  for  all  men,"*!* — thus  plainly  showing,  that 
in  pleading  for  universal  atonement,  Dr  Brown  held  tbat  the  Saviour 
made  the  same  offering  of  Himself  for  the  non-elect  as  for  the  elect,  and 
did  so  also  by  Divine  appointment,  and  that  ^'  His  sacrifice''  was 
offered  and  intended  for  the  one  class  as  well  as  the  other,  and  equally 
for  all,  except  that  it  was  intended  that  the  elect  only  should  have 
salvation  conferred  on  them  and  secured  to  them  by  it.  In  the  second 
passage  just  quoted,  Dr  Brown  repudiates  the  doctrine,  so  long  held 
and  asserted  in  the  Secession  and  by  the  orthodox  Reformers,  as  to 
the  intrinsic  sufficiency  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  uses  language 
which  implies  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  not  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  arising  from  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  sufferer,  a  real  and 
full  satisfaction  given  to  the  demands  of  Divine  justice  for  the  sin  of 
any,  either  elect  or  non -elect.  He  uses  terms  which  imply  that  the 
sacrifice  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  of  Himself,  and  which  He 
was  appointed  to  make,  was  an  '*  expedient,"  which  had  a  kind  of 
sufficiency  given  it,  which  did  not  belong  to  it  intrinsically,  by  the 
appointment  of  God,  instead  of  its  being  a  satisfaction  provided  and 
appointed  by  God  to  be  made,  because  it  was  in  itself  a  perfect  satis- 
faction, which  fully  met  all  the  demands  of  law  and  justice  on  those 
for  whom  it  was  offered,  and  by  which  both  were  magnified  and  made 
honourable. 

TUB  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  UNITED  SECESSION  CHURCH  HOMOLOGATED 

THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  DR  BROWN. 

One  thing  which  gives  great  additional  importance  to  the  views 
held  by  Dr  Brown  is  the  fact  brought  prominently  forward  in  this 
Memoir,  that  they  were  again  and  again  virtually  homologated  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  United  Secession  Synod.  As  to  this  Dr  Brown 
himself  affirms :  ^^  The  doctrine  of  the  Statements  (his  own  and  Dr 
Balmer's)  is  just  the  doctrine  of  the  Testimony  f  in  the  passage  so 

•  Secession  Witness^  vol.  i.  p.  114.  f  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

t  Id  regard  to  this  assertion,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  Testimony  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  was  never  enacted  as  a  tenn  of  communion,  either  minia- 
terial  or  Christian ;  tbat  it  was  not  designed  to  be  a  standard  of  doctrine ;  and  tbat  on 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement  it  is  either  self  contradictory,  or  does  the  veiy  reverse 
of  giving  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement.  It  contains  the 
strongest  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  in  these  words:  "It  is  a 
deviation  from  the  truth  to  bold,  that  altboogh  all  men  shall  not  be  saved,  yet 
Christ,  according  to  the  purpose  of  God  and  His  own  intention,  died  for  all  men — 
actually  expiating  the  guilt  even  of  those  who  eventually  perish.  This  notion,  under 
the  pretext  of  honouring  Christ's  death,  really  disparages  Him  and  God's  decrees 
also,  while  it  represents  Christ  as  dying  for  many  m  vain,  and  the  purpose  of  God 
as  capable  of  being  frustrated  by  men.  Scarcely  any  more  suitable  terms  could 
have  been  employed  than  these,  were  it  the  express  design  of  the  compilers  of  the 
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often  referred  to — the  doctrine  of  the  Synod's  statement  of  principles 
—the  doctrine  of  the  Synod^s  unanimous  *  finding  in  1 843,  re-sanc* 
tioned  hy  their  deed  of  1844."  f     But  it  is  not  so  much  by  any 
assertion  on  the  part  of  Dr  firown,  as  by  the  history  of  the  Synod's 
procedare  in  adjudicating  in  the  case  of  the  libel  brought  by  Drs 
Marshall  and  Hay  against  Dr  Brown,  and  the  final  deliverance  in 
that  case,  that  the  extent  to  which  the  Synod  favoured  the  sentiments 
of  Dr  Brown  is  made  manifest.     From  a  pretty  full  report  of  the 
traDsactions  of  the  Synod  in  the  management  of  this  case  now  before 
ns,  it  appears  that  the  Synod  held  two  protracted  meetings  in  1845— 
one  in  May  and  another  in  July, — in  both  which  they  were  occupied 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  subject  of  doctrine  in  relation  to  the 
Atonement.     In  the  meeting  in  May  Dr  Marshall  was  arraigned  and 
sninmarily  censured  for  having  published  strictures  on  the  statements 
of  the  Professors  referred  to  above,  which  had  been  issued  from  the 
press.    This  censure  was  professedly  inflicted  for  publishing  these 
strictures  on  published  statements  instead  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  Courts  by  way  of  libel,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  for  some 
alleged  failure  of  fulfilling  a  promise  to  suppress  some  of  these  strict- 
ures, as  to  which  the  evidence  before  the  Court  was  conflicting.    In 
the  discussions  as  to  this,  the  animus  of  the  majority  in  the  Court 
against  Dr  Marshall  was  very  strongly  indicated  in  various  ways. 
As  Dr  Marshall  had  been  so  much  blamed  by  various  parties  in  the 
debate  on  his  case  for  not  proceeding  by  libel,  he  intimated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  libel  Dr  Brown.     Not  having  got  all  their  business 
finished  in  May,  another  meeting  of  Synod  was  appointed  to  take 
place  in  Jnly ;  but  it  was  somehow  left  in  a  state  of  dubiety  whether 
Dr  Marshall  had  or  had  not  been  enjoined  to  have  his  libel  against 
Dr  Brown   in  readiness  against  this  meeting  in  July.    When  the 

TestiiDonT  to  expose  and  condemn  the  sentiments  held  by  the  two  Professors.  But 
fttr^nge  though  it  may  seem,  there  is  along  with  this  in  that  document  statements 
v»  to  the  Atonement  which  do  to  a  great  extent  coincide  with  the  sentiments  of  Dr 
Browo.  So  much  do  they  do  so,  that  it  was  supposed,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the 
^'ooimittee  by  which  the  draft  of  the  Testimony  was  drawn  up,  these  statements 
W  been  inserted  through  his  influence.  But  this  supposition,  Dr  Cairns  tells  08, 
Dr  Brown  treated  as  "  an  absurdity." 

*  It  is  true  that  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee,  appointed  to  draw  up  a  resolu- 
lion  after  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  had  heard  the  full  statements  of  the 
two  Professors,  was  unanimoos— it  is  a  fact  that  that  resolution  was  adopted  without 
ur  formal  dissent  being  takeh,  and  that  thereby,  in  the  words  of  the  Secession 
^^"Uneti,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  "  the  statements  of  the  Professors  have,  in  connection  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  appeared,  if  not  formally,  yet  all  but  formally, 
the  sanction  of  the  Synod,  and  tnat  if  they  contain  anything  erroneous,  the  Synod  is 
iientified  with  that  error,  and  cannot  be  absolved  from  it  until  that  error,  whatever  be 
its  nature  or^amount,  is  condemned."  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  state  of  matters 
in  that  meeting  of  Synod  will  not  be  perceived  unless  it  is  also  known,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  an  elder  given  in  the  same  work  (vol.  ii.  p.  369),  that,  after  protracted 
^acaasion,  there  was  such  a  distance  from  unanimity,  that  not  a  few  thought,  as  he 
learned  then  and  afterwards,  "that,  ere  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  broke  up 
that  night,  the  Secession  Church  would  be  divided  into  two  parties ;  .  .  .  .  and 
tlut  bad  they  then  known  what  future  events  revealed,  and  what  experience  has  since 
tAttght  them,  more  than  a  hundred  dissents  would  have  been  recorded."  At  page 
237  of  Memoir,  Dr  Cairns  reilei-ates  the  unanimity  of  the  Synod. 

f  Answers  and  Defences  by  Dr  Brown. 
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Synod  met  that  month,  Dr  Marshall  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  ask  the  Synod's  advice  as  to  a  matter  in  which  he  was  personally 
concerned.  This  favour  was  at  last  with  difficulty  obtained  by  having 
it  brought  before  the  Synod,  through  the  Committee  of  Bills.  Dr 
Marshall  having  thus  obtained  a  hearing,  then  stated  to  the  efifect  that 
he  had  been  preparing  a  libel,  and  wished  to  know  whether  he  ought  to 
bring  it  against  Dr  Brown  before  his  Presbytery  or  before  the  Synod, 
and  intimated  that  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  had  come  to  the 
resolution  not  to  proceed  with  it  at  the  present  time. 

Having  made  this  statement,  after  considerable  discussion,  in  which 
various  leading  parties  in  the  Synod  manifested  keen  hostility  to  Dr 
Marshall,  it  was  moved  and  carried  by  a  large  majority  (148  to  32), 
in  the  face  of  the  pleadings  of  Dr  Marshall  and  others  for  the  necessity 
of  delay,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  that  meeting  of  Synod,  and  the 
impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  so  important  a  case  in  such  limited 
time,  that  the  libel  must  be  proceeded  with  now.  Dr  Marshall  then 
laid  a  copy  of  the  Libel  on  the  Synod's  table.  This  was  done  on 
Tuesday,  the  24th ;  and  as  Dr  Brown  made  no  objection  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  for  preparing  his  Answers  and  Defences  to  the  Libel^ 
the  Synod  agreed  to  enter  on  its  consideration  at  12  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, the  29th.  Written  Answers  and  Defences  being  given  in  by  Dr 
Brown,  it  was  the  constitutional  right  of  the  prosecutors  to  give  in 
written  replies.  The  Synod,  however,  decided  by  a  large  majority 
that  they  should  not  enjoy  this  right,  and  that,  if  they  prepared  and 
printed  replies,  they  should  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  They  did 
print  them,  however,  and  we  have  them  before  us. 

The  Synod,  in  taking  up  the  Libel,  did  not  take  the  usual  course  by 
first  considering  the  relevancy  of  the  several  counts.  By  not  adopting 
this  most  usual  course  of  procedure,  they  avoided  giving  any  judgment 
in  the  first  place,  not  only  as  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  major 
proposition,  but  also  as  to  whether  the  charges  brought  in  the  different 
counts  of  the  Libel  were  or  were  not  errors,  which,  if  they  could  be 
substantiated,  were  deserving  of  censure.  According  to  the  method 
adopted  in  dealing  with  the  several  counts  of  the  Libel,  they  gave 
judgment  at  once  on  the  relevancy  and  on  the  proof. 

There  is  some  cause  to  think  that  this  mode  of  procedure  was  adopted 
to  avoid  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  views  with  which  Dr 
Brown  was  charged  were  really  errors.  It  was  no  doubt  well  known 
that  the  members  of  Synod  were  about  as  much  divided  as  to  this  point 
as  they  were  likely  to  be  on  the  evidence.  Against  this  decision  anent 
the  mode  of  procedure,  which  was  determined  by  a  show  of  hands,  a 
number  of  dissents  were  entered  and  reasons  given  in. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  advert  particularly  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Synod  on  any  of  the  counts  of  the  Libel  except  the  third,  regard- 
ing the  teaching  of  Dr  Brown  as  to  the  Atonement.  The  motion  which 
was  converted  into  the  Synod's  deed,  and  the  numbers  who  voted  for  it, 
show  very  clearly  how  far  the  United  Secession  Synod  is  to  be  viewed 
as  specially  committed  to  the  sentiments  held  by  Dr  Brown  and  his 
colleague  Dr  Balmer.  The  motion  which  the  Synod  adopted  was  made 
by  Dr  King.     It  is  as  follows  : — 
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"  In  respect  of  the  third  coQDt,  the  Synod  find  that  Dr  Brown  exprsisly  rejects 
the  Annmian  doctrine  of  oniversftl  redemption,  and  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  Be* 
formen,  of  oar  Standards,  and  of  the  decisions  of  Synod  on  this  subject ;  namely, 
that  the  death  of  Christ,  viewed  in  connection  with  covenant  engagements,  secures 
the  salvation  of  the  elect  only,  but  that  a  foundation  has  been  laid  in  His  death  for 
a  full,  sincere,  and  consistent  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  all  mankind." 

One  hundred  and  eleven  members  of  Court  voted  for  this  motion, 
and  eighty-aix  for  the  motion  of  Dr  Brown  of  Dalkeith,  in  these  terms — 

"  That  Dr  Brown  has  not  tanght,  on  the  subject  of  the  design  and  effect  of  Christ *s 
death  as  an  atonement,  any  thing  at  variance  with  the  Word  of  Qod  and  the  snbor- 
dinate  Standards  of  this  Church ;  and  that  the  charge  of  contravening  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  on  this  subject  is  unfounded." 

This  shows  that  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  members  of  Synod 
completely  acquitted  Dr  Brown  of  holding  or  teaching  any  doctrine  as 
to  the  Atonement  at  variance  with  the  Standards.  Forty-nine  voted  for 
a  motion,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  or  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  is  condemned  as  false  and  unsound.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"The  SyxxKl  find  that  the  third  article  of  the  major  proposition,  viz.,  'That 
Christ  has  not  died  for  the  elect  only,  or  made  satisfaction  for  their  sins  only,  but 
that  He  has  died  for  all  men,  and  made  atonement  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  all 
men,'  is  false  and  unsound  as  charged.  Find  also,  from  the  Answers  and  Defences 
ofDr  Brown,  and  his  public  declaration  in  the  Synod,  that  he  repudiates  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  atonement  as  held  hy  ArminiarUf  but  not  in  terms  sufficiently 
definite  to  exhibit  a  proper  statement  of  the  truth  upon  this  subject,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures  and  the  subordinate  Standards  of  the  United  Secession  Church ;  and 
that  the  gospel  call  addressed  by  God  to  sinners  of  mankind,  as  such,  founded  on 
the  all-sufficient  virtue  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  guilty  men,  without 
exception,  on  God*s  gift  of  His  Son,  that  '  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  might  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life,'  and  on  His  command  to  all  to  whom  it  comes,  to 
believe  in  the  name  of  EGs  Son  whom  He  hath  sent,  is  clearly  taught  in  our  Stand- 
ards." 

Reasons  of  dissent  from  the  decision  of  Synod,  subscrihed  by  twenty 
ministers  and  two  elders  were  given  in. 

The  reasons  are  of  such  weight  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
them  a  place.     They  are  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I.  Because  the  relevancy  of  the  doctrine  chai^ged  is  not  asserted  in  the  decision ; 
and  therefore  it  seems  still  left  uncertain  whether  or  not  it  is,  in  the  estimation  of 
this  Synod,  an  error  to  maintain  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  made  atonement 
or  satis&ction  for  the  sins  of  all  men. 

"  II.  Because  the  character  of  the  Church  cannot  stand  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the 
religions  community,  so  long  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  she  adheres  un- 
equivocally to,  and  testifies,  as  becomes  her,  in  behalf  of  the  vital  doctrine,  that  on 
all  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  He  certainly  bestows  salvation. 

"  in.  Because  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  atonement  is  the  doctrine  on  which  every 
Christian  rests  his  hopes  and  his  eternal  welfare,  and,  therefore,  for  its  own  sake, 
every  decision  affecting  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  unequivocal. 

"  IV.  Because  the  latter  part  of  the  decision  seems  to  imply,  that  nnless  Christ 
have,  in  some  sense,  made  atonement  for  all  men,  there  can  be  no  '*  foundation  laid 
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in  Yob  deith  for  a  fall,  siooere,  and  conristent  offer  of  the  Goepel  to  all  mankind," — 
a  doctrine  which  the  diBsentieota  emphatically  deny,  holding,  as  they  do,  that  the 
salvation  offered  fully  and  freely  to  all  men  in  the  Qospel  is  none  other  than  the 
perfect  salvation  which  the  Saviour  has  wrought  out  in  the  room  of  His  peculiar 
people." 

This  is  a  very  singular  deh'verance  when  the  bases  on  which  it  is 
founded  are  considered.  Comparatively  few  of  the  judges  liad  so  ex- 
amined the  subject  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  acquiescence  in  a 
judgment  which  takes  so  wide  a  range.  It  commits  the  Synod  to  an 
approval  of  Dr  Brown's  sentiments,  without  the  least  reserve  or  Quali- 
fication. It  does  far  more  than  this ;  it  declares  that  Dr  Brown  '*  holds 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  of  our  Standards,  and  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Synod  on  this  subject "  (the  subject  of  the  Atonement),  and  thus 
adds  the  whole  weight  of  the  Synod's  authority  to  Dr  Brown's  claim  to 
such  harmony  of  sentiment,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  conscious  of 
holding  sentiments  which  he  refrained  from  explicitly  declaring,' and 
would  have  others  to  refrain  from  expressing  plainly,  designedly  choos- 
ing to  express  his  views  in  ambiguous  phraseology.  It  also  implies  that 
it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  died,  in  Dr  Brown's  sense,  for 
all  men,  that  a  ground  is  furnished  "  for  a  full,  sincere,  and  consistent 
offer  of  the  Gospel  to  all  mankind."  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Divine  call 
and  command  in  the  Grospel  addressed  to  sinners  of  every  class  to  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ^with  the  assurance  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  Him  shall  have  everlasting  life,  and  that  He  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  Him, — lays  an  unspeakably  better 
foundation  for  this  than  an  atonement  such  as  Dr  Brown  pleads  for, 
which  is  such  that  all  for  whom  it  was  made,  belonging  to  the  non- 
elect,  must  certainly  perish ;  for  this  is  his  doctnne,  inasmuch  as  he 
held,  with  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  the  utter  inability  of 
fallen  men  to  obey  the  Gospel  of  themselves,  and  that  the  saving  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  were  only  enjoyed  by  the  elect. 

This  decision,  moreover,  gives  Dr  Brown  great  credit  for  expressly  re- 
jecting the  Arminian  doctrine  of  universal  redemption.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  did  so  ;  but  did  he  reject  every  kind  of  universal  atonement  or 
redemption  ?  No ;  he  held  a  doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  which,  like 
Fuseyism  in  relation  to  Popery,  was  only  the  more  ensnaring,  that  he 
repudiated  certain  Arminian  adjuncts.  In  his  own  words  in  his  Answers, 
to  which  such  praise  were  given  in  the  discussion  as  having  completely 
relieved  the  mmds  of  many  of  the  judges,  "  in  the  sense  that  to  procure 
easier  terms  of  salvation,  and  grace  to  enable  men  to  comply  witn  these 
terms,  I  lipid  that  He  died  for  no  man."  He  thus  repudiated  this j>ai*t  of 
the  Arminian  system,  and  some  other  things  of  a  like  character.  But  did 
he  reject  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  expiation,  or  redemption  ? 
He  did  the  very  reverse ;  and  therefore  adds  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
"  In  the  sense  that  He  died  to  remove  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
human  salvation,  and  open  a  door  of  mercy,  I  hold  that  He  died  for 
all  men;  and  whether,  m  thus  dying  for  all.  He  expiated 'the  sins  of 
aU,  or  made  atonement  for  all,  depends  on  the  sense  you  affix  to  these 
expressions."  From  what  Dr  Brown  states  elsewhere,  even  in  the 
Answers,  we  learn  that  he  held  that  the  *'  same  atonement,  in  ite  sub- 
stance, was  made  by  Christ  for  all,  elect  and  non-elect."    For  he  declared 
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"  he  only  knew  of  one  atonement — that  on  which  I  rest  my  own  hope 
of  salvation,  and  call  my  fellow-sinners  to  rest  theirs,  persuaded  that 
it  will  well  sustain  them " — an  atonement  thus  extending  to  the  non- 
elect,  as  well  as  the  elect ;  otherwise,  holding  out  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
rersal  atonement  to  men  would  be,  according  to  Dr  Brown  and  the  Svnod's 
decision,  to  practise  deception  ;  and,  unless  it  did  so,  there  would  not 
hare  been  '*  a  foundation  laid  in  His  death  for  a  full,  sincere  offer  of 
the  Gospel  to  all  mankind."  The  essence  of  Dr  Brown's  peculiar  doc- 
trine as  to  the  Atonement,  so  far  as  we  can  extract  it  from  his  language  in 
these  very  Answers  and  Defences,  in  which  he  no  doubt  expressed  his 
views  in  the  most  guarded  manner,  is,  that  in  His  death  the  Lord 
Jesus  made  the  very  same  atonement  or  expiation  for  all  men,  elect 
and  non-elect ;  the  only  difference  being  that  to  the  one  class  it  was  to 
be  infallibly  applied  for  their  salvation,  but  not  to  the  other ;  that  the 
salvation  of  the  elect  was  infallibly  secured  by  it,  while  it  did  not  secure 
salvation  to  so  much  as  one  of  the  non-elect ;  for  Dr  Brown  held  most 
decidedly  the  doctrine  that  the  elect  onli/  are  saved.  In  these  very 
Answers  and  Defences  he  affirmed,  ''In  the  sense  that  He  died  with 
the  intention  and  to  the  effect  of  securing  salvation,  I  hold  that  He  died 
for  the  elect  only." 

It  18  proper  to  advert  here  to  a  statement  in  the  Memoir,  as  to  the 
final  general  deliverance  of  the  Synod,  which  is  fitted  to  make  a  false 
impression,  and  did  so  when  it  w^as  made  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
troversy in  other  quarters.  After  all  the  counts  of  the  libel  were 
gone  over,  there  was  a  general  motion  made,  in  which  the  decisions 
in  all  the  counts  were  summed  up;  and  because  those  who  had 
entered  their  dissent,'  and  given  in  Reasons  at  the  successive  stages 
of  the  process,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  renew  their  dissent  again  at 
this  stage,  the  finding  of  the  Synod  in  the  case  is  represented  as  if  it 
had  been  unanimous ;  whereas  there  were  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Court  who  were  so  far  from  concurring  in  the  decision  of  the  Synod  as 
a  whole,  that  they  had  not  only  voted  against  the  decisions  on  different 
counts,  and  especially  as  to  the  Atonement,  but  entered  their  formal 
dissent,  and  thereafter  gave  in  Reasons. 

This  representation  of  unanimity,  calculated  to  mislead,  and  which  is 
scarcely  just  to  the  minority — a  very  respectable  and  considerable  one, — 
Dr  Cairns,  perhaps  per  incuriam^  has  repeated.* 

DO  THE  VIEWS  OF  DR  BROWN  AS  TO  THE  ATONEMENT  ACCORD  WITH  THE 

STANDARDS  ? 

This  is  a  question,  the  importance  of  which,  in  relation  to  the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  &s  the  doctrinal  purity  of  all  is  concerned  in  it.  This 
Dr  Brown  himself  affirmed  in  strong  terms  as  his  own  conviction. 
"  Were  my  views,"  he  said,  "  of  these  subjects,  or  on  any  subject,  not, 
in  ray  own  clear  conviction,  accordant  with  the  avowed  sentiments  of  this 
body,  as  expressed  in  our  symbolical  books,  and  if  I  were  not  persuaded 
that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  my  brethren,  I  would  not  con- 
tinue an  hour  a  minister,  much  less  a  teacher  of  theology,  in  connection 
with  the  body."     This  the  Synod,  as  we  have  seen,  corroborated  in  their 

*  Memoir,  pp.  251-2. 
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decision  in  as  strong  language  as  they  could  well  employ,  when  they 
"  found  that  Dr  Brown  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  Standards,"  which 
Standards  in  the  United  Secession  included  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  This  testimony  they  repeat 
again  in  the  concluding  summary,  where  the  Synod  found  "  that  there 
exists  no  ground  even  for  suspicion  that  he  (Dr  Brown)  holds,  or  has 
ever  held,  any  opinion  on  the  points  under  review  inconsistent  with  the 
Word  of  God  or  the  suhordinate  Standards  of  this  Church."*  All  this 
is  held  forth  in  this  volume  so  as  in  the  best  way  to  commend  Dr  Brown 
as  a  kind  of  martyr  through  the  groundless  suspicions  and  ill-directed 
zeal  of  certain  brethren.  It  follows,  as  a  clear  deduction  from  all  this, 
if  the  testimony  of  so  many  witnesses  be  true,  that  ministers  and  elders 
may  profess  to  receive  the  Westminster  Standards  *'  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  sense  in  which  they  understand  the  Scriptures," f  and  yet  hold  all 
the  views  of  Dr  Brown  as  to  the  atonement — faith  and  repentance ; 
nay,  more,  that  Dr  Brown's  views  are  the  only  views  in  harmony  with  the 
Standards.  Many  also  will  no  doubt  receive  these  declarations  as  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  consciences ;  and  consequently,  though  the  U.  P.  Church 
have  got  free  of  being  in  any  way  bound  by  any  deeds  of  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church  as  to  these  subjects  at  the  union  with  the  Belief,  when  the 
Westminster  Standards  became  the  avowed  creed  of  the  body,  without 
any  reserve  as  to  such  doctrines,  yet,  if  the  affirmations  stated  above  be 
just,  the  views  of  Dr  Brown  may  be  freely  held,  and  really  should  be  the 
only  views  held,  not  by  some,  but  by  all  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
U.  P.  Church — of  the  Free  Church,  or  of  any  other  Church  adhering 
to  the  Westminster  Formularies — in  any  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  in  the 
Colonies,  or  in  the  United  States. 

But  is  it  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  ^*  universal  atonement "  or 
"  universal  redemption  "  is  taught  in  the  Westminster  Standards?  To 
our  view  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  so  clearly  the  doctrine  of  these  For- 
mularies, that  it  seems  matter  of  astonishment  that  any  one,  much  less 
any  body  of  intelligent  men,  versant  with  the  use  and  meaning  of  theo- 
logical phraseology,  could,  unless  strongly  biassed  and  prejudiced,  arrive 
at  such  a  conclusion.  The  passages  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Catechisms,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  is  clearly 
taught,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  select  as  the  most 
pointed  and  decisive.  As  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few,  we 
begin  with  the  words  of  the  Shorter  Catechism — 

'*  God  having  oat  of  His  mere  good  pleasure  from  all  eternity  elepted  some  to 
everlasting  life,  did  enter  into  a  covenant  of  grace  to  deliver  tbem  out  of  the  estate 
of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer.^* 

And  in  the  very  next  question  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  Redeemer 
of  God's  elect."  Nor  is  the  least  intimation  given  there,  or  in  the 
whole  Catechism,  that  God  entered  into  the  covenant  of  grace  for  any 
other  end,  or  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  any  sense  the  Redeemer 
of  any  other  than  the  elect.  Again,  the  words  of  the  Larger  Catechism 
are — 

"  Christ  execDteth  the  office  of  a  priest,  in  His  once  ofTenng  himself  a  sacrifice 

•  Memoir,  p.  252;  Secession  Witness,  vol.  i.  rp.  142  and  152. 
t  Formula  of  the  U.  P.  Church. 
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withpat  fpoft  to  Qod  (the  only  atonement  of  which  Dr  Brown  profiBSses  to  have 
uj  knowledge),  to  be  a  reoonciHation  for  the  buib  of  HU  peopU  (another  dengna- 
tioa  for  the  elect),  and  in  making  continual  intercession  for  thtm,^^ 

Nor  18  there  the  least  hint  that  He  made  this  offering  of  Himself  for  any 
other,  though,  according  to  Dr  Brown,  He  made  this  offering  of  Himself 
for  all  mankind — as  really  for  the  non-elect  as  the  elect.  The  words  of 
the  Confession  are,  if  possible,  still  more  pointed,  not  in  one  section,  but 
in  many  sections.  We  shall  only  adduce  two  passages.  The  first  is 
from  chap.  iiL,  sects.  6  and  7 — 

"Wherefore  they  who  are  elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ; 
...    neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectoally  called,  jostified 

&C.,     .     .      .      .      bat  THE  ELECT  ONLY." 

Is  not  this  definite  enough  ?  It  is ;  but  it  is  made  doubly  definite 
and  unequivocal  by  what  is  immediately  added — 

''The  rest  of  mankind  GK>d  was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of 
His  own  will,  ....  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishononr  and  wrath 
for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  His  glorioos  jostice.'** 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  first,  How  could  God  be  said  "  to  pass  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,"  had  He,  in  the  greatness- of  His  love,  given  His  own 
Son  to  suffer  even  unto  death,  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross,  for  them  ? 
Again,  How  could  He  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin, 
when,  according  to  Dr  Brown,  the  Son  of  God  was  ordained  to  make 
atonement  for  their  sins,  and  has  actually  expiated  their  guilt  ?  Or  was 
this  Divine  atonement  insufficient  for  the  due  praise  of  God's  glorious 
JQSticOy  so  that  additional  glory  must  be  rendered  to  it  by  subjecting  those 
to  eternal  wrath  for  whom  Christ  died  and  made  atonement  f 

In  chap,  viii.,  sects.  5  and  8,  it  is  stated — 

"  The  Lord  Jesus,  by  His  perfect  obedience  and  sacriBce  of  Himself,  which  He, 
throogh  the  eternal  Spirit,  once  offered  np  unto  Qod,  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice 
of  His  Father,  and  purchased,  not  only  reconciliation,  but  an  everlasting  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  aU  those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  unto  Him^' 

{that is  fi>r  the  elect) "To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased 

redemption,  He  doth  certainly  and  effectoally  apply  and  communicate  the  same." 

How,  it  may  well  be  asked,  could  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  universal  atonement  or  universal  redemption 
(which  are  used  as  phrases  of  the  same  import  by  the  advocates  of  the 
"new  views")  be  more  distinctly  declared  than  in  the  woixls  just 
quoted?  I^or  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Standards  inconsistent  with 
these  and  other  statements.  This  might  be  inferred  from  the  character 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Standards,  who  were  among  the  last  to  be  found 
contradicting  themselves ;  and  it  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  passages 
which  are  selected  by  Dr  Brown,  as  countenancing  his  peculiar  views. 
The  only  passages  referred  to  in  his  "  Answers  and  Defences"  to  the 
Libel,  and  which  it  will  be  seen  refer  to  the  freeness  of  the  gospel  offer, 
are  the  following : — 

"  Man,  by  his  fall,  having  made  himself  incapable  of  life  by  that  covenant,  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  make  a  second,  commonly  called  the  Corenant  of  Qrace, 

*  Confession,  chap.  iii.  sect.  7. 
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whereby  He  fneiy  offereth  onto  mnnera  life  and  salvation  bj  Jeeos  Chriflt,  requiring  of 
tbem  faith  in  Him  that  they  may  be  saved,  and  promiting  to  give  onto  a&  thote  that 
are  ordained  vnto  life  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them  willing  and  able  to  believe/'  * 
"  The  grace  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  second  covenant,  in  that  He  ireely  pro- 
videth  and  ofiereth  to  sio hoi's  a  Mediator,  and  life  and  salvation  by  Him,  and  re- 
quiriog  faith  as  the  condition  to  interest  them  in  Him — ^promiseth  and  giveth  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  all  His  elect,  to  work  in  them  that  faith,  with  all  other  saving 
graces,"  &c.  &c.  t 

These  two  passages  are  twice  referred  to  in  his  "  Answers  and  De- 
fences;" nor  can  we  suppose  that  ibey  would  have  been  twice  appealed 
to,  could  any  other  equally  good  for  bis  pui^pose  in  his  estimation  bave 
been  found.  So  far,  however,  are  they  fi'om  favouring  the  doctrine  of 
universal  atonement,  that  they  are  the  very  terms  which  tlie  warmest 
advocates  of  particular  redemption  would  have  employed  in  speaking  of 
the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  It  is  the  language  which  the  strictest 
Calvinists  would  employ  in  speaking  of  the  offer  of  Cbrist  and  salvation 
to  sinners  in  the  Gospel — which  all  are  there  called  and  commanded  to 
receive — guarded  against  a  misconstruction  by  the  statement,  implying, 
that  though  the  offer  is  made  to  all,  it  is  only  to  the  elect  that  it  is 
eifectually  applied,  and  that  none  being  willing  or  able  of  themselves  to 
believe  and  obey  the  call  addressed  to  tliem,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised 
not  to  make  all,  but  only  all  "  those  tliat  are  ordained  unto  lii^,''  will- 
ing and  able  to  believe.  What  Calvinist  could  desiderate  more  guarded 
language  than  this  in  connection  with  the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  all  ? 
It  is  one  of  those  singukr  anomalies  which  are  from  time  to  time  oocmrring, 
that  a  man  of  such  remarkable  penetration  and  power  of  logical  argu- 
ment should  have  his  mind  prejudiced  by  a  ceiiAin  theory,  on  which  it  had 
dwelt  with  intense  earnestness,  so  as  to  persuade  himself  that  the  doctrine 
of  universal  atonement  was  taught  in  the  Westminster  Standards,  and 
that  he  should  be  led  to  interpret  language  in  which  the  universality  of 
the  Gospel  call  is  asserted,  as  if  it  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  universal 
atonement. 

DO  DR  brown's  views  HARMONIZE  WITH  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE 

SECESSION  ? 

In  the  public  documents  of  the  Secession  for  nearly  a  century,  the 
doctrine  of"  particular  redemption,"  in  opposition  to  that  of"  universal 
atonement,"  is  so  clearly  taught,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  their  senti- 
ments, so  that  were  not  the  question  suggested  by  the  claims  put  forth 
in  this  volume  of  Dr  Brown's  views  being  in  consistency  with  Secession 
teaching,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  discuss  the  question. 

In  the  Memoir,  Dr  Brown,  in  quotations  from  his  "  Opinions,"  &c., 
is  introduced  as  asserting—"  In  them  (the  symbolical  books  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church),  we  believe,  will  be  found  statements  as  strong  as  either  the 
friends  of  an  exclusively  particular  or  of  a  general  reference  of  the 
Atonement  would  wish  to  make.  It  is  evident  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  its  history  the  Secession  Church  has  been  anxious  to  maintain 
with  equal  firmness  the.  doctiine  of  personal  election  and  particular 
salvation,  and  the  doctiine  of  the  unlimited  calls  and  invitations  of  the 
*  Confession  of  Faith,  vii.  3.  f  larger  Catechism,  32. 
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Gospel,  and  that  their  great  object  has  been  to  state  the  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  reference  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  a  manner  which,  while 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  Crod,  seems  best  to  harmonize  with  both  these 
doctrines"  (pa^  225). 

Here  considerable  mystification  is  prodnced  by  the  use  of  lanp^naf^  in 
which  thin<T8  different  and  distinct  are  confounded.  There  is,  first,  the 
066  of  the  phrase  "particular  salvation"  in  the  connection  very  like  a 
vain  repetition  of  "  particnUr  redemption."  There  is,  in  the  second 
place,  the  introduction  of  the  phrase  "general  reference  of  the  Atone- 
ment," as  if  it  were  lons^  known  in  the  Secession  as  denoting  "  that 
Christ,  in  some  sense,  died  for  all  men,"  and  as  if  it  were  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Secession  Church,  as  it  waft  in  Dr  Brown's  own,  what  fur- 
nished the  foundation  for  the  unlimited  calls  and  invitations  of  the  Gos- 
pel But  tliis  is  not  the  fact,  and  this  language  is  therefore  calculated 
to  make  a  fidse  impression.  The  Secession  did  not,  till  Dr  Brown  had 
himself  run  a  considerable  part  of  his  course,  make  the  death  of  Christ 
for  all  the  ground  of  the  unlimited  calls  of  the  Gospel,  but  held  a  very 
different  doctrine. 

Dr  Gaims  tells  us  that  Dr  Brown,  "  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Dis^ 
courses  an  the  Lord's  Supper^  speaks  without  scruple  of  Christ  as  dying 
for  *an  elect  world.'"  ^or  do  we  doubt  that  he  did  so,  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  most  likely  also  of 
his  Professor,  Dr  Lawson,  though  they  might  not  use  the  same  phrase- 
ology. Dr  Brown,  afler  making  citations  from  various  public  documents 
issued  by  the  Secession  Church  on  the  doctrine  in  question — the  death 
of  Christ  for  all  men, — in  the  work  just  referred  to,  intimated  that,  in 
as  far  as  such  authorities  were  concerned,  there  was  the  same  warrant 
for  what  he  understood  by  "  the  general  reference  of  the  death  of 
Christ"  as  making  atonement  for  all  men,  as  for  that  of  particular  re- 
demption. In  his  "  Answers  and  Defences,"  we  find  him  also  affirming, 
that  "  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Statements,"  he  and  Dr  Balmer 
taught  "  no  new  doctrine  in  the  Secession  Church."  We  demur 
to  the  accuracy  or  justice  of  this  conclusion,  and  hold  that  the  whole 
stream  of  Secession  teaching  in  public  documents,  and  by  leading  public 
nien,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion— yea,  that  tne  latter  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Secession  Church  m 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  and  that  of  Dr  Brown,  which  the  majority 
of  the  United  Secession  Synod  corroborated,  is  expressly  repudiated  and 
condemned. 

The  first  witness  which  we  adduce  in  proof  of  this  is  the  Judicial 
Testimony  of  the  first  Seceders,  in  which  they  assert — 

"  The  Eternal  Son  of  Qod,  who  was  made  maaifest  in  the  flesh,  did,  in  oar  na- 
toiQ,  as  the  second  Adam — the  public  head  and  representative  of  elect  sinners,  and 
the  midertaking  surety  for  them, — ^yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  as  a  cove- 
Bant  of  works,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  dect  sinners ;  and  that  in  their  room  and 
itead  AJ<OME — He  bore  that  punishment  threatened  in  the  law,  and  incurred  by  the 
breach  of  it."  ♦ 

Our  next  witness  is  the  Act  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Grace^'f  in 
which  they  affirm — 

•  Gib'$  Display,  vol.  i.  pp.  152-3.  f  76.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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"  The  aathor  of  the  Marrow  has  express]/  dedmied  himself  for  a  partieular  re- 
demption and  representation,  as  he  pli^y  teacheth  through  the  whole  of  his  book 
that  Christ  represented  and  sufifered  for  none  hU  the  elect"*  (The  italics  are  not 
onrs).  "  And  the  Presbytery  r^'ect  and  condemn  the  tenet  '  that  the  free,  unlimit- 
ed^ and  universal  offer  <^  Christ  in  the  (Gospel  to  sinners  of  mankind,  as  such,  is 
inoonsiatent  with  particular  redemption.*  *' 

This  lan^age  plainlj  implies — Ist,  That  they  held  the  doctnne  of 
**  particular  redemption ;  2d,  That  in  contending  for  ''  the  free,  nnre' 
stricted,  and  universal  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  sinners  of  mankind,  as 
such,"  they  were  so  far  from  making  a  universal  atonement  the  founda- 
tion of  that  offer,  as  Dr  Brown  and  the  advocates  of  the  "new  views"  do, 
that  they  expressly  rejected  and  condemned  the  tenet  that  this  universal 
offer  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption ;  and  3d, 
That  they  would  hold  it  to  be  a  misrepresentation  of  their  sentiments  to 
assert  or  insinuate,  as  Dr  Brown  does,  that,  in  advocating  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Crospel  offer,  they  in  any  way  gave  countenance  to  the  doc- 
trine of  "  a  general  reference  of  the  death  of  Christ"  in  the  sense  in 
which  Dr  Brown  employs  that  phrase — ^viz.,  as  another  phrase  for  "  uni- 
versal atonement,"  or  that  "  Christ  died  for  all  men."  It  is  added  in 
the  same  Act — 

"  That  the  intercession  of  Christ  is  infallibly  of  the  same  extent^  in  respect  of  its 
objects,  with  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  made  in  His  death ;  so  that  He  actually 
and  effectually  makes  intercession  for  oil  those  for  whom  He  laid  down  His  Kfe,  or 
for  whom  He  hath  purchased  redemption,  that  it  may  be  folly  applied  to  them  in 
due  season."t 

Nothing  could  be  more  pointed  and  more  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  sentiments  of  Dr  Brown  than  these,  and  more  to  the  same  effect  in 
the  Act.  It  is  also  to  be  speciaUy  noticed,  that  in  these  deeds  they 
uniformly  appeal  to  the  Standards,  chapter  and  section,  as  teaching  the 
same  doctrine ;  so  that  Dr  Brown's  interpretation  of  them  is  contradicted 
by  that  of  the  founders  of  the  Secession. 

In  1765,  after  long  and  vai*ied  dealings  at  different  meeting  with 
the  B.ev.  Thomas  Mur,  the  same  Synod,  "without  a  contradictory 
voice,  actually  suspended  him  from  the  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry," 
and  in  1757  the  Synod  unanimously  "  deposed  him"  for  errors  on  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  Christ,  universal  atonement,  the  ground  of  the 
Gospel  call,  and  collateral  subjects,  so  nearly  the  same,  as  those  of  Drs 
Brown  and  Balmer,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  shade  of  difference 
between  them.;(  At  a  subsequent  date  (1804)  the  Greneral  Associate 
Synod 

''  Assert  and  declare  that  Christ  died  for  all  the  elect,  and  them  only ;  .  .  ,  . 
that  all  for  whom  Christ  died  shall  infallibly  be  saved.  .  .  .  We  therefore  con- 
demn and  testify  against  the  following  errors :  .  .  .  that  Christ  died,  in  some 
sensei  for  aU  men."  \\    .... 

So  lately,  too,  as  1827,  we  find  the  United  Secession  Synod  assert- 
ing- 

"  It  is  a  deviation  from  truth  to  hold,  that  although  all  men  shall  not  be  saved, 
yet  Christ,  according  to  the  purpose  of  Qod  and  His  own  intention,  died  for  all 
men— actually  expiated  the  guilt  even  of  those  who  eventually  perish." 

♦  Gib's  Display,  p.  181  of  that  Act.  f  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

J  lb.  vol.  ii.  pp.  146-7.  ||   Testimony,  pp.  129,  131. 
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To  these  ample  testiinonies  of  a  public  character,  which  might  be 
greatly  multiplied,  almost  any  amount  of  statements  directly  repugnant 
to  the  views  of  Dr  Brown  could  be  adduced  from  the  writings  of  indi- 
Tidaal  ministers  of  the  Secession  Church.  In  the  words  of  the  Secession 
Witness,*  7ol.  i.  p.  171,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  was  the 
doctrine  on  these  points  (those  involred  in  the  Atonement  controversy), 
hdd  forth  by  the  Secession  Church  in  its  public  documents,  and  taught 
firom  itopulpits  and  its  theological  chairs,  before  this  controversy  disturbed 
it  ?  Ijie  more  this  inquiry  is  prosecuted,  the  more  the  Acts  and  Tes- 
timonies of  former  generations,  the  Catechisms  of  Fisher  and  Brown, 
and  the  writings  of  the  theological  professors,  from  Wilson  to  Dick,  are 
examined,  the  more  clearly,  certainly,  and  fully  will  it  appear  that  the 
doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  or  that  Christ  by  His  death  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Secession 
Chordi,  but  a  doctrine  which  it  repudiated,  and  a  doctrine  which  its 
founders,  and  synods,  and  professors  never  regarded  as  needed  to  fur- 
nish, or  as  capable  of  fumiwing,  any  ground  for  the  indiscriminate  and 
earnest  offer  of  the  Grospel  to  every  man." 

As  specimens  of  what  might  be  adduced,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
two  extracts,  the  one  from  a  sermon  by  Professor  William  Moncrieff  of 
AUoa,  as  given  in  the  same  periodical— 

**  As  there  are  nniveraal  eipreesioos  in  Scripture  with  respect  to  the  atonement 
in  Christ*8  death,  and  the  purchase  of  redemption  thereby,  so  there  are  universal 
expresaiona  respecting  ita  application ;  as,  when  it  is  said,  '  And  I,  if  I  he  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  nnto  me'  (John,  xii.  32).     '  By  the  righteousness  of  one  the 

free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life '  (Rom.  v.  18) 

And,  indeed,  unless  it  could  he  maintained  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  so  as  to 
save  them,  that  doctrine  of  unirersal  redemption,  or  of  Christ  having  died,  in  some 
sense^  for  all  (the  favourite  phrase  of  Dr  Brown  and  his  followers),  is  but  a  heartless 
doctrine,  bearing  nothing  of  comfort  in  it  to  perishing  sinners ;  and  besides,  it  must 
land  us  in  the  grossest  absurdities." 

Mr  Moncrieff  very  ably  illustrates  this,  and  shows,  further,  that  the 
native  offspring  of  such  doctrine  is  gross  Arminianism.  This  is  con- 
firmed in  our  own  time  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  Morisonianism — Mr 
Morison  being  at  first  one  with  Dr  Brown, — and  this  is  onlj  one  of  many 
similar  instances  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

As  we  cannot  multiply  quotations,  it  must  sufiice  to  add  here  proof 
which  is  admitted  to  be  valid  by  Drs  Brown  and  Balmer  theniselves.f 

**  Id  the  lectures  of  Dr  Dick,  and  in  the  able  and  luminous  sermons  of  Mr  Frazer 
of  Alloa,  which  will  be  allowed  to  contain  an  accurate  exhibition  of  what  was  the 
recognized  doctrine  of  the  denomination,  it  is  maintained  peremptorily  that  Christ 
£ed,  and  that  He  made  atonement  (miyfar  the  dect;  and  the  doctrine  that,  in  any 
He  died,^  ott,  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  either  of  these  authors." 


*  As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  know  this  work,  to  which  we  so  often  refer, 
and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  subject  of  thia 
paper,  we  may  state  that  it  is  a  reli^ous  periodical,  nahlished  and  conducted  at  the 
time  of  the  controversy  by  the  minority  in  the  Unitea  Secession  Church.  It  is  cha- 
TBcteriaed  by  rare  abiUt^,  and  no  doubt  did  Kood  service  at  that  time,  and  produced 
effiwta  which  still  remain,  by  its  defence  and  vindication  of  truth,  and  msBterly  ex- 
posure of  eiTor. 

t  Statement,  p.  32,  as  quoted  in  the  Libel. 
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This,  Dn  Brown  snd  Balmer  themselves  being  jndges,  is  very 
deoisire  evidenoe  as  to  the  established  doctrine  resirdin^  the  Atonement 
in  the  Secession  down  till  a  veij  recent  date ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  mys- 
terioos  that  they  were  led  to  make  an  open  avowal  of  this  fact.  It  is 
indeed  passina  strange,  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Standards  was  not 
discovered  till  some  two  hundred  years  after  weir  compilation  and  adop- 
tion, either  within  or  without  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  is  sorely 
strong  presumptive  evidence  against  Dr  Brown's  interpretation. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  United  Secession  Testimony  of  18279  i° 
which  what  are  called  the  "  new  views"  as  to  the  Atonement  are 
rather  clumsily  introduced,  to  which  Dr  Brown  appeals  in  his  Defences, 
and  which  Dr  Gaims  quotes  in  the  Memoir,  but  without  telling  us  the 
authority,  or  the  date  of  the  document  of  which  it  is  an  extract.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

''If  by  placing  ns  in  a  ioloaiie  state  were  meant  thai  tlie  anger  of  Qod  is 
appeased  by  a  trae  and  complete  satisfaction  to  josticey  so  that,  without  reference 
to  decrees  which  regulate  intention  and  determine  effect,  salvation  is  offered  to  all 
men,  then,  doabtless,  it  is  trae  that,  so  far  as  the  requisitions  of  law  and  justice  are 
concerned,  all  obetractions  are  removed,  and  every  man  may  be  called  on  as  welcome 
and  warranted  to  claim  salvation  on  the  ground  of  Christ*s  finished  work." 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  statement.  By  all  means  let  Dr  Brown 
and  the  advocates  of  universal  atonement  have  the  benefit  of  it,  so  far  as 
it  is  entitled  to  anv  deference.  It  is  not  very  intelligible,  if  it  really 
has  a  meaning  at  all.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  desperate 
attempt  to  put  a  construction  on  such  "  new  view  "  phrases  as  *'  salvable 
state,"  and  "  all  obstructions  are  removed,"  by  endless  corrections  of  the 
sentence,  as  would  explain  the  phraseology  so  as  to  render  it  consistent 
with  orthodoxy,  but  which  proved  so  great  a  failure  as  to  fail  even  to  make 
sense  at  all.  If  this  sentence  favours  Dr  Brown's  views,  then  it  contra- 
dicts the  clear  statement  of  the  same  Testimony  just  quoted  above ;  and 
this  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  framers  of  the  Testimony.  What  is  meant 
by  "  salvable  state  ?"  It  is  this  expression  which  the  above  statement 
labours  to  explain  in  an  orthodox  sense.  In  this  attempt  we  have  impossible 
suppositions  made.  It  is  insinuated  that  it  is  a  safe  phrase,  if  it  can  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  '*  complete  satisfaction  has  been  given  to 
justice"  by  the  death  of  Christ,  which  we  are  warranted  to  think  of  and 
speak  of  *'  without  reference  to  a  decree  " — ^to  a  divine  decree  or  pur- 
pose ;  or  if  we  think  of  a  decree  at  all,  we  must  not  think  of  one  '* regulat- 
ing intention  and  determining  effect."  We  have  always  thought  that 
"  intention "  behoved  to  be  inseparable  from  decree,  and  that  divine 
decrees  ever  *' determine  effect;"  and  we  are  utterly  unable  to  grasp 
what  the  framers  of  the  Testimony  mean  by  "  complete  satisfiiction  given 
to  justice  ;'^  given,  too,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  in  fulfilment  of  an 
eternal  purpose,  and  yet  "  without  reference  to  decrees  which  regulate 
intention" — the  intention  of  the  Highest.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  should  be  such  difficulty  in  finding  a  good  meaning  for  the  phrase 
"  salvable  state."  Does  it  mean  that  the  non-elect  are  put  by  the  work 
of  Christ  in  a  state  in  which  they  may  now  save  themselves  ?  This  is 
rank  Arminianism,  which  it  is  wished  to  repudiate.  Does  it  mean  that 
they  ai*e  put  into  a  state  such  that  they  can  be  saved  -by  others  ?     This 
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18  Popery.  Does  it  mean  that  tfaey  are  put  into  a  state  which  is  such 
that  it  is  now  possible  for  God  to  save  them  f  This  implies  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  God  to  change ;  because  Dr  Brown  and  the  United  Secession 
held  most  expresslj  the  doctrine  of  election,  in  opposition  to  the  Armin- 
jans,  and  avowed  also  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  de- 
clares that  God  hath  ^  ordained  the  rest  of  mankind  " — that  is,  all  except 
the  electr-^'  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sins."  So  that  their  sal- 
Tation  is  possible,  only  in  the  way  of  its  being  possible  for  God  to  change 
what  He  nath  ordained.  It  is  no  doubt  good  that  Dr  Brown  and  the 
majority  of  the  United  Secession  Church  shrank  from  carrying  out  the 
doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  as  Mr  Morison  has  done,  to  a  full 
adoption  of  the  other  Arminian  dogmas.  But  he  and  they  occupied  a 
position  which  is  illoaieal  even  to  absurdity.  Yet  Dr  Cairns  imagines 
that  it  is  a  position  far  more  eligible  than  that  formerly  held  by  Sece- 
ders,  and  than  that  of  the  Standaras.  He  speaks  accordingly  of  the  Atone- 
ment controversy  as  having  '*  by  its  remote,  as  well  as  its  direct  impression, 
exerted  a  valuable  influence  in  liberalising  the  tone  of  Scottish  theology." 
We  cannot  enter  at  any  length  into  a  discussion  of  a  third  question. 

BO  THB  PECULIAR  VIEWS  OF  DR  BROWN  HARMONIZE  WITH  THOSE 

OF  THE  REFORHERS  ? 

Kot  only  did  Dr  Brown  himself  plead  in  the  affirmative,  but  we  have 
seen  that  Uie  majority  of  the  United  Secession  Synod,  in  their  decision 
on  the  third  count  of  the  Libel,  found  that  Dr  Brown  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  Beformers. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  did  arise  some  in  Reformed  Churches  who 
held  doctrines  corresponding  to  those  held  by  Dr  Brown,  and  in  particular 
Amyraut  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ela- 
borated records  of  that  Church  in  Quick's  St/nodicon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  352,  &c. 
Like  Dr  Brown,  Amyraut  and  those  of  his  sentiments  solemnly  affirm- 
ed, *^  that  they  were  fully  persuaded  in  their  consciences  that  they  had 
never  taught,  either  by  word  or  writing,  any  doctrine  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,  or  our  Confession,  Catechisms,  &c,  ....  which  they 
had  signed  with  their  hands,  and  were  ready  to  seal  even  with  their  heart- 
blood"  (/6.  p.  353).  It  is  true  that  they  also  gave  such  explanations 
of  their  sentiments,  as  well  as  so  acquiesced  in  restrictions  laid  on  them, 
and  engaged  in  future  to  act  according  to  these,  that  the  Synod  was  led, 
afler  having  received  their  oath  and  subscription  to  the  terms,  to  give 
them  the  nght  hand  of  fellowship  by  the  hand  of  their  Moderator,  and 
honourably  to  dismiss  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  respective  charges.  It  is 
trae,  further,  that  there  was  a  similarity  between  their  doctrine  and  that  of 
Dr  Brown  as  to  the  Atonement.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Synod  of  France  was 
led  by  these  men  very  much  as  the  United  Secession  Synod  was  by  Dr 
Brown,  while  their  sentiments  had  produced  a  roost  painful  sensation  in  the 
mmds  of  the  best  Calvinistio  divines  then  living,  and  were  ably  refuted 
by  Rivet,  Spanheim,  and  others.  It  is  also  true,  in  opposition  to  what 
the  United  Secession  Synod,  in  their  deliverance  as  to  Dr  Brown's  views; 
affirmed,  as  to  his  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  that  the 
illustrious  Turretine,  the  very  highest  authority  on  such  a  subject, 
asserts  that  the  received  doctrine  among  the  Reformed  was  widely 
different  from  that  of  Amyraut,  to  whom  Dr  Brown  appeals  as  one  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement. 
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After  gtating  the  opinions  of  Amyraut,  and  asserting  that  his  views 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  having  a  general  r^erence^  were  Arminian, 
Turretine  declares  that  '^  the  received  doctrine  among  the  Reformed  was 
widely  different "  (Reeepta  vera  apud  Beformatos  sentential  aUud  Umae 
statuit)  f  and  having  given  the  views  of  the  Reformers  at  length,  he 
sums  them  up  in  terms  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation : — 

**  For  as  three  principal  parts  of  saviog  grace  are  ascribed  to  the  three  persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  respectively — election  to  the  Father,  redemption  to  the  Son,  and 
^anetification  to  the  Holy  Spirit, — they  most  have  svch  equality  of  limit  (peripheriam) 
and  extent,  that  none  have  been  elected  by  the  Father  who  have  not  been  redeemed 
by  the  Son,  and  shall  not  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit ;  and  conversely,  none  behoved 
to  be  redeemed  by  Christ  who  were  not  chosen  from  eternity  by  the  Father,  and  shall 
not  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  in  His  time  '**  (voL  i.  p.  436). 

To  this  distinguished  testimony  of  a  contemporary  of  Amyraut,  and  of 
one  second  to  none  in  his  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformers, 
we  may  add  that  of  Mosheim — 

"  The  more  I  examine  this  reconciling  system,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
is  no  more  than  Arminianism  or  Pelagianism,  artfully  dressed  up,  and  ingeniously 
covered  with  a  half- transparent  veil  of  specious  but  ambiguous  expressions ;  and  this 
judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  language  that  is  used  in  treating  this  subject  by  the 
modem  followers  of  Amyraut,  who  express  their  sentiments  with  more  ooorage, 
plainness,  and  perspicuity,  than  the  spirit  of  the  times  permitted  their  master  to 
do"(vol.ii.  p.  244). 

Dr  Maclaine,  the  translator  of  Mosheim,  in  a  note,  says,  "  The  system 
of  Amyraut  was  full  of  inconsistencies.'* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  it  was  not  till  the  Reformed  Churches 
had  more  or  less  entered  on  a  course  of  defection,  and  the  Arminian 
errors  had  spread,  that  these  views  of  Amyraut  and  his  associates  arose^ 
in  attempts  to  produce  peace  by  a  certain  measure  of  accommodation  to 
Arminianism ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  what  this  by-and-bye  brought  all 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  of  Scotland  among  the  rest, 
about  the  time  of  the  Secession. 

That  we  might  give  unity  to  this  article,  we  have  not  adverted  par- 
ticularly to  Dr  Brown's  views  of  faith  and  repentance,  though  these  are 
manifestly  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  We 
are  informed  by  good  authority,  that  when  the  basis  of  union  was  adopted, 
Dr  Brown  was  anxious  this  Catechism  should  not  be  comprehended  in 
the  Standards  of  the  U.  P.  Church. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  this  vital  subject  because,  in  our 
judgment,  it  is  one  which  all  Christians,  and  especially  all  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  should  study  and  seek  to  understand  thoroughly  at  the  present 
crisis.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  an  increased  adoption  of  Dr 
Brown's  views  may  lead.  The  issues  of  their  reception  in  the  past  are 
such  as  may  well  excite  alarm.  And  they  are  so  presented  to  the 
readers  of  this  volume  as  greatly  to  recommend  them  to  their  accept- 
ance,— inasmuch  as  they  are  exhibited  as  the  sentiments  of  one  who  is 
here  held  forth  in  many  fascinating  lights,  and  as  not  only  concurred 
in  by  the  great  majority  of  the  United  Secession  Synod,  and  declared 
by  tnem  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Standards,  but 

*  This  shows  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  were  not  those  of  Dr  Brown 
and  Amyraut,  but  those  of  the  Standards  and  of  the  SeccBsion. 
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commended  by  Dr  Gums  as  hf^ving  exerted  a  valuable  inflaenee  on 
Scottish  tfaeolo^.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  Dr  Brown's  yiews  of 
the  Atonementhave  already  spread  in  churches  which  profess  to  make 
the  Westminster  Standards  taeir  doctrinal  creed.  And  one  of  the 
worst  tendencies  of  this  volame  is  to  induce  a  persuasion  that  such  sen- 
timents may  be  held  and  prepared  without  the  violation  of  solemnly 
avowed  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  these  Formularies. 


The  Appendix  by  John  Brown,  M.D.,  Dr  Brown's  son,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  popularity  of  this  volume.  The  writer  is  already  known 
to  be  distinguisned  by  great  ability,  and  a  singular  talent  for  exhibiting 
the  common  incidents  of  life  in  very  fascinating  lights.  In  the  life  of  his 
father  there  had  occurred  a  gi^^t  variety  of  striking  events,  both  of  a 
inoomftil  and  joyous  kind.  These  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  son's 
mind  when  witnessed  by  or  rehearsed  to  him  in  his  youthful  years ;  and 
be  possesses  a  very  rare  power  of  presenting  these  to  the  very  life  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  investing  them  with  peculiar  interest  Some 
of  the  things  mentioned  might  perhaps  have  been  as  well  excluded. 
But  all  his  readers  will  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  measure  in 
which  he  introduces  them  to  a  knowledge  of  Dr  Brown,  in  what  may 
be  called  his  private  and  every-day  li^  at  home— in  his  intercourse 
with  friends — m  his  habits — in  his  recreations,  which  were  excessively 
limited — in  his  studies,  which  were  in  various  respects  excessively  severe 
and  protracted, — and,  indeed,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  in  his  more 
youthfiil  and  more  advanced  years. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  feel  constrained  to  dissent  so  decidedly  from 
Dr  Brown's  peculiar  views,  we  see  much  to  admire  in  himself  as  a  man, 
a  minister,  and  a  friend. 
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Revolution  is  the  characteristic  of  the  age.  The  despotisms  of  the 
earth  are  being  brought  into  judgment  The  Moral  Gbvemor  is 
shaking  the  systems  of  human  tyranny  in  every  land.  Another 
epoch  in  the  struggle  for  fireedom  has  arrived,  from  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  exemption.  In  the  Church  and  in  the  State,  in  kingdoms 
civili2sed  and  savage,  the  conflict  is  waged,  which  must  issue  in  the 
general  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  its  restriction  within 
limits  greatly  circumscribed.  The  stcUus  quo  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  cannot  possibly  be  retained  nor  restored.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  wall  of  China — the  protective  policy  of  Japan — ^the  East 
India  monopoly — the  despotism  of  absolute  government  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  States  of  Italy — the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  iron  yoke  of  bloody  Austria,  are  things  gone  or  going, 
never  to  be  restored.  The  struggle  may  be  fierce,  and  the  conflict  pro- 
tracted, ere  constitutional  liberty  shall  be  established  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  eternal  truth  and  righteousness ;  but  to  every  believer  in  the 
moral  dominion  of  King  Jesus,  it  must  be  apparent  that  even  now 
He  is  **  removing  those  things  that  are  shaken,  that  those  things 
which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain." 
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In  many  of  the  countries  alluded  to  above,  the  straggle  for  liberty 
is  yet  in  its  primary  stages,  having  only  reached  the  normal  stand- 
point of  a  sense  of  wrong  inflicted  by  the  strong  upon  the  weak.  In 
Britain  alone  has  the  conflict  reached  its  highest  altitude,  in  the 
assertion  of  Christian  liberty,  or  freedom  from  all  civil  control  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  Viewed  in 
this  aspect,  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity,  claiming  the  sympathy 
and  the  aid  of  every  Christian,  every  patriot,  and  every  philanthro- 
pist. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  our  American  brethren  have  only  reached 
the  initiatory  steps  on  the  way  to  universal  freedom  ;  yea,  that  their 
conflict  is  waged  upon  a  lower  platform  than  the  most  despotic  of  the 
European  nations.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  high-sounding  boasts 
of  social  freedom  which  emanate  from  Washington,  and  from  every 
city,  village,  and  hamlet  of  the  Confederated  States,  upon  each  suc- 
ceeding anniversary  of  the  great  Eepublic.  But  there  has  long  been 
heard,  mingling  with  the  notes  of  jubilee,  the  plaintive  wail  of  nearly 
four  millions  of  our  fellowmen,  to  whom  enslaved,  the  cry  of  liberty 
on  the  lips  of  their  proud  oppressors  is  worse  than  a  mockery — ^yea, 
the  dreary  re-echo  of  their  prospective  bondage.  At  such  a  season,  is 
not  the  soul  of  every  Christian  philanthropist  reminded  of  the  tears 
shed  by  Christ  upon  the  brow  of  Olivet,  when  He  beheld  the  city  and 
wept  over  it,  saying,  "  K  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in 
this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  ;  but  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes,''  &c.  The  same  infatuation  which  has  character- 
ized the  despots  of  Europe  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  The  despotism  for  which  the  seceding  States  are  contend- 
ing is  transcendently  worse  than  that  for  which  the  haughty  Bourbon 
has  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Naples,  or  for  which  the  bloody 
house  of  Hapsburg  is  made  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  OaribaldL 

For  what  do  Southern  States  propose  secession  from  the  general 
union  ?  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  upon  a  firmer  basis, 
and  extending  the  despotism  of  negro  slavery.  Why  do  Southern 
citizens  rush  to  arms,  ready  to  spill  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  or  to 
shed  their  own  ?  It  is  that  they  may  hold  undisturbed  the  right  of 
property  in  man  I — ^that  they  may  sustain  a  system,  which  has  been 
justiy  termed  the  "  sum  of  all  villanies."  We  admire  the  courage,  and 
venerate  the  man,  who,  on  the  side  of  human  freedom,  can  rush  upon 
the  cannon's  mouth,  or  mount  the  scaffold ;  but  we  can  only  pity,  if  we 
do  not  detest  the  man,  who,  in  the  sacred  name  of  law  and  Uberty, 
will  brave  the  dangers  and  incur  the  guilt  of  a  fratricidal  war,  that 
four  millions  of  his  fellowmen  may  be  held  in  bondage  ;  yea,  that  mil- 
lions unborn  may  be  reduced  to  the  social  standing  of  the  brute. 

Is  this  the  independence  for  which  such  men  as  Washington,  and 
Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  contended  in  the  high  places  of  the  field  and  the 
Senate  ?  Is  this  the  native  fruit  of  that  love  of  liberty,  for  which  the 
{>ersecuted  Puritans  and  Covenanters  sought  a  home  in  the  western 
wilderness  ?  Alas  1  that  their  venerable  and  sacred  names  should 
ever  be  mooted  in  connection  with  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  American 
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slaverj.  To  their  principles  or  policy  it  mnet  never  be  traced.  It  is 
the  progeny  of  the  Old  World  despotisms,  which  ought  to  have  been 
crashed  in  the  cradle  of  the  New  World's  liberties.  Whatever  may 
have  been  gained  by  independence  of  the  mother  country,  the  reten- 
tion of  slavery — so  honourably  renounced  by  Britain — ^has  been  a  blot 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  the  American  Bepublic,  and  seems  now  as 
though  it  would  be  its  death. 

We  ai^e  aware  that  commentators  seldom  look  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  Roman  Empire  for  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  or  the  ac- 
complishment of  promises;  but  now  that  the  Moral  Governor  has 
come  forth  from  His  place  to  punish  the  nations,  the  great  Bepublic 
of  the  West  is  not  left  unvisited.  While  European  thrones  are  being 
crushed  before  the  whirlwind  of  popular  fiiry,  the  waves  of  revolution 
are  also  breaking  on  the  Western  Continent,  and  threatening  to  sub- 
merge the  prosperity  and  progress  of  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most 
remarkable  of  modem  nations. 

Does  it  not  appear  that  the  judgment  is  one,  embracing  in  its  com- 
prehensive sweep  the  accumulatiDg  tyranny  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  ?  Modem  revolutions  bear  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  impress 
of  the  Universal  Governor.  They  have  come  not  uufrequently  like 
the  thunderbolt  from  the  serene  and  bright  canopy  of  heaven,  or  like 
(he  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar's  palace,  while  pride  and 
laxury  were  rejoicing  in  their  revels.  The  late  King  of  France  was 
boasting  of  his  power  to  scatter  the  elements  of  revolution,  only  the 
day  before  he  fled  as  an  exile  to  the  shores  of  Britain.  Our  ralers  in 
India  were  reposing  in  security  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  native  army, 
when  the  very  first  throe  of  the  social  earthquake  found  them  face  to  face 
in  conflict  with^  or  fleeing  before,  their  faithless  soldiers.  How  secure 
seemed  the  position  of  Francis  II.  in  his  own  estimation,  when  Gari- 
baldi escaped  under  cover  of  night  with  his  despised  band  of  unorgan- 
ized patriots  I  but  his  kingdom  was  finished — the  hour  of  judgment 
was  come.  Thus  it  was  with  the  rulers  of  the  States  of  Italy.  Thus 
it  was  with  the  United  States  of  America.  The  President  of  the 
great  Bepublic  could  congratulate  the  senators  and  the  people  upon 
their  peace  with  the  world — ^their  unprecedented  prosperity — their 
scientific  and  social  progress.  But  there  had  been  a  vote— a  decided 
majority  of  this  free  and  independent  people— in  favour  of  a  noble 
citizen,  the  representative  of  a  freedom  which  the  free  (?)  cannot 
brook.  This  is  all.  Universal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot,  have 
enjoyed  their  privilege — have  announced  the  national  will  as  to  who 
shall  be  President  for  the  next  four  years.  This  simple  fact  is  the 
occasion  of  all  that  revolution  and  anarchy  which  have  since  prevailed 
in  the  Sonthem  States.  Was  there  ever  such  a  case  of  self-will  and 
self-delusion  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  to  peril  the  very  existence 
of  a  mighty  nation  in  a  fratricidal  conflict  arising  out  of  sueh  an  event  ? 
There  must  have  been  a  slumbering  volcano — the  accumulation  of  guilt 
and  oppression — ere  society  could  have  been  convulsed  by  such  a  trifling 
political  incident.  These  States  must  have  been  ripe  for  judgment, 
when  they  permitted  the  most  legal  action  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
to  throw  them  into  the  attitude  of  rebellion  and  anarchy.     Surely  the 
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cry  of  oppression  has  oome  up  into  the  ears  of  the  Holj  One  of  Israel. 
There  must  have  been  inqaisition  for  blood,  when  the  Governor  among 
the  nations  permitted  the  Slave  States  of  the  Soath  to  bring  upon 
themselves  such  judgments  as  seem  now  impending.  These  slave- 
holders have,  like  Pharaoh,  been  long  entreated  to  set  their  people 
free.  Their  reply  has  hitherto  been  a  decided  reffuaL  Like  the 
haughty  monarch  of  Egypt,  they  have  passed  fresh  decrees  for  their 
retentipn,  in  the  shape  of  fugitive  slave  bills,  &c.  Every  attempt  at 
oompromise,  having  in  view  final  emancipation,  has  been  disdainfully 
rejected.  Their  '^  wise  men  "  have  counselled  them  in  measures  of 
oppression.  The  word  of  the  living  Gkxl  has  been  misinterpreted  and 
misapplied,  in  order  to  calm  the  troubled  consciences  of  Southern 
Christian  slave-masters.  Need  we  wonder  that  dire  judgments  have 
overtaken  an  enlightened  but  perverse  people  ?  As  usual,  God  has 
permitted  those  most  deeply  guilty  to  bring  the  punishment  upon 
themselves.  The  Northern  States  are  not  aggressors  upon  Southern 
social  privileges.  They  are  merely  the  defenders  of  constitutional 
liberty.  Whatever  may  be  the  disastrous  results  of  this  social  crisis, 
the  Southern  States  have  incurred  the  responsibility — the  blood  that 
may  be  shed  will  be  required  at  their  hands. 

But,  as  we  have  shown  that  the  sweep  of  Divine  judgments  has 
embraced  American  as  well  as  European  nations,  so  we  might  show, 
that  though  the  Southern  States  are  most  deeply  guilty,  both  in 
regard  to  the  primary  despotism  and  recent  rebellion,  there  are  many 
others  who  have  been  '^  partakers  in  their  sins,  and  shall  receive  of 
their  plagues." 

The  Northern  States  have  not  done  what  they  could  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  or  the  extinction  of  slavery.  Hence  they  shall 
share,  though  in  a  lighter  degree,  the  results  of  the  present  crisis. 
The  American  churches,  more  especially  the  larger  sections,  have  been 
the  defenders  and  abettors  of  slavery.  Need  we  wonder  that  the 
Southern  revolution  is  already  threatening  the  peace  of  the  Church  ; 
yea^  that  the  cause  of  missions  at  home  and  abroad  is  being  paralyzed 
by  an  exhausted  treasury.  The  churches  have  been  unfaithful  to  the 
cause  of  God  and  humanity.  Even  their  missionary  efiforts  are  stained 
by  the  wrongs  of  slavery.  If  the  gains  of  oppression  have  been  cast 
into  the  missionary  treasury — ^if  slaves  have  been  actually  sold,  when 
bequeathed  to  this  or  that  Missionary  Board, — ^is  there  not  cause  why- 
missionary  organizations  and  missionaries  should  suffer  in  the  general 
calamity  ?  Even  now,  that  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  indicates 
the  verge  of  commercial  bankruptcy,  is  manifest  in  the  churches. 
Where  the  crisis  shall  terminate  none  can  predicate. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  sermons  preached 
upon  the  fast-day  recently  held  in  connection  with  this  crisis,  there  is 
ground  to  apprehend  that  still  heavier  judgments  must  be  inflicted. 
There  may  be  sorrow  for  the  consequences  of  guilt  and  folly ;  but  there 
seems  little  evidence  of  a  sense  of  sin  before  Grod,  or  a  desire  to  keep 
such  a  fast  as  the  Lord  hath  appointed — *<  to  loose  the  hands  of  wicked- 
fMSt,  to  wndo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  gofree^  and 
that  ye  break  every  yoke,^^     Most  of  the  sermons  preached  upon  the 
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receot  fitft-day  by  the  leading  divines  of  the  Southern  States,  and  even 
some  in  the  North,  have  been  apologies  for  slavery  and  arguments  for 
secearion.  In  nothing  is  the  corse  of  slavery  more  manifest  than  in  its 
effects  upon  the  minds  of  ministers  mixed  up  with  the  system.  The 
theology  of  the  South  smells  rank  of  the  atmosphere  of  slavery.  We 
designed  to  have  noticed  the  sermons  of  such  men  as  the  Bev.  H.  J. 
Van  Dyke,  Rev.  Dr  Prime,  and  others,  largely  reported  in  the  Southern 
religious  newspapers ;  but  the  length  of  this  paper  forbids  such  a  review 
as  they  demand.  We  hope  soon  to  examine  these,  and  also  the  matured 
views  of  Dr  Hodge  of  Princeton  upon  this  subject. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  literary  or  missionary  labours  of 
the  American  churches.  They  have  done  much  in  the  elucidation  of 
theology,  the  planting  of  churches,  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in 
heathen  lands.  Their  zeal  and  energy  are  worthy  of  imitation.  But, 
in  the  matter  of  slavery,  they  have  not  onlv  failed  but  sinned,  and 
deserve  the  reproof  of  all  who  would  be  faithful  to  God  and  to  humanity. 
We  also  fully  sympathize  with  those— such  as  the  United  Presbyterian, 
Heformed  Presbyterian,  and  Secession  Churches — who,  amidst  manifold 
diiHcaltieS)  have  nobly  testified  against,  and  stood  separate  from.  Southern 
slavery. 

But  while  we  speak  of  the  sins  of  our  brethren  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  behold  with  dismay  their  impending  punishment,  let  us  remember 
that  we  are  verily  guilty  in  this  matter,  oj  our  nation  they  were  ini- 
tiated in  the  guilt  of  slavery.  It  was  one  of  the  many  evil  things  which 
they  learned  m  the  school  of  their  mother  country.  It  is  true  that  we 
liave  purchased  the  liberty  of  our  own  West  India  slaves  with  a  great 
ransom.  But  we  ought  to  have  made  our  principles  of  freedom  the  basis 
of  our  moral  influence,  and  the  riders  of  our  commercial  treaties,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  United  States  of  America.  Free  trade,  to  be  genuine,  must 
recognize  the  principles  of  personal  liberty.  To  admit  slave-grown 
ootton,  rice,  &c.,  upon  free- trade  principles,  vras  at  once  a  sin  and  a 
blander.  By  so  doing,  as  a  matter  of  mere  convenience  or  profit,  we 
hare  become  indirectly  the  real  supporters  and  extenders  of  slavery. 
But  for  the  open  British  market.  Southern  slavery  could  never  have 
reached  its  gigantic  dimensions.  The  Grod  of  providence  has  given  us 
ai)solute  control  over  many  colonies  where  cotton  and  rice  and  other 
Southern  produce  could  be  raised, — nay,  where  its  production  would  be 
a  blessing  to  our  fellow-subjects,  and  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  empire ; 
but  hitherto,  through  indolence  or  apathy,  or  pecuniary  interest,  we 
have  neglected  the  production  and  control  of  that  irhidti  lies  at  the  very 
basis  of  our  national  prosperity.  We  have  sacrificed  the  claims  of  the 
Blave,  and  connived  at  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  degraded  African,  in  order 
to  advance  our  interest  and  promote  our  aggrandizement.  We  also  have 
been  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  Southern  ^very,  and  shall  be  receivers 
of  the  plagues  now  to  he  inflicted. 

£ven  while  we  write,  dismay  is  spreading  throughout  the  land. 
Already  there  are  signs  of  commercial  disaster.  The  channels  of  trade 
are  breaking  up.  The  raw  material  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  while  the  export  market  is  almost  closed.  Want  of  employ- 
ment, high  markets,  and  commercial  depression,  are  the  sure  fore- 
ronners  of  suflPering  and  destitution.     These,  again,  impinge  upon  social 
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queBtions.  Where  the  infliction  of  judgment  may  terminate  none  can 
predict.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  look  on  as  merely  interested  spectators. 
The  conflict  waged  affects  the  rights  of  our  common  humanity.  We  are 
▼erily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  have  so  long  seen  his 
anguish,  and  have  done  so  little  for  his  deliverance.  While  we  have  been 
dulying  with  his  oppressor,  the  stroke  of  judgment  has  come,  and  we 
cannot  escape. 

It  becomes  us,  therefore,  not  merely  to  contemplate  or  deplore  the 
American  crisis  in  a  commercial  or  social  point  of  view.  In  the  present 
calamity  our  iniquity  is  laid  bare,  and  our  humility  under  the  stroke 
ought  to  become  apparent.  We  have  need  of  a  day  of  fasting  as  much 
as  the  Americans,  and,  seeing  that  we  have  helped  to  bind  the  burdens, 
we  ought  now  to  aid  in  their  removal.  It  becomes  us  to  humble  our- 
selves under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  to  plead  for  emancipation.  It 
becomes  us,  moreover,  to  aid  practically  in  the  solution  of  this  Southern 
slavery.  If  allies  spend  millions  in  a  united  resistance  of  aggression  from 
the  foe,  or  in  the  settlement  of  some  political  questicm  affecting  the  peace 
of  nations,  would  it  not  be  more  noble  for  states  and  nations  enjoying 
freedom  to  unite  in  the  purchase  of  an  enslaved  people  ?  Would  it  not  be 
a  noble  act  of  philanthropy,  worthy  of  a  nation  like  Britain,  to  open  her 
treasury,  and  aid  the  Free  States  of  America  in  purchasing  the  emancipa- 
tion of  its  slaves,  or,  at  least,  to  aid  them  in  working  out  their  freedom  ? 

Have  we  not  spent  millions  upon  millions  in  arresting  the  march  of 
European  despotism  by  the  sword  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  noble,  more 
exalted,  to  spend  a  few  millions  more  in  the  bloodless  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question,  in  which  the  civilization,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  the 
world  are  concerned  ?  Might  it  not  be  in  the  end  the  less  expensive 
mode  of  meeting  the  present  calamity  ?  Were  Britain  to  make  the 
effort,  and  become  practical  arbitrator  between  our  brethren  North  and 
South,  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  the  conflict  might  terminate,  or  how 
soon  there  might  be  added  another  nation,  mighty  and  free,  to  the  con- 
federation of  social  liberty.  Might  not  such  an  act,  at  such  a  time, 
tend  to  bind  in  indissoluble  bonds  those  nations,  which  by  blood  and  by 
fieuth  ought  to  stand  side  by  side  in  the  battle  of  freedom  ?  Would  not 
such  an  example  put  to  the  blush  every  remaining  despotism  ?  Let  it 
not  be  said  the  proposal  is  Utopian.  A  fraction  of  what  Britain  has 
spent  in  foreign  wars  would  make  our  proposal  an  accomplished  fact ; 
besides,  who  can  tell  what  blessings  might  descend  upon  the  peace-makers 
and  emancipators  of  their  down-trodden  brethren  ? 

We  hope  at  a  future  time  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject  in  its 
practical  aspects  and  bearmgs. 
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This  is,  indeed,  the  age  of  progress.  In  art,  science,  and  secular  edu- 
cation, we  are  in  advance  ot  our  fathers.  The  general  aspects  of  our 
country  are  rapidly  changing,  through  means  of  improved  agricultural 
and  arohitectunil  skill  and  appliances.  The  wealth  of  the  kingdom  is 
rapidly  accumulatbg,  while  the  means  of  social  and  domestic  comfort  are 
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steadily  on  the  increase.  Few  countries  have  enjoyed  the  privileges, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  conferred  upon  Scotland.  None  lie  under  <%li- 
;7atioiis  so  great  to  the  Moral  GoTemor.  To  all  the  privileges  of  a  social 
and  domestic  kind  with  which  our  land  has  heen  favoured,  there  have  been 
added  a  pure  gospel,  and  the  administration  of  divinely  appointed  insti- 
tutions and  ordinances.  In  the  dark  and  cloudy  day  of  our  national 
history,  God  turned  back  the  captivity  of  Zion,  and  made  the  people  to 
rejoice  in  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  of  the  land.  The  extent 
and  the  power  of  the  Scottish  Beformation  were  specially  manifest  in 
the  destruction  of  Popery.  Let  antiquarians  and  sentimentalists  whine  as 
they  may  over  the  destruction  of  Popish  shrines,  consecrated  buildings,  and 
religious  emblems,  every  true  reformer  must  rejoice  at  the  noble  attempt 
made  to  cleanse  the  land  from  idolatry.  The  only  cause  of  regret  is, 
that  every  yestige  of  Popery  was  not  swept  away,  and  that  the  names  of 
its  idols,  festival,  and  consecrated  places,  had  not  perished  in  the  general 
overthrow  of  the  system  of  Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  David,  in  reference 
to  the  worship  of  idols,  ought  to  actuate  every  adherent  of  the  Reformation. 
"  Their  drink-offerings  of  blood  will  I  not  offer,  nor  take  up  their  names 
into  my  lips." 

Instead  of  this,  we  see  in  modern  times  a  gradual  but  sure  return  to 
the  sensuous  and  ritualistic  worship  of  Popery.  It  is  not  among  those 
Dierely  who  have  retained  the  hierarchy,  and  not  a  little  of  the  worship 
of  Home,  that  modem  innovations  appear.  They  are  equally  rife  in 
Presbyterian  churches.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  **  lying  spirit "  had 
gone  forth  to  corrupt  the  taste  and  vitiate  the  worship  of  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians. It  was  the  aim  of  Knox  and  his  successors  to  restore  the 
Church  to  primitive  simplicity  and  purity,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government.  The  aim  of  many  at  present  seems  to  be,  the 
restoration  of  a  ritualistic  and  ostentatious  worship. 

This  appears,  first,  In  the  revival  of  medisevaf  architecture.  Modem 
Presbyterian  churches  must  be  made  to  resemble  the  Gothic  structures 
of  the  dark  ages,  or  the  Continental  show-rooms  of  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  proved  to  a  demonstration*  that  the  primitive  churches  were 
plain,  substantial  buildings,  adapted  to  Presbyterian  worship,  without  a 
Virgin  Mary  niche,  altar,  saint  chapel,  screen,  or  chancel.  These  latter 
were  the  growth  of  centuries ;  but  they  began  with  the  restoration  of  a 
sensuous  worship,  and  culminated  in  the  full  display  of  Popish  idolatry. 
In  describing  the  progress  of  this  vitiated  taste,  Dr  Killen,  in  his 
"  Ancient  Church,"  observes,  "  The  Christians  at  this  time  began  to 
imitate  the  magnificence  of  the  heathen  temples,  and  even  to  ape  their 
arrancrements."  "  Thus  it  is,"  he  remarks,  "  that  some  of  our  modern 
churches  at  the  present  day  are  nearly  fac-similes  of  the  ancient  edifices 
of  Paganism."  Popish  temples  were  not  made  for  the  simple  preaching 
of  the  gospel  and  administration  of  divinely  appointed  ordinances,  but 
for  show  and  superstition.  And  it  is  a  simple  fact,  that  many  modem 
Presbytenan  churches  are  not  adapted  either  for  speaking  or  hearing 
with  comfort.  The  spiritual  edification  of  the  worshippers  is  sacrificed  to 
architectural  effect,  while  the  change  of  style  is  but  the  precursor  of 
contemplated  innovations.  The  stamed  glass,  adapted  to  the  dim  reli- 
gious light  of  the  dark  ages,  has  speedily  followed  a  return  to  the  Gothic 
architecture ;  while  the  restoration  of  this  species  of  glass  has  brought 

*   Viih  0,  S.  Magazine^  vol.  iii.,  p.  38. 
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in  its  train  the  pictorial  painting  of  Bome.  In  Edinburgh,  Glai^ow, 
Aberdeen,  Ayr,  and  yarions  other  places,  the  pictorial  windows  are 
being  introduced  to  Presbyterian  churches.  Magistrates,  ministers,  and 
people,  are  actively  or  implicitly  sanctioning  these  innovations.  In 
Glasgow,  the  Cathedral  is  fast  assuming  a  Popish  aspect.  Window  aA;er 
window  is  adding  some  fresh  symbol  of  the  Papacy,  in  the  shape  of 
pictorial  illustrations  of  passages  and  characters  of  holy  writ ;  whue  in 
some  other  quarters  there  are  being  erected  **  memorial  windows  "  to 
modem  saints,  whose  place  in  the  calendar  depends  entirely  upon  the 
good  opinion  of  sorrowing  relations.  These  things,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  ornamental  crosses,  representations  of  angels,  human 
figures,  &c.,  clearly  indicate  that  the  tide  is  turned  in  favour  of  a  sensu- 
ous worship,  even  in  Presbyterian  Scotland ;  while  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  in  general  are  conniving  at,  or  silent  in  regard  to,  these  workings 
of  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity." 

Second^  The  symptoms  of  return  to  ritualistic  worship  are  also  appar- 
ent in  the  modem  rage  for  instrumental,  or  merely  artistic  music.  The 
introduction  of  the  organ  has  many  advocates  among  Presbyterians, 
clerical  and  lay.  Though  recent  attempts  at  its  restoration  have  been 
foiled,  in  some  quarters  the  scheme  is  not  abandoned.  By  its  use  in  the 
City-Hall,  Glasgow,  on  occasion  of  very  popular  sermons  and  lectures, 
together  with  the  employment  of  humbler  instruments  in  the  practice  of 
church  music,  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  are  being  prepared  for 
its  wholesale  introduction. 

Not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
God,  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  perversion  of  public  sentiment,  both 
in  respect  to  the  songs  of  Zion  and  the  duty  of  personal  worship.  Many 
seem  to  have  no  higher  idea  than  the  contemplation  of  religious  service 
duly  and  tastefully  performed.  The  only  difference  between  the  concert 
and  the  meeting  for  worship  is,  the  day  and  the  subjects.  In  not  a  few 
of  our  fashionable  city  churches,  none  sing  save  the  band.  There  may 
be  seen,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  entire  congregations  who  praise  Grod  by 

Sroxy  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath ;  or  rather,  who  listen  to  the  artistic 
iscoursing  of  sacred  music,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  prayers  and 
sermons.  The  devotional  spirit  must  surely  have  sunk  to  zero,  when 
Zion's  professed  worshippers  have  only  artistic  melody,  rendered  by 
hired  performers,  to  present  to  the  God  of  the  sanctuary.  Instead  of 
praise  waiting  for  G^  in  Zion,  there  is  simply  a  congregation  waiting 
for  a  musical  entertainment.  We  need  not  wonder  that  Rome  should 
feast  the  senses  by  gorgeous  show  and  fascinating  music,  when  she  has 
removed  the  bread  from  the  gospel  table,  and  poisoned  the  very  wells  of 
salvation ;  but  that  any  Presbyterian  congregation  should  consent  to 
deprive  itself  of  uniting  in  the  praise  of  God,  is  beyond  comprehension. 
We  would  not  speak  uncharitably  of  those  who  may  sin  through  ignorance 
in  this  matter,  never  having  been  taught  their  duty  to  God  ;  but  that  such 
things  should  be  enooura^red  by  ministers  and  elders,  and  connived  at  by 
the  Courts  of  the  Churcii,  is  a  thing  which  can  scarcely  be  too  strongly 
repi'ehended.  Those  who  come  between  a  holy  God  and  Zion's  wor- 
shippers, by  the  substitution  of  anything  in  the  place  of  His  appointed 
service,  involve  the  guilt  of  will-worship,  and  provoke  to  wrath  tihe  Lord 
of  the  sanctuary. 

In  the  primitive  Church  there  was  no  instrumental  music,  no  merely 
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artistic  perfonnanoe,  and  no  silent  spectators,  while  the  God  of  Zion 
was  l>eing  praised.  '*  In  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  syilagogue,  the 
whole  oonoregation  joined  in  the  singing ;  but  instrumental  music  was 
never  brought  into  requisition.  The  earlj  Christians  believed  that  the 
orirans  of  the  human  voice  are  the  most  appropriate  vehicles  for  giving 
utterance  to  the  feelings  of  devotion,  and,  viewing  the  lute  and  the  harp 
as  the  carnal  ordinances  of  a  superannuated  dispensation,  they  rejected 
their  aid  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary."  *  Chrysostum,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Cliristian  fathers,  describes  the  music  of  the  flutes,  sack- 
huts,  and  psalteries,  of  the  temple  worship,  as  only  befitting  the  children 
"t'the  Gharch.  "It  was,"  he  affirms,  "  permitted  to  the  Jews  as  sacri- 
tice  was,  for  the  heaviness  and  grossness  of  their  souls.  God  conde- 
scended to  their  weakness,  because  they  were  lately  drawn  off  from  their 
idol^;  bat  now,  instead  of  instruments,  we  may  use  our  own  bodies  to 
praise  Him  withal." 

Can  it  be  that  the  boasted  progress  of  modem  times  is  bringing  us 
I*ack  to  the  childhood  of  the  Church's  capacity  ?  There  must  surely 
l>e  something  lacking  in  regard  to  vital  doctrine  and  devotional  spirit, 
when  organs  and  choirs  are  being  substituted  for  the  personal  praises  of 
ti-e  congregation.  A  book  has  been  lately  written  upon  the  '^  I  will's" 
0'  the  Psalms,  which,  we  think,  might  be  supplemented  by  one  upon  the 
''  I  will  praise"  of  the  ancient  songs  of  Zion.  Nothing  is  more  marked 
than  the  personality  of  the  service  brought  out  in  the  book  of  Psalms. 
The  most  exalted  are  not  above,  nor  the  humblest  beneath,  celebrating 
God's  praise.  "  Kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people ;  princes,  and  all 
jud|7cs  of  the  earth  :  both  voung  men,  and  maidens ;  old  men,  and 
•  hildren :  let  tliem  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Psalmody 
ciuees  with  the  command,  ''  Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord."  As  there  shall  be  no  saint  in  heaven  excluded  from  praising 
l^od  and  the  Lamb,  so  there  ought  to  be  no  service  of  song  in  the 
Church  on  earth,  in  which  all  cannot  participate.  How  solemn  is  the 
responsibility  of  modem  innovators,  who  imitate  Antichrist  in  their 
musical  perforaianees,  rather  than  Christ,  who  closed  the  sacramental 
supper  by  a  sacred  song,  not  sung  before  the  disciples^  but  with  them 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30). 

Third,  The  same  spirit  of  innovation  which  marks  the  style  and  the 
inubic  of  the  sanctuary,  is  also  affecting  both  the  spirit  and  the  attitude 
^'t  prayer.  Daring  the  dark  ages  of  ropery  prayer  became  a  pompous 
i'^nn,  consisting  more  in  the  attitude  of  the  body  and  the  repetition 
of  stereotyped  forms,  than  in  any  intelligible  exercise  of  united  suppli- 
'^tion  to  God.  The  Reformation  at  once  swept  away  the  Latin  formu- 
•anes  and  the  kneeling  posture.  Viewed  in  one  aspect,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  kneeling,  either  in  public  or  private  devotions.  But,  seeing 
Hiat  kneeling  was  associated,  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers,  with  the 
^  lasphemous  adoration  of  the  host — the  bowing  of  the  knee  in  passing 
the  altar,  or  in  looking  upon  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, — it  was  but  natural 
^nd  wise  that  they  should  return  to  another  scriptural  attitude  in  prayer, 
''nimon  to  the  assemblies  of  the  Jewish  and  early  New  Testament 
vorshippers.  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  the  middle 
j^  the  second  century,  prayer  without  a  liturgy,  and  standing  as  the 

*       *  "  Tho  Ancient  Church,"  p.  465. 
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attitude,  marked  the  characteristics  of  the  early  worshippiDor  assemblies, 
*'  When  the  reading  ceases  (the  reading  of  the  Scriptures),  tne  president 
delivers  a  discourse,  in  which  he  makes  an  application,  and  exhorts  to 
the  imitation  of  these  good  things.  Wc  then  rise  together  and  prai/J' 
Again,  *'  The  president,  in  like  manner,  offers  up  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings according  to  his  abilitj/"  Neither  set  forms  nor  kneelincr  in 
the  primitive  Church.  The  liturgy  and  the  bowing  of  the  knee  came 
with  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstautiation,  the  worship 
of  images,  and  other  idolatrous  rites  of  Popery.  Both  being  removed 
at  the  Reformation,  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  laid  down  in 
accordance  with  Presbyterian  polity,  makes  provision  for  neither.  Is  it 
not  ominous  when  ministers,  who  have  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith, 

?lead  for  and  encourage  the  practice  of  both  ?  The  introduction  of  a 
•resbyterian  liturgy  has  been  advocated  by  Dr  Robert  Lee  before  the 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church,  and  has  been  employed  in  con- 
ducting the  public  worship  in  his  own  congregation.  In  Aberdeen  and 
Glasgow,  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  have  at  times  recom- 
mended kneeling  at  prayer,  or,  practically,  sitting.*  There  are  some 
congregations  already,  in  whole  or  in  part,  acting  on  these  counsel^ 
At  length  the  Rev.  Dr  Guthrie,  Free  Church  Minister,  Edinburgh,  has 
addressed  his  congregation  on  the  subject,  "  expressing  his  opinion,  that 
to  stand  whilst  singing  is  morally,  as  well  as  physically,  the  appropriate 
position ;  and  that  to  kneel  at  prayer  is  far  more  likely  to  create  and 
preserve  reverential.  feeHngs  than  the  present  general  practice  of  stand- 
mg."  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  congregation  will  take  the 
hint,  and  whether  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  shall  deal  with  the 
matter,  should  they  do  so.  These  are  signs  of  change  rather  than  of 
progress.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  they  seem  to  be  the  har- 
binorers  of  a  return  to  the  ritualism  for  which  the  Prelatic  Church  and 
the  Papacy  have  been  alike  condemned  by  sound  Presbyterians.  Such 
movements  are  a  wanton  outrage  upon  the  standards  and  practice  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Reasons  weightier  than  the  opinions  of  the  most 
popular  doctors  in  Scotland  would  be  necessary  ere  the  consciences  of  God's 
people  should  be  wounded,  or  the  unity  of  the  Church  broken,  by  such 
mnovations.     What  we  need  is  the  revival  of  a  truly  devotional  spirit. 

Taking  these  and  many  other  practical  matters  as  evidence  how  the 
tide  is  flowing,  wo  cannot  but  express  the  most  sincere  alarm  for  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  If  we  add  to  these  the  fact,  that  in  one  uni- 
versityf  the  logic  chair  has  been  filled  by  an  avowed  adherent  of  the  school 
of  Positivism,  and  that  in  another  the  Greek  Professor  J  has  travelled 
entirely  out  of  his  course  to  blot  out  the  lines  of  distinction  between 
truth  and  error ;  yea,  to  rejoice  that  such  men  as  a  Pusey,  a  Maurice,  an 
Arnold,  and  a  Kingsley — *'  men  removed  a  whole  diameter  from  one 
anothei^* — should  be  found  preaching  in  the  same  communion — nav, 
more,  denouncing  what  he  termed  the  "  theological  habitude  of  our 
churches,"   which  rejects  the  fellowship  of  these    "  broad   Theology 

*  The  so-called  kneeling  of  many  Presbyterians  Is  simply  sitting  with  \he  head 
inclined.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  standing  at  praise ;  but  the  general  experience 
of  the  South  has  been,  that  where  the  practice  was  adopted,  sitting  down  at  prayer 
has  gradually  been  introduced. 

t  Aberdeen.  |  Professor  Blaikic. 
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•i.vines," — where  is  there  any  security  for  the  preservation  of  our  Pres- 
Lyteriao  poh'ty,  or  even  our  Protestant  faith  ? 

The  same  latitudinarian  spirit  which  attempts  the  amal^mation  of 
the  various  churches  in  Scotland,  while  making  provision  for  the  per- 
petuation of  all  their  points  of  difference,  will  carry  us  over  the  border 
info  the  arms  of  Prelacy ;  yea,  over  the  borders  of  Protestant  truth,  into 
the  embrace  of  "  the  Mother  of  Harlots." 

There  are  several  other  things  which  we  designed  to  have  noticed, 
more  especially  the  spread  of  doctrines  whose  tendency  in  the  past  has 
i'oen  ever  Homewards,  and  the  pollution  of  our  religious  literature  bv 
Popish  pictures  and  symbols,  together  with  the  perversion  of  fancy-work 
rmd  personal  omamenU>  by  Popish  devices  ;  but  space  forbids  the  further 
pixsecution  of  the  subject  at  present.  We  have  said  enough  to  excite 
tiie  alarm  of  those  who  have  a  regai*d  for  the  cause  of  the  Keformation. 
No  careful  observer  can  mark  the  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  innovations  in  progress  or  in  prospect,  without  exclaiming,  with 
Daniel,  "  O,  my  Lord,  what  shall  the  end  of  these  things  be?" 


(RviiUnl  ^aiUti  at  §ew  ^aaU. 

77«  Fifty  Yeari  StmggU  of  the  ScoUiek  Cbvenant«r#--1638-88.     By  James 
Dodds.    Third  edition.    Edinbargh  :  Edmonstoa  &  Doaglas.    1861. 

Wf.  are  happy  to  see  that  this  work  has  reached  the  third  edition. 
The  subject  and  the  author  are  worthy  of  public  patronage.  We 
'i'.era  it  a  favourable  sign  of  the  times,  that  a  course  of  public  lectures 
u|>on  the  Covenanters,  and  that  a  volume  containing  these  lectures, 
should  command  such  interest  in  this  exciting  age.  We  are  not 
aware  what  are  the  ecclesiastical  relations  in  which  our  author  stands, 
uor  do  we  care  to  inquire.  We  welcome  his  noble  efforts  to  exhibit, 
in  the  light  of  principle  and  facts,  the  character  and  contendings  of  the 
Svottish  Covenanters.  Although  we  may  not  endorse  every  sentiment, 
iior  contemplate  each  event  from  the  same  stand-point,  we  cannot 
tiiil  to  express  our  cordial  sympathy  with  the  writer,  nor  to  render 
"incere  thanks  for  the  service  which  he  has  so  nobly  done  to  the  cause 
'j1  tnith  and  freedom.  The  origin  and  object  of  the  volume  are  stated 
irj  the  preface. 

'*  The  following  work  was  originally  prepared  as  a  coarse  of  lectures,  which  were 
Slivered  at  intervals  of  leisure,  in  Eklinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  several  other 
oi  OQr  laige  towns 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  this  little  work  docs  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  history 
of  the  period  selected,  or  properly  a  history  at  all.  It  is  only  a  series  of  descriptive 
f'^dehet,  meant. to  represent  in  outline  tho  successive  phases  of  the  Covenanting 
Straggle." 

The  lectures  bear  evidence  of  deep  research  and  maturity  of  thought, 
^hile  there  appears  a  heartiness  of  purpose  and  a  genuine  sympathy 
^\  orthy  of  their  ennobling  theme.  To  this,  and  the  eloquent  enthusiasm 
"f  the  speaker,  we  must  attribute  in  part  the  favourable  reception 
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which  this  defence  of  the  Covenanters  has  obtained  among  the  elite 
of  our  great  cities.  But  we  shall  not  ascribe  it  all  to  this.  There  is 
a  chord  of  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land, and  among  the  genuine  lovers  of  liberty  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
which  needs  only  to  be  touched  by  the  popular  exhibition  of  their 
wrongs,  in  order  to  awaken  a  general  interest.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  multitude  of  professing  Christians  are  ready  to  accept 
the  principles  of  the  Covenanters,  as  embodied  in  the  creed  of  the 
Church — for  this  cannot  be  expected  while  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
truth  and  testimony  for  which  these  noble  martyrs  bled  and  died  ; 
but  there  is  a  popular  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  which  noight 
be  better  improved  by  their  successors  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  faith  for  which  they  contended  to  the  death. 
For  ourselves,  we  venture  to  aflBirm,  that  more  might  have  been  effected 
in  reviving  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  had  we  been 
more  active  and  energetic  in  presenting  our  principles  on  every 
favourable  occasion  to  the  general  public  in  the  way  of  lectures,  or  in 
the  free  circulation  of  tracts  embodying  the  truths  and  facts  of  the 
covenanting  era.  We  cast  no  reflection  upon  the  stem  adherence  to 
our  Testimony  manifested  by  Original  Seceders ;  but  we  do  say,  with  all 
deference,  that  as  regards  the  general  public,  our  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ment is  a  dead  letter.  It  will  not  be  inquired  for,  nor  read  by  the 
general  public  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  present  its  principles  in  popular 
form,  as  our  author  has  done,  by  means  of  tracts  and  lectures.  There 
are  seasons  when  the  struggle  for  freedom  awakens  fresh  interest  in 
the  conflict  by  which  our  liberties  were  won.  It  should  be  ours  to 
mark  the  signs  of  the  times,  so  that  we  may  give  expression  to  our 
covenanted  principles,  wherever  the  Bang  of  Zion  may  set  before  us 
an  open  door. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  sympathize  so  strongly  with  Mr  Dodds, 
and  with  every  friend  of  the  Covenanters,  when  delineating  the  cha- 
racters or  recording  the  principles  of  our  Scottish  martyrs,  even  thongli 
they  may  not  take  their  stand  on  our  ecclesiastical  platform.  It  is 
apparent  that  no  historian,  patriot,  or  philanthropist,  can  hold  faith- 
ful converse  with  the  mighty  dead  in  reference  to  their  struggles  in 
the  cause  of  God,  without  approximating  to  their  living  representa- 
tives in  sympathy  and  regard.  We  do  not  know  a  single  historian, 
unless  such  as  have  been  encrusted  with  unyielding  prejudice,  or  such 
as  have  written  for  popular  favour  without  regard  to  truth,  who  havo 
not  become  converts  to  the  leading  views  of  the  Covenanters,  while 
tracing  their  eventful  struggle.  Novelists,  politicians,  and  enslaved 
ecclesiastics,  may  malign  their  characters  and  misrepresent  their  cause  ; 
but  no  untrammelled  author  can  contemplate  the  noble  stniggle  of 
the  Covenanters,  without  assimilation  to  their  views  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

In  this  respect  our  author  has  drunk  deep  of  their  spirit,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  he  only  requires  to  see  their  principles  as  emanating 
from  the  fountain  of  all  truth,  in  their  adaptation  to  all  men,  in  ordei- 
to  become  a  practical  Covenanter. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  his  lectures,  as  now  published,  are  in 
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advance  of  some  statements  made  in  the  earlier  delivery,  regarding 
the  principles  of  toleration  held  and  practised  hy  the  Covenanters. 
We  feel  assured  that  it  only  requires  a  little  more  reading  and  reflec> 
tion  to  dispel  every  vestige  of  prejudice  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It 
only  requires  a  calm  contemplation  of  Popery,  as  delineated  in  the 
Word  of  Grod  and  developed  in  the  page  of  history,  to  show  that  the 
Covenanters  acted  justly  as  well  as  wisely  in  giving  no  quarter  to 
Rome.  Viewing  Popery  and  Prelacy  as  systems  denounced  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  opposed  to  the  primary  rights  of  God  and  man, 
they  could  not  but  seek  their  extirpation.  This,  however,  they  sought 
not  by  violence  to  the  persons  of  any,  but  by  withholding  politically 
whatever  might  tend  to  foster  these  systems,  and  by  giving  no  counte- 
nance, socially  or  ecclesiastically,  to  their  development  By  Bible 
principles,  rather  than  by  literary  canons,  must  the  Covenanters  be 
judged.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  our  author  has  arrived  at  a  very  just 
standard ;  but  the  former  must  also  be  applied  as  the  basis  of  moral 
action. 

"  According  to  the  modem  view  of  hiBtory,  every  people,  every  party,  are  entitled 
to  a  lair  exposition,  to  be  fiurly  displayed  in  the  light  of  their  own  times  and  their 
own  ideas,  and  are  not  to  be  judged  off-hand  by  abstract  mles,  or  by  the  standard 
of  modem  notions.  This  is  how  I  mean  to  deal  with  the  Covenanters.  I  am  no 
apologist  of  theirs — ^no  endorser  of  their  opinions  and  acts — no  predetermined  censor 
of  their  opponents  the  Cavaliers, — I  desire  to  follow  implicitly  wherever  the  current 
of  historic  jostice  leads.  My  only  test  in  judging  parties,  whether  past  or  ezistbg, 
is  this, — who  have  done,  or  are  doing  most,  so  far  as  the  ideas  and  circumstances  of 
their  age  will  permit,  for  the  greatest  possible  happiness  and  the  greatest  possible 
development  of  mankind  ? 

I  must  confess,  by  reason  of  this  very  test,  that  my  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Covenanters.  I  look  upon  them  as  the  party  in  their  own  time,  who,  so  far  as 
Iho  ideas  and  circumstances  of  that  time  would  permit,  did  battle  for  the  cause  of 
human  liberty." 

This  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Their  battle  for  freedom 
was  based  upon  their  supreme  regard  for  the  truth  of  God  and  the 
crown  rights  of  Zion's  King.  The  freedom  achieved  was  the  result 
of  truth  vindicated  and  embodied  in  the  Reformed  Church  and  State. 
It  is  when  viewed  in  this  higher  aspect — in  their  relation  to  King 
Jesus  and  his  cause  on  earth — that  the  Covenanters  appear  in  their 
noblest,  most  exalte4  character  and  position. 

Mr  Dodds'  work  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  additional  information 
which  it  contains,  drawn  directly  from  the  State  Papers,  to  which  he 
has  had  free  access.  It  is  also  highly  valuable  for  the  light  in  which 
the  events  of  the  covenanting  and  suffering  era  are  placed,  by  one 
dealing  with  the  subject  as  a  lawyer  sifting  truth  from  a  great  mass 
of  conflicting  evidence.  We  feel  assured,  that  however  high  he  may 
ascend  iu  his  profession,  his  advocacy  of  the  down-trodden  Covenanters 
will  remain  as  the  choicest  of  his  honours  in  the  transmission  of  his 
name  to  posterity. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  space  for  some  of  his  special  scenes 
and  leading  characters,  which  are  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master ;  but 
these,  to  be  seen  in  their  beauty  and  power,  must  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  facts  or  principles  out  of  which  they  emanate.      We 
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commend  this  book  as  a  whole  to  our  readers ;  and  while  we  differ  iu 
several  things  from  its  conclosions,  we  have  felt  greatly  refreshed  by 
its  perosal.  It  cannot  fail  to  awaken  interest  in  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North,  where  the  Covenanters  are  only  known  as  traduced  by 
novelists  and  partisan  historians. 


An  Exposition  of  the  JSeretical  Tendencies  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Eadie's  Awdytieal 
Conoordancet  or  the  Bible  Classified.  By  James  Johnstone,  Larchhill,  near 
Moffat,  an  Elder  of  the  Free  Chorch  of  Scotland.  Moffat,  William  Mair. 
London :  James  Kisbet  &  Co.,  &c. 

Our  space  prevents  us  from  giving  more  than  the  briefest  notice  of 
this  pamphlet.  The  leading  object  of  Mr  Johnstone  is  to  notice  a 
rather  wrathful  than  telling  criticism  by  Dr  Eadie,  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Magazine,  on  a  former  work  by  our  author.  In  his 
previous  work,  Mr  Johnstone  had  fhtimated,  that  from  the  way  in  which 
Dr  Eadie  had  treated  some  of  the  prominent  doctrines  of  Calvinism  in 
his  Concordance,  the  Doctor  had  given  ground  to  suspect  that  his 
attachment  to  these  doctrines  was  not  of  the  warmest  kind,  and  that 
he  was  not  free  of  some  bias  towards  those  of  a  different  system.  In 
this  pamphlet  Mr  Johnstone  shows,  with  considerable  force  of  argu- 
ment, that  Dr  Eadie  has  failed  to  prove  that  his  former  remarks  were 
groundless,  and  adduces  additional  proof  that  there  is  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  that  the  Doctor  is  animated  by  no  very  friendly  feeling 
towards  some  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  creed. 

The  argument  by  which  Mr  Johnstone  sets  forth  the  grounds  which 
exist  for  this  suspicion  is  as  follows  : — Ist,  "  An  Analytical  Concord- 
ance i>rofes8es  to  collect,  under  separate  divisions  called  *  books,'  'chap- 
ters/ and  'sections,'  all  the  different  doctrines  and  subjects  of  the 
Bible."  2d,  Dr  Eadie's  work  does  not  profess  to  be  an  original  compila- 
tion. He  admits  that  he  followed  as  his  guide  in  the  construction  of 
it  a  work  of  the  same  kind  planned  by  Matthew  Talbot  in  1800,  and 
reprinted  by  Dr  West  in  America,  and  Mr  Whowell  in  this  country. 
3d,  That  in  the  original  work,  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  predestina- 
tion, justification  by  faith,  and  imputed  righteousness,  have  a  promin- 
ent place  assigned  them;  while  Dr  Eadie  eschews  the  use  of  such  head- 
ings of  chapters  or  sections,  and  supplies  their  place  with  such  mystical 
and  ambiguous  phrases,  on  the  one  hand,  as  *'  Man — Spiritual,"  "  The 
Divine  decrees  and  choice,"  and  on  the  other,  of  such  expressions  as 
"  Connection  of  Faith  with  Salvation,"  and  "  Justification  by  Faith 
bringing  Righteousness,"  which  admit  of  an  Arminian  interpretation. 
We  cannot  deny  that  this  is  ominous,  especially  as  Dr  Eadie,  we  know, 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  Dr  Brown,  and  supported  the  motion  of  Dr 
King,  which,  as  stated  in  our  review  of  this  case,  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Secession  Synod,  and  in  which  it  was  declared  that  Dr  Brown 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Standards. 

In  this  pamphlet,  Mr  Johnstone  also  renews  his  protest  against  the 
countenance  and  support  which  "  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church,  who 
sway  the  proceedings  of  her  General  Assemblies,"  have  been  giving  to 
union  on  latitudinarian  principles  in  the  Colonies,  and  against  a  cor- 
responding course  which  he  sees  looming  in  the  distance  at  home. 
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OUR  DEBT  LIQUIDATION   SCHEME. 

Wb-  feel,  that  although  our  Debt  Liquidation  Scheme  is  not  yet 
secured,  it  is  not  premature  to  raise  our  Ebenezer  even  now,  and  say, 
"Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us."  We  never  had  any  doubt  of 
the  ability  of  our  people  to  raise  in  three  years  the  £2542  required 
of  them  ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  and  encouraging  that  their  willing- 
ness has  generally  been  equal  to  their  ability.  We  are  encouraged 
thereby  to  believe  that  there  is  among  us  an  amount  of  liberality,  of 
public  spirit,  and  of  intelligent  zeal  for  the  cause  we  uphold,  which 
will  do  yet  greater  things  in  time  to  come  ;  for  certain  we  are  that 
those  who  have  given  most  liberally,  instead  of  thinking  that  they 
have  established  a  claim  for  exemption  from  future  calls,  will  feel,  that 
as  they  have  been  devising  libera)  things  already,  that  by  liberal 
things  they  must  continue  to  stand.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Birsay,  all  the  congregations,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  settled  ministry, 
have  given  something  to  our  Scheme  ;  and  though  it  is  a  far  cry  to 
the  Orkneys,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  our  brethren  there  will 
feel  that  they  ought  not  to  allow  the  other  congregations — including 
several  zealous  vacant  congregations — ^to  bear  sdl  the  burden  and  all 
the  credit  of  carrying  this  Scheme  through  to  completion.  Notwith- 
standing their  recent,  and  perhaps  present,  difficulties,  we  folly  expect 
also  that  the  public-spirited  congregation  in  Thurso  will  claim  to 
have  a  share  in  this  movement  before  it  terminates.  But,  whatever 
is  done,  must  now  be  done  at  once.  The  term  within  which  the 
Scheme  must  be  completed  expires  in  May ;  and  the  congregations 
and  individuals  from  whom  subscriptions  are  yet  expected  ought  to 
have  them  raised  and  reported  to  Mr  J.  B.  Gillies,  79,  Abbotsford 
Place,  Glasgow,  by  the  1st  of  May,  so  that  the  Synod,  which  meets 
early  in  that  month,  may  have  the  whole  state  of  the  Fmid  before 
them,  and  be  enabled  to  wind-up  the  Scheme. 

We  have  spoken  hopefolly  of  our  prospect  of  success,  because, 
although  there  is  a  considerable  sum  still  to  be  gathered  in,  we  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that  our  friends  in  the  Church  will  take 
care  that  our  bark  shall  not  l)e  wrecked  when  just  within  sight  of 
harbour.  *  But  we  have  to  inform  our  friends  who  have  not  yet  sub- 
scribed, and  those  who  may  be  able  to  increase  their  subscriptions, 
that  additional  help  at  the  present  time  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  In  the 
case  of  one  congregation,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  enlarge  the  grant  from  the  Central  Fund 
to  £50,  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  of  raising  the  quota  expected 
from  them,  and  this  additional  sum  will  require  to  be  met  somehow. 
Your  Committee  could  not  crush  the  hopes  of  even  one  Congregation, 
by  refrising  forther  aid,  feeling  assured  that  the  Scheme  would  not 
be  permitted  to  fail  for  this  item.  We  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying, 
that  although  all  the  subscriptions  already  promised  should  be  forth- 
coming ^d  that,  from  death  and  other  causes,  cannot  be  exj>ected), 
there  will  still  be  this  deficiency  of  £50,  which  must  be  provided 
for.  There  is  a  call,  therefore,  for  further  liberality ;  and  we  hope 
some  of  our  friends  will  yet  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Central  Fund, 
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which  has  never  yet  been  made  up  to  the  full  amount  required. 
We  must  not  be  beat  After  haying  counted  the  cost,  and  found  that 
we  are  able  to  finish,  we  must  not  leave  our  tower  incomplete,  when 
little  more  than  the  cope-stone  is  required  to  be  added. 


Statb  of  Scheme  at 

Local  Fund. 

Aberdeen,    £100    0    0 

Arbroath, 64    0    0 

Auchinleck, 100    0    0 

Ayr, 100    0    0 

Carluke 119  13    9 

Gastletoo, 

Oolmonell, 

Coapar-Angna, 65    0    0 

Dandee,  60    0    0 

Edinbnigh, 

Glasgow, 102    0    0 

Ktlmamock, 10    0    0 

Kilwinaiog, 

Kirkintilloch, 240    0    0 

Kirriemoir, 55    6  10 

Midholm, 200    0    0 

Perth, '   100    0    0 

PoUockshaws,  230    0    0 

Stranraer, 90    0    0 

James  Bayers,  Esq 

Mr  Beattie 

W.  Fergusson,  Esq., 

C.  0.  H., 

Mr  Borland, 

Mr  Adam  Smith,  London,  

Anonymons, 

Friends  in  Shottsbum  Con- 
gregation, per  Bey.  John 

Ritchie, 


'  Februabt  9,  1861 

• 

OeatralFond. 

1\>taL 

Stmtobeiaifled. 

£31   10 

6 

£131 

10 

6 

Paid  ap. 

64 

0 

0 

103    1    2 

100 

0 

0 

£5    0    0 

150    0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

Paid  np. 

119 

13 

9 

29    6    3 

4    0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3    5 

0 

3 

5 

0 



65 

0 

0 

Paid  up. 



60 

0 

0 

Do. 

20    0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Do. 

50    0 

0 

152 

0 

0 

48    0    0 

10 

0 

0 

Paid  np. 

80    0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

Do. 

240 

0 

0 

Do. 

1     5 

0 

56 

11 

10 

23    8    2 

200 

0 

0 

Paid  np. 

100 

0 

0 

Do. 

230 

0 

0 

Do. 

90 

0 

0 

143    6    8 

100    0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Paid  np. 

50    0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Do. 

1    0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Do. 

1    0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Do. 

1     0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Do. 

2    0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Do. 

10    0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Do. 

7    0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

£1636    0    7    £512    0    6  £2148     1     1    £352    2    3 
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MR   ARCraBALD   WHITE,    ELDER   IN   THE    CONGREGATION   OP  WHITBURN. 

We  have  this  month  to  record  the  death  of  a  highly  esteemed  member  and  elder  of 
the  United  Original  Secession  Church. 

At  Boughsyke,  parish  of  Whitbam,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  December  last, 
Mr  Archibald  White  was  removed  from  the  troubled  scenes  of  earth,  and  as  we 
hope,  on  good  grounds,  called  to  enter  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
Qod.  He  was  baptised  on  the  20th  February,  1791,  by  the  Bev.  Professor  Archi- 
bald Bruce,  Whitburn,  after  whom  he  was  also  named.  During  his  clAdhood  and 
early  manhood  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  instruction  under  this  illustrious  divine,  and 
was  strongly  attached  to  him.  A  member  of  his  &mily  says,  "  I  have  seldom|if  ever 
heard  him  speak  of  Bruce  without  calling  him  '  the  venerable  or  the  venerated.*  ** 
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For  Kmie  months  he  had  shown  sjmptoms  of  declining  strength,  but  it  was  only 
afiew  da?fl  before  hts  demise  that  the  hand  of  death  seemed  to  be  npoo  him. 
DaHng  a  long  life,  Mr  W.  gave  Tery  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  one  who  feared 
th«  Lord,  and  who  had  hope  in  His  mercy.  Religion  was  evidently  the  subject  of 
his  chief  concern.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  and  of  strongly  marked 
individoality  of  character.  No  one  could  be  long  in  his  society  without  perceiving 
this.  His  knowledge  was  extensive,  and  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  very  keen, 
and  oftentimes  strongly  expressed.  In  controversy,  his  piercing  eye  and  sbarp- 
featnred,  intelligent  countenance,  his  clear,  distinct  voice,  and  natural  emphasis  of 
expression,  gave  him  a  seeming  sternness  and  severity ;  but,  while  he  was  so  fear- 
lessly honest,  that  he  dared  to  call  everything  by  its  proper  name,  and  at  all  times 
to  advocate  what  he  believed  true  and  right,  and  to  condemn  error  and  sin,  he  was 
albo  fiiH  of  kindness,  and  possessed  the  most  generous  and  affectionate  disposition 
that  conld  anywhere  be  found.  He  was  strictly  a  man  of  his  word,  and  one  who 
loved  the  truth  and  peace.  Tho  latter  he  earnestly  desired,  the  former  he  must 
have  at  any  price. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large,  and  con- 
tiDued  to  do  so  to  the  end.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  ardently  at- 
tached to,  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  and  Reformed  Church  of  the  First  and 
S^^cond  Beformadons.  At  the  disruption  of  the  Original  Secession  Synod  in  1852, 
at  the  expense  of  much  feeling,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  the  congregation  at 
Wbitbam  on  its  accession  to  the  Free  Church,  and  to  remain  in  connection  with 
the  Synod.  He  fislt  that  he  could  not  give  up  a  Judicial  Testimony  for  the  distinc- 
tive principles  of  the  Synod,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  these  were  in  accordance 
with  the  Word  of  God.  In  taking  this  step  he  acted  alone,  having  no  one  who  was 
like-minded  to  take  counsel  with,  either  in  the  Session  or  in  the  Congregation  to 
^riiich  he  belonged.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  joined  the  Congregation  of  United 
Ori^nal  Seceders  at  Shottsbnm,  in  connection  with  which  he  remained  until  his 
tl»Mth. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  scaled  his  testimony  by  bis  death.  On  the  evening 
before  he  died,  being  asked  by  one  of  his  sons,  Whether  he  regretted  the  step  which 
be  had  taken  at  the  disruption  of  the  Synod  ?  he  replied.  No  ,*  I  never  regretted 
Otat  step — ^I  would  have  regretted  it  very  much  if  they  had  got  me  to  do  their  voay 
of  it,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  wrong.  During  his  last  illness,  through  extreme 
weakoesi,  he  was  nnable  for  much  conversation ;  but  on  one  occasion  he  expressed 
to  his  minister,  his  confidence  in  the  all-sufficiency  and  merits  of  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  Qod's  providing,  and  his  submission  to  the  will  of  Qod  in  view  of  death. 
V«ry  shortly  before  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  when  one  of  his  daughters  re- 
marked to  him  that  his  lips  got  soon  dry,  and  that  he  thirsted  oflen,  he  answered  in 
those  beaotifol  words,  "  Whoso  drinketh  of  the  water  that  Christ  shall  give  him 
aball  never  thirst" 

Mr  W.  has  left  a  widow  and  numerous  family  who  mourn  for  the  departed  ;  but 
they  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 

We  may  conclude  this  notice  by  an  extract,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
cnpyiog  firom  an  excellent  letter,  which  the  family  received  on  the  day  of  the  funeral 
from  a  minister  residing  at  a  distance,  and  formerly  connected  with  us. 

"  Tour  dear  father  and  I  have  been  great  friends  from  my  boyhood  upwards. 
Tliough  often  differing  widely  from  one  another,  there  are  few  persons  in  the  world 
f  ^r  whom  I  have  had  more  respect  and  attachment,  and  I  believe  he  had  the  same  for 
Ti>c.  A  more  fearlessly  honest  man  wah  not  to  be  found,  and  a  better  friend  and  upright 
•  idnsellor  no  one  conld  desire.  While,  he  was  himself  always  stoutly  and  sternly 
even  on  the  side  of  what  he  thought  true  and  right,  he  had  none  of  that  gall  and 
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bitterneBB  of  spirit  which  sometimes  adhere  to  soch  resolute  and  decided  characters. 
He  was  one  who  coold  both  oppose  and  love,  and  whom  one  conld  love  and  yet 
oppose,  which  is  a  thing  that  occurs  but  veiy  rarely. 

*'  His  removal  is  another  lesson  to  us  all  on  the  necessity  of  having  oar  portion 
laid  up  in  heaven,  through  faith  in  the  divine  Saviour,  and  such  a  onion  between 
Him  and  our  souls  as  death  itself  shall  not  dissolve.  May  you  and  your  dear 
mother,  and  all  your  brothers  and  sisters,  have  this  dispensation  sanctified  and 
blessed  to  you  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  May  it  lead  yon  all  to  look  more  earnestly 
to  Him  who  is  a  father  unto  the  fatherless,  and  a  husband  onto  the  widow.  And 
now  that  you  have  lost  your  father  on  earth,  and  have  heavier  duties  devolved  on 
yoo,  I  hope  you  will  seek  to  perform  them  all  as  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  member  of 
society,  by  living  in  the  fear  of  your  father*8  God,  and  walking  in  the  footsteps  of 
duty,  as  your  father  walked. — I  am,  yours  affectionately." 


MR    WILUAM    CALDWELL,    KILTINNEY,   ELDER    IN    THE    CONGREGATION 

OF   DROMORE,   IRELAND. 

The  intelligence  of  the  sudden  ^d  affecting  death  of  Mr  Caldwell  was  received  by 
his  acquaintances  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  with  great  heaviness  and  grief. 
Leaving  his  house  in  his  usual  state  of  health  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  proceeding  in  the  way  of  business  to  the  flax  mill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  there  received  the  injuries  (which  we  do  not  here  attempt  to  describe), 
which  terminated  his  earthly  career,  amid  the  greatest  suffering,  in  little  more  than 
twelve  honra.  No  wonder  that  the  solemn  event  is  said  to  have  cast  a  gloom  orer  the 
district  where  it  happened  deeper  than  any  which  had  been  produced  by  any 
similar  occurrence  for  a  long  period.  What  the  feelings  of  his  bereaved  widow  and 
family  were,  and  still  are,  by  reason  of  the  afflictive  dispensation,  it  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  to  describe.  Our  earnest  prayer  for  them  is,  that  the  Covenant  God  of 
their  beloved  friend— He  in  whom  he  so  firmly  trusted — may  be  their  stay  and 
their  comfort  in  the  day  of  their  sore  calamity. 

Mr  Caldwell  was  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  warm-hearted  and 
intelligent  man,  an  obliging  neighbour,  a  friend  of  the  poor,  and  as  ready  to  every 
good  work.  He  was  forward  to  assist  in  worldly  matters,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
those  who  came  to  consult  him,  and  who  stood  in  need.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  not  a  few  instances,  his  counsels  and  aid  were  productive  of  no  small 
measure  of  good.  Bnt  it  is  chiefiy  of  his  Christian  character  and  deportment  that 
we  would  now  briefly  speak.  And  in  doing  this,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  correct  estimate  of  his  character.  It  appears  that  Mr  Caldwell  was  early  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  gave  timeons  heed  to  the  things 
belonging  to  his  eternal  peace.  In  after  life,  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  if  ever 
he  knew  religion  at  all,  it  was  in  early  youth  ;  that  his  going  forward  to  the  Lord's 
table  for  the  first  time  was  with  him  no  light  or  trifling  matter ;  that  he  felt  he 
could  not  take  such  a  step  without  an  express  invitation  from  the  Master  of  the 
feast ;  that,  accordingly,  he  wrestled  at  the  throne  of  grace,  until  he  could  lay  claim 
to  the  gracious  promise,  "  My  presence  shall  go  with  you  ; "  and  in  many  subsequent 
trials,  he  was  frequently  heard  pleading  for  that  old  promise  being  fulfilled  in  his 
experience.  A  Christian  profession,  begun  and  prosecuted  in  such  a  spirit,  could 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  best  fruits.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  like  many  of 
the  people  of  God  in  all  ages,  Mr  Caldwell  was  visited  with  not  a  few  painful  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  of  various  kinds ;  and  like  them,  too,  he  was  a  careful 
observer  of  Providence.  When  at  any  time,  therefore,  the  providences  of  God  seemed 
to  run  counter  to  his  promises,  one  of  his  most  frequent  expressions  was,  "  Oh,  to 
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be  kept  from  enterUiniog  hard  thoughto  of  God  I"  It  was  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  when  labouring  under  affliction  of  an^r  kind,  it  uniformly  had  the  efifect 
of  sending  him  to  his  knees ;  and  what  was  more,  it  kept  him  there  antil  he  oould 
icjoin  his  friends,  saying,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  **  Althongh 
the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labour  of  the 
olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off*  from  the 
fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation."  That,  indeed,  was  his  favourite  passage,  particuUurly 
when  he  was  sorely  tried  by  heavy  and  repeated  worldly  losses.  He  was  eminently 
a  man  of  prayer,  delighting  in  the  exercise,  and  delighting  to  hold  the  closest  con- 
verse with  Qod ;  and  all  who  heard  him  engage  in  the  duty,  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  fervour,  unction,  and  especially  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  which 
pervaded  his  mtercessions  before  the  throne.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  realized  the 
Divine  presence,  and  his  aspirations,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  were  regulated 
Accordingly.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Mr  Caldwell  was  a  genuine  lover 
of  Zion  and  all  its  services,  and  that  he  was  also  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Church  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  possessed  a  clear  and  oomprehensiTe 
knowledge  of  theee  principles ;  and,  being  fully  persuaded  of  their  scriptural  nature, 
he  on  more  than  one  oocasion  publicly  defended  them  against  no  mean  oppoMr% 
fienoe,  at  the  late  disruption  of  the  Synod,  he  never  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the 
ooone  which  he  would  pursue,  seeing  that  union  with  another  Church  was  sought  to 
be  fonned,  and  was  actually  formed,  in  the  way  of  dropping  a  public  and  judicial  testi- 
mony for  the  covenanted  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Reformation.  And  it  ia 
only  due  to  his  memory  to  state  here,  that  his  influence,  along  with  that  of  others, 
was,  ander  Qod,  the  means  at  that  time  of  preventing  many  in  the  congregation  to 
which  he  belonged  from  being  led  away  from  their  stedfastness.  On  such  occasions, 
be  was  wont  to  put  the  question,  "  What  is  the  mind  of  the  Master?  "  and  when  he 
once  felt  convinced  what  the  will  of  Christ  was,  he  resolutely  followed  it,  regardless 
of  consequences  or  the  reproaches  of  men,  and  he  advised  all  around  him  to  do 
likewise.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  held  the  office  of  Elder  in  the 
Associate  Congregation  of  Ballylintagh,  now  the  Original  Secession  Congregation 
of  Dromore ;  and  in  discharging  its  duties,  whether  in  visiting  the  sick,  instructing 
the  ignorant,  warning  the  careless,  or  exhorting  parties  who  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Church  fellowship,  or  for  baptism  to  their  children,  his  conduct  was  most 
exemplary  and  commendable.  In  performing  the  last-mentioned  of  Uiese  services 
in  particular,  he  excelled  almost  any  other  elder  to  whom  we  have  listened — his 
addresses  on  such  occasions  being  at  once  pointed,  earnest,  and  very  faithful.  In 
many  ways  did  he  show  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  congregation,  and  how  much 
be  laboured  for  its  truest  benefit ;  and  well  may  all  its  remanent  members  mourn  the 
sad  loss  they  have  sustained  by  his  removal.  But  their  consolation  is,  that  his  and  ' 
their  Covenant  God  still  lives,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  it  appeared  to  Mr  Caldwell's  most  intimate 
friends  that  he  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  divine  life.  His  conversation  was  for 
the  most  part  so  heavenly,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  fast  ripening  for  heaven.  About 
a  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  came  into  his  house  one  evening,  saying  be  felt 
fiunt  and  weaiy,  but  immediately  added,  "Oh,  it  is  only  a  foretaste  of  Jordan  !" 
He  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  what  was  so  soon  to  follow.  When  he  re- 
ceived the  dreadful  injuries  which  caused  his  death,  the  men  who  carried  him  home 
say  they  will  not  soon  forget  his  words  to  them.  Never  for  a  moment  did  he  make 
the  slightest  allusion  to  his  own  sufierings,  or  to  what  had  befallen  him.  The  only 
thing  he  said  concerning  his  body  was,  "  Take  me  home,  that  I  may  die  in  my  own 
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bed/'  Among  other  things,  he  said  to  those  who  carried  him,  "  I  am  going  the 
way  of  all  living;  yon  who  are  liring,  Ure  for  eternity.  I  am  drawing  near^be 
gatae  of  Jordan,  bat  my  Covenant  God  will  nphold  me,  and  bear  me  safely  through." 
When  laid  npon  his  own  bed,  though  hia  sufferings  were  very  great,  be  aboooded 
in  prayer,  and  occasionally  spoke  to  his  sorrowing  friends  aronnd  him.  He  said  to 
his  wife,  "  Toar  Maker  is  yoor  hnsband ;  the  liord  of  hosts  is  His  name.**  To  bis 
eldest  daoghter,  who  inquired  of  him,  "  And  what  will  I  do?"  he  replied,  "  Go  to 
Jesus  and  tell  Him.**  To  his  second  daughter  he  said,  "  Mary,  Mary,  follow  Marj ; 
choose  the  better  part,  that  shall  never  be  taken  from  you.**  And  to  his  eldest  son 
he  said,  "  Do  not  allow  the  family  altar  to  go  down — ^keep  the  fire  alive ;  '*  while 
the  last  words  which  he  uttered,  being  conscious  to  the  end,  were,  "  I  am  now  in 
the  Jordan,  but  all  is  settled,  all  is  well  *,  Satan  is  vanquished,  and  my  Covenant 
CK)d  will  save  me ;  **  and  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two  after  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  good  and  worthy  man — an  eminent  example  to 
all  who  follow  after  him.  Though  he  would  doubtless  have  his  faults  and  £ulings 
like  other  men,  yet  assuredly  our  earnest  prayer  should  be,  that  God  would  raise  up 
many  who  may  be  imbued  with  his  pious  spirit,  and  walk  in  his  upright  ways. 

As  Mr  Caldwell  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  and  addressing  letters  to  his  firiendj 
in  affliction,  or  when  bereaved  as  his  own  family  now  are,  we  shall  present  oar 
readers  with  the  following  one  as  a  specimen,  and  which  we  are  sure  they  will  be 
glad  to  peruse.  It  will  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  brief  description  we  have 
given  of  his  character.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Fbxekds, — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  are  weeping  times  with  yon, 
and  so  they  should.  Tes ;  you  are  weeping,  and  so  should  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  particularly  the  people  of  Kiltinney ;  and,  if  not  altogether  past  feeling,  this  wilt 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  be  their  state  at  present ;  but  to  you  who  are  more  im- 
mediately concerned,  and  to  whom  I  particularly  address  myself  at  present,  I  woold 
say  unto  you,  *  Sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope,'  for  they  who  '  sleep  in  Jesas 
God  will  bring  with  Hiin,'  wherefore  comfort  yourselves  with  these  words,  and  if 
ye  do  mourn,  beware  of  murmuring.  Tour  dear  father  is  gone  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  labour,  and  you  and  I  must  shortly  follow.  Let  me  asK  you,  then,  what  is  tbc 
cause  of  your  sorrow  ?  Do  you  envy  your  dear  father  of  his  happiness  ?  Ah,  do  ! 
but  you  lament  his  absence,  and  fear  that  the  righteous  are  taken  away  from  the 
evil  to  come,  and  you  left  to  perish  in  the  common  calamity.  A  dark  picture  indeed  ! 
Hath  the  Lord  forgotten  to  be  gracious — fails  his  words  evermore  ?  All  these  things 
are  against  me.  So  said  good  old  Jacob.  But  it  is  not  so :  turn  with  me  a  little  tu 
the  other  side  of  the  cloud.  Notice  a  few  of  the  many  things  God  has  done  for  yoa. 
Has  He  not  cast  your  lot  in  a  land  of  gospel  light — has  He  not  given  you  food  aud 
raiment — bestowed  upon  you  a  wonderful  measure  of  health  of  body  and  peace  of 
mind— preserved  you  in  your  outgoings  and  your  incomings — kept  you  from  wound- 
ing the  cause  of  Christ — given  you  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality — and,  note  it, 
brought  you  forth  of  Christian  parents, — so  that  you  may  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
though  father  and  mother  both  may,  and  probably  soon  will,  forsake  me,  the  Lord 
will  take  me  up.  What  will  you  then  say  to  these  things  ?  If  God  be  for  us  who 
can  be  against  us.  You  would  not  expect  to  have  all  your  wishes  granted  here ;  you 
do  not  know  so  well  what  is  for  your  good  as  your  heavenly  Father  does.  You 'see 
and  know  but  in  part:  wait,  then,  for  a  little;  do  not  make  rash  and  hasty  conclusions. 
What  yon  know  not  now  you  shall  know  hereafter.  You  have  had  a  specimen  of 
the  treatment  of  God  towards  you  and  yours.  What  can  you  say  of  the  past  ?  It  is 
well ;  but  oh !  he  will  never  come  to  me.  Trne,  indeed,  he  never  will  come  to  you :  yoa 
never  shall  hear  him  offer  up  a  single  request  in  the  family,  in  the  social  meeting, 
or  in  secret;  but  remember  there  is  a  great  number  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven.  Much, 
then,  of  what  you  saw  in  him  that  do  ye ;  follow  the  footsteps  of  those  who  are  nov? 
inheriting  the  promises.  Be  for  Christ  in  the  closet,  in  the  family,  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  in  the  social  meetings  of  the  saints ;  go  out  in  His  name,  under  His  burner, 
bearing  His  reproach,  determined  that  although  He  slay  you,  yet  will  you  trust  in 
Him.    Fear  not  your  wretched  treacherous  heart- -fear  not  the  adversary  of  souls  or 
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all  bis  agents.  He  is  infinitelr  stronger  that  is  with  you  than  all  those  who  are 
against  jon.  Yon  may  and  will  have  your  cloudy  and  dark  di^s,  but  remember  that 
soon  the  days  of  TOur  mourning  shall  be  ended,  and  the  da^  of  your  redemption  shall 
draw  nigh.  Tell  your  good  old  mother  to  try  the  exercise  of  the  beloved  disciple 
of  Christ  after  supper — namely,  that  of  leaning  upon  the  bosom  of  her  beloved.  He  is 
ofiering»  He  is  inviting.  Accept,  then,  of  the  ofier :  let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a 
liar.  She  is  one  of  tne  weary  to  whom  He  has  promised  rest — one  of  the  Iambs 
whom  He  will  cany  in  His  arms,  and  at  last  house  with  Himself  in  glory. 

Bemember  me  to  all  Kiltinney  P|Bople,  I  cannot  particulariae.  Tell  them  to  be 
holy — the  only  way  to  be  happy.  Tell  my  brothers  to  live  at  peace  with  God  and 
man.  And  that  this  dispensation  may  be  among  the  many  things  that  will  swell 
ibe  note  of  praise  by  you  and  yours,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  yours,  &c. 

William  Caldwell." 
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Thb  Home  Mission  work  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Original  Secession 
CongregatioD,  Ayr,  is  making  steady  progress.  The  district  prayer  meetings  are 
now  so  well  attended  that  the  houses  in  which  they  are  held  can  contain  no  more  ; 
and  the  diligent  and  active  agent  (Mr  Patrick)  is  opening  additional  meetings  to 
accommodate  and  benefit  those  who  cannot  get  access  to  the  meetings  already  held. 
At  this  season,  when  so  many  meetings  of  friends  take  place,  Mr  Patrick  thought 
a  reunion  of  all  his  meetings  at  a  soiree,  where  instruction  might  be  blended  with 
a  little  entertainment,  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  people  in  various  ways,  but 
especially  by  keeping  them  from  scenes  of  debauchery,  so  common  at  this  season, 
and  cherishing  a  friendly  feeling  between  missionary  and  people.  The  proposal 
was  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  readily  acceded  to,  and  Monday  evening  last 
was  fixed  for  the  soiree.  About  150  free  tickets  were  given  to  the  people  in  the 
mission  district,  and  the  opportunity  was  gladly  embraced  by  all  who  got  them. 
It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  happy  faces  of  both  old  and  young  as  they  handed 
in  their  tickets  and  took  their  seats  in  the  church ;  and  the  order  maintained,  and 
attention  paid  to  all  the  evening's  proceedings,  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by 
those  moving  in  a  higher  grade  of  society.  The  Rev.  John  Robertson  took  the 
chair  about  seven  oVlock,  and,  afler  praise  and  asking  a  blessing,  the  "  cup  that 
cheers,  but  not  inebriates,"  was  speedily  filled,  and  buns  handed  round  by  a  number 
of  active  stewards,  who  evidently  were  as  pleased  to  serve  as  the  greats  were  at 
being  served.  The  evening's  proceedings  were  of  a  varied  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  gave  an  address  on  the  power  of  prayer,  illustrating  his  subject  by 
several  interesting  examples ;  and  enforced  the  duty  of  putting  the  God  of  Jacob  to 
the  test  for  all  we  neodt  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Hr  William  Jameson  enjoined  the  duty  of  being  in  earnest  in  all  we  do,  especially 
in  the  work  of  religion.  As  a  memorial  of  the  soiree,  he  gave  to  everjK  one  present 
ft  small  card  with  a  poem  by  Longfellow  printed  on  it,  and  a  short  text  of  Scripture, 
appropriate  to  the  season,  at  top  and  bottom.  This  he  had  kindly  caused  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expense  for  the  occasion. 

Mr  James  Miller,  in  a  speech  full  of  instruction  and  entertainment,  showed  what 
constituted  a  happy  home.  As  he  pictured  the  transformation  effected  by  a  cleanly, 
tidy  housewife,  when  she  takes  possession  of  a  house  vacated  by  a  slovenly  one,  the 
andience  were  convulsed  with  laughter. 

Mr  Gardiner,  home  missionary,  Edinburgh,  earnestly  exhorted  the  audience  to 
come  to  Christ,  as  the  only  ark  of  safety  from  the  floods  of  divine  wrath,  which  are 
to  be  poured  on  the  world  of  the  ungodly. 
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Mr  Patrick,  borne  miflsioaary  hare,  spoke  of  time,  past,  present,  and  fatore,  and 
nrg^  improFement  of  the  present  time,  ae  it  is  the  onlj  part  of  it  we  can  call  onr 
own. 

The  proceedings  were  yaried  with  psalms  of  praise  between  the  addresses.  A 
service  of  fruit,  and  another  of  oranges,  added  not  a  little  to  the  eTening*8  enjoy- 
ment. The  time  passed  so  swiftly  that  it  was  half-past  ten  o'clock  before  the  Chair- 
man dismissed  the  meeting  by  pronooncing  the  benediction.  The  tea  and  froits 
were  provided  by  Mr  Gibson,  of  Sandgate,  so  well  known  for  his  ability  in  sopplying 
the  good  things  of  this  life  to  snch  meetings. — Ayr  Advertiser ^  January  13,  1861. 
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The  Seventh  Annual  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Congregation  of 
Original  Seceders,  Ayr,  was  held  on  the  28th  ultimo.  The  Kev. 
John  Bobertson  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  praise  and 
prayer.  After  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read,  the  Secretary 
read  the  Seventh  Annual  Re{X)rt.  As  the  substance  of  this  Report 
will  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Synod's  Home  Mission  Committee, 
it  is  not  ^ven  here. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Blakely,  Kirkintilloch,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Report.  He  said  he  had  listened  to  it  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure.  It  contained  a  statement  of  facts  which  should  enoourage 
the  congregation  to  persevere,  and  stimulate  others  at  a  distance  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  same  good  work.  I  notice,  he  said,  that  it  is 
the  Seventh  Annual  Report.  The  pity  is  that  we  should  speak  of 
these  things  as  of  seven  years'  duration.  Satan  has  been  at  his  work 
for  centuries,  and  it  is  only  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  oppose  him 
in  those  regions  where  he  has  had  undisputed  sway.  It  is  also  a  pity 
that  we  have  to  meet  as  a  separate  organization  for  Mission  purposes. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Church  at  large  should  not  take  up 
Home  Mission  work.  A  misapprehension  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
as  though  the  Church  had  nothing  to  do  with  Missions.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  It  is  as  much  the  Church's  duty  to  bring  the 
Grospel  to  the  home  heathen  as  to  carry  it  abroad.  Some  say, 
"  At  home  they  are  near  the  church,  and  can  go  to  it  if  they 
choose."  This,  however,  is  only  true  locally.  Their  habits  and 
training  have  put  them  as  far  from  the  house  of  Grod  as  if  an 
ocean  intervened.  Thousands,  instead  of  being  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  Christianity,  are  as  systematically  trained  in 
vice,  as  the  children  of  the  most  devoted  Christian  parents  are  in 
religion  and  virtue.  To  them  we  must  stretch  out  a  helping  hand. 
The  perishing  at  our  doors  have  a  claim  on  us,  aud  this  is  a  field  we 
can  reach.  It  was,  he  said,  a  great  gratification  to  me,  to  see  so 
many  from  the  Mission  district  at  Church  last  night.  The  Reverend 
Doctor  continued  to  say  that,  as  Seceders,  we  are  bound  by  covenant 
to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the  lapsed  masses.  By  that  deed  we 
are  bound  to  extirpate  all  manner  of  ungodliness,  as  well  as  Popery 
and  Prelacy ;  and  how  can  we  do  it  except  by  making  inroads  on 
Satan's  kingdom,  as  your  Mission  is  doing  ?    He  was  glad  to  see  Mr 
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Patrick  authorized  to-day  by  the  Presbytery  to  labour  as  Home  Mis- 
sionary. He  felt  a  special  interest  in  him,  and  was  confident  that  he 
would  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  arduous  work  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart,  and  for  which  he  had  given  up  fair  prospects  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view.  I  feel  a  strong  conviction,  he  said,  that,  as  a 
Church,  we  will  never  occupy  our  true  position  until  we  carry  our 
principles  fully  into  practice,  and  enlarge  our  congregations  by  gath- 
ering in  the  outcasts.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
even  form  new  congregations  as  well  as  others.  The  Lord  is  raising  up 
instruments  for  this  work,  and  in  it  every  person  can  do  something. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  saved  ourselves.  We  must  help  others  to 
escape  also.  You  all  remember  the  story  of  the  half-dead  seaman, 
who,  when  taken  ofif  the  wreck,  could  only  articulate,  "  Another  man 
yet,"  The  Eeverend  Doctor  concluded  by  saying  he  was  glad  to  be 
present  to-night,  and  heartily  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Eeport. 

Bailie  Paterson  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Bev.  Q«orge  Bogers,  Auchinleck,  proposed  the  following 
resolution : — 

"That  this  coDgregation,  considering  ttie  success  that  has  attended  the  Home  Mis- 
sion work  dnring  the  past  year  to  be  a  token  of  the  Divine  approval,  and  a  load  call 
to  cootinaed,  and,  if  possible,  greater  effort, — resolves  to  continae  the  Mission  work 
in  all  its  departments,  and  specially  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  upon  it." 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  the  rev.  gentleman  said  the  motion 
was  most  appropriate.  He  had  been  present  at  several  meetings  like 
this,  and  we  all  remember  that  a  similar  Beport  could  uot  have  been 
given  a  few  years  ago.  Your  Mission  had  a  very  small  beginning. 
It  has  now  greatly  mcreased.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  every  well- 
regulated  mind  to  learn  that  one  and  another  have  been  arrested  and 
brought  to  seek  salvation.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth.  How  solemn  the  thought !  The  motion,  he  said, 
spoke  of  a  loud  call  to  continued  and  increased  effort.  Every  one 
is  bound  to  put  the  question.  What  can  I  do  for  Jesus  ?  Parents, 
who  are  the  missionaries  in  their  own  families,  are  often  inconsistent. 
They  can  speak  of  religious  subjects  to  those  in  a  lower  station,  but 
too  seldom  introduce  these  momentous  topics  in  their  own  houses,  and 
amongst  their  equals.  A  lady  often  spoke  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  the 
poor  people  whom  she  visited.  She  had  a  little  daughter  whom  she 
took  with  her.  The  child  was  interested,  and  looked  perplexed.  On 
being  asked  what  troubled  her,  she  said,  ^*  Mamma,  you  speak  of 
Jesus  to  Jenny  and  Patie,  but  you  never  speak  of  Him  at  home." 
He  said  we  may  do  many  things  to  advance  the  good  work  without 
stepping  out  of  our  sphere.  Tracts  and  prayer  meetings  have  ac- 
complished much,  through  the  blessing  of  tiie  Spirit.  There  is  still 
another  way,  and  in  it  all  may  engage — that  is,  persuade  the  careless 
to  attend  church.  A  gentleman  in  England  resolved  to  do  what  he 
could  in  this  way,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  out  several  to  church. 
He  mentioned  what  he  had  done  at  a  missionary  meeting.  Ten 
gentlemen  present  resolved  to  bring  out  one  each  next  Sabbath,  and 
were  successful.      In  a  short  time  the  number  increased  to  250. 
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Success,  he  said,  should  teach  us  humility.  How  little  have  we  done 
compared  with  what  we  might  do.  Let  us  glory  only  in  the  Lortl. 
The  rev.  gentleman  concluded  by  saying  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
moving  the  resolution  he  had  been  entrusted  with.  Mr  James  Millax 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr  John  Reid  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  as  Qod,  in  his  good  providence,  has  given  ua  a  sncceesion  of  Missionaiy 
agents,  and  opened  the  proapect  of  a  con  tin  nance,  this  congregation  resolves  to  re- 
commence the  subscriptions  for  supporting  the  Mission  work,  and  hereby  instmcts 
the  Committee  to  make  arrangements  for  its  collection  with  all  possible  speed." 

Mr  Beid  said,  that  after  the  able  speeches  and  the  Report  we  had 
just  heard,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  If  sincere  in  the  past,  we  will  certainly  give  heartily  to 
support  the  Mission  work,  and  he  believed  the  congregation  would 
resxK)nd  favourably  to  the  resolution. 

Mr  William  Jamieson  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  all  would  do 
a  little,  and  he  thought  the  congregation  would  give  as  formerly,  if 
not  more  abundantly.  Where  there  was  a  willing  mind  means  would 
be  found  with  which  to  contribute.  He  once  knew  a  little  girl  who 
was  anxious  to  contribute  to  Missions.  A  small  portion  of  the  gar- 
den was  allotted  to  her,  which  she  cultivated,  and  gave  the  proceeds 
to  Mission  puq}ose8.  If  all  were  actuated  with  similar  motives,  we 
would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  that  could  be  raised.  Let  none 
say  they  have  nothing  to  give,  while  there  is  so  much  spent  on  snuff, 
tobacco,  and  other  questionable  luximes.  He  heartily  seconded  Mr 
Reid's  motion,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  not  detain  the  meeting  with  any  remarks 
of  his  own.  He  was  much  gratified  with  the  evening's  proceedings, 
and  was  sure  all  present  would  join  with  him  in  heartily  banking  hia 
brethren  for  the  able  addresses  they  had  delivered. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  praise  and  the  benediction. — (Com- 
municatedj.  

MAINS*  STREET  SABBATH  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  GLASGOW. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  with  the  Mains*  Street  Congi*egatioo  waa 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  February,  in  the  church.  The  Kev.  Professor 
Murray  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  remarks  expressive  of  his 
interest  in  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  Home  Mission. 

The  Superintendent  (Mr  J.  B.  Gillies)  then  read  the  Annual  Report,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  average  attendance  during  the  year  had  been  111.  The  nnm* 
ber  of  teachers  was  reported  to  be  11,  and  the  school  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  income  of  the  Association  during  the  post  year  had  been  £10,  5s.  7id.,  of  which 
amount  £1,  15s.  was  from  a  congregational  collection.  The  congregation  had  cir- 
culated 1920  Oospel  TrumveU  and  a  quantity  of  Tracts.  They  had  also  sent  a 
donation  of  £1,  14b.  towards  the  erection  of  the  proposed  Protestant  Institute  in 
Edinburgh.  Mr  A.  Gitlies's  Sabbath  morning  Bible  class  was  reported  to  have  an 
average  attendance  of  12  or  13  ;  some  of  the  young  men  in  connection  with  it  had 
recently  established  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  district,  attended  by  as  many  as  60  at 
a  time,  and  which  was  apparently  the  means  of  doing  good. 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  Mr  Alexander  Ritchie,  Mr  W.  B. 
Gardiner,  Mr  Kirkwood,  Mr  A.  Gillies,  Mr  Sym,  and  Mr  Watson  ;  and  votes  of 
thanks  were  awarded  to  the  Chairman,  and  to  the  Ladies*  Clothing  Society  for  their 
co-operation  with  the  Sabbath  School  Association. 
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THE  PRESENT  ASPECT  OP  THE   BRITISH  CHURCHES. 

This  is  the  age  of  light  Whatever  is  being  done  obtains  pablicitj 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Matters  ecclesiastioal  and  social 
are  thrust  upon  the  notice  of  the  public.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  poflition  and  prospects  of  the  British  Churches ;  but  never  was  it 
more  difficult  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times,  or,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, to  predicate  future  results.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
▼iz.,  that  matters  cannot  long  remain  as  they  are,  and  assuredly  the 
future  will  embody  the  moral  impress  of  the  present. 

In  glancing  at  the  present  aspects  of  the  British  Churches,  we  may 
observe,  in  the  first  placcj  that  all  have  been  recently,  or  are  being 
shaken  by  internal  commotions.  If  we  look  at  the  Church  of  England, 
generally  supposed,  at  least  by  those  within  her  pale,  to  be  the  most 
stable,  because  of  her  incorporation  with  the  State,  we  see  nothing 
bat  the  elements  of  dissolution.  On  the  one  hand,  the  disciples  of 
Puaey  are  hurrying  her  on  to  Rome,  while  on  the  other  the  folbwers  of 
Newman  •  are  rushing  headlong  to  the  mysticism  of  a  pantheistic  in- 
fiddity.  In  Oxford  the  rebound  from  ritualistic  superstition  to  scep- 
ticism is  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  age.  The  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  recent  Oxford  Essays  is  even  greater  than  that 
formerly  produced  by  the  Oxford  Tracts.  In  regard  to  both  the 
Church  has  proved  herself  utterly  helpless.  The  very  men  who  eat 
her  bread  can  sap  her  foundations,  corrupt  her  faith,  and  bid  defiance 
to  her  discipline.  The  prestige  of  her  authority  is  gone — ^the  very 
weight  of  her  Courts  and  her  hierarchy  is  ready  to  crush  out  the  last 
remnants  of  vitality.  There  are  still  a  few  evangelical  ministers 
within  her  pale ;  but  what  are  they  among  so  many  of  an  opposite 
stamp.  They  are  utterly  helpless  and  inefficient  as  regards  any 
attempt  at  her  reformation.  In  point  of  fact,  there  seems  no  ground 
to  hope  that  the  Prelatic  Church  ever  will  be  reformed.  The  hier- 
archy is  little  better  than  a  species  of  political  organization  for  the 
regulation  of  livings  and  the  dispensation  of  a  ritualistic  worship. 
In  ite  primary  elements,  it  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Headship  of 
NO.  v.,  VOL.  V.  2  b  new  series. 
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King  Jesns  and  to  the  scriptnral  organization  of  His  Church,  in  il9 
administration  there  is  a  shield  for  every  form  of  error,  while  even  its 
creed  affords  no  distinctive  testimony  for  the  tmth  of  GM.  In  lordly 
supremacy  the  National  Church  looks  down  upon  all  who  separate 
from  its  fellowship,  while  its  Puseyite  section  is  ready  to  persecnte, 
and  its  infidel  section  to  mock,  everything  in  the  shape  of  pure,  sincere, 
and  scriptural  Christianity.  We  are  aware  that  many  in  modem 
times  bearing  the  Presbyterian  name  are  ready  to  strike  hands  with 
the  Southern  confederacy.  We  can  only  plead,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  that  Prelacy  as  well  as  Popery  may 
be  lUterlv  overthrown. 

In  making  these  statements,  we  do  not  forget  that  there  are  many 
devoted  Christians  among  both  the  ministers  and  membership  of  that 
Church ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  position  of  the  prelatical  irier- 
archy,  nor  neutralize  the  corraptions  both  of  doctrine  and  worship 
within  her  pale.  To  such  the  cry  may  be  addressed,  ^*  Come  oat  of 
her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  re- 
ceive not  of  her  plagues.*'  We  believe  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
still  lies  against  the  Prelacy  of  Britain,  and  that  sooner  or  later  a  holy 
God  will  hear  the  cry  of  His  elect,  and  revenge  their  blood  upon  a 
guilty  nation.  If  so,  there  can  be  no  security  where  the  cloud  of 
judgment  is  impending.  There  can  be  no  safety  to  a  guilty  system — 
no  stability  but  on  the  basis  of  divine  truth.  Woe  be  to  those  ia 
whose  skirts  shall  be  found  the  blood  of  God's  saints  when  He  comes 
forth  from  His  place  to  punish  the  nations ! 

To  English  Dissenters  many  look  as  the  only  remaining  guardians 
of  our  common  Protestantism.  But  here,  alas  I  the  leaven  of  heresy 
is  busily  at  work.  Many  among  Nonconformists  are  drifting  away 
from  the  ancient  Puritan  faith  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  those  referred 
to  within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church.  The  modern  importa- 
tion of  German  Neology  has  already  borne  its  bitter  fruits,  both  in 
the  schools  of  theological  training  and  in  the  pulpits  of  popular  in« 
stroction.  Even  now  onr  theological  literature  is  becoming  diluted, 
nay  poisoned,  with  German  Rationalism. 

Even  Presbytery,  in  the  South,  breathes  another  spirit  and  assumes 
another  aspect  than  that  by  which  it  was  known  in  its  more  northern 
latitudes.  If  Dr  M^Crie,  in  the  advocacy  of  union  before  a  London 
audience,  tells  them  frankly  that  Presbyterianism  in  England  is  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  is  in  Scotland,  what  can  be  expected  from 
its  influence  ?  Had  the  Doctor  retained  his  early  convictions  regard- 
ing its  divine  right,  he  would  not  now  be  found  speaking  of  it  as  a 
thing  of  local  influences,  nor  advocating  union  without  regard  to  the 
truths  embodied  in  the  Presbyterian  Standards.  We  have  only  lossy, 
that  if  Presbytery  changes  as  much  by  transference  to  the  South  as 
the  Doctor  has  done  by  a  removal  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  there 
need  be  no  great  concern  about  its  extension,  for  all  that  it  will  be 
able  to  effect  in  the  defence  of  the  truth  of  God.  We  believe,  that 
being  of  divine  appointment,  it  shall  yet  embrace  the  globe,  but  only 
in  the  hands  of  those  who,  like  the  Scottish  martyrs,  are  ready  to  defend 
to  the  death  \in  truths  and  principles.     In  looking  at  England  as  a 
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whole,  we  maj  well  ask,  as  of  pld,  *'  By  whom  shall  Jacoh  arise,  for  he 
is  small?" 

But  the  changes  manifest  in  the  South  are  also  common  to  the 
churches  in  Scotland.     The  same  progress  has  not  yet  been  attained ; 
but  we  aver  that  the  same  principles  are  in  operation,  and  similar 
changes  are  in  prospect.     There  is  not  wanting,  even  now,  a  seductive 
German  literature.      Both  pulpit  and  press  are   giving  utterance 
to  Rationalistic  ideas.     A  loose  and  unguarded  theology  ia  sup* 
planting  the  well-defined  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Standarcls.     Perhaps  our  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  general  disregard 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture.     There  is  not  wanting  evi- 
deuce,  that  even  in  churches  which  have  made  noble  sacrifices  for  the 
truth  in  former  days,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery  is 
being  abandoned,  while  many  other  doctrines,  lying  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  plan  of  redemption,  are  lightly  esteemed  or  disregarded.     Were 
it  not  80,  the  desire  for  union  would  not  subvert  and  set  aside  the 
desire  for  purity  and  truth.      Many  seem  to  think  that  in  this  age  of 
light  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  introduction  of  error.     Are  the 
chnrehes  now  more  enlightened  than  those  established  by  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  ?     Are  they  less  in  danger  than  those  which,  in  former 
times,  have  succumbed  to  the  Papacy,  or  have  been  overrun  with  the 
most  pestilent  infidelity  ?     We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  look  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  Scottish  Churches  without  dismay.      The 
Nationid  Ghuroh  seems  not  yet  to  have  learned  wisdom  by  all  the 
afflietioDS  and  trials  through  which  she  has  passed.      She  clings  to 
Patronage  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  death-grasp,  though  it  is  evi- 
dently the  bitter  root  out  of  which  nearly  all  her  troubles  spring. 
She  has  failed  hitherto  in  seeking  that  repentance  and  revival  which 
would,  bring  her  back  to  the  ground  of  the  Second  Beformation.     We 
cannot  help  expressing  the  conviction,  that  in  her  continued  conflicts 
with  her  own  membership  about  intrusion  settlements,  and  with  town 
councils  about  stipends  and  taxation,  she  is  pursuing  a  policy  that  will 
in  tk e  end  ensure  her  overthrow.    While  Dissenters  were  few,  the  claims 
of  law  were  easily  enforced ;  but  when  the  Established  Church  of  any 
country  becomes  a  minority  of  its  inhabitants,  the  case  is  entirely 
altered.     The  retracing  of  her  steps  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  back 
within  her  pale  those  whom  her  backsliding  or  tyranny  has  cast  out, 
is  at  once  her  duty  and  her  safety.     Nothing  else  can  save  her  from 
oltimate  defeat     We  are  not  enemies  to  the  Established  Church 
when  we  tell  her  the  truth.     We  seek  not  her  destruction,  but  refor- 
mation, so  that  the  painful  breaches  of  Zion  may  be  healed  by  a  gene- 
ral return  to  the  platform  of  divine  truth,  once  the  basis  of  union 
and  aniformity  embodied  in  her  Standards. 

In  regard  to  the  Free  Church,  we  are  at  a  loss  what  to  say  as  to 
ber  prospects.  We  have  ever  admired  her  self-sacrificing  efforts. 
Her  martyr  spirit,  evinced  at  and  since  the  Disruption,  must  command 
the  respect  of  all  Christendom.  For  the  spiritual  and  social  good 
which  she  has  been  enabled  to  effect,  we  can  in  all  sincerity  give  thanks 
to  God.  Even  the  local  confiicts  into  which  we  have  been  thrown,  by  the 
desertion  to  her  ranks  of  those  once  brethren,  pledged  in  the  same  cove- 
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nanted  cause  with  ns,  has  not  in  the  slightest  excited  our  jealousy, 
nor  prodaced  disoolooring  prejadice.  We  had  once  the  hope  that  she 
would  annme  the  ground  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland — that,  as  fiur  as  Original  Seceders  were  concerned,  the  grounds 
of  Secession  might  he  taken  away,  hj  the  inscription  on  her  hanner,  as 
of  old,  "For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant.*'  Early  meeUngs  with 
her  Union  Committees  gave  strength  to  this  hope;  hence  the  moral  and 
material  support  so  cordially  rendered  hy  Seceders  in  her  first  dis- 
ruption efforts.  But,  alas  I  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  her  acknowledged  leaders !  The  love  of  numbers  and  the  love  of 
power  seem  to  have  supplanted  that  love  of  truth  and  fidelity  by 
which  her  early  efforts  were  characterized.  Though  claiming  to  be 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  she  has  hitherto  utterly  declined  to  take  up 
the  ground  of  the  Second  Reformation.  It  was  hoped  that  time  and 
the  diffusion  of  historical  knowledge  would  prepare  both  ministers 
and  people  for  a  return  to  the  ancient  battle-ground ;  and  who  can 
tell  what  breaches  might  have  been  healed,  or  what  unions  might 
have  been  formed,  had  she  only  unfurled  the  ancient  banner,  and 
invited  all  the  friends  of  Christ  to  gather  around  it  I  In  doing  so,  she 
might  have  defended  the  truth,  and  yet  have  given  full  scope  to  the 
emanations  of  Christian  charity.  And  even  though  her  ranks  might 
have  been  thinned,  there  would  still  have  been  a  great  and  goodly 
army  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  But  she  has  not  assumed  the 
higher  altitude  marked  out  in  the  contendings  of  the  Covenanted 
Church.  She  has  not  even  retained  her  Disruption  spirit.  Already 
the  tide  that  seemed  designed  to  float  her  beyond  and  above  the  nnder«- 
currents  of  expediency  has  suddenly  ebbed,  while  to  the  impartial  ob- 
server each  annual  tide-mark  seems  more  indistinct  than  before. 

Upon  questions  of  education,  Presbyterian  polity,  union  and  com- 
munion, she  seems  to  take  lower  ground  than  formerly.  The  settlement 
of  the  conflict  between  Professor  Gibson  and  his  students,  the  treatment 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Millar  and  his  brethren  in  the  Australian  union,  and 
the  countenance  given  to  union  nearer  home,  without  a  due  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  clearly  indicate  that  a  lati- 
tudinarian  policy  has  supplanted  that  stem  love  of  truth  once  so  mani- 
fest. There  are  not  a  few  within  the  Free  Church  constrained  to  say, 
with  Daniel,  '*  0,  my  Lord,  what  shall  the  end  of  these  things  be?" 

In  regard  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  a  few  words  may 
suffice.  In  her  larger  section,  she  once  occupied  higher  and  moiB 
distinctive  ground  than  was  ever  taken  up  by  the  Free  Church.  She 
stood  in  her  origin,  and  long  in  her  profession,  on  the  Second  Refor- 
mation platform.  Genuine  Calvinism  and  practical  covenanting  were 
once  general  within  her  pale.  But  the  leaven  of  Voluntaryism  once 
introduced,  the  decline  in  love  of  distinctive  truth,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  Reformation  practices,  have  been  rapid  and  decisive.  In 
respect  to  doctrine,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  a  calm  review  of 
the  life  of  Dr  Brown,  in  connection  with  the  decisions  of  the  Synod,  to 
show  that  the  Calviiiistic  teaching,  onoe  universal,  is  no  longer* domin- 
ant The  recent  work  of  Dr  Anderson  of  Glasgow,  together  with  his 
unchallenged  attack  upon  the  Reformers  and  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
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clearly  evince  that  the  Standards  still  nominally  exhibited  famish  no 
index  to  the  doctrines  held  and  propagated.  In  practice,  the  latitndi- 
narian  principle  seems  entirely  dominant.  Free  commonion,  being 
formally  tolerated  at  the  union  with  the  Belief  Church,  appears  now  to 
be  almost  uniformly  practised.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  free  com* 
munion  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  witness-bearing,  and  consequently 
deprives  the  Church  adopting  it  of  any  means  of  defending  the  truth. 
It,  in  fact,  reduces  the  Church  to  a  mere  voluntary  society,  by  which 
the  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace  may  be  dispensed  to  all  and  sundry 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  bear  some  of  the  generic  marks  of 
an  easy-going  Christianity.  It  will  not  require  the  erastian  decisions 
of  our  legal  judges  to  reduce  the  Church  to  the  position  of  an  ordin- 
ary association.  Every  departure  from  her  divine  constitution  under 
Christ  the  Head,  as  His  witness  for  truth  and  dispenser  of  privileges, 
tends  to  reduce  her  to  the  position  of  a  man-made  society.  In  mark- 
ing the  latitudinarian  course  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
both  in  regard  to  doctrine  and  practice,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate 
what  phase  may  be  assumed,  or  what  course  may  be  steered  in  this 
shifting  age.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  she  cannot  remain  as  she  is. 
Her  downward  steps  must  be  retraced,  or  she  must  soon  be  found 
drifting  far  out  at  sea  without  chart  or  compass.  Even  now,  it  seems 
difficult  to  tell  her  latitude.  What  will  it  be  should  a  whole  gene- 
ration of  her  rising  ministry  adopt  the  views  of  Drs  Brown,  Balmer, 
and  Anderson  ?  Even  union  with  the  Free  Church,  if  attained, 
cannot  save  her.  A  latitudinarian  union  but  adds  to  the  momentum, 
dragging  both  sections  down  to  a  lower  platform  than  either  occupied 
before.  Any  healing  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  but  that  which  comes 
through  the  virtue  of  that  truth  and  love  which  emanate  from  the 
Great  Physician,  will  only  leave  the  malady  to  di£fu8e  itself  through 
the  entire  system.  Thus  diffused,  death  is  certain.  In  thus  contem* 
plating  the  aspects  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  we  feel  con- 
straint to  say,  in  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  '^  How  is  the  gold  become 
dim !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed  I" 

There  is  one  other  denomination  to  which  we  can  do  little  more 
than  allude.  It  is  found  active  and  progressive,  always  working,  and 
ready  to  enter  at  every  open  door.  We  need  not  say  that  we  refer  to 
Wesleyan  Methodism.  The  impress  of  its  founder  is  visible  in  all  its 
operations.  It  is  Arminian  or  semi-Arminian  and  anti-Calvinistic  in 
most  of  its  divisions ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  in  modem  times  it 
passes  for  evangelical,  and  receives  the  countenance  of  those  who  hold 
a  Oalvinistic  creed.  We  find  Dr  M^Crie,  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  preaching  for  its  avowed  objects  in  London,  while  Dr  Caird, 
of  the  Established  Church,  does  the  same  thing  in  Glasgow.  Free 
Church,  United  Presbyterian,  English  Presbyterian,  and  Established 
Presbyterian  ministers,  thus  preach  for  and  advance  the  interests  of 
Methodism.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  ministers  of  these  bodies 
generally  would  thus  directly  aid  in  advancing  Wesleyanism;  but 
when  this  is  done  by  leading  men  unchallenged,  the  conviction  is 
foroed  upon  us,  that  there  cannot  be  very  strong  objections  to  the 
Arminian  tenets  held  by  the  followers  of  Wesley,  otherwise  no  active 
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aid  could  be  given  in  their  propagation.  Why  do  Methodists  set 'up 
separate  churches  ?  It  is  not  because  they  have  any  objections  to  free 
communion.  According  to  their  own  principles,  they  could  join  in  the 
fellowship  of  any  of  our  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  reason  why 
they  do  not  is  evident.  By  their  separate  oiganization  they  can  judici- 
ally bear  testimony  against  Galvinistic  doctrines.  For  this  they 
separate  from  Presbyterian  Churches ;  and  yet  there  are  to  be  found 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  will  preach  for  them  on  special  occasions, 
and  elicit  Christian  liberality  on  their  behalf.  Such  acts  we  deem  a 
species  of  ecclesiastical  suicide— nay  more,  the  subversion  of  scriptural 
doctrine  in  some  of  the  most  vital  points  of  the  Christian  system.  If 
there  be  any  difference  between  truth  and  error,  the  indiscriminate 
intercourse  of  modem  times  is  worse  than  trifling  with  a  public  pro- 
fession :  it  is  positively  giving  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the 
spread  of  heresy,  which  in  the  end  will  endeavour  to  crush  the  truth 
of  God. 

We  fear  that  the  latitudinarian  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
is  spreading -80  rapidly  in  even  the  Scottish  Churches,  that  ere  long 
there  will  cease  to  be  any  testimony  for  truth,  or  ''  earnest  contending 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

We  are  the  unflinching  friends  of  union.  We  shall  ever  plead  for 
the  Church's  unity  and  uniformity ;  but  we  cannot,  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  encourage  those  modem  schemes  of  coalition,  by  which 
the  landmarks  between  truth  and  error  are  blotted  out.  We  do  not 
believe  in  the  professed  charity  which  has  no  basis  in  the  love  of  di- 
vine tratb,  and  which  is  not  regulated  by  divine  authority.  We 
believe  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  popular  excitement — the  emanation  of  a 
sentimental,  sickly  piety,  which  is  nursed  by  public  applause,  and 
feeds  upon  the  banquet-dainties  of  human  admiration.  Were  there 
more  calm  reflection  in  this  busy  age — more  Bible  reading,  and  com- 
munion with  God  in  secret, — there  would  be  more  genuine  Christian 
charity,  more  love  of  truth  for  God's  sake,  and  love  of  man  for  the 
troth's  sake,  than  is  generally  found  in  modem  movements. 

We  designed  to  have  noticed  the  position  of  several  other  denomi- 
nations, both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  space  forbids  that  we 
should  prosecute  the  subject  farther  at  present.  In  all  that  we  have 
said,  we  have  spoken  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  in  love.  We 
are  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  towards  any  denomination. 
We  have  no  private  ends  to  serve  by  the  position  we  oocupy  or  the 
cause  which  we  seek  to  maintain.  Love  of  truth  alone  constrains  us 
to  stand  separate  from  much  that  is  passing  around  us ;  and  love  to 
our  fellow-men  and  fellow-Christians  constrains  us  to  speak  out 
plainly,  when  we  see  the  cause  of  trath  imperilled,  and  the  multitude 
led  away  from  the  battle-ground  on  which  our  fathers  fought  and 
triumphed.  We  have  the  same  Bible — the  same  cause — ^the  same 
King — the  same  conflict^the  same  banner, — ^wby,  then,  should  we 
not  manifest  the  same  faith — the  same  fortitude — the  same  unflinch- 
ing fidelity — the  same  holy  resolution  to  conquer,  or  die  grasping  the 
standard  for  tmth  and  freedom. 
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It  was  onr  intentioii  some  time  ago  to  give  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  religious  denomination,  and  of  the  connec- 
tion which  subsisted  between  it  and  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland  ; 
but  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose  was  deferred  till  the  issue  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  Associate  Synod  and  the  Associate  Refonded  Synod 
should  be  known.  The  proposed  union,  as  our  readers  are  already 
aware,  was  consummated  in  1858.  A  number  of  ministers  who 
protested  against  this  union,  still  continue  to  occupy  their  former  posi- 
tion, and  claim  to  be  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  and  are 
adhered  to  by  about  forty-seven  congregations.  All  that  is  intended 
in  this  article  is  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  some  facts  tending  to 
bring  out  the  relation  in  which  the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders 
have  stood,  and  continue  to  stand,  to  that  of  North  America. 

The  Associate  Synod  in  America  is  in  various  respects  of  Secession 
origin,  and  sprang  up  in  the  United  States  soon  after  the  formation 
of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland.  At  that  time,  the  district  of 
the  American-  continent  in  which  the  adherents  of  this  Synod  were 
chiefly  located  was  a  British  colony,  and  the  intimacies  of  intercourse 
with  the  mother  country  were  closer  than  they  have  been  since  the 
States  asserted  their  indej>endence.'  Soon  after  the  Secession  arose  in 
Scotland,  a  number  of  families  and  individuals  emigrated  to  this  part 
of  America,  and,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  principles  or  administra- 
tion of  any  of  the  churches  already  existing  in  the  colony,  they  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Associate  Synod  (afterwards  known  as  the  General 
Associate  Synod)  for  supply  of  sermon.  This  petition  was  granted, 
and  two  ministers  (Messrs  Qellatly  and  Amot)  were  sent  out,  with  an- 
thority  to  form  a  Presbytery  if  theV  should  Jcause,  «nd  they  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  in  1754.  Mr  G^llatly  was  ordained  by  the  Synod  as 
a  missionary  to  remain  in  America.  Mr  Amot  was  the  first  minister 
of  the  Secession  congregation  at  Midholm,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
one  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  Secession  Church.  His  memory  is  still 
held  in  high  estimation  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  laboured, 
and  at  Midholm  there  is  still  an  excellent  congregation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Original  Secession  Church.  In  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions which  they  had  received,  these  two  ministers,  along  with 
ruling  elders,  constituted  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr  Amot  laboured  two  years  in  America,  and  did  not  return  till 
1757.  As  congregations  arose  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania,  Qiey  were  furnished  with  ministers  or  preachers  from 
the  S3mod  in  Scotland.  For  a  long  period  this  was  the  only  source 
whence  those  adhering  to  the  Secession  in  America  received  ministers 
or  preachers,  and  during  the  first  part  of  this  century  the  supply  came 
more  or  less  from  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  had  so 
increased,  that  it  was  divided  into  two — the  second  Presbytery  being 
that  of  New  York.  Some  years  after,  negotiations  for  union  were 
entered  into  between  these  two  Presbyteries  and  the  Reformed  Pres- 
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byterians  located  in  the  same  part  of  America.  In  1780  a  nnion  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  the  Befonned 
Presbyterians  in  the  same  place ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  in  June,  1782,  the  motion  for  union  was  carried 
by  the  casting-vote  of  the  moderator.  Those  who  voted  against  the 
union  protested,  and  appealed  to  the  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland. 
As  their  protest  was  not  received,  the  minority  felt  shut  up  to  constitute 
themselves  into  a  Presbytery.  The  united  body  took  the  designation 
of  the  Associate  Reformed,  and  the  minority  retained  the  title  by 
which  the  Presbytery  was  formerly  known,  that  of  Pennsylvania, — 
referring  their  case  to  the  Synod  in  Scotland,  which  approved  of  their 
conduct,  and  continued  to  hold  the  same  connection  and  intercourse 
with  them  as  they  had  hitherto  done.  The  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania continued  in  the  same  intimate  connection  with,  and  subordi- 
nation to,  the  Synod  in  Scotland  till  1784,  when  the  Presbytery  drew 
up  an  historical  and  doctrinal  Testimony,  both  of  which  were  judici- 
ally enacted  without  consulting  the  Synod  in  Scotland.  The  Nar- 
rative part  was  not  enacted  as  a  term  of  Christian  communion ;  but 
the  Doctrinal  part  was.*  The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania 
also,  in  June  1786,  passed  an  Act,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  '^  as 
subordination  of  any  sort  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  Edinburgh  is  a 
stumbling-block,  we  have  not,  in  the  Declaration  and  Testimony 
agreed  upon  by  us  in  1784,  nor  in  the  Formula  to  be  put  to  elders  at 
their  ordination,  agreed  upon  by  us  in  1785,  nor  in  any  of  our  late 
Acts,  expressed  any  subordination  to  that  Synod,  nor  do  we  intend  to 
express  any  for  the  time  to  come.'^t  This  procedure  was  certainly 
rash  enough  ;  but  the  Presbytery  was  placed  in  peculiar  and  trying 
circumstances.  After  the  American  States  had  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, the  idea  of  being  under  a  foreign  jurisdiction  of  any  kind 
was  an  object  of  strong  aversion  to  the  American  people ;  and  the 
adherents  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  availed  themselves  of  this 
feeling  to  the  utmost,  in  the  contests  about  property  before  the  Civil 
Courts  which  followed  in  divided  congregations. 

When  information  regarding  what  the  Presbytery  had  done  reached 
the  Synod  in  Scotland,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed, at  the  same  time  that  strong  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  breth- 
ren in  America,  in  the  difficult  condition  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  the  Synod  resolved  to  do  all  it  could  to  aid  and  encourage  them. 
An  Act  accordingly  was  passed  by  the  Associate  Synod  at  Edinburgh, 
May  7,  1788,  defining  the  terms  on  which  the  connection  with  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  continued,  with  which 
that  Presbytery  unanimously  declared  their  satisfaction.  The  Act  is 
a  long  one,  consisting  of  nine  Articles,  which  we  therefore  do  not 
quote.  Its  substance  is,  that  m  what  relates  to  scandals  or  causes  of 
a  personal  and  private  nature,  the  prosecution  of  appeals  to  the  Synod 
at  such  a  great  distance  would  be  inexpedient  and  improper,  but  that 
in  matters  affecting  the  public  profession,  in  relation  to  any  part  of 
truth  or  duty,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Synod  should  know  on  what 

*  See  Acts  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  Aagust  25  and  October  25,  1764. 
t  Act,  June,  1786,  quoted  by  Professor  Brace. 
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side  tmth  and  duty  laj^  and  conseqnentlj  as  to  such  matters  there 
mi^ht  be  reference  and  appeal  to  the  Synod.  That  '^the  Synod 
judge  it  expedient  for  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  to  state  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  so  as  it  may  always  be  a  direct  and  proper  testi- 
mony against  the  evils  by  which  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  in 
which  &ej  labour  is  more  immediately  endangered,  provided  that  the 
Presbytery  do  not  give  up  any  truth  testified  for  by  the  Synod,  nor 
enter  into  any  connection  with  such  as  oppose  themselves  to  any  part 
of  our  Christian  and  witnessing  profession.'' 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  relation  between  the 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America, 
which  was  constituted  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1801  (the  Presby- 
tery of  Pennsylvania  having  so  increased,  that  the  Synod  now  formed 
consisted  of  four  Presbyteries),  continued  with  the  General  Associate 
Synod  till  the  union  of  the  two  larger  branches  of  the  Secession  in 
Scotland  in  1820.  After  this  date,  those  who  protested  against  the 
union  of  1820,  and  continued  to  occupy  their  former  position,  under 
the  designation  of  the  Associate  Synod,  consisting  of  three  Presbyteries, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America, 
which  was  reciprocated  by  that  Synod ;  and  after  the  union  of  the 
Associate  Synod  in  Scotland  and  the  Constitutional  Presbytery,  the 
correspondence  was  continued  and  the  relationship  consoHdated  by 
an  express  Act  on  the  part  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America. 
The  minute,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us,*  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Philadelphia,  May  31, 1832. 

"  Proceeded  to  the  biiBiness  left  aDfinished  last  evening,  viz.,  the  TeBtimonj  of 
the  Aflsoeiate  Synod  of  Original  Secedera ;  and  members  being  called  on  to  state 
whether  any  of  them  individaally,  or  any  of  the  Presbyteries,  had  anything  to  ob- 
ject as  a  sofficient  reason  why  we  should  not  continue  in  union  with  said  Synod  of 
Original  Secedera,  as  constituted  under  said  Testimony,  and  nothing  of  this  kind 
being  stated,  the  Synod  do  accordingly  resolve  that  we  still  continue  in  union  with 
•aid  Society." 

To  the  communication  from  the  Synod  in  America,  signed  by  their 
Moderator  and  Clerk,  which  accompanied  this  minute  and  resolution, 
the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  in  a  reply  signed  by  the  Synod  Clerk, 
the  Bev.  Bobert  Shaw,  in  name  and  by  appointment  of  Synod,  among 
other  things  states — 

"  The  decision  you  have  come  to  respecting  our  Testimony  is  truly  gratifying  to 
us.  That  statement  (the  Testimony)  was,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  the  means 
of  uniting  the  two  bodies  of  which  the  Synod  is  now  composed  in  all  the  intimacies 
of  ecclesiastical  fellowship ;  and  your  decision  holds  up  to  us  the  cheering  prospect, 
that  instead  of  disturbing,  it  will  form  the  means  of  consolidating  our  union  with 
oar  dear  brethren  in  America,  and  that  they  and  we,  so  far  as  local  circumstances 
will  permit,  shall  long  be  found  under  one  public  banner, '  striving  together  for  the 
fiuth  of  the  gospel."* 

Thus  far  the  correspondence  between  the  Associate  Synod  of  North 

^  We  are  indebted  to  the  Kev.  Bobert  Shaw,  D.D.,  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy 
in  famishing  us  with  the  minutes  and  papers  relating  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 

2c 
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America  and  the  Associate  Synod  of  Original  Seceders  was  exceed- 
ingly satisfoctory ;  but  on  October  14,  1835,  the  fonner  Synod  passed 
an  Act  explanatory  of  their  Deed  in  1832,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  HeaolTod,  that  while  the  Synod  do  not  see  groond  to  resciDd  the  Act  pemd  at 
Philadelphia  in  1832,  in  relation  to  the  Original  SeoedetB  in  Scotland,  yet  we  con- 
eider  it  proper  to  declare  that  in  said  Act  it  was  not  intended  formally  to  approve 
of  their  Testimony  respecting  the  Magistratee'  power  circa  9acra  and  National 
GoTenanting ;  and  while  we  still  agree,  on  the  ground  of  the  Act,  to  oontinne  in  com- 
manion  with  them,  yet  for  the  above  reason,  and  also  as  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  have  a  distinct  Testimony  adapted  to  our  pecnliar  ciromnstances,  and  that 
all  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  these  cironmstances  shonld  nnite  in  that  Tes- 
timony, we  judge  that  the  Act  sufficiently  warrants  us  to  require  that  all  ministezs 
or  memberB  emigrating  from  that  Synod  into  our  bounds  should  declare  their  adher- 
ence to  our  Testimony.** 

The  reasons  for  adopting  this  explanatoiy  Act  were  neTer  folly 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  do  we  feel  called  at  this  dme 
to  state  what  we  do  know  of  the  causes.  As  to  this  we  only  give  an 
extract  from  a  letter  by  a  Committee  of  the  Synod  in  America,  in 
reply  to  a  communication  from  our  Synod,*  complaining  espe&aOj  of 
the  form  of  this  new  Deed. 

The  letter  firom  America  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr  Beyeiidge, 
and  signed  by  him  and  Dr  James  Bamsay.  As  tms  letter  of  explana- 
tion was  read  to,  and  approved  by,  the  American  Svnod,  we  give  the 
following  extract  bearing  on  the  part  of  the  Act  with  which  we  were 
most  dissatisfied.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  latter  part  of  the  Act  of  which  yon  complain,  we  confess,  appean  to  na  to 
afford  the  most  just  ground  for  olgection.  It  was  passed  by  a  miyorityi  hat  not 
agreeably  to  the  minds  of  a  respectable  minority  of  the  Synod.  Yet,  after  all,  we 
hope  that  a  few  statements  of  facts,  and  some  explanations,  may  go  fiur  to  ramoTe 
your  dissatisfiaction  in  respect  to  it  The  provision  contained  in  tiiis  part  of  the  Act 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  reasons  on  which  that  provision  is  founded, 
and  these  reasons  are  not  Uny  opposition  of  sentiment  between  you  and  us  which 
we  have  ascertained  and  pnUished  to  the  world ;  but,  first,  that  we  do  not  consider 
oursehres  called  to  give  a  formal  approbation  of  your  Testimony;  and,  second, 
because  we  have  a  Testimony  of  our  own  suited  to  our  circumstances.  jFhr  ike 
<U>ove  reason,  and  for  this  fad,  as  the  Act  expresses  it,  we  eonnder  ounelvet  war- 
ranted  to  require  that  aU  minitterB  and  memherB  emigrating  from  your  Sj^wd 
into  our  hounds,  ahould  dedare  their  adherence  to  our  Testimony,  in  order  to 
church  fellowship  "with  us.  This  does  not  place  you  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
denominations,  whose  memben  we  may  freely  refuse,  after  their  reading  our  Testi- 
mony and  expressing  their  assent  to  it.  It  supposes  you  and  us  to  be  one ;  but  In 
order  to  an  intelligent  and  consistent  fellowship  in  actual  communion  with  ns,  it 
requires  that  our  Testimony  should  be  read,  not  with  a  view,  however,  Co  aceeeeitm, 
as  if  to  a  diflferent  profession,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  an  adkerenee' 
If  the  distinction  of  the  words  be  not  Teiy  obyions,  yet  the  intention  Is  manifest, 
from  the  fact  that  the  term  accession,  though  spoken  of,  was  rejected.  The  language, 

*  The  letter  from  the  Original  Secession  Svnod,  dated  at  Edmbnigh  May  10, 
1838,  was  printed,  and  copies  of  it  are  no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
Synod- generally. 
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*in  order  to  diiiicli  fellow^ip  with  ot,'  most  be  regarded  as  hafing  reference  only 
to  adual  coBunoxitoii,  seeing  we  have  before  deolarad,  and  still  continue  to  declare, 
£hat  iv«  are  in  onion  with  jod  aa  a  Ghnroh  of  Christ ;  and  this  provision  of  the  Aot 
most  be  oonndered  as  a  rale  laid  down  for  the  oondoct  of  those  whom  we  consider 
already  aa  members  of  the  same  Church  with  ourselves,  and  not  for  the  admission  of 
persona  ^plying  fhnn  another  denomination.  Taking  the  latter  Act  in  connection 
with  the  fotmer,  this  appears  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  it,  even  though  the  words  of  it 
may  wA  be  veiy  happily  chosen,  and  may  not  appear  entirely  consistent  with  this 
view.  Such,  however,  is  what  we  now  willingly  express  as  our  own  sense  of  the 
Act,  and  our  intention  in  adopting  it.  Still  yon  may  say,  Why  require  an  ezpres- 
fiOQ  of  adherence  to  your  Testimony  from  those  whom  yon  own  as  already  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Church  with  yourselves  ?  To  this  we  respectfully  answer,  that  it 
is  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  judged  it  necessary  from  the  first  to  have  any  different 
TestimoDy  from  that  which  was  held  by  our  brethren  in  Scotland.  If  we  should 
have  a  Testimony  suited  to  our  circumstances  in  this  land,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
ooDseqneiiee  that  all  who  unite  themselves  with  us  should  make  themselves 
aoqoainled  with  it  This  is  a  principle  on  which  we  were  aoonstomed  to  act  long 
ago,  when  oar  union  with  the  General  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland  was  most  inti- 
mate^ and  ore  it  had  met  with  any  intermption.  We  believe  that  in  no  case  were 
BuaieteiB,  and  at  least  in  no  ordinary  case  were  private  members,  received  among 
OS,  without  fint  making  themselves  acquainted  with  our  Testimony,  and  so  with 
the  paiticiilar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  now  to  appear  as  witnesses  for 
the  tnith.  Nor  is  it  known  to  us  that  the  propriety  of  this  was  ever  questioned. 
Pethapa  oar  brethren  would  not  at  this  time  have  felt  any  dissatisftction  on  this 
groasd,  were  it  not  for  suspicions  which  other  circumstances  have  naturally  ezdted. 
^  Oar  brethren  are  no  doubt  aware  that  our  union  with  them  has  not  been  main- 
tained without  a  considerable  degree  of  dissension  among  ourselves.  The  Act  of 
which  they  complain  is  not,  perhaps,  what  a  majority  of  us  would  approve.  It  was, 
in  some  respects,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  warmest  friends  of  our  union  with  you, 
in  others  oontraiy  to  the  minds  of  its  opponents ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  a  measure 
in  which  we  could  unite  with  the  greatest  degree  of  harmony  among  ourselves. 
For  this  reason  we  feel  reluctant  to  attempt  any  alteration  of  the  Act  itself,  and 
wo  hope  that  our  brethren  will  be  satisfied  with  the  preceding  explanations,  or,  at 
least,  if  not  perfectly  satisfied,  that  they  will  not  find  themselves  obliged  to  declare 
a  oepantion  from  us." 

The  bet  is,  that  the  spirit  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
American  Synod,  which  has  issued  in  the  union  lately  effected  be- 
tween a  large  majority  of  that  Synod  and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  which  had  been  all  along  opposed  to  strict  witness-bearing. 

Origmal  Seceders  did  not  understand  that  the  American  Synod 
had/armaHif  adopted  their  Testimony  in  their  first  Deed ;  nor  did  they 
complain  that  they  did  not  do>  this.  The  Gfeneral  Associate  Synod, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  did  not  adopt  the  American  Testimony,  nor 
deem  this  necessary  to  a  recognition  of  the  Presbytery  in  America  as 
a  sister  church ;  neither  did  the  Synod  of  Original  Seoeders  think  this 
neoeflsaxy  on  their  part  or  that  of  their  bre&ren  in  America.  But 
what  we  complained  of  was,  the  specification  of  certain  points  of  differ- 
ence, and  especially  the  requirement  of  a  Jbrmal  declaration  of  ad- 
herence to  the  American  Testimony  by  ministers  and  members  from 
the  Original  Secession  Church,  in  order  to  admission  to  church  fellow- 
ship.    This  seemed  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  being  sister 
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churches,  and  the  avowal  of  being  in  onion  with  ns.  It  was,  at  any 
rate,  something  new,  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  was  n<fi,  asked  of 
ministers  or  preachers  from  the  General  Associate  Synod,  in  order  to 
their  dispensing  ordinances  in  the  congregations  in  America,  on  their 
arrival  in  that  country,  when  attested  by  the  Courts  in  Scotland  {  and 
Dr  M'Grie  asked  no  such  formal  declaration  from  Mr  Ooodwillie,  when 
in  this  country,  in  order  to  employ  him  in  preaching  to  his  congrega- 
tion, and  as  his  assistant  in  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper,  after  the 
first  Act  in  regard  to  union  had  been  passed  by  the  American  Synod.* 

Here  the  matter  at  present  rests  as  to  our  formal  relation  with  the 
Associate  Synod  of  North  America.  The  Synod  of  Original  Seoeders 
after  this,  at  a  meeting  of  Synod  held  in  August,  1845,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  American  Synod,  containing  a  remonstrance  with  that  Synod 
against  a  proposal,  in  negotiations  for  union  in  that  country,  of  making 
alterations  on  certain  chapters  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
to  which  a  friendly  answer  was  returned ;  and  as  the  negotiations  for 
the  proposed  union  were  discontinued,  the  subject  was  not  further 
discussed,  but  a  friendly  letter  was  afterwards  sent,  with  which,  we 
believe,  the  correspondence  between  the  two  Synods  terminated.  The 
protesting  Associate  Synod  in  North  America  have  already  condemned 
the  previous  resolution  of  the  Synod  to  alter  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  as  to  which  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders  had  sent 
a  friendly  remonstrance ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  S3mod  will  be  ready 
to  return  to  the  Act  of  1832,  as  the  exponent  of  the  relation  which  shall 
continue  to  subsist  l)etween  the  two  Synods.  We  may  have  it  in  our 
power  soon  to  send  them  some  aid  for  the  supply  of  their  congrega- 
tions. It  was  not  from  any  want  of  respect  to  their  brethren  in 
America,  but  from  behig  given  to  understand  that  discussions  as  to  the 
terms  of  their  union  with  us  would  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
Synod  in  America,  and  reluctance  to  do  anything  that  might  lead  to 
a  disruption  of  the  connection  which  subsisted  between  the  two  Synods, 
which  induced  the  Original  Secession  Synod  to  leave  the  subject  of 
the  terms  of  fellowship  in  what  was  felt  by  them  to  be  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  as  stated  in  the  terms  of  their  explanatory  letter  of  1835. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  anything  less  than  such  a  mutual  recognition  of 
each  other  as  sister  churches  as  that  contained  in  the  Deed  "Of  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  of  Edinburgh  and  the  first  Act  of  the  Associate  Synod  of 
North  A^neric-a  can  distinguish  union  and  communion  between  sister 
churches,  properly  so  called,  from  the  latitudinariau  intercourse  of 
different  denominations  so  common  in  present  times. 

The  degree  of  unity,  in  principle  and  practice,  between  the  two  Synods 
may  be  inferred,/r«^  from  the  fact  already  stated,  that  when  the  Aineri- 
can  Testimony  was  enacted,  the  Associate  Synod  of  Edinburgh,  though 
they  did  not  formally  adopt  that  Testimony,  were  so  far  from  seeing 

•  The  elder  Dr  M'Crie  had  the  Bev.  Mr  QoodwiIHe,  one  of  the  minieten  of  the 
Asaociate  Synod  in  North  America,  who  was  in  Scotland  on  acooant  of  the  state  of 
his  health,  assisting  him  in  dispensinc;  the  Lord's  Sapper  at  Leslie ;  and  it  never 
entered  into  the  minds  of  brethren  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  to  ask  this  minister,  in 
order  to  his  being  so  employed,  to  give  anv  formal  declaration  of  "  adherence  "  to 
our  Testimony.  It  was  deemed  enongh  that  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  a  for- 
mally recognised  sister  church. 
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anything  in  it  to  be  a  bar  to  union  and  communion  witii  the  American 
brethren,  that  they  resolyed  to  giye  them  '^  all  the  aid  this  Synod  can 
afford,  by  sending  ministors  and  preachers  to  their  assistance  when 
they  may  be  wanted,  ....  and  do  everything  in  their  power 
for  promotmg  the  Testimony  in  America.''*  Secondly ^  from  the  evi- 
dence furnished  in  the  American  Testimony,  that  the  framers  of  that 
Testimony  had  no  design  to  deviate  from  the  principles  of  their 
brethren  in  Scotland,  but  simply  to  adapt  the  Testimony  to  their  cir- 
cumstances in  a  different  country.  In  the  historical  part  of  the 
American  Testimony,  they  say,  ''The  Testimony  we  and  our  brethren 
in  Scotland  maintain  is  the  same"  (p.  59).  ''  Though  their  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  (those  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Edinburgh)  are 
industriously  misrepresented  by  some  here  who  were  once  of  their 
number,  yet  we  are  satisfied  to  remain  in  connection  with  them  as  our 
'brethren  and  companions  in  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  we  hope  the  Lord  will  bless  this  connec- 
tion to  us  and  to  them  for  encouraging  each  other  to  steadfastness  in 
His  cause  and  promoting  the  knowledge  of  l^e  gospel"  (pp.  45,  46) ; 
and  thirdbfj  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  "  Judicial  Testimony"  which 
was  the  standard  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Edinburgh  at  that  time;  of 
which  we  say  in  the  Original  Secession  Testimony,  "This  we  still  regard 
as  a  standing  testimony  for  the  covenanted  cause,  as  the  original 
document  declaratory  of  the  grounds  of  the  Secession,  and  a  point  of 
rallying  for  the  scattered  parties  which  once  composed  that  body." 
And  though  our  fathers,  as  was  meet,  in  framing  ihe  present  Testi- 
mony, brought  it  down  to  their  own  time,  and  applied  it  to  events  that 
had  no  existence  when  the  Judicial  Testimony  was  written,  neither  were 
they  nor  are  we  conscious  of  the  slightest  deviation  in  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice from  any  part  of  the  matter  of  that  Testimony,  and  the  present  Tes- 
timony of  Original  Seceders  will  be  found  harmonising  with  it  in  all 
points.  Our  brethren  in  America,  therefore,  who  are  still  constituted 
under  their  Original  Testimony  without  change,  are  as^much  one 
in  principle  and  practice  with  us,  and  we  with  ihem,  as  their  fathers 
and  our  fathers  were  in  1788.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  they  and 
we  adopted  the  same  course  after  we  were  deserted  by  former  brethren 
— ^that  of  engaging  in  solemn  covenant  renovation.  And,  through 
the  Divine  blessing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sifting  process  through 
which  we  in  Scotland  have  once  and  again  passed,  and  through  which 
they  have  now  passed  in  America,  will  assimilate  us  more  and  more  in 
spirit,  and  unite  us  more  and  more  firmly  in  support  of  the  common 
cause. 

We  cannot  discuss  at  any  length  the  terms  of  union  against  which 
our  brethren  in  America  have  protested,  and  which  constitute  the 
basis  on  which  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  now  stands. 
It  must  suffice  at  present  to  say,  that  at  their  different  stages  we 
watehed  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Associate  and 
Associate  Beformed  Synods — ^to  reporte  of  which  we  had  access — ^with 
intense  interest,  and  for  a  time  had  considerable  expectations  that  it 
would  issue  in  the  formation  of  a  body  which  would  have  been  anti- 

*  Act  of  tbe  AsMdate  Synod  of  Edinburgh,  1788. 
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latitadinATum  in  principle  and  pcactice,  as  the  Asflociate  Synod  had 
long  been ;  but  as  the  oonsonunation  of  the  union  approached,  and 
the  final  issues  came  to  bo  developed,  our  expectations  were  sadly 
disappointed.  The  impetus  towards  union  became  so  strong,  that  no 
barrier  was  allowed  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Associate  Synod  down 
the  inclined  plane  to  meet  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  at  the  base. 
In  the  negotiations  for  union,  the  Associate  Synod  insisted  that  there 
should  be  a  Testimony  in  the  prospective  united  body  as  a  term  of 
communion,  as  that  Synod  had  all  along  had,  while  the  Associate 
Befonned  Synod  had  no  such  formal  document.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed  that  Ihe  preparation  of  the  draft  of  a  Testimony  should  devdve 
on  the  adherents  of  the  Associate  Synod ;  and  a  Committee  of  that 
Synod  did  prepare  a  Testimony,  which  was  to  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  union*  But  as  it  was  ominous  that  its  composition  was  left  to  the 
Associate  Synod — ^the  only  party  to  the  union  tiiat  cared  anything  for 
such  a  documenty-^so  in  the  debates  which  followed  in  the  Associate 
Synod  as  to  the  union,  one  conservative  motion  after  another  was 
negatived.  First,  The  idea  of  an  historical  Testimony  was  discarded, 
as  if  a  witnesmng  Church  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sins  or  the  attain- 
ments of  past  generations,  and  as  if  neither  civil  nor  ecdesLastical  society 
had  a  continued  identity.  The  Testimony  consists  of  eighteen  abstract 
statements  as  to  certain  points  of  fiiith  and  practice,  and  an  able,  and  in 
some  cases  very  valuable,  argument  and  illustration  in  support  and 
defence  of  each.  Then,  it  was  agreed  that  the  argument  and  illustra- 
tion should  form  no  part  of  the  Testimony  as  a  term  of  communion  ; 
next,  a  motion,  that  no  interpretation  is  to  be  put  on  the  statements 
inconsistent  with  the  argument  and  illustration,  was  rejected ;  and  in 
the  fourth  place,  after  all  this  curtailment  of  the  Testimony,  it  was  re- 
solved that  no  one  in  the  united  body  should  be  bound  to  subscribe  the 
eighteen  brief  statements  as  the  matter  of  his  £uth  and  the  rule  of  his 
practice.  As  to  this  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  both 
Synods,  and  made  the  law  of  the  United  Church : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  agreed  between  the  two  ChardheSi  that  the  forbearance  in  love, 
which  is  required  by  the  law  of  Qod,  be  exercised  to  any  brother  who  may  not  be 
able  ftilly  to  subscribe  to  the  standards  of  the  nnited  Chnroh,  while  they  do  not 
determinedly  oppose  them,  bat  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace  and  t^ga 
wherewith  one  may  edil^  another." 

This  is  very  cautiously  expressed ;  but  by  it  the  thin  edge  of  the  lati- 
tudinarian  wedge  is  admitted,  and  is  now  in  course  of  being  driven 
home.  There  is  already  an  open  avowal  of  determination  to  violate 
some  of  the  articles  bearing  on  practice,  and  the  highest  Court  of  the 
body  has  been  challenged  to  administer  discipline  on  the  delinquent 
if  it  dare.  This  agreement,  it  is  to  be  remanded,  also  takes  a  wider 
range  than  the  articles  of  the  Testimony.  It  extends  to  all  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Church,  and,  consequentiy,  to  the  Confession  and  Catechisms. 
Moreover,  the  baas  of  union  contains,  not  an  explanation,  but  a  new 
version  of  certain  parts  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  is  headed 
^'Confession  of  the  United  Pbesbttebian  Chubch,''  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  "Westminster  Confession ''  in  an  opposite  column. 
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This  yerbion,  we  have  also  a  strong  conviction)  contains  oontradietory 
statements. 

The  spirit  of  the  newly  formed  Ghorch  is  also  distinctly  intimated 
by  the  Churches  to  which  they  have  sent  deputations,  and  with  which 
they  have  fraternized,  on  this  mde  the  Atlantic.  It  is  known  that 
one  cause  of  aversion  to  union  with  the  Original  Secession  by  a  num-> 
ber  in  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  who  now  belong  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  CSmrch,  was  the  idea  that  we  held  the  EstaUish- 
ment  principle  and  the  duty  of  National  Oovenanting.  But  it  is  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  to  which  they  send 
their  first  deputation  across  the  Atlantic — a  Church  which  not  only  holds 
the  Establifiiment  principle,  but  roceires  the  regium  dofnum — a  kind  of 
State  support, — ^which  prac^cally  homologates  the  latitudinarian  dogma 
of  giving  national  support  to  all  forms  of  religion,  according  to  which 
Popery,  with  all  its  corruptions,  and  the  Arian  Synod  in  Ireland,  are 
receiving  this  State  support  along  with  them  \*  and  on  the  other  hand, 
their  deputies  are  found  in  the  U.  P.  Synod  in  Scotland,  which  frater- 
nizes with  the  party  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  which  rejects  the 
regium  donum  on  Voluntary  principles.  An  J  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  aa  such  extremes  meet  in  the  practice  of  the  American  U.  P. 
Church,  corresponding  extremes  in  prmciple  also  exist  within  her  pale. 


TEEMS   MISAPPLIED,   OR   SPECIFIC    WORDS 
WILFULLY  PERVERTED. 

Maky  words  chanf^e  their  import  with  the  progress  of  time  and  current 
use  in  polite  literature.  Varying  shades  of  meaning  ma^  gradually 
extend  the  primary  idea ;  but  lul  such  extension,  to  be  legitimate,  must 
be  in  the  same  category.  Contradictions  are  not  admisBable.  The  same 
word  cannot  properly  express  good  and  eril,  or  truth  and  falsehood. 
The  introduction  of  such  a  principle  is  destructiye  of  the  symbols  of 
thought)  and  must  end  in  confusion.  Against  this  Babylonian  principle 
linguists  and  lexicographers  are  specially  on  their  guard.  It  is  cause  of 
deep  regret  that  theologians  are  not  equally  scrupukus  in  this  important 
matter.  There  are  changes  passing  over  some  very  important  theologi- 
cal terms  in  modem  times,  which  will  at  some  future  period  confound 
the  students  of  history,  and  which  are  even  now  mystifying  the  minds 
of  the  Christian  community. 

We  shall  at  present  sdicit.the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  very  few 
of  this  class.  There  are  two  which,  from  their  currency  and  their  influ- 
ence with  certain  classes,  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed,  viz.,  "  Evan- 
gelical "  and  "  Christian  charity."  These  are  very  pkm,  definite,  and 
comprohensiTe  terms,  which  one  would  scarcely  suppose  could  be  mis- 
understood or  misapplied ;  yet  there  are  perhaps  not  any  two  words  in 
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our  hmgatm  more  abused  or  perverted  from  their  original  meaninjir. 
The  term  EyangeUcal,  according  to  derivation,  signifies  "  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel"  Taking  this  primaiy  idea,  it 
would  seem  that  all  agreeing  to,  or  in,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  might 
be  justly  and  correctly  designated  Evangelical ;  while  all  others  belier- 
ing  or  holding  what  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  gospel  must  neces- 
sarily be  excluded  from  the  class  indicated.  But  some  will  say,  "  Who 
shall  be  the  judge  of  that  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  gospel  or 
divine  revelation  ?"  *'  Are  there  not  sects  and  parties  innumerable,  all 
claiming  the  same  gospel  as  the  primary  basis  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems ?'*  *^  Has  not  the  one  as  good  a  right  to  claim  the  term  Evangeli- 
cal as  the  other?"  Even  here  we  might  enter  our  protest  irom  its  use 
by  some  parties,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  profess  to  be  guided  by 
divine  authority  alone,  or  by  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Papists  forfeit 
their  claim  by  including  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  and  the  dictates  of 
Popes  and  councils.  Ariaiis  and  Socinians  have  no  claim  to  the  term, 
as  reason  is  their  supreme  authority.  Arminians  of  every  grade  exclude 
themselves  from  its  use,  by  the  unvarnished  and  flat  denial  of  many  of 
the  plainest  statements  of  the  Word  of  (xod.  We  do  not  complain  of 
any  party  calling  themselves  by  any  distinctive  title,  provided  it  is  de- 
scriptive of  their  tenets,  and  does  not  historically  mislead  the  present  or 
coming  generations.  But  in  the  use  of  terms  designating  religious 
opinions,  there  ought  to  be  a  strict  regard  to  historical  truth  and  moral 
precision.  Hence,  as  the  term  Evangelical  springs  from  Evangelist,  and 
IS  expressive  of  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  none  ought 
to  be  recognized  as  evangelical  whose  tenets  have  no  place  in  the  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  the  early  Evangelists.  Those,  and  those  alone, 
whose  creed  can  be  historically  and  doctrinally  identified  with  the  pri- 
mitive Church  are  entitled  to  the  term  Evangelical.  The  followers  of 
Arius  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  title  Arians,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
term  Unitarians,  which  conveys  an  imputation  upon  Trinitarians,  as 
though  they  worshipped  more  gods  than  one.  The  disciples  of  Pela- 
gius  are  entitled  to  the  name  Pelagians,  but  cannot  be  spoken  of  as 
evangelical.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  followers  of  James  Arminius  are 
justly  represented  as  Arminians,  while  they  have  as  little  claim  to,  or  con- 
nection with,  the  term  Evangelical,  as  either  Arians  or  Pelagians.  We 
do  no  injustice  to  any  such  parties  when  we  employ  such  titles  as  express 
their  peculiar  views,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  wrong  inflicted  when  we 
refuse  to  accord  such  titles  as  may  seem  to  endorse  their  errors  or  miti- 
gate their  departure  from  the  truth.  No  party  can  complain  if  they 
are  designated  by  such  titles  as  fairly  express  their  peculiar  views ;  but 
there  is  just  cause  of  complaint  when  they  arrogate  to  themselves  those 
titles  by  which  others  holding  views  directly  opposite  are  universally 
known,  or  when  such  titles  are  given  by  general  consent.  It  is  thus 
that  in  modem  times  the  term  Evangelical  is  depi'ived  of  its  proper 
meaning.  Instead  of  signifying  those  who  hold  "that  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,"  it  implies  more  frequently  the  simple 
negation  of  all  distinctive  principles.  It  is  thus  that  the  great  religious 
"  Alliance,"  with  its  limited  basis  and  indefinite  propositions,  tacitly 
covering  the  ground  of  nearly  all  denominations,  and  practically  exclud- 
ing almost  none,  has  been  verily  guilty  in  corrupting  a  definite  term  by 
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adding  '*  Evangelical,"  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  evangelical  parties 
to  that  "  Alliance "  are  chargeable  with  casting  their  shield  over  the 
errors  held  bj  those  with  whom  they  are  associated  in  this  organization. 
By  the  use  of  the  title  *'  Evangelicav'  there  is  an  implicit  sanction  given 
to  the  most  pernicious  heresies  held  and  propagated  by  some  of  the 
parties,  while  all  testimony-bearing  against  them  is  neutralized.     Who, 
among  all  its  members,  could  venture  to  denounce  as  unscriptnral  the 
views  of  those  whom  they  have  by  common  consent  recognized  as  **  Evan- 
gelical ?"     Those  really  evangelical  might  object  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  term  by  the  followers  of  Morison,  when  used  to  designate  a  sect  the 
least  of  all  entitled  to  its  assumption ;  but  how  can  they  object  to  the  use 
of  a  title  which  they  themselves  have  conferred  upon  persons  holding 
sentiments  as  highly  Arminian  as  the  Morisonians  ?     The  fact  is,  that 
the  promoters  of  the  great  '*  Alliance  "  have  confounded  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  error — yea,  have  embraced  in  one  comprehensive, 
commendatory  title  those  holding  the  truths  of  God's  Woni,  and  the 
direct  opponents  of  these  truths.     Had  the  great  latitudinarian  confed- 
eracy been  called  simply  a  "  Beligious  Alliance,"  or  a  "  Loving  Alliance," 
or  a  '*  Denomination  Bemoval  Alliance,"  there  would  have  been  no 
ground  of  complaint.      But  that  embracing,  as  it  avowedly  does,  those 
holding  views  directly  antagonistic,  both  in  regard  to  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
assumption  of  the  title  '*  Evangelical "  approaches  very  near,  if  it  does 
not  fkU  within,  the  category  of  '*  falsehood,  fraud,  and  wilful  imposition." 
Did  Protestants  hold  the  doctrine  of  Home  in  regard  to  "  pious  frauds," 
the  title  would  be  easily  accounted  for ;  but,  as  it  is,  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  members  of  this  confederacy  are 
not  evangelical,  or  that  being  evangelical  themselves,  they  are,  on  the 
ground  of  Christian  charity,  willing  to  countenance  and  encourage 
persons  holding  views  directly  the  reverse  of  those  contained  in  the 
Divine  Word.     If  "  Evangelical "  means  *'  that  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,"  how  can  those  holding  doctrines  directly 
antagonistic  be  unitedly  termed  Evangelical  ?     The  unity  of  God  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  there  being  two  systems  of  divine  truth.     There 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  two  doctrines  of  the  gospel  directly 
opposed.      Wherever  there  is  contrariety  of  doctnnes,  there  must  be 
one  party  anti-evangelical.     Both  cannot  possibly  be  evangelical ;  hence, 
to  apply  the  title  to  both  is  to  infringe  upon  the  first  principles  of 
morality — to  advertise  under  an  assumed  title,  by  which  the  unwary  may 
be  deceived,  and  led  to  deal  inconsistently  with  the  truth  of  God  and 
their  own  profession.     It  is  no  light  responsibility  that  is  taken  by  any 
association  in  the  assumption  ot  a  title  which  misrepresents  its  real 
character.     The  Word  of  the  God  of  truth  denounces  all  misrepresen- 
tation.    "  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil:  that  put 
darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
bweet  for  bitter  I"     Why,  then,  should  heresy  be  commended  by  the 
term  evangelical,  or  why  should  any  association  admit  the  amalgamation 
of  truth  and  falsehood  ?     We  believe  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  time 
when  the  warning  of  the  Lord  by  Isaiah  was  more  appropriate — "  Say 
ye  not,  A  confederacy,  to  all  them  to  whom  this  people  shall  say,  A  con- 
federacy, &c.     Bind  up  the  testimony,  seal  the  law  among  my  disciples." 

2  D 
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Were  this  latter  object  kept  in  view  by  those  professedly  mooniincr  over 
the  diyisions  of  the  Gharch,  and  seeking  her  re-nnion,  then,  altnoagh 
it  might  be  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  resolution  might  be  added, 
*'  And  I  will  wait  upon  the  Lord,  that  hideth  His  face  from  the  house 
of  Jacob,  and  I  will  look  for  Him."  He  alone  can  give  the  spirit  of 
unity.  By  His  Spirit  alone  can  the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel  be  re- 
united on  the  basis  of  truth  and  in  the  bonds  of  love. 

Were  all  the  churches  evangelical  which  are  thus  designated  in  popu- 
lar speeches  and  newspaper  notices,  their  .divisions  would  vanish  without 
the  intervention  of  human  expedients.  But  because  they  are  not — yea, 
because  their  separate  existence  springs  out  of  their  anti-evangelical 
doctrines  and  practices,  they  must,  forsooth,  be  covered  by  a  title  which 
will  blunt  the  edge  of  their  heterodoxy,  and  commend  them  to  the 
loving  regards  of  all  genuine  Christians.  We  protest  against  the  impo- 
sition. We  believe  in  the  power  of  truth  to  unite  the  followers  of 
Christ ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  wherever  divine  truth  is  felt  in  its 
operations  and  influences,  there  union,  uniformity,  and  Christian  charity, 
will  find  their  full  development. 

The  term  "  Christian  charity"  is  as  much  perverted  as  the  title 
evangelical,  and  usually  by  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  same  con- 
nections. The  charity  pleaded  for,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  species  of  benevolence — a  benevolence  sustained 
and  promoted  by  the  sympathy  of  large  numbers,  and  the  excitement 
of  popular  applause.  It  is  policy  rather  than  charity ;  nay,  more — it  is 
at  times  the  cloak  which  zeal  assumes  in  the  propagation  of  heresy. 
We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  many  devoted  Christians 
whose  love  is  genuine,  connected  with,  and  urging  on,  the  most  latitudi- 
narian  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship  and  Christian  benevdience. 
But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  large  amount  of  the  professed  diarity 
has  no  existence,  and  that  in  many  cases  where  it  is  genuine  it  is  not 
enlightened.  At  the  risk  of  being  deemed  uncharitable,  we  hesitate  not 
to  express  the  matured  conviction,  that  much  of  the  professed  "  Christian 
charity"  is  nothing  more  than  mere  sentimentalism,  or,  what  is  worse, 
a  loud  cry  about  charity,  in  order  to  the  concealment  of  its  utter  absence. 
It  is  in  many  cases  the  benevolent  embodiment  of  indifference  to  the 
truth  of  God,  and  disregard  of  social  relations  and  duties.  With  not  a 
few  it  serves  the  same  purpose  and  occupies  the  same  place  as  liberalism 
does  in  social  politics.  It  is  not  the  fruit  of  gracious  principles,  sancti* 
fying  and  sweetening  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  life ;  but  a  mere  instru- 
ment, employed  to  effect  denominational  changes  or  accomplish  party 
purposes.  Were  it  the  gospel  charity  represented  in  the  Bible,  it  would 
flow  strongest  where  truth  was  fullest.  It  would  not  be  "  puffed  up" 
nor  puffed  off  on  every  occasion.  It  would  *'  suffer  long"  and  be  kind. 
It  would  be  destitute  of  "  envy,"  and  accompanied  by  "  riahteotuness^ 
soundness  in  the  faithy  and  brotherly  kindness."  It  would  do  good  to 
all  men  as  there  was  opportunity,  but  **  specially  to  such  as  are  of  the 
household  offaiih,^*  Is  this  the  charity  so  much  applauded  in  our  day  I 
Is  this  the  healing  balm  by  which  multitudes  would  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  Zion  ?  Nay,  verily.  The  charity  now  prevalent  is  severed  from 
soundness  in  the  faith.  It  is  destitute  of  "  brotherly  kindness,"  should 
a  regard  to  truth  prevent  re-echoing  its  platitudes.      It  overlooks  the 
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claims  of  '*  the  household  of  faith,"  but  casts  the  mantle  of  kindness  over 
the  promulgators  of  error.  It  is  neither  long-suffmng  nor  patient  with 
woh  as  intercept  its  progress  or  arrest  its  self-devised  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence. As  recently  prcAsed  into  the  service  of  unionists,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  mere  declamation.  As  re-echoed  in  mass-meetings,  where 
truth  18  ignored,  and  the  God  of  truth  dishonoured,  it  Alls  within  the 
category  of  mere  electioneering  policy.  Ephemeral  in  its  nature,  it  will 
exhaust  itself  in  the  sunshine  of  popular  apphiuse.  With  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  duty  of  Christian  forbearance,  m  all  matters  where  the  truth 
of  God  admits  of  its  exercise,  we  put  no  value  whatever  upon  the  high 
professions  of  charity  frequently  made.  In  this  matter  we  cordiuly 
agree  with  Professor  Gibson  wnen  he  says,  "  To  the  mere  declamatioa 
about  brotherly  love  and  forbearance  to  put  an  end  to  aM  differences 
of  opinion,  without  settling  the  previous  question  of  the  scriptural  truth 
and  value  of  what  is  contended  for,  I  can  pay  no  respect  whatever. 
But  I  can  pay  as  little  respect  to  the  cry  as  too  often  urged,  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  sincere — it  is  a  mere  party  cry  jn  many  instances,  and 
nothing  more ;  because  many  of  those  who  msike  it  on  the  side  of  error, 
utter  the  most  contemptuous  and  dogmatical  denunciations  on  those 
who  come  across  their  loving  way,  or  will  not  sail  on  their  stream,  as 
distorbers  of  the  Church,  pretended  zealots  for  truth,  who  are  only 
stickling  for  insigni6cant  crotchets,  and  exhibiting  their  truncated  ortho- 
dozy,  and  narrow,  morose  bigotry.  This  class  o7  dedaimers  remind  me 
too  oflen  of  the  biting  sarcasm  of  the  celebrated  Wotherspoon  on  the 
latittidinarian  Moderates  of  his  day,  that  they  were,  ^/ierce  for  modera' 
tion.'  We  have  men  now-a-days  ferocious  for  union,  and  savage  for 
love,  and  who  reserve  their  choicest  flowers  of  abuse  for  those  who  veu- 
tnre  to  exercise  a  judgment  of  their  own,  and  to  whom  they  neither  give 
credit  for  sense  nor  moderation." 

This  species  of  charity  is  destitute  of  the  true  foundation,  and  wants 
that  regulating  principle  without  which  it  must  dwindle  into  selfish 
sentimentalism.  Christian  charity  is  not  a  mere  feeling,  or  kindly  but 
rassing  emotion.  It  is  one  of  the  chief,  yea,  the  most  abiding  of  the 
Christian  graces.  It  consists  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour — 
the  habit  or  disposition  of  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves.  "  Charity ^^^  says  an  able  writer,  ''  consists  not  in 
rulative  ideas  of  general  boievolence  floating  in  the  head,  and  leaving 
heart,  as  speculations  often  do,  untouched  and  cold ;  neither  is  it 
confined  to  that  indolent  good  nature  which  makes  us  rest  satisfied  with 
being  free  from  inveterate  malice  or  ilUwill  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
without  prompting  us  to  be  of  service  to  any.  True  charity  is  an  active 
principle*  It  is  not  properly  a  single  virtue ;  but  a  disposition  residing 
tn  the  heart  as  a  fountain,  whence  all  the  virtues  of  benignity,  candour, 
forbearonce,  generosity,  compassion,  and  liberality,  flow  as  so  many 
native  streams.  From  general  good-will  to  all,  it  extends  its  influence, 
particularly  to  those  tvuh  whom  we  stand  in  nearest  eonneeUon^  and 
who  are  directly  within  the  sphere  of  our  good  offices." 

True  charity  attempts  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  distinction  between 
£Ood  and  bad  men.  i7either  does  it  attempt  to  confound  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  error.  It  must  be  exercised  within  the  range  of 
duties  devolving  upon  us,  and  tlie  limits  of  benevolence  divinely  set  by 
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a  regard  to  truth.  In  short,  it  must  harmonize  with  the  claims  of  God, 
and  find  its  exercise  within  the  domain  of  new  obedience.  It  most 
manifest  itself  in  a  regard  to  the  divine  authority — in  a  concern  for  the 
divine  honour — in  fidelity  to  the  truth  and  cause  of  God — in  a  desire 
for  pure  ordinances — in  the  cultivation  of  a  holy  fellowship,  and  in 
scriptural  efiPorts  for  the  subjection  of  the  whole  world  to  the  Redeemer. 
Away,  then,  with  all  that  charity  which  can  make  light  of  the 
Church's  divisions,  and  the  sin  against  God  by  which  these  have  been 
produced.  Away  with  all  that  whining  sentimeutalism  which  sheds 
the  tear  over  the  Church's  divisions,  but  has  not  one  to  shed  for  her 
guilt  in  departing  from  the  truth  of  God ;  yea,  that  would  not  renounce 
one  false  doctrine,  in  order  that  the  breaches  of  Zion  may  be  healed. 
This  boasted  charity,  which  could  embrace  Christians  of  every  name — 
which  could  open  the  way  to,  or  sit  down  at,  any  communion  table, — does 
not  prevent  the  most  liberal  parties  from  adding  a  new  sect,  in  building 
a  new  church,  or  issuing  a  new  volume,  for  the  propagation  of  denomina- 
tional interests  and  objects.  Were  half  the  time  and  pains  spent  in  re- 
examining the  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  embodied  in  the  evangeli- 
cal standards  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church,  that  is  spent 
in  fostering  heresy,  and  crying  down  bigotry,  and  crying  up  charity, 
there  might  soon  be  found,  as  in  former  times,  a  Church,  national, 
united,  uniform,  consistent,  faithful,  and  powerful,  characterized  by  the 
spirit  of  truth,  love,  peace,  zeal,  purity,  fidelity,  and  courage.  Would 
tnat  the  advocates  or  union  were  found  **  asking  for  the  old  paths,  and 
walking  in  the  good  ways  of  truth,"  and  righteousness,  and  love,  then 
might  every  right-hearted  man  bid  them  G^-speed.  Wherever  truth 
is  found — ^wherever  love  to  God  is  genuine — wherever  the  revealed 
will  of  God  is  the  standard  of  authority,  and  the  glory  of  Grod  the 
end  of  existence  and  motive  of  action — there  Christian  charity  will 
bloom,  and  there  also  union  and  uniformity  will  characterize  the  Church 
of  God. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  order  of  nature  is  inverted,  and  charity  to 
men  is  made  the  means  of  restoring  peace  where  truth  is  not  the  basis 
of  union,  there  must  be  one  of  two  results.  Either  the  peace  of  spiritual 
death  will  reign  supreme,  or  the  struggle  for  spiritual  life  and  freedom 
will  produce  ecclesiastical  convulsions  and  divisions  greater  than  before. 
The  same  course  of  tyranny  suggested  by  an  Erastian  expediency  is 
even  now  beginning  to  appear  in  the  Agapromone  of  some  modern 
unionists.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  as  little  regard  to  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Erastianism  has  at 
times  cast  out  its  own  children,  and  made  divisions  in  the  Church,  so 
that  it  might  reign  with  undisputed  sway  ;  but  stranger  still,  that  even 
among  those  cast  out.  Christian  charity  should  become  so  strom^  as  to 
seize  the  sword  of  discipline,  and  sheathe  it  anew  in  the  bowels  or  breth- 
ren pledged  in  the  same  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  It  is  some- 
thing new  in  the  history  of  that  Christian  charity  which  "  thinketh  no 
evil,"  to  exclude  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  those  who  will  not 
renounce  their  profession — yea,  the  profession  of  those  who,  in  wanton 
tyranny — it  may  be  the  tyranny  of  love, — exclude  them  from  fellowship. 
It  is  well  that  at  the  present  stage  such  cases  should  arise  as  that  now 
pending  in  regard  to  the  Free  Church  ministers  in  Australia.     It  will 
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help  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  "  intolerance  of 
latitodinarianism,"  or  the  cruel  despotism  of  a  spurious  charity.  These 
are  the  foretastes  of  what  others  may  expect  who  cross  the  "  loving 
path"  of  the  advocates  of  promiscuous  union.  The  martyr's  spirit  and 
the  martyr's  hold  of  truth  are  just  as  necessary,  in  order  to  brave  the 
persecutions  of  a  false  love,  as  they  were  to  meet  the  fires  of  relentless 
hatred. 


DB  ANDERSON'S  THEORY  OF  REGENERATION.* 

Wb  have  recently  indicated  our  views  of  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  of 
the  age.  We  do  not  mean  in  such  a  sense  as  the  tendencies  to  the 
wild  opinions  of  such  writers  as  the  English  "  Essayists  and  Reviewers," 
so  discreditable  to  British  opinion,  in  following  in  the  wake  of  what 
many  are  disposed  to  pronounce  dead  Germanism,  though  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  it  a  modem  phase  of  the  living  and  perennial  humanism, 
which  is  ever  present  where  the  authoritative  truth  of  God's  Word  is 
not  recognized  and  felt.  But  we  mean  latitudinarian  in  the  sense 
of  the  loose  and  shallow  views  which  exist,  and  which  now  widely  pre- 
vail, in  regard  to  the  obligation  of  the  truths  which  have  always  been 
most  *'  surely  believed  among  us,"  when  solid  vital  godliness  has  existed 
in  the  land  and  in  the  Reformed  Church.  We  believe  that  views, 
having  their  root  in  the  humanism  to  which  we  have  referred,  are  the 
origin,  not  only  of  the  neglect,  if  not  contempt,  and  denial  of  the  Head- 
ship of  Christ  over  the  Nations,  and  over  the  Church,  but  of  the 
neglect  and  non-recognition,  if  not  formal  rejection,  of  the  great  Bible 
principle  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  doctrine,  and  that  His  authority 
]S  obligatory  on  the  Church  and  on  every  individual  soul,  not  only  as 
"  thb  WAT,"  but  THB  TRUTH  and  THE  LIFE.  This  tendency  crops  out 
at  least,  in  the  book  before  us.  This,  together  with  the  vast  importance 
of  the  great  doctrine  which  it  professes  to  handle,  is  our  apology  for 
taking  it  up  and  subjecting  it  to  review.  We  have  neither  time  nor 
space  to  give  a  history  of  the  book.  *  We  have  read  it  with  care  and 
with  all  the  patience  which  we  could  command ;  though,  we  confess,  that 
it  requires  no  small  share  of  patience  to  peruse  it :  not  that  we  find  our 
own  views  of  Divine  truth  seriously  endangered  or  disturbed  ;  but  from 
the  strange  tone  of  exaggeration,  and  of  that  very  denunciatory  dogmat- 
ism which  pervades  the  book  from  beginning  to  end,  and  against  which 
in  others  Dr  Anderson  profusely  empties  the  vials  of  his  wrath. 

There  is  considerable  talent  indicated  by  the  book — a  good  command 
of  vigorous  English — much  useful  practical  instruction  to  the  various 
classes  to  whom  the  consideration  of  such  a  subject  as  Regeneration 
may  be  usefully  applied ;  and  considerable  skill  in  the  analysis  of  char- 
acter, and  the  exposure  of  deceits,  vanities,  and  hypocrisies.  He  is 
espedally  powerful  in  this  department,  in  the  denunciation  of  the  faults, 
and  follies,  and  vices  of  the  orthodox.  If  the  infidel  and  profligate,  the 
worldling  and  the  voluptuary,  come  in  for  their  share,  as  they  certainly 

•  B^eneratUm,  By  William  Anderson,  LL.D.  Second  editioD.  Edinburgh  : 
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do,  they  haye,  at  least,  the  compensatory  ooosolation  of  having  an  or* 
thodox  company  to  keep  them  in  coantenanoe  under  rebuke. 

The  thin^  that  puizles  us  most  in  this  direction  is  to  disooyer,  what 
are  the  kind  of  orthodox  men,  or  orthodox  books,  with  which  Dr  An- 
derson has,  in  the  oourae  of  his  ministerial  labours  and  theolo^cal  studies, 
come  into  contact.  If  we  are  to  belieye  his  wrathful  denundatioos  to 
be  just,  the  objects  of  them  are  like  nothing,  or  at  least  next  to  nothing, 
that  has  come  within  the  range  of  our  ordinary  obseryation  or  experi- 
ence. We  do  not,  howeyer,  pretend  to  say  that  Dr  Anderson's  experi- 
ence may  not  haye  been  entirely  different;  and  we  trust,  therefore, 
that  his  zealous  hdionrs  in  this  line  may  not  haye  been  in  yain. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  what  we  mean  (p.  48) : — 

"  Illostrations  sach  as  the  foregoing  might  be  pursaed  at  great  length ;  bat  enough 
has  been  done  to  demonstrate  that  any  system  which  deals  lightly  with  personal  holi- 
nesSi  and  does  not  assign  it  a  place  of  the  very  highest  importance — as  high  as  that 
of  the  sinner's  jnstifioation — is  simply  a  system  of  absardity."  Nothing  wrong  in 
this.  Dr  A.  proceeds — "  When  Socinianism  pleads  for  man's  salvation  by  repentance 
and  good  works,  though  It  violates  the  Scripture,  it  does  not  violate  common  sense.*' 
(We  doubt  that  extremely ;  but  let  it  pass.)  "  Bnt  the  pretended  orthodoxy,  which 
engrosses  its  system  with  demonstrations  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  either  in 
neglect  of  personal  righteousness  or  through  fear  of  a  spirit  of  legalism,  indicates 
nothing  less  than  a  state  of  fatuity  of  judgment  And  yet  there  is  something  worse 
than  either  the  profiuiity  of  the  one  or  the  fatuity  of  the  other,  namely,  the  hatelul 
hypocrisy  or  unclean  self-delusion  of  the  man  who  can  expound,  with  scientifio  pre* 
oinon,  the  system  which  comprehends  at  once  pardon  through  the  blood,  and  aaaeti> 
ficataon  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  is  characterised  by  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  denounces  Unitarians,  and  Papists,  and  Arminians,  and  Antioomians,  and  afl 
heretics  and  infidels  whatsoever,  but  who  himself  remains  woridly,  and  sensual,  and 
proud,  and  full  of  envy,  malignity,  and  all  nncharitableness.  No  neoessity  for  re- 
generation is  so  strong  as  that  of  this  declaimer  about  it.  Of  all  classes,  the  Phari- 
sees presented  the  least  hopeful  subjects  for  oonvenioB  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod.** 

One  is  here  reminded  of  the  ascetic  philosopher  who  indignantly 
stamped  upon  Plato's  carpet.  "  I  tread  upon  the  pride  of  Plato ; "  and 
"  witn  greater  pride  than  Plato,"  said  his  more  meek,  luxurious  brother. 

Take  another  specimen  (p.  51)  : — 

"  Observe,  in  the  fourth  place,  that,  since  all  minds  proceed  Erectly  from  the 
formative  hand  of  €^,  they  are,  in  the  first  instance,  pure  and  nnperverted.  In 
making  this  statement,  I  assume  anything  but  an  attitude  of  defence  and  apology. 
On  the  contrary,  for  any  one  to  deny  it,  and  represent  them  as  being  at  their  origin 
tainted  and  inclined  to  sin,  I  denounce  as  being  an  impeachment  of  Qod  as  bein^ 
the  author  of  sin,  in  the  wont  form  possible  in  which  the  impeachment  can  be  made— 
and  as  not  only  tempting  to  its  commission,  but  directly  creating  it.  It  reqairea 
only  one  other  evil  thought  of  Him  to  perfect  the  blasphemy,  namely,  that  He  wiH 
avenge  Himself  on  that  of  which  He  Himself  is  the  originator.  What  monstrona 
shapes  of  opinion  they  are,  for  holding  which  some  will  boast  of  the  socmdneas  and 
depth  of  their  theology  1  And  with  what  pretensions  of  seal  for  the  gh>ry  of  Ood 
they  will  impose  on  the  vulgar,  in  anathematiang  those  who  are  ooooemed  aiioiit 
vindicating  His  oharacter  from  their  saorilegioos  imputations !  There  is  need  thai 
the  people  be  undeceived,  and  assured  from  our  private  knowledge  of  theai,  that 
those  men  are  no  more  the  holiest  in  their  lives  than  they  are  the  most  scholar-like 
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in  ibdr  attMnments^  wbo  are  diitingiiiafaed  for  their  grimaoe  and  fmy  in  ibeir  exhi- 
bitioiis  of  Qod  as  an  object  of  borror-— aovereign  to  ordaiiii  jea,  to  create  no,  aod 
tbeo  aoYereign  to  panish  iC — lOTereign  for  all  evil !  That  any  man  who  incalcatei 
■nch  noiionB  of  Qod  aboold  be  tolerated — ^mnch  more,  that  be  ahonld  gain  credit  as 
a  laitbinl  preacher  of  Ihe  Gospel — ii  somewhat  Barprising." 

We  think  bo  too— indeed,  very  "  sarprising." 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  hitter  passage  we  may  afterwards  advert; 
meantinie,  if  these  passages  are  meant  to  applj  to  any  extensive  class 
of  doctrinal  teachers  among  those  generally  reported  sound  in  Scotland, 
and  really  hdding  or  preaching,  or  professing  to  bold  and  preach,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  we  believe  it  a  *'  calumny.'* 
It  certainly  is  a  gross  caricature  and  a  libel  on  the  teaching  of  any  of 
tlioae  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  associating. 
The  latter  passage  especially  reminds  us  of  the  disingenuous  conduct  of 
the  Bemonstrants,  or  Arminians,  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  who  persisted, 
contrary  to  all  fact,  and  to  the  creed  of  the  orthodox,  in  so  caricaturing 
and  holding  up  to  odium  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign  election  and 
predestination ;  and  in  modem  times,  of  the  caricatures  of  sound  doctrine 
exhibited  by  the  Maurices,  Jowetts,  and  others ;  only  these  gentlemen 
write  in  a  style  somewhat  less  coarse  and  rabid. 

If  Dr  Anderson  knows  any  within  his  own  body  who  preach  such 
doctrine  and  live  such  a  life  as  he  has  portrayed  in  the  passages  we 
have  quoted,  he  would  be  more  in  the  way  of  his  duty  in  libelling  them 
before  his  or  their  Presbytery  for  heresy  and  immorality,  than  in  "  scat- 
tering arrows,  firebrands,  and  death,"  and  stirring  up  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  by  such  outrageous  charges,  without  anording  either  the 
means  of  proof  or  of  refutation.  Unless  he  do  so,  he  will  make  sober- 
minded  men  ask,  *'  Who  is  the  Pharisee?"  Certainly  such  a  style  is 
not  that  of  the  poor  publican.  It  is  more  like  raving  than  sober  truth. 
We  of  course  know  that  there  have  been,  and  ttiat  there  still  are, 
enthusiasts  and  antinomians  both  theoretical  and  practical ;  but  there  is 
no  class  of  them  more  dangerous  than  those  who  denounce  and  carica- 
ture the  teachers  of  orthodoxy,  while  they  are  large  in  their  professions 
of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  We  are  fully  persuaded  tnat  such  a 
mode  of  preaching  or  writing  as  is  indicated  in  the  above  specimens  from 
Dr  A.'s  book,  will  tend  more  to  countenance  and  encourage  infidel  and 
ungodly  livers  than  to  promote  holiness  and  watchful  humility.  It  will 
not,  at  least,  commend  the  truth  either  to  Unitarians,  rapists,  or 
Arminians.     It  is  exactly  in  their  own  style. 

With  unbounded  professions  of  the  intellectual  and  the  metaphysical 
^-ef  the  charitable  and  the  benevolent — there  is  in  the  book  an  entire 
want  of  that  calm  repose  which  you  expect  in  the  intellectual  discus- 
sbn  of  any  important  and  difficult  topic  of  theology,  and  of  that  quiet 
and  tender  earnestness  which  characterizes  the  truly  affectionate  and 
loving  in  the  heavenly  and  spiritual.  You  do  not  feel,  in  perusing  the 
book,  that  yon  are  traversing  the  region  frequented  by  Prophets,  Evan- 
gelists, and  Apostles.  We  have  actually,  with  some  anxiety,  sought  to 
find  something  to  commend,  and  to  modify  the  severity  of  the  judgment 
which  we  feel  constrained  to  pass ;  yet,  bating  what  we  have  already 
said,  we  have  been  unable. 
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We  have  had  no  small  difficulty,  in  perusing  this  treatise,  in  coming  to 
a  judgment  in  regard  to  the  epict  actual  doctrine  maintained  bj  Dr  A.  on 
the  subject  of  Regeneration.  We  have  observed  from  the  newspapers 
that  he  complains  bitterly  of  being  misrepresented  bj  a  newspaper 
editor  who  had  reviewed  his  book.  But,  after  perusing  it,  we  should 
not  have  been  surprised  though  the  meaning  of  manj  passages  had 
been  misapprehended.  He  deals  so  much  in  the  startling  and  para- 
doxical, that  a  reader  is  tempted  to  pronounce  prematurely ;  but  when 
he  is  resolutely  patient  to  proceed  and  withhold  his  judgment,  he  finds 
the  view  that  seemed  to  he  taught  repudiated  a  little  farther  on.  As, 
for  instance,  there  are  passages  from  which  a  reader  must  conclude 
that  the  author  holds  the  doctrine  that  regeneration  is  produced  bj 
the  objective  word — by  mere  power  conveyed  to  the  instrumental 
^word;"  and  yet  he  speedily  finds  that  this  view  is  repudiated  by 
Dr  A.  But  yet  we  confess  that  aurhatever  he  intends,  this,  tSter  all^ 
seems  to  be  the  actual  nature  of  the  doctrine  of  his  book. 

We  have  read  the  whole  with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  do  justice  to 
Dr  Anderson.  But,  of  all  the  books  which  we  have  read,  it  is  one  of 
which  no  one  should  give  an  opinion  till  he  has  read  the  whole ;  as  he 
will  find  startling  passages,  which  are  speedily  modified  by  others  that 
follow ;  and  yet,  when  no  has  read  the  whole,  he  feels  constrained  to 
doubt  if  his  first  impressions  were  wrong,  and  to  conclude  that  the  som, 
after  all,  is  of  the  same  nature  a^  the  parts. 

There  is  a  great  air  of  "  metaphysical "  and  philosophical  accuracy  ; 
of  determining,  on  principles  of  "  psychology,"  a  great  scripture  doctrine ; 
an  afiPectation  of  philosophy,  where  philosophy  is  useless  ;  and,  therefore, 
a  violation  as  much  of  sound  philosophy  as  of  sound  theology ;  and  that 
too  on  a  subject  of  which  the  Word  of  God  is  full,  and  leaves  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  on  tho  mind  of  any  one  who  follows  the  *'  noble  "  ex- 
ample of  the  Bereans,  who  "  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether 
those  things  were  so,*'  and  not  of  those  who,  ^icodemus-like,  ask,  "  How 
can  these  things  be?"  or  those  some  men  who  say,  "How  are  the 
dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?" 

We  believe  that  though  Dr  Anderson  does  not  discuss  at  any  length 
the  nature  of  human  depravity,  and  though,  in  one  part  of  the  book  he 
asserts  the  fact,  yet  that  in  reality,  defective,  if  not  altogether  erroneous 
views  on  this  fundamental  point  underlie  his  whole  doctrine  of  He- 
generation. 

We  believe  that  he  does  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  in 
the  sense  of  a  direct,  supernatural,  divine,  efficient,  quickening,  new- 
creating,  subjective  work-  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  soul  of  the  sinner 
"  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;"  and  that  his  doctrine  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  generally,  or  of  the  Westminster  Standards  in 
particular.  We  believe,  further,  that  his  doctrine  of  faith  is,  that  it  is 
the  mere  intellectual  reception  of  the  "  system  "  of  truth,  and  not  the 
fruit,  but  the  instrumental  cause  of  Regeneration — a  doctrine  which  is 
neither  in  accordance  with  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  nor, 
of  course  in  our  view,  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  some  of  the  distinguished  theologians  whose  views  he  professes  to 
hold.     His  theory  seems  to  be,  that  h\t\v  is  merely  the  belief  of  truth 
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intallectuallj  received,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  system  of  truth  (see  pp. 

133,137,166,167).* 

At  p.  103  he  gives  a  significant  warning  to  Free  Cliurch  unionists, — 

"  Bj  the  belief  of  the  whole  Bible,  the  candid  and  diecemiog  may  eaaily  perceive 
that  I  mean  the  entire  system — its  characteriHtic  features.  And  there  are  few  who 
are  disposed  to  reduce  these  to  a  number  $o  enudl  as  that  which  he  who  now  con- 
docte  tliis  argament  reckons  sufficient  for  producing  this  end.*'  (The  latter  italics 
are  ours.) 

We  stay  not  to  remark  on  the  presumption  of  so  dealing  with  the 
truths  of  God's  Word.  What  is  it  to  a  sinner  whether  Dr  A.  believes 
the  " number  small*'  or  large? 

This  truth,  he  holds,  regenerates,  by  affording  to  the  sinner  '*  a  change 
of  reasons,"  and  that  no  change  antecedent  to  faith  is  wrought  on  the 
man  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  enable  or  dispose  to  faith — that  no  principle 
of  spiritual  life  is  communicated  to  the  d^id  soul  of  the  sinner,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  belieye — in  other  words,  to  receive  the  testimony  of  God ; 
but  that  he  intellectually  believes,  and  is  regenerated :  we  do  not  say,  and 
gets  life,  spiritual  life,  because  life,  or  spiritual  life,  is  not  any  part  of  Dr 
Anderson's  theological  phraseology — simply,  we_  presume,  because  its 
counterpart,  deatfi,  spiritual  death,  is  no  part  of  it.  There  are  passages 
that  look  like  something  else ;  but  though  we  have  read  patiently  and 
honestly  to  have  this  view  corrected,  yet  we  have  not  found  the  mate- 
rials. He  does  not  speak  of  regeneration  in  order  to  faith,  but  uses  the 
somewhat  novel  and  unintelligible  phrase,  **  inspiration  causing  faith." 
Now,  inspiration  is  not  a  change  on  the  subject,  hut  a  simple  conveyance 
of  truth,  which  may  or  may  not  change  the  heaii;.  Even  Balaam  could 
prophesy  truly. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  he  seems  to  us  to  deny  altogether  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  changing  and  quickening  the  soul  of  the 
sinner,  that  he  may  receive  the  word.  At  p.  205  we  have  the  following 
passage : — 

"  3.  The  only  disputable  question  is  about  the  need  of  that  inspiration  causing 
faUh  being  continued  after  Regeneration  has  been  efTected.  Some  may  say — Now 
that  &ith  has  been  produced,  or  supposing  that  much  remains  to  be  learned — now 
that  the  disposition  for  receiving  the  Word  has  been  generated — where  is  room  for 
further  work  of  inspiration  ?  I  ask,  in  reply,  Who  teaches  that  the  work  of  inspira- 
tion consists  in  the  generating  of  a  new  disposition  ?  The  objection  may  have  some 
force  when  pleaded  by  those  who  hold  the  predisposition  theory,  but  has  none  when 
addressed  to  those  who  contend  for  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  these  pages.'* 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  this  passage,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  bis  preceding  discussion,  Dr  Anderson  leaves  altogether  unanswered 

*  Dr  A.  says  (pp.  166-7),  "  A  brief  consideration  of  what  we  discovered,  when 
investigating  the  instrumentality  of  this  moral  revolution,  will  assist  us  to  clear 
Tiews  on  the  subject.  We  found  that  it  is  not  any  scriptural  truth  whatever  which, 
when  believed,  changes  the  heart  savingly  ;  but  that  system  [the  italics  are  the 
author's]  of  truth  which  comprehends  as  its  principal  element  a  revelation  of  Divine 
mercy  to  the  individual  himself  in  the  promised  mediation  of  the  Itedeemer.  Ob- 
serve, consequently,  that  there  may  be,  yea,  almost  necessarily  must  be,  movements 
and  ohaoges  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance  effected  by  the  belief  of  parts 
of  the  system,  which  do  net  amouut  to  that  regeneration  which  is  accomplished  only 
by  a  belief  of  the  lohole  of  it.'* 

2  n 
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the  question,  What  is  generated  bj  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  ?  The 
re  points  to  something  that  had  once  been  in  the  soul  of  man,  but  now 
lost,  and  to  be  generated  anew.  What  is  that  ?  Dr  A.  does  not  tell. 
He  denies  that  it  is  any  new  disposition,  or  any  new  *'  relish."  He 
does  not  hold  that  it  is  any  change  in  the  mind  or  soul  of  the  man  itself, 
but  only  a  change  in  relation  to  truth.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
Spirit  awells  beside  the  mind — takes  up  his  abode  as  a  teacher,  to  present 
to  it  the  truth  in  such  way  as,  without  renewing  the  mind  or  soul  itself, 
makes  it  receive  the  truth,  and  the  truth  renews.  We  belieye  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  indwelling  is  not  that  He  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
a  sinner  in  order  to  its  regeneration,  but  that  He  regenerates  it  in  order 
to  His  indwelling,  and  creates  it  anew,  that  it  may  be  a  fit  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit.  He  founds  and  erects  the  "  temple"  in  which 
He  dwells,  and  dwells  in  it  to  enlighten,  sanctify,  comfort,  and  bless. 
The  use  made  of  the  "  word"  is  just  the  use  which  Christ  made  of  the 
words,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  or  when  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  tlio 
Son  of  God,  and  come  forth  from  their  graves  by  the  exercise  of  His 
almighty  power.  So  the  Apostle  represents  it  (Eph.  i.  18-20) — "  The 
eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened ;  that  ye  may  know,  .  . 
and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power  to  us- ward  who  be- 
LTEVB,  ACCORDING  TO  TUB  WORKING  OF  His  mighty  powor,  which  He 
wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  We  appre- 
hend that  if  Dr  A.  held  distinctly  the  doctrine  that  man  has  lost  the 
"  image"  of  God  in  which  he  was  originally  created — the  positive  image, 
in  **  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness" — that  the  soul  was  not  only 
darkened,  but  weakened,  impaired,  and  polluted, — he  would  see  that 
something  more  was  necessary  than  merely  powerfully  presenting  the 
truth.  We  are  altogether  unable,  if  no  change  or  effect  is  wrought  upon 
the  soul  of  the  sinner  itself  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration,  to  dis- 
cover what  is  the  difference  between  the  idea  of  a  new  power  put  into 
the  word,  or  some  other  power  exerted  on  or  beside  the  mind  to  make  it 
receive  the  truth,  and  so  be  regenerated.  With  all  Dr  Anderson's 
assertions  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and  attempts  to  commend  his  doc- 
trine of  Regeneration  to  reason  and  common  sense,  he  only  confounds 
and  mystifies  it.  We  greativ  prefer  the  old  established  modes  of  stating 
it.  If  we  cannot  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Spirit's  changing  the  heart 
according  to  the  old  orthodox  methods  of  stating  it,  we  can  at  least 
understand  the  fact  of  His  divine  operation  as  being  actually  super- 
natural, efficacious,  certain,  irresistible.*  We  have  no  difficulty  of 
knowing  wliat  the  doctrine  of  Doddridge  or  Wotherspoon  is. 

These  men  very  distinctly  bring  out,  by  various  Scriptures,  man's 
condition  as  **  blind,"  **dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  '*dead  in  sin," 
"darkness,"  "minds  blinded,"  "incapacity  to  come  to  Christ,"  "no 
man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  me,  draw 
him  ;"  and  their  counterpart,  "  opening  the  blind  eyes,"  "quickening," 
giving  life,  the  Father  drawing,  "  a  new  creature,"  "  creating  anew," 
"  a  new  heart,"  "  a  right  spirit,"  "  old  things  passed  away,  all  things 

• 

*  Dr  A.  denies  that  the  Spirit,  in  regenerating,  is  irreBistible.  This  denial  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Arminians,  as  stated  in  tbeir  l^monstrance.  At  least  he  holds 
that  in  Adam,  at  his  creation,  the  Holy  Spirit  "annexed"  was  "resistible,  or 
rather  rejectible  ;**  and  if  so  then,  so  now. 
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Iteoome  new/*  &c.  &c.  We  may  add,  "  The  natural  man  recei?eth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  6f  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ; 
neither  can  hs  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discern- 
ed." "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  AAer  quoting 
the  words  applied  to  the  Jews,  under  the  similitude  of  the  outcast  infant 
(£xek.  xvi.  4-6),  Wotherspoon  adds,  "  Here  all  the  circumstances  are 
collected  that  could  signify  at  once  a  miserable  and  weak,  wretched  and 
helpless  condition,  or  tnat  could  serve  to  make  our  deliverance  at  once 
a  signal  instance  both  of  grace  and  power  "—in  a  word,  "  God's  work- 
manship." 

We  look  in  vain  through  Dr  A.'s  book  for  any  such  declaration  of 
inability  and  helplessness  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  corresponding  power  on 
the  other.  He  rejects,  as  we  have  said,  the  doctrine  that  tne  Spirit's 
work  is  in  giving  greater  force  to  the  truth,  but  does  not  admit  that  the 
Spirit  so  changes  the  heart  as  to  predispose  it  to  receive  the  truth,  and 
still  less  gives  it  power  to  receive  the  truth,  which  he  says  regenerates. 
He  has  no  such  statement  as  that  contained  in  John,  i.  12 — "  To  as 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
Crod;'*  who  of  course  could  neither  believe  nor  have  power  spiritually 
before  they  were  spiritually  born ;  and  therefore  it  is  added,  **  Who 
were  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
bot  of  Grod."  What  it  is  he  precisely  holds  on  this  point  it  is  most  difficult 
to  conceive.  Certainly  it  is  not  such  a  direct  almighty  act  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  a  "  new  creation."  Ci*eation  does  not  need  an  instrament,  though 
the  dead  need  Divine  power  to  enable  them  to  use  it.  Christ  did  not  need 
to  say,  "  Lazaras,  come  forth."  He  had  only  to  will  it.  But  when  He 
used  means.  He  did  it  not  because  means  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
Hjm,  but  necessary  for  us,  to  connect  the  power  with  the  agent.  *'  So 
the  treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may 
be  of  God,"  and  may  be  seen  to  be  so.  When  Christ  spake,  Lazarus 
came  forth,  and  saw  the  light ;  and  the  light  was  there,  and  shone  on  the 
eyeballs,  lately  closed  and  glazed,  in  all  its  glorious  power,  to  guide  and 
caeer.  So  of  the  spiritually  dead  and  blind.  Wnen  God  gives  the 
Word  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit — in  other  words,  exerts  His  divine 
power — they  then  hear  the  voice,  '*  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  Of  course  Dr  Ander- 
son, who,  we  presume,  has  subscribed,  without  any  preamble  or  reserve, 
the  Confession  of  Faith  on  this  subject,  will,  or  at  least  ought,  to  bow  to 
the  truth  of  the  following  statements  from  it : — 

"  Ch.  ix.  Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  as 
to  any  spiritoal  good  accompanying  salvation."  This  of  the  will.  **  Ch.  x.  Of 
Efiectnal  Calling/*  or  Begeneration.  "1.  All  those  whom  God  hath  predestinated 
QDto  life,  and  those  only,  He  is  pleased,  in  His  appointed  and  accepted  time,  effec- 
tually to  call,  by  His  Word  and  Spirit,  out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which 
they  are  by  natnre,  to  grace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ;  enlightening  their 
mindfl  spiritnally  and  savingly  to  understand  the  things  of  God ;  taking  away  their 
heart  of  stone,  and  giving  them  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  renewing  their  wills,  and  by  His 
almighty  power  determining  them  to  that  which  is  good  ;  and  effectually  drawing 
them  to  Jesus  Christ,  yet  so  as  they  come  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by  His 
grace.  2.  This  effectual  call  is  of  God*s  free  and  special  grace  alone,  not  from 
anything  at  all  foreseen  in  man,  who  is  altogether  ptuHve  therein,  until,  being 
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quickened  and  renewed  bj  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  ie  thbrebt  " — ^by  the  quickening  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  by  the  "call,"  or  word,  or  truth,  hot  "thereby"  by  the  "quick- 
ening of  the  Holy  Spirit," — "he  ie  thereby  enabled  to  answer  this  call,  and  to  am- 
brace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in  it.** 

Let  any  one  look  to  the  names  prefixed  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  and  to  the  names  of  Owen 
and  others  of  like  note  prefixed  to  the  Savoy  Confession,  or  Confession 
of  the  Congre^tional  Churches  of  1658,  and  to  the  Baptist  Confession 
of  1677»  who  employ  the  very  same  words,  verbatim  et  hteratim,  and  he 
will  learn  what  was  the  universal  testimony  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and 
of  Reformed  divines.  In  the  Westminster  Confession,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  Scripture  declarations,  of  which  the  passages  quoted  are  the 
counterpart  and  homologation  by  the  Church,  are  largely  set  forth.  To 
the  words  ouoted  from  the  second  section  of  the  Westminster,  the 
Baptist  Confession  adds,  "  and  that  by  no  less  power  than  that  which 
raided  up  Christ  from  the  dead."  This  language  is  intelligible,  but  we 
look  in  vain  for  anything  of  this  kind  in  Dr  A.'s  book.  We  need  not 
say  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  all  the  creeds  of  all  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  of  the  whole  army  of  their  theologians  who,  from  the 
Reformation  down  to  the  present  daj,  are  of  any  name  or  note  as  sound 
and  able  theologians.  Dr  A.,  of  course,  may  say  he  cares  nothing  for 
human  authorities.  But  he  does  care  for  human  authorities,  and  has 
sought  shelter  under  distinguished  names;  but  how  far  these  names 
avail  for  such  a  purpose  we  may  bj-and-bye  ascertain.  If  Dr  A.  holds 
the  true  doctrine  as  thus  stated,  we  shall  be  greatly  delighted  ;  though 
we  believe  that  if  he  does,  he  has  sadly  failed  to  show  it  either  in  his 
own  words  or  by  Scripture  proof. 

At  p.  96  Dr  A.  says, — 

"  I  obaerve,  in  the  third  place,  that  when  the  Scripture  represents  ignorance  as 
being  the  privative  cause  of  all  sin,  it  by  implication  represents  knowledge  as 
being  the  producing  cause  of  all  righteousness.  I  fake  advantage  here  of  an  illus. 
tration,  the  authorship  of  which  will  command  universal  respect.  In  the  recom- 
mendatory epistle,  prefixed  to  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism,  by  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  that  age,  who  were  not  members  of  the  Assembly, 
such  as  Manton,  Gouge,  Venning,  Poole,  and  Bates,  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

"  'The  understanding  is  the  pilot  and  guide  of  the  whole  man — that  faculty 
which  sits  at  the  stern  of  the  soul ;  but  as  the  most  expert  guide  may  mistake  in 
the  dark,  so  may  the  understanding  when  it  wants  the  light  of  knowledge.  '  With- 
out knowledge  the  mind  cannot  be  good*  (Proverbs,  xix.  2);  nor  the  life  good  ; 
nor  the  external  condition  safe  (Ephes.  iv.  18).  'My  people  are  destroyed  for 
the  lack  of  knowledge'  (Hoe.  iv.  6).  It  is  ordinary  in  Scripture  to  set  profaneness 
and  all  kinds  of  miscarriages  upon  the  score  of  ignorance.  Diseases  in  the  body 
have  many  times  their  rise  from  distemper  in  the  hecuif  and  exhorbitanoies  in  prac- 
tice from  errors  in  the  judgment.  And,  indeed,  in  every  sin  there  is  something 
both  of  ignorance  and  error  at  the  bottom ;  for  did  sinners  truly  know  what  they  do 
in  sinning,  we  might  say  of  every  sin  what  the  Apostle  speaks  concerning  that  great 
sin, '  Had  they  known  Him,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  gloiy*  (1  Cor. 
xi.  8).  Did  they  truly  know  that  every  sin  is  a  provoking  the  Lord  to  jealousy,  a  pro- 
cUuming  war  against  Heaven,  a  crucifying  the  Lord  Jesus  afresh,  a  treasuring  up 
wrath  afresh  onto  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath ;  and  that  if  ever  they  be 
pardoned  it  most  be  at  no  lower  a  rate  than  the  price  of  His  blood — it  were  aoaree 
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pouSbh  [the  italics  are  Dr  ADderaon'R]  bat  bid,  instead  of  allaring,  should  affright, 
and  instead  of  tempting,  scare.* 

"I  accept  of  that  'scarce  possible'  as  being  more  than  compensation  for  the 
coontenance  which  those  eminent  men  subsequently  appear  to  give  to  the  distinc- 
tion betwixt  speculative  and  cordial  faith ;  and  especially  when  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  quotation  of  1  Gor.  zi.  8  rebukes  their  hesitancy,  and  enjoins  us  to  dismiss 
their  faltering  'scarcely  poiable,'  and  adopt  in  its  place  the  affirmation  of  its  being 
'impoestbie  utterly.*  *' 

We  remark  on  this  passage — 

1.  In  the  6  rat  place,  that  the  Scripture  nowhere  '*  represents  i^or- 
anee  as  being  the  privative  cause  of  all  sin ;"  and  of  course  the  "  impli- 
cation" cannot  follow.  It  does  the  reverse.  Man  was  created  in  the 
''  image  of  God,"  "  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness ;"  but 
he  anned  not  through  "  ignorance,"  but  criminal  unbelief,  believing  the 
creature,  the  Devil,  rather  than  God. 

2.  Man  ton  and  the  others  are  not  speaking  of  truth  received  with  the 
"  understanding"  as  the  "  producing  cause  of  righteousness,"  but  as  the 
guide  of  man,  whether  beUever  or  unbeliever,  and  that  if  he  have  not 
true  spiritual  knowledge  he  cannot  go  right.  They  are  addressing  the 
*'  Christian  reader"  on  the  importance  of  Divine  knowledge.  The 
'^scarce  possible"  they  apply  to  "  knowing  truly ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
as  they  say,  "  an  inward,  a  savoury,  a  heart  knowledge ;"  not  a  deviPs 
knowledge,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  man  ''created  anew" — a  man  with 
''  a  new  heart."  They  go  on  to  deny  Dr  A.'s  doctrine  that  the  soul  comes 
into  the  world  "  blanc"  white.  Ihey  say — "  Were  it  so  with  the  soul 
(as  some  of  the  philosophers  have  vainly  imagined)  to  come  into  the  world 
as  an  abrcua  tabula — a  mere  blank  or  piece  of  white  paper,  on  which 
neither  anything  is  written,  nor  any  blots — it  would  tnen  be  equally 
receptive  of  good  and  evil,  and  no  more  averse  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other ;  but  how  much  worse  its  condition  indeed  is,  were  Scripture  silent, 
every  man's  experience  does  evidently  manifest." — (Prefiice  to  Conf.  of 
Faith.) 

3.  It  thus  appears  that  Dr  A.  claims  respect  to  these  great  men's 
authority  for  what  they  neither  mean  nor  say,  and  passes  by  their  author- 
ity in  what  they  both  mean  and  say,  and  the  b<K)k  which  they  recom- 
mend plainly  teaches,  viz.,  the  doctrine  involved  in  the  texts,  "  With 
THB  HEART  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;"  "  I  will  give  them  an 
heart  to  know  me,"  &c. 

If  a  man  do  not  confide  in  the  deliverer  offering  him  help,  he  may 
underhand  the  offer  till  doomsday ;  but  he  will  neither  put  out  the 
hand  nor  walk ;  and  if  he  be  **  dead"  spiritually,  he  will  never,  never 
spiritually  hear  the  offer,  nor  accept  it.  This  is  as  true  in  "  philosophy" 
as  in  Scripture.  It  is  absurd  to  separate  in  God's  act  saving  power  and 
saving  light. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  review  of  this  nature,  that  we  can  enter  into  a 
full  discuasion  of  the  subject  to  prove  our  views.  We  shall  be  delighted 
to  discover  that  Dr  A.'s  views  are  in  entire  accordance  with  the  reformed 
doctrine  on  the  subject,  which  at  present  we  do  not  believe. 

As,  however,  we  cannot  expect  our  readers  to  take  our  representations 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  book  simply  and  wholly  upon  trust,  we  shall  select 
a  spedmen  or  two  to  justify  them,  and  make  such  brief  remarks  as  our 
space  will  allow. 
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1.  And  first,  as  to  his  views  of  the  condition  of  man  by  nature,  Dr 
Anderson  says  (p.  49) — 

"  The  main  subject  under  discussion  is  Begeneration,  ao  that  it  would  be  inop- 
portune to  enter  extensively  into  the  consideration  of  original  sin.  KeTorthebfis, 
since  this  is  the  radical  evil  which  Begeneration  is  designed  to  remedy,  it  is  requi- 
site that  more  be  done  than  simply  assert  its  existence. 

"  Observe  then,  in  the  first  place,  in  respect  of  the  Primogenitor  of  our  race 
himself,  that  there  are  three  things  distinguishable  in  his  case  at  creation :  fint, 
his  mind,  made  fervent  in  its  passions  for  wise  ends  of  active  exertion ;  second^  his 
body,  made  importunate  in  its  appetites  for  similar  ends  of  activity  and  the  pro- 
creation of  the  species;  and  thirdt  an  annexed  [the  italics  are  ours]  regulatiDg 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  so  annexed  as  to  be  resistible,  or  rather  rqject- 
ible,  that  he  might  have  the  character  of  an  accountable  agent." 

This  may  be  philosophy,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  Scripture.  It  is 
mere  shallow  theorizing,     nut  he  goes  on — 

"  Respecting  the  first  and  second  of  these  elements,  I  am  concerned,  for  the  sake 
of  my  argument,  that  it  be  carefully  observed  that  the  passions  and  appetites  ^ere 
ardent  and  strong  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  whole,  at  least,  of  their  present 
ardour  and  strength  in  ourselves  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  fall — that  they  were 
made  such  by  the  holy  Creator  for  the  beneficial  ends  mentioned." 

Bums,  then,  after  all,  was  a  good  and  pious  theologian,  and  not,  as 
he  is  generally  supposed,  a  daring  bksphemer,  when  he  said  or  sung — 

'*  Thou  knowest  that  Thou  hast  fiuhioned  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong. 
And,  listening  to  their  witching  voice, 
Has  often  led  me  wrong." 

Dr  A.  adds,  in  continuation — 

''So  ardent  and  strong,  that  their  prevalence  over  the  moral  sense  would  have 
been  certain  but  for  the  regulating  power  of  the  third  element."  (What  an  oflSce  to 
assign  to  the  Holy  Spirit  I  It  raises  ideas  in  our  mind  which  we  vrill  not  venture  to 
express.)  "  And  respecting  this  third  element,  that  to  question  the  need  of  such 
spiritual  regulation  for  man  in  his  state  of  innocence,  and,  even  independently  of  the 
peculiar  ardour  and  strength  of  his  pasaons  and  appetites,  to  represent  him  as  hay- 
ing been  adequate  to  the  task  of  maintaining  his  integrity  for  an  hoar— during  the 
period  occupied  by  even  one  thought— appears  to  me  to  be  the  asserting  for  him,  as 
absurdly  as  profanely,  of  an  attribute  of  creature  self-sufficiency.  You  might  as 
well  represent  his  animal  life  to  have  been  independent  of  the  constant  sostentation 
of  Providence." 

It  really  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  difference  between  a  being  main- 
taining an  indenendent  or  self  existence,  and  a  being  created  per- 
fectly holy,  without  any  disorder  either  in  soul  or  body,  acting  ac- 
cording to  such  a  nature,  so  long  as  it  was  sustained  in  being.  But 
this  is  what  Dr  Anderson  pronounces  to  be  absurdity  and  profanity. 
On  this  passage  we  further  remark,  j^rst.  That  all  will  admit  at  once 
that  man  could  neither  sustain  his  spiritual  nor  animal  life  without  the 
"constant  sustentation  of  Grod."  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  body  of  man,  as  it  came  originally  from 
the  hand  of  God,  pre-disposing  or  tending  to  sin  more  than  in  the  soul. 
We  hold  that  man  was  fallible,  but  neither  disposed  in  soul,  nor  hn- 
pelled  in  body,  to  sin  ;  and  that,  if  he  was  supported  in  being  by  the 
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fower  of  Grod,  both  body  and  soul  were  pure.  He  was  created  **  in 
nowledce,  righteousness,  and  holiness."  "  The  regulating  power  of 
the  thira  element"  was  as  necessary  for  the  soul  as  for  the  body.  It 
was  the  lie,  and  not  even  the  lie,  but  the  Ibtening  to  any  but  God,  that 
was  the  b^inning  and  principle  of  the  sin.  The  answer  to  the  tempter 
ought  to  have  been — "  Yea,  let  God  be  true,  and  all  else  a  liar."  How 
did  angels  sin,  who  had  neither  body  nor  bodily  appetites  and  passions  ? 
Is  not  Grod  the  creator  of  body  as  well  as  of  soul  ?  A  body  of  a  certain 
character  is  as  much  God's  work  as  a  soul ;  and  every  argument  as  to 
man's  fall,  and  to  God's  character  as  involved  in  it,  which  is  morally 
applicable  to  the  one,  is  morally  applicable  to  the  other. 

Though  it  is  not  very  distinctly  brought  out,  Dr  A.'s  theory  is  in 
reality  the  Popish  theory  of  man's  original  condition  before  the  fall. 
They  hold  that  man  was  not  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in  positive 
^*  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness ;"  but  in  the  "  similitude :"  that 
he  had  not  the  reality  of  the  image  of  God,  but  the  capacity  to  bring 
himself  into  it ;  that  he  had  the  donum  or  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  regulate 
the  capacity,  and  if  he  had  not  listened  to  a  bodily  temptation,  he  could, 
by  exerting  this  capacity,  have  wrought  himself  into  the  image.  This 
is  what  divines  call  the  Popish  doctrine  of  man's  being  originally  created 
in  puris  naturcdibus  (in  pure  naturals).  This  doctrine  stll  sound  Pro- 
testants repudiate,  and  none  more  clearly  and  decidedly  than  Turretine. 
To  go  no  deeper  into  this  subject,  we  may  translate  a  brief  passage 
from  Marheinecke's  '*  Institutiones  SymbolicsB."  Comparing  the  Popish 
and  Protestant  doctrine  *'  of  the  natural  state  of  man  and  original  sin," 
he  says — 

"  They  (Romanists),  following  the  Schoolmen,  distiogniBh  a  certain  condition  of 
pure  DAturals  from  the  image  of  God ;  the  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  teach  that 
holinem — ^the  holy  Divine  image — ^intimately  cohered  with  the  nature  of  man  before 
the  fidl."  **  Again,  the  former,  when  they  proceed  to  eiplain  the  origin  and  nature 
of  evil  rushing  in  by.the  fall,  call  it,  indeed,  privation  of  the  Divine  image,  agreeing 
with  Protestants ;  bat,  disagreeing,  they  call  it  privation,  not  total  of  spiritual 
strength  and  the  want  of  righteousness,  but  only  defect  of  that  aupernatural 
gift,''  &c. 

Dr  A.  seems  to  deny  the  doctrine  that  God  created  man  "  after  His 
own  image,  having  the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts,  and  power 
to  fulfil  it,"  &c. 

The  doctrine  in  the  passage  above  quoted  has  a  most  important  bear- 
ing on  that  of  Regeneration,  because  if  man  was  not  originally  created 
'*  in  the  image  of  God  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness," 
the  work  of  regeneration  does  not  require  a  restoration  to  what  was  never 
lost ;  but  as  all  the  capacities  remain,  it  only  requires  **  the  regulating 
power"  to  be  restored.  The  "  machine,"  to  use  Dr  Anderson's  word,  re- 
mains as  it  was:  it  only  wants  the  balance-wheel.  Accordingly  he 
adds— 

"  Observe,  in  the  second  place,  still  in  respect  to  Adam  himself,  that,  having 
transgressed,  among  all  the  other  losses  which  he  sustained,  there  was  that  of  the 
regpalating  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  so  that  his  mind  not  only  rushed  into  all  disorder, 
under  the  force  of  its  own  powers,  like  a  machine  deprived  of  its  regulator'*  (though 
not  broken  or  disordered  itself,  but,  like  a  wild  horse  without  a  rider,  otherwise  a 
regulator  would  serve  no  purpose),  "but  became  an  enslaved  victim  of  the  flesh. 
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This  state  is  expressivelj  denominated  in  the  Scripture  eamaUmindedniUs ;  and  if 
Adam  was  ever  redeemed  from  it,  it  was  oklt  [the  capitab  are  onn]  throngh  the 
regulation  of  the  Spirit  having  been  reoo?ered  for  him  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Promised  Seed." 

Do  our  readers  believe  that  "regulation"  is  "  new  creation,"  "new 
birth,"  "quickening"  from  death?  We  think  not.  It  is  very  like, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  Dr  Williams,  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews," 
who  says  (p.  80),  "  Regeneration  is  an  awakening  of  forces  of  the  soul." 

Dr  Anderson  goes  on  in  the  next  paragraph  to  affirm  that  every  soul 
of  man  comes  directly  from  the  formative  hand  of  God,  and  as  a  soul,  of 
course,  it  has  no  connection  with  Adam  whatever.  How  the  soul  of  a 
grown  man  comes  to  be  connected  with  Adam's  sin,  on  this  theory, 
will  require  all  Dr  A.'s  "psychology"  to  tell.  With  his  philosophy 
we  do  not  intermeddle ;  though  we  do  not  hold  it  a  self-evident  axiom 
that  mind  cannot  generate  mind  more  than  that  body  cannot  generate 
body.  AH  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Bible  declares  that  "  in  Adam 
all  died,"  because  in  Adam  all  had  sinned ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
believe,  without  proof,  that  sin  is  a  thing  only  of  the  natural  flesh,  and 
that  Adam's  death  was  not  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  school,  that  mind  cannot  sin  nor  be 
vitiated.  And  what  Dr  A.  affirms  of  the  soul  is  equally  true  of  the 
body — that  every  body,  as  well  as  "  every  soul,  has  its  origin  directly  in 
the  power  of  God."  When  Dr  A.  quotes  Eccl.  xii.  7,  to  prove  his 
point,  we  know  not  what  he  means,  unless  it  be,  that  when  the  body  dies, 
the  soul  escapes  from  corruption,  and,  on  his  theory,  must  be  tp^o  facto 
pure.  Does  Dr  A.  hold,  tnen,  that  at  death  the  soul  of  the  wicked  is 
at  once  set  free  from  appetites  and  passions,  or  that  the  body  has  given 
it  a  taint  which  adheres  and  inheres  when  body  and  soul  are  parted  ? 

Next  there  occurs  the  passage  formerly  quoted,  beginning  "  Ob« 
serve,  in  the  fourth  place,"  &c.,  and  to  which  we  said  we  should  ailer- 
wards  advert.    To  save  space,  let  the  reader  turn  back  to  it  at  p.  214. 

We  remark,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  all  minds  proceed  now 
in  every  human  being  "  directly  from  the  formative  hand  of  God,"  as 
did  the  soul  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  both  physically  and  morally,  then 
doubtless  they  must  be  "  pure  and  unperverted ;"  for  "  God  neither  is 
nor  can  be,"  as  our  Confession  asserts,  "  the  author  of  sin."  But  when 
such  a  fearful  consequence  as  the  denial  that  man's  soul  is  "  at  its  origin 
now  in  fallen  man  tainted  with  sin"  results  from  his  theory,  it  ought  to 
make  every  man  of  a  reverent  spirit  tremble  at  his  presumption,  lest  he 
be  found  "  reproving  God."  If  God  declares,  as  lie  does,  or  as  David 
declares  of  himself,  and  so  of  every  other  man,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me ;"  "  As  in  Adam  all 
die  ; "  when  this  is  said  spiritually,  it  is  not  a  man  at  all  that  dies,  if  it 
be  merely  the  animal  flesh.  What  the  sin  is  that  is  not  a  sin  of  the 
spirit,  the  mind,  the  soul,  the  heart,  but  only  of  the  animal  flesh,  we 
cannot  conceive.  How  mere  animal  flesh  can  taint  mind,  so  as  to  make 
mind  deny  God,  for  instance,  or  produce  "  idolatry"  or  "  heresies,"  and 
other  mental  sins,  which  are  yet  styled  works  of  the  flesh  (and  of  course 
of  the  corrupt  nature,  in  which  latter  sense  of  the  word  "flesh"  it  is 
said  "  the^  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God,"  but  they  that  are 
in  the  Spirit,  or  new  nature,  can  please  Ilim),  is  as  difficult  to  conceive 
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m  that  mind  cannot  generate  mind.  But  it  is  not  a  question  either  6f 
our  philosophy  or  of  our  oonoeptions.  If  Dr  Anderson  will  produce  ^ 
single  text  of  the  Bible  that  declares  that  "  the  mind"  of  every  human 
being  is  "  pure  and  unperverted"  till  united  by  God  to  a  corrupt  body, 
we  shall  at  once  bow  to  the  declaration ;  and  if  he  will  show  how  such  a 
being,  immediately  created  by  God  "  pure  and  unperverted,"  has  any 
connection  with  Adam  or  with  Adam's  sin,  or  how,  on  such  a  theory, 
Dr  A.  saves  the  horrid  blasphemy  which  he  charges  on  others,  we  shall  at 
least  pause  before  we  condemn  his  doctrine,  meantime  we  reject  his 
theory  and  despise  his  **  denunciation."*  We  pretend  not  to  decide  oq 
the  way  in  which  souls  are  generated.  Job  thought  it  a  mystery  how 
bodies,  or  at  least  bones,  did  grow  in  the  womb ;  and  how  or  when  souls 
grow  into  connection  with  bodies  we  cannot  attempt  to  decide.  But  we 
know  that  the  souls  and  bodies  of  all  men  sin  and  suffer  through  Adam's 
sin,  and  their  descent  from  him  by  ordinary  generation. 

Dr  Anderson,  at  the  singuhur  passage  above  quoted  from  p.  51,  has 
the  following  note  : — 

"TarretiDe^s  distinction  of  the  different  states  of  mind  is  'pnre,  not  pure,  im- 
pnre;*  and  he  selects  the  middle  state  as  that  of  the  condition  of  onr  fallen  nativity 
of  mind  throogh  Adam,  denying  that  it  is  tmpttrs,  but  eqially  that  it  is  pure.  To 
this  I  have  little  objection.  Tet  I  do  object :  the  proper  distinction  is  bright,  blano, 
pollnted.  I  hold  by  the  middle  term,  as  indicated  in  the  text,  when  I  ezpreas  it 
complexly  'pure  and  anpenrerted.*'* 

With  this  note  we  may  connect  the  following  passage  (p.  53) : — 

"  Obserre,  in  the  fifth  place,  that,  thoagh  the  soul  proceed  from  God  in  a  stats 
of  purity,  yet  the  fat  for  its  fbnnatioo,  according  to  the  original  conatitntional  law, 
hanng  bees  evened  by  the  act  of  a  rebd,  and  for  a  rebers  issue,  as  a  judgment  of 
righteous  government  on  rebeilioo,  there  is  no  communication  concorrently  made  of 
the  regulating  inflaenoe  of  the  Spirit, — ^the  conseqaence  of  which  withholdment,  or 
privation,  is,  that  the  soal,  even  without  the  enticements  of  the  flesh,  would  mn 
into  disorder;  so  that  even  the  seal  of  a  child,  should  it  die  in  infancy,  must  obtain 
the  regeneration  which  consists  in  the  bestowment  of  the  Spirit  before  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  How  much  more,  should  its  existence  in  this 
worid  be  prolonged,  must  it  not  become  the  Tictim  of  the  flesh,  even  though  the 
flesh  were  in  the  primitive  state  of  healthful  action  ?  How  much  more  still  when 
subjected  to  the  morbid  action  of  that  flesh  transmitted  in  a  state  vitiated  by  the 
curse  ?  And  yet,  in  another  degree  of  evil,  how  much  more,  amid  the  temptations 
of  a  disordered  world  and  corrupt  companionship  ?*' 

*  Faustus  Socinus,  in  his  "  Prelectiones  Theol.,"  c.  4,  when  denying  original  sin, 
adds — "  Although  that  one  sin  by  itself  not  only  could  not  have  the  power  of  cor- 
ruptinff  all  his  nosterity,  but  not  even  Adam  himself.  But  that  was  done  by  the 
counsel  of  God  lor  the  punishment  of  his  sin ;  nor  is  it  anywhere  read,  and  it  is 
plainly  incredible,  nay,  imnious  to  think  it,  that  God — to  wit,  the  author  of  all  reoti^ 
tadB— was  in  any  wav  [ulta  raUone)  the  cause  of  depravity,  which  depravity,  how- 
ever, aa  has  been  said,  as  far  as  it  is  derived  to  man  by  propagation,  cannot  properly 
be  called  sin."  He  goes  on  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  original  sin 
necessarily  inborn  in  the  whole  human  race,  and  that  nothing  was  taken  from  man 
which  he  naturall^r  possessed.  Of  course  the  Holv  Spirit  was  not  a  natural  posses- 
sion. Any  one  will  see  the  connection  between  the  Popish  and  Sodnian  views  on 
this  subject  b^  looking  to  two  kindred  books — ^the  "  Catechesis  Bacoviana,**  drawn 
up  by  Smalcins,  and  the  "  Catechesis  Ecclesiarum  Polonaruro,"  drawn  up  by 
Crellios,  SohlechtiDgios,  and  others. 

2  F 
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Dr  Anderson  then  asserts  that  this  "privation  theory"  has  been 
adopted  by  Turretine  and  others  of  the  highest  name,  such  as  Williams, 
Edwards,  &c. 

The  first  statement  in  this  passage  is,  that  at  the  will  and  bidding, 
and  by  the  act  of  a  corrupt  human  being,  <*  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty 
is  evoked"  to  create  a  pure  and  holy  soul,  to  place  it  as  a  punish- 
ment in  a  body  by  which  a  human  creatnre  is  formed,  from  which  He 
"  withholds  the  regulating  Spirit,"  and  it  is  driven  headlong  by  its  own 
force  into  all  manner  of  wickedness.  If  this  theory  is  not  "  creating " 
a  soul  to  destroy  and  punish  it,  and  doing  the  very  thing  which  Dr 
A.  so  vehemently  denounces  when  charging  it  upon  others,  we  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  simple  w(»xls.  All  this  comes  of  attempt- 
ing to  be  wise  above  what  is  written. 

With  all  deference  to  Dr  Anderson's  superior  penetration,  we  deny 
that  "privation"  and  "withholding"  mean  the  same  thing.  "  Priva- 
tion" is  a  loss  and  taking  away  of  what  was  possessed.  What  was  lost  in 
the  case  of  Adam  was  tne  image  of  God,  in  knowledge,  righteousness^ 
and  true  holiness ;  and  this  is  what  every  one  of  his  race  is  deprived  of, 
and  thus  is  a  sinner.  "  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness" — ^that 
is,  the  likeness  of  one  who  had  lost  the  image  of  God — without  "  know- 
ledge, righteousness,  and  holiness."  When  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed, 
it  is  not  to  "  regulate,"  but  to  restore  that  which  was  lost  and  taken  away 
by  Adam's  sin — not  withheld  by  God's  act.  Turretine's  "  privation 
theory"  is  the  loss  of  original  righteousness — not  the  withholding  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  just  tne  doctrine  of  our  Shorter  Catechism, — "  The 
want  oforiginal  righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  his  (man's)  whole 
nature."  >Ve  may  here  inquire  for  a  moment  a  little  more  fully  what 
is  Turretine's  "  privation  theory."  Dr  A.'s  note  does  not  make  it  plain. 
It  is  found  in  his  "  Locus  Nonus  De  Peccato." 

In  question  xi.  he  discusses  the  question,  "  Has  original  sin  oormpted 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul  ?  And  is  it  a  mere  privation,  or  is  it  also 
some  positive  quality  ?  "     He  says — 

"  There  are  two  extremes  to  be  eqaally  avoided  on  this  subject.  The  one  is  of 
those  who  hold  that  original  sin  is  placed  in  the  very  sabstanoe  of  the  soul,  and  the 
other  of  those  who  place  it  'in  defect* — 'in  the  mere  want  and  privation  of  right- 
eoasnees.' " 

On  the  subject  of  defect  he  says — 

"  vii.  The  Papists  err  in  defect,  who  restrict  the  whole  nature  of  original  sin  (o 
mere  want  or  privation  of  original  righteousness,  in  so  far  as  they  define  corruption 
of  nature  in  the  loss  alone  of  a  supernatural  gift,  without  access  of  any  bad  quality, 
— which  Anseloro,  in  his  book  '  On  Original  Sin,*  ch.  25,  and  after  him  most  of  the 
Scholastics  hold, — which  is  the  more  common  opinion  among  the  Papists.  Their 
object  is  to  show  that  man,  after  the  fall,  did  not  more  dififer  from  himself  before  the 
fall  than  a  languid  or  sick  man  from  a  vigorons  or  healthy  man — one  bound  from 
one  loose — ^that  they  might  establish  that  the  will  was  free  to  good,  and  that  there 
was  |iot  §0  much  the  impotence  in  it  as  the  difficulty  of  doing  good,  especially  when 
they  make  original  righteousness  supernatural" — (that  is,  the  danum  or  gift  of  the 
Spirit).  "  But  we  think  that  both  is  necessarily  included :  first,  The  privation  of 
original  righteoosnees  ;  ieeond,  The  placing  {potitionem)  of  a  contrary  habit  (state) 
of  onrighteousness/' 
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He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  reasons  for  this  opinion : — 

"  Tii].  Ist,  From  Scriptnre ;  iz.  2d,  Becaase  actaallj  and  subjectiYely  it  inberea 
to  man,  and  continoaUy  excites  in  bim  depraved  desires,  and  in  reality  passes,  bj 
generaiioD,  to  bis  posterity,  wbicb  cannot  be  said  of  a  mere  want  or  privation ; 
z.  3d,  Because  men  are  not  only  empty  of  rigbteonsness,  bnt  full  of  nnrigbteonsnesa, 
unfit  for  good,  bnt  prone  [propeim)  to  evil  .  .  and  inclined  to  all  vices."  .  .  . 
**  So  tbat  sin,  wbicb  is  compared  witb  a  disease,  is  not  only  tbe  privation  of  recdtude, 
bat  also  pontive  cormptioD,  wbicb  brings  tbe  nniversal  disorder  of  nature  and  of  all 
its  fiujnlties,  and  is  wont  to  be  described  by  folly,  blindness,  and  ignoranee  in  tbo 
mind,  mafice  and  obstinacy  or  rebellion  in  tbe  will,  and  disorder  {inordinaiianem) 
or  {iear^mrn}  blindness  in  tbe  affections,  by  wbicb  man  not  only  becomes  averse  to 
good,  bnt  prone  to  all  evil.** 

Again — "zvi.  Tbere  is  notbing  to  binder  but  tbat  original  sin  may  be  a  privatioa 
and  at  tbe  same  time  a  positive  quality,  because  it  is  not  a  privation  bare  and 
mmple,  or  of  pure  negation,  but  active  and  efficacious,  and  of  a  depraved  disposition, 
wbicli  does  not  ti^e  away  tbe  very  subject,  but,  by  depriving  it  of  due  rectitude, 
dispoaes  it  to  evil  and  corrupts  it,  nor  eztinguisbes  the  internal  principles  of  action, 
bnt  depraves  them,  as  disease  in  tbe  body  and  rottenness  in  an  apple*** 

Very  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Dr  Anderson. 

In  question  xii.  he  discusses  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  sin.  He 
holds  generally  that  it  is  an  impure  generation — that,  properlr  speak* 
ing,  sin  is  neither  in  the  soul  or  boajr,  taken  separately,  but  is  propa- 
gated  to  the  man.  He  then  traces  particularly  the  three  steps — "  1«  In 
the  conception  of  the  body  from  an  impure  seed ;  2.  In  the  creation  of 
the  rational  soul  with  the  want  of  original  righteousness ;  3.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  composite  whole  by  the  union  of  the  soul  and  Uie 
body."  He  then  discusses  these  three  points,  and  states  the  distinction 
of  "pure,  impure,  and  not  pure,"  or  merely  "  bkuic,"  as  Dr  A.  calls  it; 
hat  he  rejects  "  the  bkne,"  and  holds  to  the  idea  that  God  does  not  in- 
fuse or  create  a  sinful  soul,  but,  as  Creator  both  of  body  and  soul,  creates 
a  man,  who  in  Adam  has  lost  "  the  image  of  Grod,  in  knowledge,  right- 
eousness, and  holiness/'  A  very  different  doctrine  from  Dr  William 
Anderson's  doctrine  of  **  pure  and  unperverted,"  "  only  without  the 
regulating  Spirit."  When  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body,  "  then  sin, 
wnich  was  berore  only  initiaHvely  and  radically ^  becomes  such /ormalZy 
and  completely — ''/ormcUiter  et  consummate" — really,  which  is  the 
theological  meaning  of formaliter. 

The  privation  theory  of  Turretine,  therefore,  is  very  different  indeed 
from  that  of  Dr  Anderson.  As  to  the  privation  theory  of  Williams,  it 
is  the  theory  of  defectibility,  in  the  very  nature  of  a  creature,  to  account 
foT  the  origin  of  evil,  whether  in  Adam  or  in  devils,  and  is  applied  by  him 
to  a  Tory  different  question  from  that  of  the  transmission  of^  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity.  It  is  the  theory  of  Leibnitz,  greatly  admired  by  Dr 
Chalmers,  not,  he  expressly  states,  because  of  its  satisfactory  natnre, 
bat  because  of  its  use  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  existence  of  evil  is 
caused  by  God  himself.  But  even  for  this  it  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
and,  like  all  attempts  at  explaining  the  how^  the  «-« iran,  in  the  things 
of  Qod,  and  refusing  to  take  the  r«  jri— the  facts  as  God  declares  them 
— it  only  suggests  new  difficulties  and  new  blasphemous  objections,  which 
we  forbear  to  write. 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  cannot  allow  Dr  A.  the  benefit  of  these 
writers  in  support  of  a  doctrine  which  is  in  reality  semi-Pelagian  and 
Popish,  if  not  wholly  Pelagian. 

We  shall  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  Augostine,  which  will  serre 
to  afford  ns^iil  lessons,  if  not  to  Dr  Anderson,  at  least  to  oidinary 
readers ;  but,  we  fear,  at  the  same  time  will  discover  a  somewhat  dose 
relation  between  the  doctrine  of  Dr  A.  and  that  of  Pelagians  and  Soci- 
nians ;  and  will,  besides,  confirm  our  owa,  statement  on  the  point,  as 
having  been  written,  in  the  first  place,  without  consulting  Augustine. 
He  very  beautifully  settles  such  a  question  as  that  raised  by  Dr  Ander- 
son about  the  creation  of  a  sinful  creature.  Speaking  of  the  question  of 
the  lawfulness  of  marriage  in  connection  with  Pelagian  cavillers  on  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  he  says, — 

"  Bat  in  tUs  qoestioo,  when  it  is  ask«d,  not  for  wlutt  thing  a  Creaftor,  bat  kt 
whom  a  Gktvionr  is  nooeasaiy,  we  mast  not  look  to  what  good  there  is  in  the  pro- 
creation of  nature,  bok  toAa<  evU  tkere  is  in  ttti,  by  which  it  is  certain  that  natmrt 
is  viHatetL  Bat  each  ii  propagated  at  the  same  time  (nstuQ,  both  natore,  and  the 
▼ice  of  nature, — the  one  of  which  "  (fia.,  God*8  creating  act)  "  ia  good,  the  other" 
(the  vice  of  nature)  "  ia  bad.  The  former  ia  taken  from  the  bounty  {fargitaU}  of 
the  Creator,  the  latter  ia  drawn  from  the  guilt  {damtuUiane)  of  birth  (ortptau) :  to 
the  former  the  good  will  of  the  Supreme  God  la  the  cauae,  to  the  latter  the  tvU  wiU 
of  the  firgi  nwn:  the  former  points  out  Ood  aa  the  former  [instiiuicr)  of  the  crea- 
ture, the  latter  pointa  out  Ood  aa  the  puniiher  of  diaobedienoe,'*  &c. — ("  De  Faccato 
Orig.  Lib."  88,  zzziii.) 

In  his  Lib.  i.  "  De  Anima  et  Ejus  Origine,"  he  counsels  that  his 
opponent  should  be  willing  to  be  ignorant  idiere  he  cannot  know,  and 
adds— 

"  But  whenoe  ia  it  that  he  ao  carea  not  to  obaerre  the  Scripturea,  of  which  he 
speaka,  that  when  he  reada  that  men  are  from  God,  he  doea  not  contend  that  they 
even  aa  to  the  body,  but  only  aa  to  the  aoul  and  apirit,  are  from  God  ?  Which  in- 
deed the  Apoatle  aaya  (Acta,  xvii.  23),  '  We  are  of  Him  :*  he  doea  not  wiah  that 
to  be  referred  to  the  body,  but  only  to  the  aonl  and  apirit.  If,  therefore,  bcdiee  are 
not  from  God,  that  which  ia  written  ia  false  (Bom.  xL  36), '  Of  whom  are  all  thinga, 
through  whom  are  all  thinga,  in  whom  are  all  thinga.*"  He  goea  on  to  aigoe  the 
point  at  length,  and  aaye  again,  "  But  if  that  be  true  that  a  whole  man  ia  propa- 
eatod  from  a  whole  man— that  ia,  body,  aoul,  and  apirit, — then  it  ia  properly  aaid. 
In  whom  all  men  have  ainned ;  but  thia  figuratively,  of  one  hlood:  the  whole  ia  aig- 
nifled  hy  a  part — ^that  ia,  a  whole  man, — which  conaiatB  of  soul  and  fleeh,  or  rather, 
aa  he  tovea  to  apeak,  of  aoul,  and  apirit,  and  fleah.  For  divine  woida  uauidly  aignify 
a  whole  from  a  part,  and  a  part  from  a  whole,"  &c. 

Augustine  deprecates  dogmatism  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  sonls, 
but  hiM  no  doubt  of  the  corruption  of  the  whole  man,  as  derived  frxmi 
Adam,  whether  in  infants  or  adults. 

In  regard  to  the  image  of  Ood  in  which  man  was  created,  whidi  he 
lost,  and  to  which,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  he  is  regenerated 
and  restored,  Spanheim,  against  the  Sodnians,  states  the  orthodoK  doc- 
trine as  follows : — 

'*  *  The  image  of  God  consiated,  aa  in  other  prerogatives,  of  aoul,  body,  and  of  the 
whole  man,  dominion  (over  the  creaturea)  being  included,  aa  Moeea  there  aubjoins, 
not  excluded :  alao  chiefly  and  principally  in  the  powers  of  the  aoul,  or  the  id<»a« 
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«od  hah\\M  ooDomted  with  it,  in  the  true  and  excellent  wiedom  of  the  mind,  the 
habitual  righteooBnefls  and  holiness  of  the  will,  and  also  the  reotitode  and  innocence 
of  the  afiections  (Gen. !.  81 ;  Eocl.  vii.  29;  Eph.  W,  34;  Col.  iii.  10) ;  which  reoti- 
tode, or  goodness,  holiness,  is  nsaally  called  original  righteoosness.'  —  {*  Opera 

Tiie(dogica,'  Pars  ii.  p.  816) The  loss  of  the  *  image'  extends  to  the 

whole  man.  The  whole  man  is  corrupt,  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  says,  '  wholly 
defiled,'  in  aO  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body.** 

CcBleBtiuB,  the  disciple  of  Felagius,  tanght  that  "  infants  ktely  born 
(nvper  ncOi)  are  in  that  state  m  which  Adam  was  before  the  fiJl." 
This  doctrine  was  condemned  by  certain  bishops  of  Carthage  (*'  Aug. 
Lib.  De  Gestls  Pelagii"^.  And  yet  the  same  Gcelestius  said,  in  de- 
fence, '*  I  have  always  said  that  infants  required  Baptism  (Regeneration), 
and  ought  to  be  baptized"  (August.  *'De  Peocato  Originali  Liber."  cap. 
iii.  3).  Dr  A.  says  the  same  thing.  But  he  means  thereby  only  the 
ffift  of  the  H(^y  Spirit,  to  preserve  uie  pure  souls  of  infants  firom  falling. 
Notwithstanding  his  evasion,  Augustine  goes  on  to  prove  that  Felagius, 
in  defending  Coolestius,  held  the  doctrine  that  he  denied  that  sin  was 
derived  from  Adam,  and  that  it  must  be  j>urged  by  Begeneration. 

We  should  now  go  ou  to  vindicate  the  judgment  we  iiave  passed  on 
Dr  A.'s  doctrine  of  the  way  of  Begeneration,  and  on  his  doctrine  of 
faith.  Our  space,  however,  is  more  than  exhausted.  Let  a  few  very 
brief  notices  suffice.  At  pp.  19,  20,  he  speaks  of  Regeneration  as  only 
a  new  direction  :  as,  for  instance,  a  man  loves  gold ;  when  regenerated, 
he  says  he  loves  it  still,  but  only  for  "  a  change  of  reason."  This  wo 
do  not  believe.  Gold  was  the  old  man's  idol — Grod  is  now  the  object  of 
his  love.  He  says,  **  It  is  the  old  love  of  the  old  heart  newly  directed." 
The  Bible  says  it  is  the  new  love  of  God,  shed  abroad  into  the  new 
"  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  to  us." 

The  characteristics  of  Regeneration  are  well  stated  by  Dr  A.,  but  we 
have  not  room  for  transcription. 

The  following  passage  plainly  denies  original  sin  in  infants,  and  is  a 
logical  consequence  of  nia  privation  theory  ^p.  69,  70) : — 

"  In  the  shetch  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  I  have  already  refuted  the  premises 
of  the  representation  (viz.,  that  since  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  infancy  do  not 
need  to  be  regenerated,  'some  adults,  well  trained  from  their  birth,*  do  not  need  it), 
and  afaown  on  what  principle  infants,  as  well  as  others,  require  the  renovation,  so  that 
only  a  fbw  additionid  obserrations  are  necessaiy.  Dr  Payne,  in  his  *  Lectures  on 
Dirine  Sovereignty,*  &c.,  has  made  the  following  judicious  distinction : — *  In  the 
Inll  sense  of  the  term  Begeneration — the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  reference  to  an 
adult,  comprehending  the  whole  of  that  moral  change  which  has  been  described, — 
infants  do  not  need,  and  are,  indeed,  incapable  of,  Begeneration.  In  in&nts  'there 
are  do  iniatakea  apprehensions  of  diTine  things  to  be  correoted — ^no  actually  unholy 
afieotioDS  towards  them  to  be  subdued  and  removed ;  for  in  the  mind  of  an  infant  there 
are,  in  reference  to  these  things,  no  apprehensions  and  no  a&ctions  of  any  desoription. ' 
He  thea  prooeeds  to  state  that, '  so  far  as  they  need  Begeneration,  they  are  regene- 
rsted.*  Now  we  have  formerly  seen,  with  considemble  distinctness,  what  this  need 
is.  It  is  a  restoration  to  their  minds  of  the  connection  of  the  Spirit,  'which,'  as  the 
same  author  has  well  expressed  it, '  will  ensure  a  holy  exereise  of  the  powers  of  their 
minds  when  they  become  capable  of  moral  perceptions  and  affections.* " 

That  is,  they  require  no  change  of  state,  but  only  the  attendance  of 
the  Holy  Spint  to  regulate  the  already  perfect  "  machine  !'* 
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The  following  passa^,  from  an  author  to  whose  authority  Dr  Ander- 
son appeals,  mignt  have  supplied  him  with  a  much  better  and  more 
"judicious  distinction"  than  that  of  Dr  Pajne,  who  is  auijthing  bat  a 
safe  guide  on  such  questions : — 

"  We  do  not  confonnd  RegeneraHon  with  eanvenion;  for  by  the  former  we  under- 
stand  an  immediate  effect  of  the  operation  of  Qod  the  H0I7  Ohost  in  the  mind ;  bat 
by  the  latter  the  volontary  act  of  the  mind,  in  turning  from  all  forbidden  objects  and 
parsnits  to  Qod  and  holiness  by  Jesos  Christ,  as  the  consequence  of  Begeneratioo. 
The  important  change  expressed  by  Regeneration  is  the  work  of  GK)d,  and  may  take 
place  in  an  infant ;  but  conversion,  implying  a  Yoluntary  act  upon  conviction,  can- 
not take  place  in  an  infant  mind."* 

Both  President  Edwards,  and  Edward  Williams,  in  his  book  on 
**  EquitT  and  Sovereignty,"  maintain  the  doctrine  that  Regeneration  is 
physical— physical,  as  Williams  expresses  it,  as  follows : — 

"  Thirdly,  The  grace  which  consists  in  the  Holy  Spirit's  immediate  energy  is  a 
phyiieal  cause — that  is,  a  cause  which  produces  its  appropriate  effects  without  de- 
pending on  the  intellect,  the  will,  or  the  moral  agency  of  the  subject."  Again — 
"  Subjective  grsce,  under  the  notion  of  an  effect  produced,  is  a  new  spiritual  nature 
— a  divine  holy  principle  of  true  virtue." 

With  much  more  admirably  said  to  the  same  purpose.  Turretine 
teaches  the  same  doctrine. 

We  can' discover  nothing  like  this  in  Dr  A.'s  book.  It  is  a  rery  dif- 
ferent doctrine  from  that  of  his  "  inspiration  work,  which  consists  (p. 
156)  in  causinj^  the  truth  of  the  Bible  to  be  believed,  by  a  direct  opera- 
tion on  the  mmd,  in  spite  of  prejudices  and  aversions.'*  He  thinks  (p. 
167}  that  to  have  recourse  to  any  "  operation  of  the  miraculous,"  though 
he  aoes  not  deny  it,  is  '*a  last  resort ;"  and  he  proposes,  though  with 
*'  humility,"  "  the  following  suggestion : — That  there  may  be  a  sacred 
avenue — a  via  sacra — belonging  to  the  original  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  which  the  Creator  reserves  for  His  own  sovereign  use,  and 
by  which  He  transmits  vividly  to  the  believing  faculty  those  ideas  with 
which  He  designs  it  to  be  impressed."  He  then  has  recourse  to 
"dreaming,  sonmambulism,  febrile  excitement,  and  mesmerism,"  as 
analagous.  What  an  idea  on  such  a  subject  of  the  majesty  and  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God !  His  via  sacra  is,  "  He  spake  and  it  was  done, 
He  commanded  and  it  stood  iast."  '*  He  calls  things  that  be  not,  as 
though  they  were."  "Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was."  "God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shikb  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  into 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

We  must  forego  both  quotation  and  discussion  on  his  theory  of  faith 
as  the  intellectual  reception  of  truth,  and  his  rejection  of  the  phrase 
"cordial"  as  descriptive  of  it.  It  were  easy  to  expose  his  views  as 
inconsistent  with  Scripture,  with  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
and  of  sound  Protestant  divines,  and  of  none  more  than  of  Turretine, 
and  as  altogether  inadequate  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  faith  in 
the  Bible.  It  were  easy  to  show  that  to  receive  God's  testimony  as  true 
requires  confidence  in  the  Testifier ;  and  how  an  unregenerate  man  can 
exercise  it  is  impossible  to  discover.     Dr  Anderson's  view  has  no  resem- 

♦  "Defence  of  Modem  Calvinism,"  Ac.,  by  Edward  Williams,  D.D.,  p.  65. 
London.    1812. 
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blanoe  to  the  following  admirable   statement  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith:— 

"  The  grace  of  faith,  whereby  the  elect  are  enabled  to  believe  to  the  saying  of 
their  souls,  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  is  ordinarily 
wrought  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word ;  by  which  also,  and  by  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  prayer,  it  is  increased  and  strengthened."  ....''  By 
this  faith  a  Christian  believeth  to  be  tme  whatever  is  revealed  in  the  Word,  for  the 
aothority  of  God  himself  speaking  therein ;  and  acteth  differently  apon  that  which 
each  particnlar  passage  thereof  containeth ;  yielding  obedience  to  the  commands, 
trembling  at  the  threatenings,  and  embracing  the  promises  of  God  for  this  life  and 
that  which  is  to  come.  Bnt  the  principal  acts  of  saving  faith  are  accepting,  reoeiv- 
iog,  and  resting  npon  Christ  alone  for  justification,  sanotification,  and  eternal  life, 
by  vixtae  of  the  covenant  of  grace.'* 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  we  fear  that  Dr  A.,  in  seeking  to  be  ori- 
ginal and  philosophical,  has — we  hope  without  knowing  it — fallen  into 
Uie  quagmire  of  Arminian,  Pelagian,  Popish,  and  Socinian  error,  on 
some  of  the  points  of  which  he  treats,  instead  of  rising  to  the  heights  of 
reason ;  and  affords  a  salutary  warning  to  modern  divines  to  take  heed 
not  rashly  to  depart  from  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  we 
believe  to  be  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

We  have  read  the  book  with  much  pain,  and  without  any  alleviation  of 
oar  discomfort  as  to  its  doctrinal  statements.  Though  there  are  in  it, 
as  we  have  said,  many  useful  practical  lessons,  yet  we  cannot  commend 
it.  Doctrinally  it  is  erroneous — in  its  tone  and  spirit  most  unsatis- 
factory ;  and  even  where  its  practical  lessons  are  good  in  themselves, 
they  are  neutralized,  and  even  rendered  repulsive,  by  the  violence  and 
denunciation  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  As  an  antidote  to  the 
teaching  of  this  book  on  the  subject  of  Faith  and  Regeneration,  we 
would  recommend  to  ordinary  readers  Scott's  Essay  on  "  Saving  Faith, 
the  Effect  of  Regeneration." 


The  Atonement:  Ita  BedUty,  Completeneis,  and  Extent.  By  Robert  S.  Candliah, 
D.D.,  Free  St  George's,  Edinbnigh.  London :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Paternoster 
Bow ;  Edinburgh,  and  New  York. 

Bt  whatever  the  present  time  is  characterised,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  it  is  distinguished  by  deep  impressions  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  troth,  and  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  error.  This,  however,  has  been  a 
marked  feature  in  the  character  of  all  times  of  true  reformation, 
whether  on  a  more  limited  or  extended  scale,  from  that  which  was 
effected  in  the  family  of  Jacob  at  Shechem,  till  the  present  time. 
This  distinguished  the  best  penods  of  the  history  of  ancient  Israel,  of 
which  the  zeal  of  the  nine  tribes  and  the  half  tribe,  in  regard  to  the 
altar  erected  at  Jordan  by  the  two  tribes  and  the  half  tribe,  is  a  strik- 
incr  specimen.  By  this  the  primitive  Church  was  distinguished  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  of  which  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians  are  a  distinct 
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exponent.  **  Thoun^h  we,  or  an  angel  from  hearen,  preach  anv  other 
gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  jou,  let  him 
be  accursed."  **  0  foolish  Gralatians  I  who  oath  bewitched  you,  Uiat  yd 
should  not  obey  the  truth."  This  characterized,  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  the  era  of  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  and  that  of  Scotland 
from  Prelacy.  The  Puritans  in  England,  and  the  Secession,  as  well  as 
the  Free  Church  movement  in  Scotland,  were  distinguished  by  this. 

It  has  beeA  by  error,  on  the  other  hand,  as  one  of  its  most  prolific 
fountains,  that  evil  of  the  most  deadly  kind  has  come  in  as  a  flood, 
and  deluged  the  Church  and  the  world  with  its  pestilential  waters. 
It  was  from  error  as  its  main  spring  that  the  worla  came  to  be  over* 
spread  with  all  the  horrors  and  darkness  of  Paganism ;  from  this,  as 
all  its  chief  source,  that  the  Christian  Church  came  to  be  engulphed  in 
the  abominations  of  the  antichristian  system ;  and  by  this  that  the  glory 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  in  so  many  instances,  has  suf&red 
such  a  long  eclipse.  Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  features  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  Church  in  JBritain  and  her  Colonies,  and  also  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  degree  in  which  indifference 
as  to  truth  and  error  prevails.  The  extent  in  which  society  has  become 
demoralized,  and  the  multitudes  which  have  sunk  into  practical  atheism, 
have  in  some  measure  arrested  the  attention  of  the  better  part  of  the 
Christian  community.  But  all  the  action  to  which  this  has  yet  led  has 
been  little  more  than  vain  attempts  to  dam  up  the  floods,  or  diminish 
their  bulk  by  an  infinitesimal  evaporation ;  while  one  class  of  the  sluices, 
at  which  they  are  flowing  with  the  force  of  a  cataract,  is  entirely  over- 
looked— the  state  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice  in  the  Churches, 
under  whose  charge  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and 
country  are  either  direcUy  or  indirectly  placed.  For  a  long  time  in 
Scotland,  error,  in  relation  to  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  was  confined 
to  the  Established  Church.  It  was  only  by  the  moderate  ministers  of 
that  Church  that  Arminian  doctrine  was  published,  and  none  of  the 
other  denominations  were  suspected  of  even  a  tinge  of  such  heresy, 
however  much  they  differed  from  each  other  on  some  other  points. 
The  Secession  Church  in  all  its  branches,  great  or  small,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  singular  purity  of  doctrine  m  creed  and  administra- 
tion. The  Relief  Church  was  the  same,  and  the  Haldanes  and  the 
Congregational  Churches,  of  which  they  were  the  leading  founders, 
were  the  strenuous  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  shades  of  the  Arminian  system.  But  a  multitude  of  &cts 
render  it  impossible  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  to  affirm  that 
this  is  now  the  condition  of  Scotland  as  to  doctrine.  Data  are  wanting 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  present  state  of  the  Established  Church 
as  to  doctrine,  or  the  extent  in  which  the  Arminian  errors  are  held 
and  taught  within  her  pale.  We  would  rejoice  to  see  evidence  that 
her  administration  in  this  respect  is  in  harmony  with  her  Calvinistic 
creed.  As  the  Free  Church  consisted  at  the  Disruption  of  what  was 
long  known  as  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we 
would  fondly  hope  that  the  doctnnes  of  grace  are  extensively  taught  in 
that  Church,  and  that  her  ministers  are  bona  fide  adherents  of  a 
Calvinistic  confession.  But  the  way  in  which  heretical  students  in 
the  Glasgow  College,  and  a  faithful  defender  and  expounder  of  the 
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doctrines  of  the  Westminister  Confession,  were  treated  by  the  College 
Committee  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  throughout  Scotland — north 
and  south,  east  and  west — have  given  countenance  to,  and  mixed  with, 
the  propagators  of  Arminian  error,  and  practically  consented,  in  some 
cases,  to  keep  some  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  out  of  view  in  connection 
with  revival  meetings,  forbid  us  to  conclude  that  all  are  animated  with 
zeal  for  the  one  class  of  doctrines,  or  dread  of  the  other. 

We  know  also  that  there  are  a  number  of  staunch  adherents  of 
Calvinism  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  are  happy  to  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  such  in  the  IT.  P.  Church  is 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  United  Secession.  But  from  the  lai^e  majori- 
ties by  which  the  views  of  Dr  Brown  were  supported  in  the  United  Se- 
cession Synod,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  United  Secession  was  by  far 
the  larger  and  more  influential  of  the  two  denominations  of  which  the 
U.  P.  Church  is  composed,  and  also  from  varied  other  evidence  to  which 
we  have  access,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  shades  of  Armi- 
nian error,  in  different  forms,  have  cast  a  blighting  influence  over  a 
portion  of  that  Church.  To  what  extent  this  prevails,  or  whether  it  is 
m  course  of  progress  or  retrogression,  we  have  not  the  means  of  forming 
any  judgment.  It  is  no  good  symptom  that  it  is  in  not  a  few  places 
from  those  belonging  to  the  U.  P.  Church  that  the  Morisonians  have 
drawn  adherents,  and  found  most  sympathy.  Nor  has  the  Congrega- 
tional body  in  Scotland  escaped  contamination.  It  is  affecting  to  think 
that  such  a  man  as  Dr  Wardlaw  was  the  means  of  diffusing  a  diluted 
Arminianism  in  that  denomination,  as  Dr  Brown  was  in  the  Secession. 
To  what  extent  the  advocates  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Haldanes 
exist  in  that  body,  in  opposition  to  the  "  new  views,"  we  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  have 
pretty  extensive  place  in  this  branch  of  the  Church. 

Having  such  impressions  of  the  state  of  doctrine  in  Scotland,  it  is 
with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  find  Dr  Candlish,  in  this  volume, 
asserting  so  explicitly  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  which  has 
so  many  opponents  or  lukewarm  supporters  even  in  Churches  in  whose 
avowed  creed  it  is  distinctly  stated,  and  employing  all  his  abilities  in 
setting  forth  the  scriptural  argument  in  its  support,  in  opposition  to  the 
Arminian  dogma  of  universal  atonement. 

THB  EXTENT  OP  THE  ATONBMEXT. 

The  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  Dr  Candlish  states,  **  may  be 
said  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  for  whomsoever  Christ 
died  at  all,  for  them  he  died  efficaciously  and  effectually."  In  prose* 
cuting  the  Scripture  argument  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  leading 
passages  which  tne  advocates  of  universal  atonement  appeal  to  in  support 
of  their  views  are  discussed.  We  are  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
all  that  is  said  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  would  in  some  cases 
decidedly  prefer  the  expositions  more  generally  adopted  by  Calvinistic 
divines ;  but,  as  a  whole,  this  part  of  the  argument  is  able  and  effective. 
It  is,  however,  the  way  in  which  Dr  Candlish  deals  with  those  passives 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  is  expressly  taught  that 
we  most  admire  in  this  volume. 

2  G 
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In  entering  on  the  discoflBion  of  this  claas  of  texts,  the  Doctor  makes 
the  following  statement : — 

"  There  is  this  general  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  texts — those  which 
seem  to  assert  a  general,  and  those  which  rather  point  to  a  restricted  and  limited, 
reference  in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ — that,  while  the  former  easily  admits  of  a 
clear  and  consistent  interpretation,  such  as  makes  them  harmonize  with  the  doc- 
trines, which,  at  first  sight,  they  might  he  sopposed  to  contradict,  it  is  altogether 
otherwise  with  the  latter.  It  is  only  by  a  process  of  distortion — ^by  their  being 
made  to  soffer  violence — that  they  can  be  so  explained  away  as  to  become  eyeo 
neatral  in  the  controversy.  It  is  remarkable,  accordingly,  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Calvinistic  view  rarely,  if  ever,  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of  showing  what 
fair  constmctions  may  be  put,  according  to  their  theory,  on  the  texts  nsnally  cited 
against  them.  They  think  it  enough  simply  to  collect  an  array  of  texts  which,  when 
uttered  in  single  notes,  give  a  sonnd  similar  to  that  of  their  own  trumpet.  We,  on 
our  part,  undertake  to  prove  that  in  every  instance  the  sonnd,  even  taken  alone,  is, 
at  the  least,  a  very  uncertain  one,  and  that,  when  combined  and  blended  with  the 
sound  of  other  notes  in  the  very  same  bar  or  cleff,  the  result  of  the  harmonised 
melody  is  such  as  to  chime  in  with  the  strain  which  we  think  we  find  elsewhere ; 
or,  in  plain  terms,  and  without  a  metaphor,  that  the  isolated  phrase  on  which,  as 
a  separate  utterance,  they  are  apt  to  rely,  does  really,  when  taken  in  connecticKi 
with  its  context,  agree  far  better  with  our  view  than  with  theirs." 

This  part  of  the  argument  is  so  ably  conducted  throughout,  that  we 
are  greatly  at  a  loss  what  passage  to  select  as  a  specimen  to  our  readers. 
We  give  the  following  paragrapns  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  brevity. 
After  setting  forth  the  evidence  furnished  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
John,  our  author  adds — 

"  The  same  view  is  supported  by  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  begiiH 
ning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (verses  1-11} ;  and  in  his  argu- 
ment a  fortiori  in  the  eighth  chapter — '  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but 
delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things?'  (verse  32.)  In  both  of  these  passages  Paul  represents  believers  as  argii> 
ing,  from  the  mere  fact  of  Christ's  dying  for  them,  that  they  may  claim  and 
challenge  all  the  abundant  blessings  of  grace  and  salvation.  This  they  could  never 
do,  if  His  death  was  a  propitiatioB  or  atonement  in  which  they  had  simply  a  common 
interest  with  mankind  at  large,  including  the  reprobate  and  lost.  They  might,  in 
that  case,  reason  from  the  8pirit*s  work  in  them,  making  them  Christ's,  but  scarcely, 
as  they  do,  from  the  mere  fiict  of  Christ's  dying  for  them. 

"  The  statement  of  our  Lord,  however,  as  I  have  quoted  it,  is  still  more  precise. 
It  is  a  clear  assertion  that  He  laid  down  His  life  for  His  friends.  And  that  this 
must  mean  that  He  laid  it  down  for  them  exclusively,  is  apparent  from  the  view 
which  He  teaches  them  to  take  of  His  death,  as  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of 
His  love;  as  well  as  from  the  use  He  would -have  them  to  make  of  it,  as  warranting 
unlimited  aspirations  of  holy  ambition,  in  regard  to  all  that  constitutes  the  life  and 
fellowship  of  the  children  of  God. 

"  Not  only  generally  is  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  highest  proof  and  instance  of 
Divine  love,  represented  as  in  itself  securing  the  completeness  of  His  people's  salva- 
tion, but  more  particularly  the  several  elements  or  ingredients  of  their  salvation, — 
or  of  the  blessedness  in  which  it  consists, — are  so  connected  with  Christ's  dying  for 
them,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  that  event  being  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  special  atonement  for  their  sins  exclasively,  and  as  purchasing,  by  its  own 
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mtrinsic  eflScacy,  for  theiOi  and  for  them  alone,  '  all  thiDgg  that  pertain  unto  life 
aad  godliness*  (2  Peter,  i.  3}." 

THS  DIFFICULTY  AS   TO   THE   UNRESTRICTED  CALL   OF  THE   GOSPEL 

CONSIDERED. 

Ab  to  this  Dr  Gandlish  says — "  We  have  His  (Grod's)  own  authority 
for  most  emphatically  and  unequivocally  as8urinj(  all  sinners,  without 
exception,  that  none  ever  put  Him  to  the  proof,  by  accepting  or  desiring 
to  accept  His  offer,  and  found  Him  hu,  and  that  none  ever  shall." 
"  That  surely  should  be  sufficient  for  every  practical  purpose."  And 
then  adds,  as  to  the  expedient  of  removing  the  difficulty  by  the  "  new 
view  scheme," — 

"  It  18  obviooB,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  merely  shifts  the  difficulty.  In  fact,  of 
all  theories  upon  this  vexed  question,  the  most  inconsistent  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  a  universal  atonement,  or  an  atonement  with  a  "  general  reference  "  to  all  man- 
kind, taken  along  with  a  purpose  and  provision  of  special  grace  in  regard  to  its 
application.  To  say  that,  in  a  sense,  Christ  died  for  all,  but  that,  in  so  dying  for 
all,  He  stipulated,  in  covenant  with  the  Everlasting  Father,  that  the  Spirit,  without 
whose  agency  His  death  would  be  eifectual  for  the  salvation  of  none,  should  be  given 
infidlibly  to  a  certain  number,  and  to  them  alone — this  is  so  manifest  an  evasion  of 
the  real  perplexity,  so  shifting  and  sandy  a  refuge,  that  none  can  long  continue  to 
occupy  such  a  position.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  almost  invariably  found  that  the 
theory  halts,  and  is  lame.  And  the  result  in  tbo  long  run  is,  that  even  the  doctrine 
of  a  special  purpose  and  special  grace  in  the  application  of  the  remedy  is  abandoned, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  limited  design  in  the  work  itself.  Nay,  rightly  followed  out, 
this  theory  can  scarcely  stop  short,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  denial  of  all  that 
is  eseential  to  the  idea  of  an  atonement,  as  a  true  substitution  of  the  innocent  in 
the  room  of  the  guilty ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  universal  pardon,  or  the  universal 
salvation  of  all  mankind.  Certainly,  the  middle  stage,  or  intermediate  position, 
which  would  combine  a  general  reference  in  the  atonement  itself  with  a  limited 
purpose,  from  all  eternity,  in  its  application — the  notion,  in  short,  of  Christ's  work 
bein^  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Spirit  rendering  it  effectnid — will  not  go  far 
to  satisfy  any  who  are  inclined  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  Gospel 
offer." 

SAVING  FAITH. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  all  that  Dr  Gandlish  says  on  this 
subject,  we  can  say  that  there  is  much  in  his  elaborate  reasoning  on  this 
subject  worthy  of  close  attention,  and  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Standards,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Morisonians 
and  the  sentiments  of  Dr  Brown.  In  opposition  to  those  who  would 
resolve  faith  into  intellectual  assent  or  belief  on  the  evidence  of  Divine 
testimony,  he  shows  that,  in  order  to  saving  faith,  not  only  is  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  illumining  the  understanding  necessary,  but  also  produc- 
ing "  such  an  accompanying  change  in  the  moral  frame  as  to  substitute 
for  estrangement,  oifence,  and  enmity,  feelings  of  complacency  and 
cordial  interest  in  the  things  of  God  that  are  to  be  known  and  valued.'' 
His  words  again  are — "We  must  beware  of  under-estimating  the 
inveterate  strength  of  human  depravity,  as  if  it  were  such  that  an  intel- 
lectual conviction  could  overcome  it."  And  in  explaining  how,  in  the 
direct  act  of  saving  faith,  there  is  appropriation,  he  says — 

"  But  for  my  part,  I  plead  for  a  more  direct  and  immediate  sort  of  appropriation 
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M  being  inTolTed  in  the  very  act  of  belieYing.  And  for  tbat,  in  tbe  theory  of  iaitfa 
which  T  am  now  examining,  there  is  scarcely  any  room.  Aocording  to  that  other 
theory,  however,  which  I  would  prefer — ^bat  rather  as  sapplementary  than  as  anta- 
gonist to  the  former — making  faith  consist  mainly  in  trust,  or  reliance  on  Him  of 
whom  the  Father  testifies,  I  hold  that  the  discoveries  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  as 
the  Bavionr  of  sinners  generally,  are  so  full,  pointed,  and  precise  in  themselveB,  and 
are  so  brought  home  to  the  individual,  by  the  Spirit  working  in  him,  that  he  is  per- 
snaded,  as  by  a  leap — ^not  indeed  at  hazard,  or  in  the  dark,  but  still  as  one  would 
venture  from  a  burning  house  into  the  arms  of  a  fnend  standing  below— to  cast 
himself  upon  Christ.  And  in  so  doing,  he  directly  and  immediately  appropriates 
Christ  as  his  own ;  his  language  being  that  of  Thomaa,  in  the  very  looking  to 
Christ—'  My  Lord,  and  my  God  *  (John  xz.  28).'* 

At  p.  382  his  words  Are — 

"  For  the  act  of  a  renewed  understanding,  a  renewed  will,  and  a  renewed  heart — 
if  it  be  not  the  fruit  of  that  new  life  which  the  soul  receives  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  new  birth  or  new  creation,  but  in  some  sense,  or  in  any  sense,  the  caaso 
or  instrument  of  that  life,  then  it  is  idle  to  say  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  or  that  no 
man  can  believe  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit" 

It  will  not  fail  to  commend  to  a  number  of  our  readers  Dr  Gandlidi'a 
views  of  faith  that  he  quotes,  with  high  approbation,  lai^ely  from  the 
writing  of  Dr  Anderson  (of  America)  on  this  subject. 

INCIPIENT   XRROa. 

In  illustratmg  what  he  calls  an  ''incipient  tendency  to  'heretical 
pravity,*  and  the  progress  of  error,"  Dr  Oandlish  makes  the  following 
mipressive  statements : — 

'*  Following  out,  more  and  more  fearlessly,  the  legitimate  consequences  of  in- 
cipient error,  they  (men)  come  boldly  to  proclaim  an  extent  of  aberration  from  the 
troth,  from  which  they  or  their  fathers  would  have  recoiled.  ...  A  man  of  a 
specnlative  or  inquisitive  turn,  seeking  relief  from  the  perplexity  of  the  one  great 
insoluble  problem,  thinks  he  has  found  it  in  denying  or  explaining  away  the  limited 
extent  of  the  atonement.  He  soon  discovers — or  his  disciple,  bettering  his  exam- 
ple, soon  discovers — that  the  relief,  so  long  as  he  stops  short  there,  is  but  delusive 
and  apparent.  Then,  the  same  impatience  of  mystery  or  difficulty  which  unsettled 
his  views  at  first,  carries  him  on  a  step  farther.  And  so  on,  step  after  step,  until 
nearly  all  that  is  peculiar  or  precious,  either  in  God's  love,  or  in  Christ's  work,  or 
in  the  Spirit's  grace,  is  sacrificed  to  the  demand  which  men  viunly  make  for  a 
gospel  which  may  enable  them  to  save  themselves,  instead  of  that  which  announcea 
for  their  acceptance  the  salvation  of  God." 

Bearing  on  this  subject  also,  as  well  as  meeting  the  objection  of  cer* 
tain  parties  against  the  use  of  human  standards,  we  are  glad  to  find  the 
following  sentiments  announced  by  our  author : — 

"  A  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection  may  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  oonnderataon 
that  these  standards  are  intended  to  shot  out  error ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
consistency  and  harmony  of  the  truth  of  God,  is  the  ail-pervading  subtlety  of  tha 
error  of  Satan.  The  truth  of  God  is  perfectly  harmonioas,  and  is  one  complete 
whole :  all  the  parts  of  it  fit  into  one  another,  and  are  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other.  And  as  this  edifice,  thus  reared  by  God,  is  complete  and  compact  in  all  its 
parts,  so  the  subtle  influence  of  Satan  is  often  applied  to  the  undermining  of  one 
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pAit  of  the  building,  in  the  knowledge  that  if  he  Bttcceed  in  that,  he  can  scarcely 
fail  to  effect  the  destractlon  of  all  the  rest. 

"  I  might  illustrate  this  policy  of  the  adversary  by  showing  how  error,  in  what  at 
first  sight  may  appear  an  unimportant  detail  of  Christian  theology,  affects  the  whole 
system,  and  essentially  mars  the  entire  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Qospel.'* 

Bnt,  notwithstanding  the  excellencies  of  this  work,  we  deeply  rej^et 
that  it  has  also  its  defects.  On  these  we  have  no  wish  to  dwell ;  but  it 
is  fit  that  we  should  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  things  from  which 
we  dissent.     At  p.  2i4  we  find  the  words — 

"  We  can  afibrd  to  smile  at  the  bitter  hatred  of  Galyinism  which  breathes 
through  the  Wesleyan  writings,  when  we  perceive  the  caricature  of  that  system 
vhich  they  set  up  to  be  attacked.  ...  In  fact,  with  the  high  doctrine  which 
they  hold  respecting  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  it  seems  rather  an  ineomUtency  than  a 
hereby  with  them — that  they  put  a  more  lax  interpretation  on  the  extent  of  the 
work  of  the  Son." 

There  is  certainly  a  great  'inconsistency"  between  this  and  the 
reasoning  of  the  Doctor  in  the  passages  of  his  work  just  quoted.  Be- 
sides, is  not  the  Wesleyan  "  lax  interpretation  of  the  extent  of  the  work 
of  Christ"  just  a  *'  lax"  designation  for  '*  universal  atonement  ?" 

Again,  though  the  strong  logic  of  this  work  is  one  of  its  commenda- 
tions, there  is  a  strangely  illogical  argument  prosecuted  at  pp.  183-4-5, 
as  to  the  salvation  of  all  infants  dying  in  infancy.  This  is  nrst  founded 
on  a  supposition.  The  supposition  is,  that  none  would  have  died  in  in- 
fancy were  it  not  for  the  atonement.  Then,  that  "  the  death  of  little 
children  must  be  held  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  redemption,"  is  represented 
as  *'  a  blessed  consequence  or  corollary,  which  may  thus  be  drawn  from 
what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  an  old,  but  certain,  if  not  self-evident, 
assumptionJ**  Then  it  is  positively  asserted,  "  If  there  had  been  no 
atonement,  there  would  have  been  no  infant  death.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  atonement  that  infants  die.  Their  salvation  is  therefore  «iire;"  and 
so  forth.  Surely  no  serious  reply  is  needed  to  such  reasoning.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  however  great  a  crime  the  murder  of  infants  is, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  eternal  blessedness  of  murdered  infants, 
whether  in  heathen  or  in  Christian  countries ;  and  instead  of  seeing 
cause  for  sorrow  in  the  past  extensive  prevalence  of  infanticide  among 
the  heathen  nations,  there  would  be  cause  of  joy  that  so  many  were 
thus  sent  to  glory.  Dr  Candlish,  however,  so  far  maintains  his  con- 
sistency, by  holding  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  belong  to  the  elect. 

The  discursive  tendencies  of  the  mind  of  our  author  sometimes  lead 
him  into  disquisitions  on  collateral  subjects,  which,  in  several  instances, 
are  neither  clear  nor  unexceptionable,  and,  besides,  rather  tend  to  de« 
tract  from,  than  add  to,  the  force  of  his  general  argument,  which  is 
otherwise  abundantly  conclusive. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  author  the  publication,  in  an 
abridged  and  condensed  form,  of  the  leading  arguments  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  and  also  as  to  faith.  Such  an 
abridgment,  published  so  as  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  is 
greatly  needed  at  the  present  time ;  and  we  would  rejoice  to  see  it  widely 
cironlated  in  America  and  South  Britain,  where  such  an  antidote  to  the 
errofB  exposed  is  greatly  needed,  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
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DEBT   LIQUIDATION  SCHEME. 

As  a  full  report  of  the  Debt  Liquidation  Scheme  will  be  laid  before 
the  Synod  at  its  ensuing  meeting  during  the  present  month,  the 
Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  indulge  in  any.  general 
remarks.  At  the  same  time,  they  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
their  high  gratification  at  the  progress  which  the  Scheme  has  now 
made — a  progress  which  presents  a  manifest  call  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Church  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  From  the  following 
financial  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scheme  is  now  all  but 
completed — all  the  congregations,  with  a  single  exception  or  two, 
having  fulfilled  the  engagements  they  came  under  in  reference  to  the 
Scheme,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  have  made  it  an 
accomplished  fact.  This  is  assuredly  matter  of  the  highest  encou- 
ragement and  the  greatest  gratitude. 

In  the  notice  of  the  Scheme  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Magazine,  the  Committee  stated  that  they  had  found  it  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  one  congregation,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  placed,  to  agree  to  recommend  the  Synod  to 
enlarge  the  grant  from  the  Central  Fund  to  said  congregation  by 
£50.     The  terms  and  grounds  of  this  recommendation  the  Commit- 
tee will  lay  before  the  Synod  in  due  course.     In  the  meantime,  they 
have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  encouragement  thus  held  out. to  the 
congregation  in  question  has  had  the  happiest  effect ;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  congregation,  comparatively  few  in  number,  have  made  a 
great  additional  effort  among  themselves ;  and  that  they  are  now  in 
the  position  of  clearing  off  the  whole  of  their  debt,  if  the  additional  aid 
recommended  by  the  Committee  is  granted  to  them.     This,  from  what 
was  stated  at  last  meeting  of  Synod,  the  Committee  do  not  doubt  will 
be  done.     For  this  purpose,  however,  an  additional  sum  will  require  to 
be  raised  for  the  Central  Fund.     But,  as  the  amount  is  comparatively 
small,  the  Committee  have  every  confidence  that  it  will  speedily  be 
made  up,  and  the  whole  Scheme  be  thus  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.     The  Committee  would  take  leave  again — the  last  time 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so — to  request  those  congre- 
gations, whether  settled  or  vacant,  who  have  not  yet  contributed 
anything  to  this  Scheme,  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  their  duty  now 
to  come  forward,  and  give  to  it  what  assistance  may  be  in  their  power. 
They  would  also  suggest,  that  aid-receiving  congregations  who  have 
hitherto  given  nothing  to  the  Central  Fund,  might  fitly  testify  their 
gratitude  for  the  efficient  aid  they  have  received,  by  contributing 
something  on  its  behalf.     At  all  events,  the  Committee  feel  assured, 
now  that  the  Scheme  has  been  brought  so  near  to  completion,  that 
the  congregations  and  members  of  the  body  generally  will  afford  the 
means  by  which  it  shall  be  entirely  accomplished,  and  the  gratifying 
result  be  attained,  that  all  the  congregational  properties  belonging 
to  the  Original  Secession  Church  are  completely  free  of  debt.     Col- 
lections and  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Scheme  may  now  be  intimated 
to  the  Synod  Clerk,  the  Rev.  George  Roger,  Auchinleck ;  and  it  is 
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earnestly  desiderated  that  this  should  be  done  before  the 
Sjnodf  on  the  13  th  current,  that  the  Scheme  may  then  be 
completed. 

State  of  Scheme  on  17th  April,  1861. 


meeting  of 
reported  as 


Local  Fund. 

AberdeeD, JEIOO    0    0 

Arbroath, 16t    6    8 

Anehinleck, 100    0    0 

Ayr,   100    0    0 

Ckriake,   160    0    0 

CuUeton, 

CobaoneU,   

Coapar-Anfoa,    06    0    0 

Dondee,    00    0    0 

Edinburgh, — — 

Gb4goir,  140    0    0 

KUmarnock,    10    0    0 

KOwinnlng, — — 

KiricintlUoch, 240    0    0 

Kirrfemair, 80    0    0 

Mldholm, 800    0    0 

Perth,   100    0    0 

PoUockdiawB,.: 280    0    0 

Steanraer, 240    0    0 

Jamca  Bayen,  Baq., 

Mr  Seattle, 

W.  TeK^gonoD,  Xiq>, ■ 

O.  O.  H,  

Mr  Borland, 

Mr  Adam  Smith,  London,  -— 

AnoDjmoiu, ,  ^—— 

Prienda  in  Shottibani  Oongregatlon, 
per  BcT.  John  Bitchie, 


Cential  Fund. 
£81  10    6 

6    0    0 
160    0    0 

4    0    0 
8    6    0 


20    0  0 

60    0  0 

80    0  0 

16  0 


100 
60 
1 
1 
1 
2 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


r  0  0 


Totol. 

£181  10 

107    6 

106 

860 

UO 

4 

8 

66 

60 

20 

800 

10 

80 

240 

81 

200 

100 

280 

240 

100 

60 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7    0    0 


StiU  to  be 
Paid  up. 

Paid  up. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
]>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 


£1982    6    8       £627    0    6     £2609    7    2 


YOUNO  MEN'S  SOCIETY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ORIGINAL 
SECESSION  CONGREGATION,  EDINBURGH. 

The  first  social  meeting  of  the  Yonng  Men's  Mutual  ImproTement  Association  in 
connection  with  the  Original  Secession  congregation,  Infirmary  Street,  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Tnesdaj,  19th  Februarj.  The  Rev.  James  Smellie,  Stranraer,  occn- 
pied  the  chair.  The  Chairman  delivered  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  address,  bear- 
ing chieflj  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  connection  with  such  an  Associa- 
tion. He  also  alluded  at  some  length  to  our  present  position  as  a  witnessing  body. 
Adverting  to  the  past,  he  called  attention  to  the  noble  stand  which  Seceders  had 
made  on  behalf  of  the  principles  they  had  espoused,  and  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered, and  deliverances  wrought  out  for  them.  Referring  to  the  future,  he 
urged  all  to  raDy,  with  true-hearted  loyalty,  round  the  covenanted  banner,  which 
was  still  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and,  come  what  may,  to  cleave,  through  grace,  to 
the  pnnciples  of  the  Second  Reformation. 

Mr  George  Anderson,  secretary,  read  a  Report  of  the  Society's  operations  from  its 
commencement.  Altogether,  ten  meetings  bad  been  held.  The  membership  num- 
bered seventeen.    The  Report  further  stated  that  a  lecture,  on  "  The  Formation  of 
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Charaoter,"  had  been  delivered  by  the  Boy.  Charles  S.  Findlay,  in  connection  with 
the  ABflOciation.  Six  essayB  had  been  read  by  the  membera,  and  the  other  cTon- 
logs  spent  in  conversatioDs  on  historical  and  other  subjects. 

Mr  M'Ewen,  student,  in  a  few  remarks,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and 
thereafter  delivered  an  excellent  address  on  the  frame  of  mind  which  should  be 
cherished  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge. 

Mr  Thomas  Bobertson,  student,  in  a  humorous  speech,  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  Report. 

Mr  Alexander  Lindsay  then  read  an  admirable  paper  on  "  Winter,  its  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages." 

Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner,  missionary,  thereafter  delivered  a  very  seasonable  address  on 
"  The  Leisure  Hour,  and  how  it  should  be  Improved." 

The  President  of  the  Society,  after  expressing  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  owing 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Smellie  for  his  kindness  in  so  cordially  consenting  to  preside,  pro* 
posed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  chair.    This  the  meeting  heartily  responded  to. 

Messrs  D.  Waters  and  John  Sturrock,  students,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks — 4he 
former  to  the  speakers,  and  the  latter  to  the  Committee  who  made  the  neceasary 
arrangements  for  the  meeting.  From  the  response  given,  the  company  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  both  to  make  the  evening  at  once  pleasant  and  profitable. 

After  praise,  the  meeting  (which  numbered  about  100)  was  dismissed  by  the 
Chairman  pronouncing  the  benediction. 


OBITUARY. 

DiSD,  at  the  Secession  Manse,  Carluke,  on  the  21st  March,  the  Rev.  James  Ander- 
son, senior  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  United  Original  Seceders  there,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-second  of  his  ministry.  Upon  the  26th  his 
remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  and  respectable  company.  On  Sab- 
bath, the  31st,  the  Rev.  Dr  Blakely,  Kirkintilloch,  preached  seasonable  and  suitable 
discourses  to  his  bereaved  and  mourning  congregation.  The  subject  selected  in  the 
former  part  of  the  day  was  (Heb.  xiti.  7,  8),  '*  Bemember  them  which  have  the  nilo 
over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God ;  whose  faith  follow,  conaider- 
ing  the  end  of  their  conversation — Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to^y,  and 
for  ever ;"  and  in  the  evening  from  Psalm  Ixxiii.  24 — '*  Thou  wilt  conduct  me  by 
thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory." 

We  expect  to  present  our  readers  with  a  full  notice  of  Mr  Anderson  in  next 
number. 


ERRATUM  IN  LAST  NUMBER. 


At  page  152,  through  inadvertence,  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Polhill  is  ascribed 
to  Dr  Brown  instead  of  Dr  Balmer.  No  injustice,  however,  is  done  to  Dr  Brown, 
as  he  concurred  in  the  sentiments  of  his  oolleagae  on  this  subject. 


THE 
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BEUINISOENOES  OF  THE  EARLY  TIMES  OF  THE  SECESSION— 
HI3T0BICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  AND  TRADITIONAL. 


EBENEZER   EBSKINE.* 


The  twofold  observation  has  been  made,  that  eventful  times  produce 
and  form  the  great  spirits  who  are  to  act  an  important  part  in  the 
world's  drama ;  and,  pn  the  other  hand,  that  such  characters  mould 
and  reform  or  deform  the  age  in  which  thej  live.  Both  may  be  true 
in  a  sabordinate  sense.  But  believing,  as  we  do,  in  Ood  as  the  grei^t 
moral  Qovernor,  whose  providence  directs,  controls,  and  superintends 
the  entire  universe  and  all  the  actions  of  men,  we  would  rather  put  it, 
that  when  He  has  important  ends  to  accomplish,  He  raises  up  and 
qualifies  instruments  for  the  work.  They  maj  be  brought  from 
quarters  and  trained  in  schools  the  opposite  of  what  we  would  expect ; 
but  the  wisdom  displayed  by  Providence  in  such  arrangements  no 
lees  demands  our  gratitude  and  consideration.  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  the  babe  picked  up  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage  ?  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  drinking  in  his  self-righteous 
philosophy,  or  afterwards  feasting  on  the  cruel  spectacle  of  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  was  destined  to  be  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentile 
world,  and  even  then  was  obtaining  that  knowledge  by  which  he 
would  more  powerfully  proclaim  the  riches  of  free  grace  through 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Equally  surprising  was  it  when  Martin  Luther  and 
John  Eoox,  both  of  whom  had  been  schooled  in  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  of  Borne,  appeared  as  the  champions  of  the 
Reformation,  and  overthrew  that ''  mystery  of  iniquity'*  which  had  for 
ages  held  the  world  in  spiritual  bondage. 

Of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  we  have  another  notable  illustration 
in  the  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  our  paper,  and  of  whose 
life  we  are  to  give  a  rapid  sketch.  Born  in  the  heart  of  a  period  of 
as  cruel  persecution  as  ever  passed  over  the  Church — ^reared  in  the 

*  The  writer  of  this  paper  cheerftilly  owns  his  obligations  for  information  res- 
pecting Ebenezer  Erskine,  to  his  Life  by  Fraser;  Brown  and  M'Kerrow's  Histories ; 
**  Secession  Fathers ; "  Correspondents!  &c. 
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midst  of  actual  safferings  and  privations  inflicted  by  a  Popish,  Pre- 
latic,  and  intolerant  civil  power — he  was  not  only  trained  in  the 
school  of  adversity  from  his  very  yonth,  but  habituated  to  read  the 
Word  of  Gh)d  and  wait  on  His  ordinances  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

Ebenezer  Erskine  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine, 
of  Chimside,  in  Berwickshire.  The  father  was  originally  settled  at 
Cornhilly  in  Northumberland,  about  the  year  1660;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infamous  acts  that  followed  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  two  years  after,  he  was  ejected  from  his  charge  in  the  depth  of  a 
severe  winter  for  nonconformity  to  the  sinful  tests  laid  upon  the 
Church.  For  the  same  offence  four  hundred  of  the  faithful  ministers 
in  Scotland  were  cast  out  of  the  Church.  Although  Heniy  Erskine 
escaped  the  cruel  death  to  which  many  of  his  brethren  were  subjected 
for  adhering  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  he  endured  a  large  share  of  the 
fiery  trial  that  was  measured  out  for  the  next  long  twenty-eight 
years.  He  was  fined  and  confined,  and  for  years  banished  out  of  the 
country.  In  his  wanderings  to  conventicles,  as  meetings  for  hearing 
the  Gospel  were  then  nick-named,  and  to  secret  hiding-places  in  the 
moors  and  mountains,  he  was  frequently  accompanied  by  his  son 
Ebenezer,  though  little  more  than  a  child,  who  thus  was  taught  from 
his  youth  how  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  a  good  conscience. 
He  succeeded  in  giving  Ebenezer  a  university  education,  with  a  view 
to  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  oppression  of 
the  times ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  during  the  trying  circmn- 
stances  to  which  we  have  referred,  under  the  tuition  of  his  parent, 
that  the  foundation  of  his  solid  judgment  and  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  was  laid,  and  that  indomitable  spirit  and  decision  of 
character  in  whatever  he  considered  to  be  the  path  of  duty  was 
formed,  for  which  he  was  distinguished  in  after  life. 

Beyond  what  we  have  stated,  little  is  now  known  of  Mr  Erskine's 
earlier  years.  Till  qualified  for  attending  university  classes,  his 
education  was  almost  wholly  derived  from  his  father,  whose  piety  and 
learning,  added  to  a  deep  parental  solicitude,  rendered  him  an  admir- 
able tutor.  Some  time  pnor  to  his  death,  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he 
desired  to  live  no  longer  than  to  see  his  son  Ebenezer,  then  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  succeed  him  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  privileged  to  see.  Besides  that  of  a  godly  and  gifted 
father,  Ebenezer  enjoyed  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  pious  and  most 
exemplary  mother.  She  was  a  native  of  Orkney,  and  a  lineal  des- 
cendant of  Halcro,  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  by  her  mother  clumed  a 
similar  relation  to  James  Y.  of  Scotland.  But  Margaret  Halcro  pos- 
sessed a  far  higher  distinction  than  the  blood  of  nobles  or  kings  can 
impart.  She  was  a  woman  of  sincere  and  decided  piety,  and,  with 
the  most  anxious  and  prayerfril  care,  trained  up  her  children  in  the 
fdsr  of  the  Lord.  Of  the  importance  of  this  Ebenezer  was  fully  sen- 
sible, and  could  truly  say — 

**  My  boaat  is  not  that  I  deriTe  my  birth 
From  loins  entbronM,  and  rulers  of  tho  earth ; 
Bat  higher  far  my  proad  pretensions  risc-^ 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies." 
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Before  qnite  finishing  his  college  studies,  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  nearly  nine  years,  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  in  the  family  of 
the  Earl  of  Bothes,  in  which  he  also  filled  the  office  of  domestic  chap- 
\aln*  In  this  religious  family  he  derived  many  advantages;  and  the 
reapect  in  which  he  was  held  hy  the  Earl  was  afterwards  manifested 
hy  many  acts  of  kindness,  especially  during  the  agitations  to  which 
certain  Government  oaths  gave  rise,  in  which  Mr  Erskine's  conduct 
exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Having ,  passed  the  usual  trials  prescrihed  by  the  Church,  Mr 
Erakine  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  11th  February, 
1703^  b^  ihe  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  received  appointments  to 
preach,  in  vacant  parishes  within  their  bounds.  His  first  public 
appearance  was  at  Dysart.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to 
Portmoak,  then  vacant,  where  he  preached  on  three  Sabbaths,  when  the 
people  were  so  highly  pleased  with  his  ministrations,  that  they  unani- 
mously resolved  to  present  him  with  a  call  to  be  their  minister.  The 
mode  of  settling  vacant  parishes  at  that  time  was  by  a  call  from  the 
heritors  and  elders,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  parishioners.  In  this 
case  all  the  parties  were  heartily  unanimous  in  the  choice,  and  the 
Presbytery  was  no  less  cordial  in  sustaining  the  call. 

Mr  Erskxne  was  duly  ordained  and  setUed  at  Portmoak.  On  en- 
tering on  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  the  oversight  of  immortal 
souls,  he  felt  deeply  the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and  bestowed 
the  most  assiduous  and  exemplary  attention  to  his  varied  duties.  It 
was  not  till  some  time  after,  however,  that  he  obtained  correct  views 
of  evangelical  truth,  and  became  the  subject  of  that  divine  and  saving 
change,  the  new  birth,  by  which  the  believer  enters  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Alison  Turpie,  daughter  of  Alexander  Turpie,  writer  in 
Leven,  to  whom  he  was  married  soon  after  his  settlement,  was  the 
instrument  of  accomplishing  this  important  change.  Sitting  in  his 
study  one  day  with  the  window  drawn,  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  her  and  his  brother  Ealph  on  personal  religion,  and  what 
they  had  experienced  in  their  own  souls,  in  which  they  gave  expres- 
sion to  views  and  feelings  to  which  he  felt  he  was  a  stranger.  Of 
this  he  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary : — **  I  bless  Thee  with 
my  soul  for  the  desirable  loan  that  Thou  gavest  me  of  my  dear  wife. 
The  Lord  chose  well  for  me,  and  led  me  in  a  way  I  knew 
not,  and  made  her  the  happy  instrument,  not  only  of  building  up  my 
fiaaiily  and  planting  it  with  young  olives,  but  also  of  much  good  and 
edification  to  my  soul,  she  being  the  partiaular  mean  and  instrument 
of  my  being  brought  to  an  acquaintance  with  Christ  and  religion. 
Mrs  E.  was  indeed  a  person  of  singular  piety ;  but  while  she  was  pri- 
vileged with  rare  glimpses  of  heavenly  glory,  she  was  also  subjected 
to  the  most  severe  trials  that  unbelief  and  despair  could  infiict.  On 
one  occasion  she  told  her  husband  that  "  the  Lord  had  given  her  such 
a  discovery  of  the  love  of  Christ  as  darkened  the  whole  creation,  and 
made  all  tilings  appear  as  dung  and  dross  in  comparison  with  Him,'' 
which,  she  said,  was  but  "  a  transient  glance  or  glimpse  of  His  glory." 
She  had,  however,  to  come  down  from  the  Mount,  for  this  was  follow- 
ed for  months  by  as  dark  a  temptation  of  unbelief,  in  which  she 
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charged  herself  with  nnpardoned  and  anpardonable  sin.  This  was 
indeed  a  severe  trial,  bat  it  was  blessed  for  the  spiritual  good  of  both. 
'*  While  conversing  on  the  subject  one  day  i^terwards,''  says  Mr 
Erskine,  '*  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  rend  the  veil,  and  give  me  a  glim- 
mering view  of  the  way  of  salvation  and  redemption,  which,  I  think, 
made  my  soul  acquiesce  in  Christ  as  the  new  and  living  way  to  glory." 
And,  although  it  is  somewhat  anticipating  our  nsrrative,  we  may  no- 
tice here,  as  characterizing  his  humility  through  life,  that  when  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  him,  forty  years  afterwards,  of  the  death  of 
his  brother,  he  exclaimed  ,"  Aye,  is  Balph  gone  1  he  has  had  the  start 
of  me  twice — ^be  was  first  in  Christ,  and  now  he  is  first  in  glory." 

From  this  time  Mr  Erskine  applied  himself  with  even  incieased 
diligence  and  zeal  in  all  his  ministerial  and  pastoral  dudes.  His 
exertions  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  flock  were  most  abundant^ 
as  well  as  eminently  snccessfuL  He  laboured  for  their  good  in  season 
and  out  of  season ;  and  by  his  faithful,  affectionate,  and  winning  man- 
ner, he  won  the  esteem  and  commanded  the  respect  of  both  old  and 
young.  According  as  his  own  impressions  and  experience  deepened 
in  divine  things,  his  pulpit  ministrations  assumed  a  higher  tone  of 
spirituality,  and  breathed  more  of  a  heavenly  atmosphere,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  real  piety  among  his  people.  At 
first  he  was  subjected  to  considerable  restraint  and  embarrassment  in 
the  pulfAt,  and,  in  order  to  command  his  thoughts,  had  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  a  particular  stone  in  the  op- 
posite wall.  But  after  the  personal  change  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
his  tongue  was  loosed,  his  mind  was  composed  and  unfettered,  and  he 
could  look  around  upon  his  audience  with  his  naturally  dignified  but 
attractive  appearance,  command  their  attention,  and  sway  their  minds 
by  his  powerful  and  impressive  eloquence^  As  a  preacher,  in  fiict,  it 
is  admitted  by  his  cotemporaries  that  he  was  not  excelled,  if  equalled, 
in  hiB  day.  It  has  been  remarked  of  Shakspeare  that  he  wrote  for  all 
ages-^that  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  composition,  and 
beauty  of  expression,  while  fully  appreciated  in  his  own  times,  were 
BO  perfect  a  standard  as  to  form  a  model  for  succeeding  ages.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Ebenezer  Erskine.  His  printed  sermons — 
almost  the  only  memorials  we  have  of  his  pen-^are  not  only  hi  su- 
perior to  any  other  productions  we  have  seen  of  the  same  period, 
but  in  point  of  textufd  exposition,  logical  reasoning,  power  and  purity 
of  expression  and  style,  with  a  deep  earnestness,  proceeding  from  a 
heart  warmed  by  the  love  of  Christ  and  with  love  to  souls,  they  are 
£ELr  beyond  anything  we  have  met  with  among  the  countless  produc- 
tions of  this  learned  age.  When  we  add  to  that  his  great  natonJ 
eloquence,  a  musical  voice  of  extraordinary  compass,  a  grave  and  so- 
lemn manner,  combined  with  such  a  nobility  of  external  appearance  as 
to  cause  general  remark,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  he  was  as  a 
preacher,  and  of  that  awe  which  he  universally  commanded  from  his 
hearers*  '^  I  never  saw  so  much  of  the  majesty  of  God,"  said  the  Bev. 
Mr  Hutton,  of  Dalkeith,  *'  in  any  mortal  man  as  in  Ebenezer  Er^dae." 
Adam  Gib,  another  Secession  giant,  having  asked  a  friend  if  ever  he 
had  heard  Mr  Erskine  preach,  was  answered  in  the  negative.     '*  Well, 
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then,  far"  lejoined  Mr  Gib,  with  emotion^  '^  70U  never  heard  the  gos* 
pel  in  its  majesty."  A  still  more  striking  testimony,  perhaps,  was 
given  by  one  of  his  hearers,  who  was  in  the  practice  of  travelling 
more  than  twenty  miles  to  wait  on  his  ministry ;  to  another,  who  com- 
plained of  drowsiness,  *'  0,  man,  there  is  a  savonr  coming  ont  of  that 
pnlpit  which,  I  think,  might  keep  any  man  awake." 

Bat  however  gifted  as  a  pnlpit  orator,  no  man  was  ever  more  sensible 
than  Mr  Engine,  that  althongh  he  conld  have  spoken  with  the  tongue 
of  an  angel,  without  the  watting  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  would  have 
been  only  as  "sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal."  A  lady 
having  been  present  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Loind's  Supper,  where 
he  was  assisting,  was  much  impressed  by  his  discourse.  Having 
been  informed  who  he  was,  she  went  next  Sabbath  to  his  own  place 
of  worship  to  hear  him.  But  she  felt  none  of  those  strong  impressions 
she  experienced  on  the  former  occasion.  Disappointed  at  this,  she 
called  on  Mr  Erskine,  and  stated  her  case,  when  he  replied :  "  Madam, 
the  reason  is  this ;  at  -— — —  yon  went  to  hear  Jesus  Christ,  but  you 
came  to  Portmoak  to  hear  me" 

The  importance  he  attached  to  his  commission  as  an  ambassador  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  universal  call  of  the  Gbspel  to  guilty  sinners,  was 
equally  striking.  When  preaching  on  one  occasion  in  the  open  air 
at  Glendevon,  and  pressing  on  his  hearers  the  duty  of  at  once  acceding 
to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  he  said,  **  You  will  perhaps  tell  me  that 
you  cannot  believe.  Very  true,  you  cannot ;  but  the  offer  of  Christ 
to  sinners  is  the  mean  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  receive  Him ; 
and  if  I  had  a  commission  from  my  great  Lord  and  Master,  I  would 
offer  Him  to  these  rocks,  and  they  would  answer  me.''  There  being 
an  echo  in  the  place,  the  roeksj  which  had  been  pronounced  with  em- 
phasis, immediately  reverberated,  causing  a  great  sensation  in  the 
assemblage.  Although  his  public  duties  were  numerous,  and  often 
pressing,  he  took  special  care  never  to  neglect  his  pastoral  duties  or 
the  sick-beds  of  the  poorest  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  And  if 
be  was  gifted  with  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  he  could  also  accommo- 
date his  speech  to  the  humblest  understanding.  When  visiting  Ann 
Meiglo,  a  poor  but  godly  woman,  a  member  of  his  congregation,  who 
had  long  been  confined  to  her  bed,  she  thus  addressed  him, ''  0,  sir,  I 
am  just  lying  here  a  poor  useless  creature."  ^'  Think  you  so  ?''  was 
his  reply.  *'  I  think,"  she  rejoined,  "  what  is  true,  sir,  that  if  I  was 
away  to  heaven  I  would  be  of  some  use  to  glorify  God  without  sin." 
^  Indeed,  Ann,"  answered  Mr  Erskine,  '^  I  think  you  are  glorifying 
God  here  by  your  resignation  and  submission  to  His  will,  and  that  in 
tiie  iace  of  many  difficulties  and  under  many  distresses.  In  heaven 
the  saints  have  not  your  sins  to  groan  under ;  3^ur  praise,  burdened 
as  you  are,  is  more  wonderful  to  me,  and  I  hope  more  acceptable  to 
God."  After  his  translation  to  Stiriing,  a  poor  creature,  who  was 
commonly  believed  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  reason,  was  in  the  habit 
of  saantering  into  his  church  on  Sabbath.  Having  been  suddenly 
seized  with  a  severe  ilhiess,  he  cried  out  to  those  about  him  to  bring 
the  minister.  On  this  being  communicated  to  Mr  Erskine,  his  first 
resolve  was  to  retire  to  hii^  closet,  and  plead  his  case  at  a  throne  of 
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grace ;  bat  on  being  urged  to  visit  the  distressed  individnal,  he  went. 
Addr^ng  bim  as  a  dying  man,  Mr  E.,  among  other  questions,  asked 
him  if  he  knew  that  he  bad  an  immortal  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost. 
The  reply  was,  '^  No ;  but  I  once  had  a  soul/'  '*  Where  is  it  now ?'' 
continued  Mr  E. ;  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  imbecile  at  once  re^ed, 
"  I  have  given  it  away  to  Christ.''  His  knowledge  of  an  eulhly 
kind  was  limited  indeed ;  but  Mr  Erskine  was  convinced  that  he  nad 
obtained  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that,  when  ddivered 
from  the  clay  tenement  in  which  reason  had  lost  her  sway,  he  would 
shine  among  the  redeemed  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

The  state  of  religion  in  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century  was  in  general  at  a  low  ebb,  and  what  remained  was  deeply 
tinged  with  semi-Arminianism  and  other  gross  errors.  The  d^ects 
of  the  Revolution  Settlement,  admission  of  curates  into  the  Church 
on  subscribing  the  Standards,  the  re-imposition  of  lay  patronage  in 
1712,  and  other  public  measures  of  a  similar  character,  all  contributed 
to  extinguish  the  flame  of  piety  which  shone  so  brightly  in  Reforma- 
tion times.  And  it  was  m  those  spots  only,  which  were  watered 
from  the  pure  fountidn  of  Divine  truth,  under  the  ministry  of  a  Hogg, 
a  Boston,  or  an  Erskine,  that  its  embers  were  still  viable. 

Like  priest,  like  people,  is  a  great  tnith.  Wherever  we  find  a  faith- 
ful living  ministry,  corresponding  results  will  in  general  be  found  among 
the  people.  The  few  evangelical  ministers  of  this  period  were  flocked 
to  by  great  numbers  firom  the  surrounding  districts,  particularly  on 
oommuuion  occasions.  Mr  Erskine,  in  particular,  was  an  object  of 
great  attraction  wherever  he  went  On  ordinary  Sabbatbs  his 
diurch  was  generally  crowded  to  excess ;  and  to  no  communion  did 
the  people  resort  in  greater  numbers  than  that  of  Portmoak.  It  is 
known  that  some  would  have  travelled  even  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in 
order  to  be  present ;  and  his  Session  records  bear  that  provision  would 
have  been  made  for  serving  more  than  two  thousand  communicanta  It 
was  his  practice,  besides  the  services  in  the  church,  to  have  two 
meetings  in  the  open  air  on  the  neighbouring  hill-side,  and  numbers 
would  have  sat  there  throughout  the  day  to  a  succession  of  preachers. 
These  were  great  gospel  feasts.  They  were  verdant  spots  in  a  com- 
parative  moral  wilderness ;  and  the  heavenly  dews,  which  had  been 
withheld  from  so  many  parts  of  Scotland,  were  let  down  there  in 
Pentecostal  abundance.  Multitudes  could  date  their  converaons  from 
these  communion  seasons,  and  on  their  deathbeds  long  afterwards 
blessed  the  God  of  Jacob  who  had  met  with  them  there.  Of  one  of 
these  communions,  a  pious  lady  has  left  it  on  record,  *'  that,  to  the 
comfortable  experience  of  many,  it  was  as  great  a  day  of  the  gospel  as 
they  had  ever  witnessed  or  expected  to  enjoy  in  the  Church  on  earth." 

The  secret  of  Mr  Erskine's  popularity  was  not  his  impressive  elo- 
quence— ^his  finished,  logical,  and  intellectual  discourses,  nor  his  almost 
irresistible  power  of  reaching  the  understanding,  and  touching  the 
feelings  of  his  audience.  No.  It  was  indeed  his  eloquence,  not  in 
the  pulpit,  but  at  a  throne  of  grace — his  earnest,  frequent,  and  im- 
portunate pleadings  for  the  Spirit's  guidance  and  blessing  on  his 
work.     '*  After  I  had  ended  the  writing  of  my  sermon/'  he  writes  in 
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bis  diary,  "  and  read  it  once  over,  I  went  to  prayer  to  beg  tbe  Lord's 
belp  and  asBistance  in  the  several  parts  of  my  studies,  and  I  found 
my  soul  drawn  out  to  tbe  Lord,  choosing  Him  as  my  alone  portion  and 
heritage."  Again,  ''I  was  made  to  plead  the  promise  that  He 
would,  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  lead  me  into  all  truth,  and  that  He 
would  go  a]ong  with  me  this  day,  and  help  me  to  a  faithful  discharge 
of  my  ministerial  work  (visiting) ;  and  that  He  would  help  me  to  a 
solid  impression  of  God  upon  my  spirit,  and  of  the  great  worth  of 
precious  souls,  and  direct  me  to  speak  a  word  suitable  to  the  case  of 
the  people.*^  The  great  gatherings  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  to  which  we  have  referred,  were  seasons  of  peculiar  anxiety 
to  himself.  As  to  one  of  these,  he  writes,  ''  I  was  under  great  fears 
as  to  my  through-bearing  in  the  work  of  this  day  before  I  went  forth 
to  public  worship,  whicn,  I  remember,  sent  me  to  my  knees,  and 
made  me  pray,  that  if  the  Lord  did  not  go  with  me,  He  would  rather 
lay  his  hsjid  on  me,  and  put  a  stop  to  my  doing  more  discredit  to  the 
Gospel.  The  Lord  was  pleased  graciously  to  hear  and  pity ;  for  I 
remember  that  I  never  had  more  freedom  in  my  life  than  this  day  in 
delivering  my  Master's  message.  There  was  a  great  company,  and  I 
had  to  preach  in  the  open  field.  The  people  heard  with  greediness 
and  attention,  as  if  they  would  have  drawn  the  word  out  of  me ;  and 
I  have  heard  since  that  some  were  made  to  go  home  with  vehement 
longings  alter  Christ."  Mr  Erskine  felt  deeply  what  every  faithful 
gospel  minister  must  feel — the  importance  of  preaching  from  the  heart 
in  order  to  reach  the  heart ;  and,  judging  from  the  devotional  spirit 
which  characterized  his  congregation,  there  is  ground  for  believing  he 
attained  this  in  a  good  degree.  He  frequently  closed  the  public 
services  of  the  Sabbath  by  singing  the  concluding  verses  of  the  72d 
Psalm.  "  And  O,''  observes  a  pious  eye  and  ear-witness,  when  relating 
this  circumstance,  "  with  what  rapture  was  it  sung  I  Never  can  I  hear 
such  delightful  music  till  I  get  to  heaven."  While  Mr  firskine's 
chief  delight  lay  in  declaring  to  poor  lost  sinners  the  unsearchable 
riches  and  love  of  Christ,  he  was  equally  faithful  in  rebuke,  when 
occasion  required  it.  '*  Sitting  in  my  closet  one  day,"  he  says,  "  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  give  me  a  sharp  challenge  for  my  silence  in  not 
bearing  testimony  against  the  desecration  of  God's,  day,  which  hap- 
pened some  while  ago  in house,  by  the  master  of and 

the  laird  of ,  by  drinking  there  till  after  the  time  of  divine 

worship  in  the  forenoon.  I  spoke  of  it  to himself,  and  chal- 
lenged him  for  keeping  an  open  house  in  the  time  of  public  worship 
on  the  Lord's  day.  But  my  heart  smote  me,  that,  seeing  the  thing 
had  occasioned  a  public  offence,  I  bad  not  ^ven  a  public  testimony 
against  it ;  and  therefore  I  resolved,  if  the  Lord  will,  the  next  time 
that  I  preach  in  public  to  my  own  congregation,  to  enter  upon  it  by 
reading  the  King's  proclamation  against  profanity.  The  Lord  help 
me  to  manage  my  work  with  zeal  and  prudence,  and  Lord  forgive 
me  for  my  slackness  in  reproving  sin." 

During  the  early  jmrt  of  his  life,  Mr  Erskine  was  caUed  to  bear  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  domestic  trials  and  bereavements.  ^^  The 
year  1713,"  he  says,  "was  one  of  sorrow  upon  sorrow."      Within  a 
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few  months  he  was  deprived  of  three  of  his  childien,  and  a  beloved 
sister,  by  the  hand  of  death.  ''  My  dear  child  Henry  Erskine,  my 
first-bom,  by  the  will  of  Ood,  died  on  Monday  the  8th  June.  He 
was  a  blooming,  pleasant  child,  and,  according  to  his  age,  had  an  ex- 
cellent capacity,  was  profiting  exceedingly  in  his  learning,  and  knew 
many  of  the  fondamentalB  of  religion  above  many  of  his  age.  Wben 
on  his  sick-bed,  he  gave  me  great  satisfaction  by  expressing  a  desire 
for  Christ,  and  to  be  wiUi  Him  rather  than  with  his  father  and  mother 
and  friends  in  this  world.  The  day  he  died  he  was  almost  constantly 
raving ;  yet,  about  half  an  hour  before  his  death,  having  desired  me 
to  pray,  he  lay  perfectly  calm  and  silent  during  the  whole  time  of 
prayer.  All  these  I  take  as  grounds  of  hope  that  my  sweet  Henry  is 
now  praising  and  triumphing  with  Christ  in  glory."  Of  his  sister's 
death  he  olwerves,  *'  Her  death  was  very  heavy  to  me ;  yet  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  turn  the  edge  of  my  thoughts  and  affections  towards  an 
endless  eternity,  which  was  approaching  fiist  to  myself."  "  Mr  £r« 
skine's  parishioners,"  says  his  biographer,  '^tenderly  sympathised 
with  him  under  these  repeated  and  heavy  trials ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  observed,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  they  were  succeeded 
by  an  increased  fervency  in  enforcing  personal  religion,  a  close  ap- 
plication of  truth  to  the  conscience  and  heart,  and  incised  fresh  energy 
into  all  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  immortal  souls." 

By  severe  privations,  as  well  as  great  privileges  in  youth,  by  dis- 
tinguished gifts  in  body  and  mind,  by  afflictions  and  bereavements, 
and  by  his  own  grace  and  Spirit,  did  Grod  in  providence  raise  up  and 
qualify  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ  for  occupying  an  important 
place  in  His  Church,  hr  defending  His  truth  and  cause  in  an  age  of 
general  defection,  and  raising  anew  tbe  standard  of  Reformation  at- 
tainments. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  we  have  presented  Mr  Erskine  as  the 
humble,  sincere  Christian,  and  the  gospel  minister.  He  remains  to  be 
seen  as  the  champion  of  injured  truth,  of  a  pure  gospel,  and  as  the  un- 
compromising defender  of  the  rights  of  the  Cnristian  people,  and  founder 
of  the  Secession. 


Iragmjents  anlr  (^%ivuis. 


OYEiuBATnra. 

Few  pereoDRi  perhaps,  "over-eat**  deliberately:  it  is  generally  done  in  haste,  in 
inattention,  miscalcalation,  or  inadvertence  *,  but  the  consequences  are  tbe  same — 
tbat  is,  an  unmixed  barm  to  tbe  wbole  organization.  Tbe  injury  manifests  itself  in 
a  great  number  of  ways,  according,  bowever,  to  various  laws,  these  effects  lasting 
firom  one  to  a  doscen  bonrs,  in  every  variety  of  intensity,  fh>m  sim|4e  disoomfoK  to 
aotaal  torture.  At  first  tbere  is  general  irritability  or  fretfulness  for  a  short  time 
after  meals,  eventually  extending  from  one  meal  to  another,  until  tbe  wbole  existence 
is  a  growl  or  a  groan,  according  to  tbe  active  or  passive  nature  of  tbe  culprit  victim, 
who  has  not  only  blotted  out  bis  own  life  for  all  humane  or  noble  purposes,  but  casts 
a  blnr  and  a  bligbt  over  tbe  ezistenoe  of  all  those  whose  unbi4>py  lot  it  has  been  to 
be  placed  under  the  same  roof  and  to  be  seated  at  tbe  same  table.    Tbere  are  two 
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wftjB  of  preYenting  and  of  curing  these  deplorable  conditions — the  manlj  and  the 
mean  ;  the  manlj,  hj  going  to  the  table  twice  a-day,  and  nobly  curbing  the  beastly 
appetite,  saying,  "  I  will  eat  this  and  so  much,  and  no  more  by  a  single  atom  I  ** — 
the  mean  or  ignoble,  by  baring  ''  this  and  so  much,  and  not  an  atom  more,"  sent  to 
a  private  table ;  the  "  this  and  so  much,"  the  quality  and  quantity,  having  been 
deteimined  by  the  observed  instincts  and  needs  of  the  system  ;  each  man  being  a 
rale  for  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wise  physician,  or  of  an  unerring  and  com- 
petent judgment  of  his  own.  The  fiiilure  of  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  in  countless  in- 
stances has  arisen  from  two  causes.  First,  relying  too  much  on  medicine.  Second, 
making  another  the  rule  for  himself,  when  no  two  persons  ever  were  alike  in  all 
conditions,  therefore  the  same  result  could  never  take  place  in  any  two  cases.  In 
the  sQcoesaful  treatment  of  dyspeptic  disease,  each  man  must  be  a  rule  for  himself, 
adapting  everything  to  his  individual  needs,  tastes,  instincts,  inclinations,  tempera- 
ment, station,  and  habit  of  life.  These  suggestions  are  made  to  all  who  have  force 
of  character ;  to  such  their  adoption  in  appropriate  cases  would  be  productive  of  the 
most  happy  results. — JBaWt  Journal  o/BeeUih, 


JEBrarO  WTTB  8A0BXD  THIHOO. 

Not  long  since  I  heard  a  Christian  gentleman,  while  urging  the  impropriety  of 
young  men  entering  even  the  vesiSbuh  of  a  church  with  lighted  dgars,  make  use 
of  this  language — "  These  are  a  sort  of  *  burning  and  shining  lights'  that  I  never 
wish  to  see  in  the  courts  of  Qod  's  house.'* 

Shortly  afterwards  I  heard  a  minister,  in  a  sermon  on  the  power  of  Christian  in- 
flneaoe,  annoonce  as  his  text  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  concerning  John  the 
B^tist,  "  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;"  and  though  the  sermon  was  un- 
asaally  solemn  and  impressive,  moving  me  frequently  during  its  delivexy  to  tears, 
yet  aa  from  time  to  time  the  minister  would  repeat  the  words  of  the  text,  the  ludi- 
crooB  application  I  had  so  recently  heard  made  of  it  would  force  itself  upon  my 
mind,  making  it  difficult,  often  utterly  impossible,  for  me  to  bind  myself  down  to  the 
solemn  sense  in  which  the  text  was  used  by  Him  who  "spake  as  never  man  spake ; " 
and  by  the  effort  required  to  do  so,  much  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  discourse 
-was  lost 

Soch  is  doubtless  often  the  effect  of  coupling  some  thoughtless  jest  with  words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  result  can  be  only  evil.  This  practice  is  a  crhninal  trifling  with 
things  sacred,  and  by  implication,  at  least,  a  daring  impietj  towards  the  Diving 
Being  himself.  Let  every  approach  to  it  be  avoided,  and  whenever  we  take  upon 
oar  lips  the  words  of  Scripture,  let  it  be  with  reverence  toward  their  Author,  and 
fervent  gratitude  for  the  priceless  boon  granted  us  in  this  fountain  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  truth.  Soch  emotions  will  nip  in  the  bud  any  rising  inclination  to  jest  with 
God's  word,  and  fit  us  alike  to  eigoy  and  profit  by  its  saered  teachings. 


"  What  I  do  thou  hnowest  not  noio,  hut  thou  $haU  know  hereafter*^  is  tho  un- 
varied language  of  Qod  in  His  providence.  He  will  have  chbdit  eveij  step.  Ha 
will  not  assign  reasons,  because  He  will  exercise  faith. — OecU, 

Afffiction  has  a  tendency,  especially  if  long  continned,  to  generate  a  kind  of  de- 
spond«icy  and  ill-temper ;  and  spiritual  incapacity  is  closely  connected  with  pain 
and  sickness.  The  spirit  of  prayer  does  not  necessarily  come  with  affliction.  If 
this  be  not  poured  out  upon  the  man,  he  will,  like  a  wounded  beast,  skulk  to  his 
den,  and  growl  there. — /&. 

2i 
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DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

Oh  I  beaatifal  bejood  depicting  words 

To  paint  the  hoar  thai  wafts  a  soal  to  heaven ! 

The  world  grows  dim,  the  scenes  of  time. depart. 

The  hoar  of  peace,  the  wait  of  social  joj, 

The  mild  companion,  and  the  deep-sonrd  friend. 

The  IotM  and  lovely — see  his  face  no  more  I 

The  mingling  spell  of  sun,  of  sea,  and  air, 

Is  broken  ;  voice,  and  gaze,  and  smile,  that  speak, 

Mnst  perish  ;  parents  take  their  hnsh'd  adien — 

A  wifbi  a  child,  a  daughter  half  divine. 

Or  son,  that  never  drew  a  father's  tear, 

Approach  him,  and  his  dying  tones  receive 

Like  God*s  own  language  1     'Tis  an  hoar  of  awe, 

Tet  terrorlese,  when  revelations  flow 

From  frith  immortal :  view  that  pale  worn  brow ; 

It  beams  with  glory !  in  his  eye  there  dawns 

A  dazsling  earnest  of  anatter  d  joy. 

Each  pang  sabdaed,  his  longing  tool  reqnret 

The  g^es  of  glorified  eternity  1 

And  round  him  hoes  ethereal,  harps  of  light, 

And  lineaments  of  earthless  beaaty  throng, 

As,  wing'd  on  melody,  the  saint  departs, 

While  heaven  in  miniature  before  him  shines. 

Bit.  B,  Moirraoiuar. 
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The  Bonrces  to  whicb  the  historian  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  material 
famish  him  with  facts  and  results,  but  necessarily  conceal,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  machinery  by  which  they  have  been  produced*  Even 
the  diaries  and  correspondence  of  public  characters  are  often  so  much 
couched  in  the  language  of  reserve,  as  to  be  fully  intelligible  to  those 
only  who  have  acted  a  contemporary  part.  Authors,  therefore,  are 
left  to  the  prejudice  or  bias  of  their  own  judgments,  and  accordingly 
ascribe  motives  and  draw  conclusions  as  may  best  suit  their  own 
views,  or  promote  the  cause  they  wish  to  support.  If  the  course 
adopted  by  the  author  of  the  work  under  review  had  been  a  general 
practice,  many  of  the  controversies  and  contentions,  as  to  questions 
affecting  both  Church  and  State,  might  have  been  avoided.  Dr 
Carlyle,  when  nearing  the  close  of  his  public  career,  which  for  length 
has  been  enjoyed  by  few,  commenced,  with  all  the  gravity  and  earnest- 
ness of  four  score  years,  to  write  his  "  recollections,"  for  the  benefit, 

*  Autobiography  of  Dr  Carlyle^  of  Inveresh,     William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh.     1860. 
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as  he  says,  of  Uie  ftiture  historian.  These  recollectioDS  embrace  aii 
account  of  himself  from  his  youth  upwards ;  but  they  may  as  aptly 
be  termed  a  gallery  of  portraits,  in  which  the  names,  personal  appear- 
ance, manners,  learning,  ignorance,  and  immoralities  of  his  college 
and  clerical  associates,  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  and  unsparing 
hand.  Erep  his  lady  acquaintances  have  their  charms,  virtues,  and 
opposite  qualities,  duly  recorded  with  all  the  eloquence  of  his  pen. 
We  have,  indeed,  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  an  author  so  honest  and 
outspoken  about  himself  and  his  friends;  and  we  believe  the  book 
will  be  regarded  as  quite  a  novelty  in  this  book-making  age.  We 
wish  to  premise  here,  that  the  notice  we  are  to  bestow  on  the  volume 
is  not  from  any  particular  respect  to  which  we  think  the  author  or 
the  book  itself  is  entitled  at  our  hands,  but  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  a  dark  period  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  and  on  the  conduct 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  time. 

Alexander  Carlyle  was  bom  at  Frestonpans  in  the  year  1722, 
where  his  father  was  for  many  years  parish  minister.  Having  good 
political  connections  in  the  county,  his  fr^ther  destined  him  to  the 
Church,  and  directed  his  education  accordingly.  His  university 
studies  were  prosecuted  in  Edinburgh  and  Glai^w,  and,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  he  afterwards  pa^ed  a  season  at  Leyden,  in  Hol- 
land. Taking  his  own  account  of  it,  his  college  leisure  was  not  much 
devoted  to  study  nor  the  use  of  the  midnight  lamp,  and,  apparently, 
he  was  equally  unconcerned  as  to  any  proper  preparation  for  the 
office  of  the  ministry.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  to  a  military  life, 
or  the  practice  of  medicine.  And  he  consented  to  his  £etther's  wishes 
in  the  matter  only  under  an  express  stipulation,  that  he  should  never 
be  asked  to  become  a  tutor — an  employment  which  he  considered 
calculated  to  destroy  that  independence  of  mind  which  a  gentleman 
ought  to  possess.  His  early  years,  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  divine  things,  were  spent  in  ramb- 
ling through  the  count^,  living  here  and  there  among  his  friends — 
attending  dancing  parties,  in  which  exercise  he  ''was  very  pro- 
ficient"— ^gallanting  with  ladies,  and  playing  at  cards ;  and  he  never 
fails  to  let  his  readers  know  where  he  got  a  good  dinner,  with  plenty 
of  claret,  of  which  he  "  was  very  fond."  When  the  time  arrived  for 
his  taking  license  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  made  a  tour  round 
the  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  then  the  practice,  that  he  might 
undergo  a  sort  of  extra-judicial  examination  previous  to  appearing 
before  them  as  a  Court.  His  recollections  of  this  clerical  tour  are 
both  amusing  and  instructive.  We  can  only  afford  space  to  notice 
his  interviews  with  two  or  three  of  these  reverend  divines.  ''  My 
first  call  was  at  Tester.  The  minister  had  few  topics  to  examine  on, 
as  the  depth  of  his  reading  was  in  the  sermons  of  the  French  Cal- 
vinist  ministers,  which  he  preached  daily ;  was,  besides,  too  lazy  to 
engage  in  anything  so  arduous  as  the  examination  of  a  student — how 
to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  being  his  sole  care,  though  he  was  not 
without  parts,  if  the  soul  had  not  been  buried  under  a  mountain  of 
flesh."      At  Saltoun  he  found  ''  Mr  Lundie,  an  old  Episcopalian,  and 
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ayene  to  the  Oonfeflaion  of  Faith.  The  Presbytery  showed  lenity 
towards  him,  so  he  did  not  sign  it  to  his  dying  day,  for  which  reason 
he  never  could  be  a  member  of  Assembly."  Mr  Mathew  Simson,  of 
Pencaitland,  *'  was  an  excellent  examinator,  for  he  answered  all  his 
own  questionsi  and  concluded  all  by  a  receipt  for  making  sermons. 
This  was  to  begin  with  an  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  depravity 
of  human  nature ;  then  a  statement  of  the  means  of  our  recovery  by  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  thirdly,  an  application  of  ob- 
servations,  uses,  and  references,  tending  to  make  us  good  men ;  which, 
he  said,  would  serve  as  a  genend  rule,  be  the  text  what  it  would.  For 
my  patient  hearing,  he  gave  me  a  present  of  a  pencil-case  of  his  own 
turning,  and  added,  if  I  would  stay  a  week  with  him,  he  would  learn 
me  to  turn,  and  converse  over  the  system  with  me,  for  he  saw  I  was 
tolerably  well-founded,  as  my  fiither  was  an  able  Calvinist."  At 
Aberlady  he  found  Mr  Dickson,  who  ^'  was  a  well-bred,  formal,  old 
man,  and  was  reckoned  a  good  preacher,  though  lame  enough  in  the 
article  of  knowledge.  Among  the  first  questions  he  put  to  me  was, 
*  Had  I  read  the  famous  pamphlet,  '  Christianity  not  founded  on 
Argument.' '  I  answered  that  '  I  had.'  He  replied  that  '  certainly 
that  elaborate  work  was  the  ablest  defence  of  our  holy  religion  that 
had  been  published  in  our  times.'  I  looked  surprised,  and  was  going 
to  make  him  answer  according  to  my  opinion,  which  was,  that  it  was 
the  shrewdest  attack  that  had  ever  been  made  on  Christianity,  ^dien 
his  son  purposely  broke  in,  which  led  me  merely  to  subjoin,  that 
« whoever  saw  it  in  that  l^ht  must  subscribe  to  iia  superiority.' " 
The  only  other  of  these  important  examinations  we  will  refer  to  is  his 
visit  to  the  manse  of  North  Berwick,  where  Mr  George  Murray  was 
the  incumbent.  The  day  previous  he  had  been  well  entertained  by 
the  minister  of  Direlton,  as  it  happened  to  be  his  annual  *'  cherry 
feast ;  *'  but  he  found  Mr  Murray  '*  as  dry  as  a  stick,  and  as  cold  and 
repulsive  as  the  other  was  kind.  His  wife,  whose  name  was  Beid, 
'  was  the  former  minister's  daughter,  by  whose  interest  he  got  the 
church,  was  swift  to  speak  as  he  was  slow ;  and  as  he  never  inter- 
rupted her,  she  kept  up  the  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  without 
ceasing.  Worn  out  with  the  cherry  feast,  I  longed  to  be  in  bed,  and 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  a  cessation  in  her  clapper  to  request  to  be 
shown  to  my  room.  This  was  complied  with,  but  the  worthy  man 
accompanied  me ;  and  being  at  last  safe  and  at  liberty,  he  began  a 
conversation  on  liberty  and  necessity,  and  the  foundation  of  morals, 
and  the  deistical  controversy,  that  lasted  till  two  in  the  morning." 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  men  of  whom  the  Presbytery  of  Hadding- 
ton was  then  composed ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  although 
young  Carlyle  had  possessed  less  learning  and  less  divinity,  not  to 
speak  of  piety,  in  his  composition,  he  hwi  little  to  fear  in  paaeing 
trials  before  that  reverend  Court.  His  own  father,  however  able  a 
Calvinist,  was  equally  mild  and  accommodating.  He  complacently 
tells  us,  that  under  the  various  civil  enactments  by  which  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  were  trampled  on  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  the 
standard  of  his  father's  actions,  though  it  occasionally  pinched  his 
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conscience,  was  how  to  secure  his  living  and  provide  for  a  family  off 
eight  children.* 

On  obtaining  license  as  a  preacher,  his  next  concern  was  to  pro* 
core  a  saitable  living,  and  which  was  soon  accomplished  by  his  being 
OTeaented  to  the  panish  of  Inveresk,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith* 
The  Secession  at  this  time  had  existed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tory,  and  had  acquired  a  footing  in  many  of  the  parishes  in  Scotland^ 
That  event,  as  is  well  known,  was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  evils 
arisiiig  out  of  lay  patronage,  and  in  many  places  had  produced  a 
strong  feeling  against  its  operations,  even  among  those  who  remained 
in  the  Established  Church.  In  rural  districts  especially,  such  as  the 
south  of  Scotland,  that  impost  was  lorded  with  an  iron  hand  over 
the  Church.  The  people  of  Inveresk  had  been  long  held  in  the  firm 
grasp  of  the  purest  Moderatism ;  but  strange  enou^  on  the  present 
occasion  a  few  of  the  embers  of  a  better  age  were  blown  into  action, 
and  all  the  power  of  Cazlyle's  aristocratic  supporters  could  not  secure 
his  settlement  without  considerable  trouble.  *'  All  manner  of  ob- 
jections,'' he  says,  "  were  got  up  against  me.  I  had  danced  fre- 
quently in  a  manner  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Church — I  wore 
my  hat  agee,  and  had  been  seen  galloping  through  the  Links  one 
day  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  I  was  too  young,  too  fall  of 
levity,  too  much  addicted  to  the  company  of  my  superiors,  with  many 
doubts  about  my  having  the  grace  of  God,  an  occidt  quality  whicn 
the  people  cannot  define,  but  surely  is  in  full  opposition  to  the  defects 
they  saw  in  me." 

These  objections,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  were  all  overruled. 
In  the  year  1748  Mr  Carlyle  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry,  and  the  spiritual  oversight  of  souls  at  Inveresk. 
With  what  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  Master,  and  concern  for  the  eter- 
nal interests  of  those  committed  to  his.  charge,  he  entered  on  these 
Bolemn  duties,  it  becomes  us  not  to  determine ;  but,  taking  his  own 
account  of  his  ministerial  labours,  they  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
very  subordinate  place.  He  had  been  fifty -three  years  m  the  mmistry 
when  he  commenced  his  ^^Becollections;"  yet,  melancholy  to  relate, 
from  beginning  to  end  of  this  bulky  volume,  written  by  his  own  hand, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  work  or  exercises  of  a  single 
Sabbath,  not  even  to  a  communion  occasion,  a  sick-bed  visitation,  a 
caae  of  conversion,  nor  to  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  in  one  shape  or 
another.  In  short,  but  for  the  title-page,  and  the  simple  foot  of  his 
ordination,  we  could  hardly  gather  from  the  work  that  he  was  other 
than  an  idle,  rambling,  gourmand,  and  an  associate  of  characters  of 
questionable  reputation.  He  was  evidently  gifted  with  talents  of  a 
high  order,  and  with  a  literary  cast  of  mind ;  but  when  we  mention 
the  foct  that  his  bosom  friends  and  associates  were  such  men  as  Hume, 
Bobertson,  Smith,  and  others  of  similar  sentiments,  many  will  believe 
that  the  world  has  sustained  no  loss  by  his  being  too  indolent,  too  fond 
of  table  gossip  and  its  accompaniments,  for  the  severe  labours  of  the 

*  His  father  *^  bnd  some  scruples  at  first  about  reading  the  Hoyal  ProclamatioD, 
ccaseqnent  on  the  Porteous  Kiot  at  Edinburgh  in  1786.  But  thw  were  removed 
by  the  good  sesM  of  his  wife,  and  his  having  a  family  of  eight  chiloren.'* 
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study.     If  Carlyle  was  possessed  of  good  abilities,  he  was  equally  vain 
and  ambitious,  and  aimed  at  no  second  place  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Church.     The  few  evangelical  men  who  remained,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
serve the  mass  from  utter  corruption,  he  regarded  with  thorough  con- 
tempt, on  account  of  their  "principles"  and  "hypocrisy,"  and  even 
many  of  those  on  his  own  side  he  freely  characterized  as  pedantic  and 
ignorant  fools.     In  the  year  1752  he  was  returned  to  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  first  time,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  which 
expelled  Thomas  Gillespie  from  the  Church,  and  founded  the  Belief 
body.      The  proceedings  of  that  Assembly  are  matter  of  history,  and 
have  been  reprobated  for  their  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  character 
by  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject.'    But  we  never  dreamed  that  the 
conduct  and  policy  of  its  leaders  were  so  thoroughly  unprincipled  and 
profligate  till  the  veil  was  drawn  aside  by  this  candid  author.    It  was  a 
common  practice  for  these  worthies  to  meet  in  some  low  public-house 
in  the  evening,  and,  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  arrange  the  Assembly  busi- 
ness for  the  following  day.     In  Gillespie's  case,  Carlyle  informs  us  that 
a  few  of  them  met  at  their  ordinary  rendezvous,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  he  and  another  young  member  should  "move  the  suspension  of  the 
whole  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  but  only  tn  terrortm  ;"  and  that  an 
older  member  of  the  House  should  rise  and  commend  the  zeal  of  the 
young  brethren,  and  "  propose  a  more  lenient  proceeding  in  the  mean- 
time."    This  arrangement  was  actually  carried  out,  and  ended  in  the 
deposition  of  Mr  Gillespie.     The  Moderator  of  this  Assembly  was  Dr 
Patrick  Cuming.     "  He  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  Moderate 
interest,  and,  had  his  temper  been  equal  to  his  talents,  might  have  kept 
it  long,  for  he  had  both  learning  and  sagacity,  and  very  agreeable 
conversation,  with  a  constitution  cible  to  bear  the  convhiaUUes  of  the 
times"  (p.  257).     It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  leaders  on 
the  other  side  were  little  better,  and  must  have  maintained  an  opposi- 
tion for  other  reasons  than  the  purity  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Church.     Dr  Alexander  Webster,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  "  high-flyers,"  as  they  were  called.    According  to 
Carlyle,  whose  description  we  find  partisJly  confirmed  by  other  autho- 
rities, "  he  was  held  to  be  excellent  company,  even  by  those  of  dis- 
solute manners,  while,  being  a  five-bottle  man,  he  could  lay  them  all 
under  the  table.     Never  being  indecentiy  the  worse  of  liquor,  and  a 
love  of  claret  to  any  degree  not  being  reckoned  in  those  days  a  sin  in 
Scotland,  all  his  excesses  were  pardoned.     But  such  characters  were 
extremely  pernicious.     There  were  a  few  of  us  who,  besides  the  levity 
of  youth,  had  an  express  design  to  throw  contempt  on  that  vile  species 
of  hypocrisy  which  magnified  an  indecorm  into  a  crime,  and  gave  an 
air  of  Mee  sanctity  and  Jesuitism  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy, 
and  was  thereby  pernicious  to  rational  religion.    In  this  we  succeeded, 
obtained  a  leading  in  the  Church,  and  freed  the  clergy  frt>m  many 
unreasonable  and  hypocritical  restraints." 

Under  the  guidance  of  such  leaders,  no  great  sagacity  is  necessary 
to  foresee  the  course  in  which  the  vessel  of  the  Church  must  have 
drifted.  To  say  that  a  gospel  diluted  with  many  errors  was  preached 
from  the  pulpit— that  congregations  were  neglected,  and  allowed  to 
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grow  np  in  ignorance  and  immorality,  and  that  scandalonfi  conduct 
prevailed  among  both  ministers  and  people— would  be  a  mild  descrip- 
tion. All  these  evils  existed  to  a  deplorable  extent  throughout  the 
country ;  but  the  climax  was  very  properly  reserved  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Church.     One  sample  will  be  sufficient. 

"  Althoagh  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  and  its  neighboarhood  had  absented  from 
the  theatre  because  it  gave  offence,  yet  the  more  remote  clergy,  when  occasionally 
in  town,  had  almost  nniverBally  attended  the  playhouse ;  and  now  that  the  snlject 
had  been  solemnly  discnssed,  and  all  men  were  convinced  that  the  Tiolent  proceed- 
ings they  had  witnessed  were  the  effects  of  bigotxy  or  jealousy,  mixed  with  party 
spirit  and  cabal,  the  more  distant  clergy  returned  to  their  usual  amusement  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  year  1784,  when  the  great  actress,  Mrs  Siddons,  first  ap- 
peared in  Edinburgh,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  that  Court  was 
obliged  to  fix  all  its  important  business  for  the  alternate  days  when  she  did  not  act, 
as  aU  the  younger  members,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  took  their  stations  in  the  theatre 
on  those  days  by  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon.  Dra  Bobertson  and  Biair,  though 
they  both  visited  this  great  actress  in  private,  often  regretted  to  me  that  they  had 
not  seized  the  opportunity  which  was  given  them  by  her  superior  talents  and  unex- 
ceptionable character  of  going  openly  to  the  theatre,  which  would  have  put  an  end 
to  all  the  future  animadversions  on  the  subject.  This  conduct  of  theirs  was  keeping 
the  reserve  of  their  own  imaginary  importance  to  the  last,  and  their  regretting  it 
was  very  just,  for  by  that  time  they  got  no  credit  for  their  abstinence"  (pp.  822, 
323). 

Onr  author  was  none  of  these  ''  sanctimonious  hypocrites/'  He  was 
the  first  of  the  clergy  who  went  openly  to  the  boxes  of  the  playhouse, 
rendered  card-playing  popular  and  fashionable  at  clerical  parties  and 
in  ministers'  ffunilies,  and  plumes  himself  in  having  "  removed  those 
objeetions  which  educated  and  liberal  minds  entertained  against  going 
into  holy  orders.''  He  took  an  active  part  in  preparing  and  bringing 
to  the  stage  the  tragedy  of  '*  Douglas,"  by  the  Bev.  John  Home, 
minister  of  Aihelstaneford.  For  this,  and  an  assault  committed  in  the 
Uieatre,  a  puerile  attempt  was  made  to  bring  him  to  discipline,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  give  him  a  complete  triumph  over  those  "  des- 
picable hypocrites,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  Courts  of  the 
Church  ridiculous.  He  was  acquitted  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of 
117  to  39,  some  of  his  opponents  complimenting  him  on  his  defence, 
and  suggesting  that  in  future  he  *' might  go  to  the  theatre  as  often" 
as  he  pleased.  Carlyle,  however,  required  no  such  recommendation,  for 
by  this  time  he  had  avowed  himself  a  patron  of  the  stage,  and  gloried 
in  its  concomitants,  intemperance  and  Sabbath  desecration.  Being  in 
London  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  he  frequently  attended  the  perform- 
ances of  Garrick  and  other  famous  actors  there. 

**  After  rambling  about  for  a  fortnight,"  he  writes,  "  on  Snnday  we  went  to  a  poor 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  the  hour  of  eleven,  the  entry  to  which  was  over  a 
pretty  laige  dunghill.  Although  the  congregation  was  reinforced  by  two  ofiicers  of 
the  Orey  Dragoons,  and  by  a  corporal  and  an  officer*s  man,  with  Jackson's  man, 
with  his  head  bound  up,  with  the  Doctor  and  Jackson,  and  Coldstream  and  his 
wife,  they  amounted  only  to  twenty-three.  There  were  two  brothers,  Scotchmen, 
clothiers,  who  were  there,  who  invited  us  to  dinner.    We  repaired  to  thom  at  one 
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o*c]oek,  and,  after  walking  round  tkelr  garden,  and  hemg  mobh  deGghted  vith  two 
awaoa  swiniming  in  the  Thames,  whom  they  had  attached  to  them  by  hindneaa,  we 
■at  down  to  an  excellent  citiaen-like  dinner,  and  drank  aome  excellent  port  wine. 
Pr  Boberteon  and  I  bespoke  a  piece  of  parsons^-grey  cloth  of  their  making,  which 
they  sent  to  Scotland  before  us,  and  which  turned  out  the  best  we  had  ever  had" 
(p.  349). 

Had  we  been  writiiig  the  Life  of  Dr  Cwrlyle,  we  would  almost 
have  shrunk  from  bringing  to  light  the  various  scenes,  similar  to  the 
above,  in  which  he  bore  a  prominent  part.  But  we  are  only  repeat- 
ing what  he  has  said  of  himself^  and  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
publishing  it  to  the  world  rests  with  those  to  whom  his  memonals  were 
entrusted.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  advancing  age  and  the 
changes  of  life  would  have  sobered  him  down  into  something  more 
like  the  Christian  and  gospel  minister ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  such  sanctifying  effects.  Neither  ^e  lapse  of  time,  the 
sudden  removal  of  associates  by  death,  fiimily  bereavements,  nor  the 
solemn  monitor  of  hoary  locks,  had  the  least  impression.  One  of  his 
children  after  another,  including  an  only  son,  he  saw  laid  in  the 
grave.  His  beloved  wife,  who  is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  woman 
of  "  excellent  parts,  of  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  manners,  superior 
understanding,  and  great  disce^Lment,  which  made  her  well  received 
and  much  distinguished  in  every  company,"  and  to  whom  he  was 
married  forty- four  years,  is  dismissed  from  the  scene  with  a  sentimental 
stroke  of  the  pen.  *^  She  composed  her  features  into  the  most  placid 
appearance,  gave  me  her  last  kiss,  and  then  gently  going  out  like  a 
taper  in  the  socket,  at  seven  o'clock  breathed  her  last.  No  finer 
spirit  ever  took  flight  from  a  clay  tabernacle  to  be  united  with  the 
Father  of  us  all  and  the  spirits  of  the  jusf  (p.  573).  He  survived  his 
wife  about  twelve  months ;  occupied  his  remaining  days  in  gathering 
the  precious  materials  of  the  volume  we  have  thus  briefly  reviewed ; 
and,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  dropped  iuto  the  unseen  world  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
work  to  characterize  and  calumniate  the  Established  Church  of  Scot^ 
land.  There  are  hirelings  in  every  fold  ;  and,  had  the  truth  of  history 
permitted,  we  would  have  been  delighted  to  state  that  Dr  Carlyle  was 
an  exception  among  his  brethren.  It  is,  however,  a  lamen  table  fact  that 
he  was  only  a  specimen  of  the  great  majority  which  then  ruled  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church,  aimed  at  the  extinction  of  evangelical 
truth  and  Presbyterian  discipline,  intruded  ministers  on  reclaiming  con* 
gregations  literally  by  the  sword,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  Christian 
privileges  of  the  people.  In  evidence  of  this,  we  have  before  us 
samples  of  their  pulpit  discourses,  which  savour  of  anything  but 
spiritual  Christianity ;  their  Assembly  debates,  in  which  that  vifal 
principle  can  hardly  be  recognized ;  and  now  we  are  admitted  into 
their  secret  councils,  which  are  still  worse,  by  our  reverend  author,  in 
his  revelations  of  their  private  characters,  motives,  designs,  and  plans 
of  action.  In  1784  the  General  Assembly  became  the  patrons  of  the 
Edinburgh  stage  in  the  person  of  Mrs  Siddons,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  as  Carlyle  tells  ns,  they  ^'  for  ever  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the 
high-flyers/'  by  abolishing  a  standing  order  which  annually  required 
their  (jommission  to  seek  the  removal  of  lay  patronage. 

"Bot  what,'*  asks  the  late  Dr  H'Crie,  "was  the  oondition  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  that  period  ?  Tnith  and  godliness  sickened  and  pined  awaj  under  the 
infiaenoe  of  a  false  philosophy  and  a  spnrioos  Moderatism  ;  Socinianism  had  notori- 
oosly  infected  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  clergy ;  and  we  know,  from  the  highest 
aothority,  that  some  of  the  most  active  managers  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  conld  with 
diflScalty  be  restrained  from  bringing  forward  a  motion  for  discarding  the  Confession 

of  Faith,  and  all  tests  of  orthodoxy Bat  no  minister  will  now  choose 

to  recall  that  melancholy  era ;  and  I  scarcely  think  that  even  a  ruling  elder,  hon- 
ourable or  simple,  will  be  found  so  bold  as  to  appeal  to  the  act  by  which  the  light 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  put  under  a  bushel,  and  her  glory  turned  to  shame. 
If  our  rowers  wish  to  shipwreck  the  vessel  of  which  they  have  attained  the  man- 
agemeot)  they  will  steer  it  by  the  lurid  star  of  1754."* 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  Dr  Carlyle  and  his  times.  If  they  disclose 
a  dark  and  degraded  epoch  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  still 
darker  picture  of  some  of  her  leading  ministers,  we  are  not  to  blame. 
The  manuscript  of  the  work  has  been  reserved  from  publication  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  no  good  reason  has  been  shown  for 
bringing  it  to  the  light  now.  Few,  we  believe,  will  regard  it  as  re- 
flecting honour  on  the  memory  of  its  author,  or  as  doing  service  in 
the  cause  of  truth  ;  and  there  are  some  yet  alive  in  the  uhurch  who 
must  feel  severely  under  its  exposure  of  their  immediate  ancestors. 
We  accept  it  on  the  author's  own  terms,  as  written  for  the  benefit  of 
history,  and  as  an  impartial  witness  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
appeal  to  it  in  vindication  of  the  secession  of  our  fathers  in  1733,  and 
as  wiping  off  that  reproach  to  which  they  were  long  subjected.  We 
trace  directly  to  the  facts  it  reveals  much  of  that  irreligion  and  semi- 
infidelity  which  disguise  themselves  under  the  name  of  liberalism 
throughout  the  country;  and  we  charge  them  as  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  divisions  in  the  Church,  and  with  doing  extensive  damage 
to  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  country.  The  same  spirit,  though 
in  a  modified  form,  still  prevails  within  the  Established  Church,  and 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  her  present  constitution.  Nor,  whatever 
favourable  appearances  are  to  be  observed  in  some  localities,  are  nume- 
rous signs  awanting,  both  within  and  without  her  pale,  that  prepara- 
tions for  her  overthrow  are  in  rapid  progress.  How  desirable  is  it 
that  this  dreadful  exposure  of  the  degradation  to  which  the  Establish- 
ment had  sunk  in  the  past,  by  one  who  had  been  behind  the  scenes, 
would  tell  on  it  at  the  present  time.  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
and  humiliating  exhibitions  we  have  ever  read,  and  its  truth  in  all 
its  blackness  cannot  be  doubted.  Its  being  permitted  to  come  forth 
at  this  time  is  more  than  ominous. 

*  IfisceUaneous  Works,  pp.  624,  635. 
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THE  SYNOD  OF  OBIGINAL  SECEDEBS. 

The  Synod  of  Original  Seceden  met  in  Maine*  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  oa  the 
13th  of  May  last,  and  was  opened  with  a  sennon  by  the  Rer.  Robert  Craig,  ELinie- 
mnir,  from  2  Cor.  iv.  5 — **  For  we  preach  not  onrflelres,  bnt  Christ  Jesas  the  Lord : 
and  ourselves  your  serrants  for  Jesis*  sake."  After  sennon,  the  Synod  was  oonsti- 
tnted  with' prayer  by  Mr  Craig,  Moderator.  The  roll  having  been  made  up,  it  was 
reported  by  the  Clerk  of  QIasgow  Presbytery,  that  It  had  pleased  God,  since  last 
meeting  of  Synod,  to  remove  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Carluke,  by  death,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  his  name  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 

The  usual  Committees  on  Bills,  and  Overtures,  and  Funds,  having  been  appointed, 
and  having  subsequently  given  in  their  Reports,  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
principal  business  that  came  before  the  Court : — 

The  Synod  first  took  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Testimony ;  and 
Members  having  expressed  their  mind  in  the  order  of  the  roll  on  the  important 
matters  contained  in  the  Report,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  the  Synod,  having 
heard  the  Report,  approve  generally  of  the  statements  contained  in  it»  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee  for  their  diligence  in  the  matter 
entrusted  to  them.  Agreed  farther,  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed— Profoasor 
Murray  to  be  Convener,— with  instructions  to  prepare  a  statement  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  to  present  existing  forms  of  error  and  sin,  and  to  have  it  in 
readiness  to  lay  on  the  Synod* s  table  at  next  meeting ;  and  that,  in  ^le  meantime, 
a  new  edition  of  the  Testimony  be  issued.  Took  up  and  read  the  Synod  Treasnrer'a 
Report,  and  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee.  The  Clerk  also  read  a  letter 
from  Mr  Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  intimating  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Treasurer. 
After  conversation,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  Reports  now  read  be  received 
and  adopted,  reserving  the  consideration  of  several  matters  connected  with  the 
Funds  till  a  future  sederunt.  It  was  then  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to — 
That  the  Synod  express  their  deep  regret  that'Mr  Stevenson  has  resigned  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Synod,  which  he  has  held  for  the  last  nine  years — that,  in  ac- 
cepting his  resignation,  the  Synod  would  express  the  deep  sense  of  the  obligationa 
under  which  he  has  laid  the  Court,  for  the  great  interest  he  has  uniformly  taken  in 
all  the  financial  matters  connected  with  the  Synod,  and  the  energetic  effiirts  he  has 
put  forth  for  their  advancement,  and  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  recorded  to 
Mr  Stevenson  for  the  able,  faithful,  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
the  office  of  Treasurer  during  the  lengthened  period  he  has  held  it.  The  Clerk 
was  instructed  to  transmit  an  extract  of  this  minute  to  Mr  Stevenson.  Afterwards, 
it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  Mr  David  S.  M^son,  Perth,  be  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  the  Synod,  in  room  of  Mr  Stevenson,  who  has  resigned,  and 
Mr  Manson  was  appointed  accordingly. 

The  Clerk  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Synod  by  the  Associate  Synod  of  North 
America.  Several  documents  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  the  Associate  Synod 
were  also  laid  upon  the  table.  Members  having  expressed  their  mind  upon  the 
subject,  cordially  reciprocating  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  letter,  and  sym- 
pathising with  the  brethren  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  the  painful  and  difficult 
position  in  which  they  are  now  placed,  the  Synod  unanimously  appointed  Mr 
Manson  and  Mr  Graham  a  Committee  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  letter,  and  to 
transmit  it  in  name  of  the  Synod  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America.  (The 
letter  from  America  and  our  Committee*s  answer  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
number). 

The  Report  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  was  read  by  Dr  Blakely,  Convener 
of  the  Committee.    Reports  of  the  missionary  operations  carried  on  in  Edinburgh 
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and  Gkwgow  by  the  Synod's  miaBiooaries  in  these  cities  were  also  read,  and  a 
statement  of  the  Home  Mission  in  Ayr  was  given  in  by  Hr  Robertson.  Members 
hanng  addressed  the  Court  on  the  important  subject  thus  brought  before  them,  it 
was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted  and 
printed  in  the  Magazine,  with  an  abstrsct  of  the  papers  given  in  by  Messrs  Gardiner 
and  Ritchie,  the  missionaries — ^that  the  Synod  desire  to  express  its  gratitude  to 
C3od  for  the  gracious  oountenanoe  He  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  the  Mission, 
and  the  manifest  progress  which  it  has  made  doting  the  past  year,  and  would  take 
eoconragement  to  go  forward,  in  the  strength  of  promised  grace,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work-— that  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  giyen  to  the  Convener  and  the  Com^ 
raittee  for  their  diligence  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Mission, — and  that  the 
Committee  be  re-appointed — ^Dr  Blakely,  Convener, — ^with  instructions  to  prosecute 
their  important  labours.  The  Report  on  the  Hall  and  on  the  Student's  Fund  having 
been  given  in,  Professor  Murray  stated  that  there  was  a  prospect,  after  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Hall,  that  one  or  two  students  may  be  recommended  by  him  to  the 
Pkeehyteties  under  whose  inspection  these  students  are  to  be  licensed.  The  Com- 
mittee was  re^pointed — Mr  Roger,  Convener, — with  instructions  to  prepare  a 
Report,  to  be  brought  up  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  A  representation  and  petition 
from  students  in  the  Divinity  Hall  was  read.  After  conversation,  it  was  moved 
and  agreed  to,  that  the  representation  and  petition  should  lie  on  the  table.  Took 
up  and  read  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of  Coupar-Angus  anent  the  amount 
received  by  their  minister  for  a  manse  from  the  Mutual  Assistance  Scheme.  The 
prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted.  Petitions  from  the  vacant  congregations  of  Kirk- 
aldy,  Arbroath,  Thurso,  Dromore,  and  Balmullo,  craving  a  continuance  of  supply  of 
sennoD,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  taken  up  and  considered. 
The  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Sapplies,  with  instructions  to  grant 
as  much  supply  as  possible  to  the  vacandes,  and  also,  if  practicable,  the  dispensation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  oongr^gations  petitioning  for  it  at  the  timet  specified  in 
the  petitions.  Returns  from  Presbyteries  anent  Annual  Reports  from  congregations 
to  the  Synod  were  taken  up,  and,  after  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  subject 
referred  to  in  these  Returns  should  be  considered,  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
anent  Roles  and  Regulations  of  procedure  in  Church  Courts  was  before  the  Court 
The  Cleik  laid  upon  the  table  the  Report  of  the  Committee  anent  Rules  and  Re- 
gnlationa  oonoerning  procedure  in  Churoh  Courts,  which  was  ordered  to  be  sent 
down  to  Presbyteries.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Libraiy  was  given  in 
and  adopted ;  and  the  Committee  was  re-appointed,  with  instructions  to  prosecute 
the  bnsineas  committed  to  them. 

Took  up  and  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Magasine.  In  the  Report 
the  Committee  state  that  they  have  much  pleasure  in  pointing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Magasine  for  the  past  year  has  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year 
by  neariy  800  copies.  The  seasonable,  faithful,  and  able  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  its  pages,  have  drawn  the  attention  of  ministers  and  members  in  other  branches 
of  the  Church  in  this  country,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Not  only  has  the  circulation  thereby  been  increased,  and,  as  the  Committee  fondly 
hqpe,  its  usefulness  so  much  more  extended,  but  several  of  its  articles  on  important 
questions  have  been  transferred  to  the  pages  of  other  periodicals,  and  several  of 
the  papers  have  been  reprinted  in  separate  forms  by  the  friends  of  truth  in  other 
denominations,  and  extensively  circulated  over  the  countiy.  While  the  Committee 
have  these  gratifying  circumstances  to  refer  to,  they  have  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
plain of  the  great  want  of  interest  taken  in  the  Magazine  by  many  within  the  body. 
The  number  of  copies  taken  by  some  congregations  is  far  under  what  it  ought  to 
be ',  and  the  Committee  are  convinced,  that  if  ministers  and  oflBoe-bearors  would  use 
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their  legitimate  infloeDce  in  their  reepeotiTe  localities,  this 
The  Committee  therefore  earnestly  recommend  and  ni^  that  means  he  adopted 
for  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  Magaane.  Bnt  the  Committee  do  not  want 
merely  peoaniaiy  sopport  for  the  Maganne ;  they  also  desire  the  prayers  of  Qod*s 
people  for  a  Uessing  npon  those  who  condact  it,  and  npon  the  reading  of  its  pages. 
The  press,  powerfhl  as  it  is  for  good  or  for  evil,  may  he  said  to  hare  no  place 
in  the  prayers  of  the  Ghnrch,  the  fianily,  or  the  closet ;  and  may  it  not  he  feared 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  hetween  that  important  fiwt  and  the  Test 
amonnt  of  moral  mischief  it  has  been  permitted  to  accomplish  in  the  world  ?  The 
Committee  therefore  entreat  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  God's  people  on  behalf 
of  the  Magasine.  After  lengthened  oonsideration  of  the  important  statements 
brought  forward  in  the  Report,  it  was  mored  end  nnanimoosly  agreed  to,  that  the 
Beport  on  the  Magazino  now  read  be  adopted,  and  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Synod  be  given  to  the  Editors  for  the  ability,  fidelity,  and  pradenoe  with  whi^ 
they  have  dischaiged  their  important  daties  in  condooting  the  recognized  organ  of 
the  body,  and  tmst  that  they  will  take  encoorsgement  from  past  suooessss  to  ood- 
tinae  their  arduous  and  responsible  laboore  in  exhibiting  the  principles  of  the 
OoTcnanted  Befoimation,  and  applying  them  to  passing  events  and  the  difierent 
foims  of  error  and  immorality  in  our  times.  It  was  also  moved  aad  nnammoosly 
agreed  to,  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Sfuod  be  given  to  Mr  Jack  for  the  able, 
fidthful,  and  satisfactoiy  manner  in  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  Treasurer  of  the  Magazine  Fund,  and  advanced  the  general  intenols 
of  the  body,  and  also  to  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  acting  with  him  in 
managing  the  business  of  the  Magazine.  It  was  farther  agreed  to  record  that  the 
Synod  oonnder  it  as  highly  satisfactory  and  gratifying,  that  the  circulation  of  the 
Magaane  has  considerably  increased  during  the  past  year  among  parties  not  con- 
nected with  the  body ;  bnt  reg^t,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  corresponding  increase 
of  circulation  has  ti^en  place  among  our  own  members,  and  also  that  parties  having 
charge  of  the  Magasine  in  some  congregations  are  not  punctual  in  sending  up  to 
the  Treasurer  the  sums  due  for  it,  thereby  causing  additional  inconvenience  and 
trouble.  The  Synod  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  measures  be  immediately 
adopted  for  the  increased  circulation  of  the  Magaane,  and  enact  that  in  future  idl 
sums  due  for  the  Magazine  shall  be  annually  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  befbre  the 
month  of  April ;  and  that  the  sums  received,  and  the  debts  due,  be  published  on  the 
cover  of  the  Magazine  after  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  May. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  Presbyteries,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that 
the  congregation  of  Carluke  be  transferred  from  the  Glasgow  to  the  Edinbnigh  Pres- 
bytery. Mr  Bobertson  gave  in  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  allocation  of  the 
Funds  collected  for  the  Mutual  Assistance  Scheme,  which  was  approved,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  for  this  year  all  the  ministers  should  receive  the  supplement  which 
is  proposed  to  be  given  from  the  Fund.  The  Beport  was  ordered  to  be  published  in 
the  Magazine,  along  with  the  Synod  Treasurer's  Beport  Took  up  the  Beport  on 
PubUo  Questions,  which  was  read  by  Dr  Blakely.  Members  having  expressed 
their  mind  at  length,  highly  approving  of  the  Beport,  it  was  moved  and  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  the  Beport  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine,  and  that 
the  Committee  be  re>appointed — ^Dr  Blakely,  Convener.  It  was  fiulher  resolved, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  brought  forward  in  this  Be- 
port, a  number  of  separate  copies  of  the  Beport  should  be  published,  and  that 
means  be  employed  for  having  them  circulated  as  widely  as  possible — Mr  Manson 
and  Dr  Blakely  being  appointed  a  Committee  to  carry  this  resolution  into  eflect 

The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Debt  Liquidation  Scheme  was  taken  up 
and  read  by  the  Clerk.    The  Beport  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  operations  <^ 
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Ura  Committee  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  Scheme,  and  announced  the  gratify- 
ing hid  that  the  entire  debt  resting  on  all  the  congregational  properties  belonging 
to  the  Synod  had  been  liquidated.  The  Beport,  which  was  received  with  no  small 
degree  of  interest,  was  cordially  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  MagaaiDe. 
It  was  then  moved  and  nnanimoosly  agreed  to,  that  the  Synod  record  its  sense  of 
gratitade  to  Almighty  God,  whose  are  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  in  whose  hands 
are  the  hearts  of  men,  for  potting  it  into  the  hearts  of  onr  people  to  contribute  so 
wilHogly  and  hugely  of  their  sabstance  to  the  Debt  Liquidation  Scheme,  and  thai 
all  the  oongr^ational  properties  belonging  to  the  Original  Seoession  Church  are 
now  free  from  debt.  It  was  also  moved  and  agreed,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Synod 
be  given  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Ferguson  Bequest  for  the  grant  of  £600  from  the 
funds  at  their  disposal,  and  also  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they,  along  with 
their  FwoUtr,  John  Smith,  Esq.,  Irvine,  and  their  Secretary,  M.  S.  Tait,  Esq.» 
Glasgow,  have  met  the  requests  of  the  Synod's  Committee  in  the  allocation  and 
payment  of  the  grant.  It  was  farther  moved  and  agreed,  that  the  Synod  record  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  its  Committee  on  the  Debt  liquidation  Scheme,  and 
e^edally  to  its  Convener,  Bailie  Paterson,  and  Secretaries,  the  Bev.  George 
Boger  and  Mr  J.  B.  Gillies,  for  all  their  labour  and  travail  in  the  important  busi- 
ness committed  to  their  management,  and  for  the  ability,  diligence,  and  interest 
manifested  during  the  past  three  years  in  prosecuting  their  work,  and  in  now  bring- 
ing it  to  a  successful  termination.  The  Synod  farther  resolved  to  give  an  eaniest 
recommendation  to  all  the  congregations  under  its  inspection,  that,  seeing  their  pro- 
perties are  now  free  from  the  burden  of  debt,  they  should  feel  an  additional  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  them  to  contribute  liberally  on  behalf  of  the  several  Schemes  of 
the  Chnroh,  as  well  as  in  support  of  divine  ordinances  among  themselves. 

The  appointment  of  a  missionary  for  Glasgow  having  been  referred  to,  it  was 
moved  and  agreed,  that  the  Mission  Committee  be  authorized  to  look  out  for  a  suitable 
person  to  act  as  a  home  missionaiy  in  Glasgow,  and  that,  after  being  examined  and 
i^)proved  by  the  Presbytery,  he  shall  be  appointed  to  labour  in  that  city.  After  con- 
▼enatioD,  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  seeing  there  have  been  misunderstandings  regard- 
ing the  appointment  and  employment  of  home  missionaries,  it  is  hereby  enjoined,  in 
acoordance  with  the  existing  law  of  the  Church,  that,  in  all  future  appointments, 
thoee  applying  shall  be  duly  examined  by  the  PTOsbytery,  and,  when  sanctioned, 
may  be  ^pointed  to  special  fields  of  labour,  or  employed  under  the  same  authority 
in  conducting  prayer  meetings  in  conc^regations  whose  ministen  may  be  absent  on 
the  service  of  the  Church.  In  reference  to  grants  from  the  Students*  Fund,  it  was 
•greed  that  no  student  should  receive  more  than  £10  annually  from  the  Fund.  The 
Finance  Committee  was  re-appointed — Mr  Boger,  Conyener.  Mr  Manson  and  Mr 
Boger  were  also  re-appointed  a  Committee  of  Supplies  during  the  current  year. 
Agreed  that  an  abstract  of  the  Minutes  of  the  present  meeting  of  Synod  be  published 
in  the  Magaaine.  Appointed  next  meeting  of  Synod  to  be  held  in  Mains'  Street 
Chnroh,  Glasgow,  on  the  Monday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  May,  1862,  at  half- 
paal  seven  o'clock ;  and,  after  engaging  in  prayer  and  praise,  the  Synod  was  closed 
by  the  Moderator  pronouncing  the  Apostolic  benediction. 

Georob  Bogeb,  Synod  Clerk. 


HOME    MISSION   BEPOBT. 

It  in  with  much  j^leasare,  but  also  with  a  deep  senae  of  responsibility, 
that  your  Committee  would  beg  to  lay  their  annual  Beport  before  the 
Goart.    There  is  pleasure  in  being  permitted  to  present  a  Beport  so 
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favoarable,  but  pain  at  the  contemplation  of  a  field  so  barren  as  that  in 
which  our  missionary  assents  are  called  to  labour.  But  for  the  facts  con- 
tained in  Home  Mission  Reports,  none  could  believe  that  such  masses 
of  ignorance,  destitution,  profligacy,  intemperance,  and  crime  of  every 
hue,  could  be  found  in  this  Christian  land,  yea,  in  the  midst  of  our  most 
opulent,  enlightened,  and  Christian  cities. 

In  looking  at  such,  the  question  naturally  arises.  Whence  has  come 
this  mass  of  moral  corruption  now  seething  at  the  base  of  social  life  in 
our  Christian  land  ?  Many  answers  might  be  given — many  sources  of 
corruption  might  be  traced.  We  might  speak  of  intemperance,  of 
pnmbling,  of  profligacy,  of  idleness,  of  ignorance,  of  physical  influences. 
But  in  doing  so  we  would  only  be  referring  to  the  varied  aspects  of  social 
degradation,  not  assigning  a  cause  why  cities  once  christianized  should 
be  found  so  corrupt  at  the  base  of  society.  If  we  would  discover  the 
source  of  this  social  debasement  in  Scotland,  we  must  trace  its  origin, 
80  that,  having  discovered  its  cause,  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  apply 
the  Bible  remedy.  To  the  decline  of  the  Church  we  must  primarily 
trace  the  present  degradation  of  the  sunken  masses.  Having  left  her 
first  love,  the  Beformation  Church  forgot  her  first  works.  The  reign  of 
tyranny,  connived  at  by  a  time-serving  Church,  furnished  the  vitiated 
atmospnere  in  which  immorality  could  spring  up  without  check  or  control. 
The  reign  of  Moderatism  which  succeeded  the  Revolution  Settlement, 
and  which  has  reached,  in  varying  degrees,  to  our  own  day,  has  become 
chargeable  with  the  existing  state  of  moral  corruption.  W  ith  such  men 
as  Dr  Carlyle  and  his  compeers  at  the  helm,  iWiat  could  be  expected 
but  that  social  piety  and  morality  would  wither  and  die  ?  If  parish 
ministers  could  spend  their  time  in  attending  tlie  theatre,  the  opera,  or 
the  fox-hunt,  what  was  to  be  expected  but  that  true  religion  would 
languish,  if  not  expire,  among  the  people  ?  Besides,  their  modes  of  life 
were  such,  that  large  parishes  and  influential  congregations  were  the 
beau  ideal  of  those  worldlings  who  generally  then  aspired  to  office.  As 
the  grace  of  God  was  not  tnen  considered  necessary  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  neither  was  the  care  of  souls  deemed  an  appendage  to  the 
emoluments  of  the  pastoral  office.  In  short,  while  everything  legal 
remained  stereotyped  as  it  had  been  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the 
population  of  parishes,  and  more  especially  of  towns  and  cities,  was 
allowed  to  accumulate  at  will,  as  traae  or  commerce  directed,  while  no 
provision  was  made  for  their  spiritual  necessities.  Though  there  might 
be  some  connection  retained  with  a  parish  church,  there  was  no  pastoral 
superintendence —no  official  guardianship  over  morality — no  concern 
that  domestic  or  social  duties  should  be  discharged.  The  masses  of  our 
cities  were  allowed  to  live  as  they  listed,  without  any  man  to  care  for 
their  souls  or  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  The  Church  had  not  then 
considered  the  subject  of  extension.  Neither  the  state  of  the  com- 
munity nor  the  piety  of  aspirants  to  the  sacred  office  were  matters  of 
much  concern.  The  chief  care  was  so  to  distribute  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church  as  to  secure  the  policy,  place,  and  power  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  during  the  reign  of  Moderat- 
ism the  Church  was  perverted — led  aside  from  ner  proper  work  and  high 
prerogatives,  to  become  the  servant  of  base  men,  conniving  at,  and  a^- 
mg  in,  the  accomplishment  of  their  political  designs.     The  parish  was 
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ooreied  for  what  emoluments  it  would  yield — ^the  city  charge  for  the 
elevation  and  influence  it  might  socially  confer.  The  sheep  were  liter- 
ally led  without  a  shepherd — the  pulpit  without  a  pure  gospel — Uio 
faniOy  without  an  altar — the  school  without  a  religious  instructor— 
and  the  State  Mrithout  God-fearing,  God-honouring  rulers.  To  this  may 
be  traced,  as  one  leading  cause,  all  our  present  corruption. 

Under  the  withering  influence  of  moral  essays  or  philosophical  disqui- 
sitions, the  consciences  of  the  multitude  were  hushea  to  slumber,  family 
religion  was  well  nigh  extinguished,  and  civil  rulers  lost  all  sense  of  their 
moral  responsibilities.  When  ministers  were  connoisseurs  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  table — when  by  their  example  gluttony  and  drunkenness 
were  ^kept  in  countenance — when  vice  remained  unreproved,  and  sober 
piety  was  mocked  and  persecuted — when  leaders  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Church  could  associate  with  drunkards,  and  fornicators,  and  adulterers, 
without  once  reproving  their  guilt  or  warning  them  of  their  danger, — 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  wicked  walked  on  either  side  when  men 
so  vile  were  in  the  high  places  of  both  Church  and  State.  Then  were 
the  tares  sown,  of  which  we  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruit ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  notwithstanding  the  reproach  heaped  upon  the  Secession 
at  its  rise,  and  throui^ut  its  history,  to  it,  under  Grod,  Scotland  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  that  truth  and  piety  which  remains,  and  which  is 
now  80  widely  extended  throughout  the  various  sections  of  the  Scottish 
Churches. 

To  this  decline  of  the  Church,  as  a  source  of  our  modem  home  heath- 
enism, may  be  added  the  indifference  of  the  State  to  the  physical,  social, 
and  moral  condition  of  the  masses.  But  for  the  decline  of  the  Church, 
the  decline  of  the  State  would  not  possibly  have  reached  its  corrupting 
dimax.  Had  the  Church  set  forth  the  duty  of  rulers,  and  had  she  ex- 
ercised discipline  upon  such  as  were  a  disgrace  to  their  office,  immorality 
could  not  possibly  have  reached  its  present  magnitude.  But  for  the 
Church  conniving  at  the  licentious  practices  and  vices  of  rulers  and 
niagistrates,  whoredom,  and  drunkenness,  and  Sabbath  profanation,  and 
neglect  of  ordinances,  could  never  have  come  to  such  a  pitch  as  the 
moral  statistics  of  our  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  now  furnish. 

Had  the  ministers  and  magistrates  of  former  times  been  temperate 
and  chaste,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  liquor 
traffic,  could  never  have  been  legalised  in  its  gigantic  dimensions; 
houses  of  infamy  could  never  have  been  established,  nor  our  streets 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  their  inmates.  Had  the  seducer  been 
punished  according  to  his  crime  against  society,  and  had  the  publican 
been  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  every  drunkard  issuing  from 
his  door,  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  so  many  broken-hearted 
outcasts  in  our  streets,  nor  so  many  miserable  dens  of  destitution  and 
vice  now  to  be  visited  by  the  missionary.  Again  we  charge  all  this 
upon  the  neglect  of  the  Church  in  bygone  times,  and  upon  this  ground 
the  Churches  of  present  times  are  specially  called  to  embark  in  mission- 
ary enterprise. 

But  Christians  are  not  only  called  to  engage  in  missionary  enterprise, 
as  the  dictates  of  piety,  zeal,  and  philanthropy  may  dictate ;  neither  must 
the  Church  rest  satisfied  that  something  is  being  done  by  her  individual 
members,  or  by  this  or  that  congregation,  ¥rith  which  she  has  no  very 
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dose  or  immediate  conneetion.  The  whole  work  lies  within  the  profinoe 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  in  her  eocleoastioal  capacity.  The  idea 
of  minions  distinct  from  the  Church  arose  out  of  the  Church's  apathy 
towards  the  heathen  abroad  and  the  neglected  masses  at  home.  In 
the  primitiTe  organization  of  the  Church  this  distinction  was  unkncriniy 
and  the  sooner  it  is  rendered  unnecessary  the  better.  All  evangeliatio 
work  isy  in  the  fuUest  sense  of  the  term,  ecclesiastical  work,  and  ov^t  to 
be  performed  under  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  a^ncy  may  be  rerr 
▼aned,  but  all  ought  to  be  duly  authorized.  The  Church  may  with 
all  freedom  employ  such  instruments  as  the  Head  <»f  the  Church  may 
be  pleased  to  send  her.  She  may  assign  them  that  special  work  for 
which  th^  are  qualified ;  but  they  cannot  send  themseWes,  nor  exercise 
an  authority  with  which  they  have  never  been  invested.  It  is  admitted 
that  if  the  Church  is  dead  to  evangelistic  work,  many  may  be  tempted 
to  run  unsent  Their  duty  wouldrather  be  to  stir  up  the  Church  to  a 
sense  of  her  obligations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  employ  the  latent  talent  and  energy  that  may  be  within  her, 
to  remove  all  temptation  to  transgress  Church  order,  and  to  guide  the 
exercise  of  those  gifb,  and  graces,  and  zeal  wherewith  she  may  be  en- 
trusted. The  aim  of  the  Reformation  Qmrch  was  to  supply  the 
whole  community  with  public  worship,  and  to  organize  congregations, 
with  the  dispensation  or  all  the  ordinances  of  grace  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  To  reach  the  masses  in  regard  to  the  former, 
Dcripture  readers  were  duly  appointed.  To  meet  the  latter,  every 
effort  was  made  to  educate  and  prepare  a  gospel  ministry.  In  both 
respects  the  Reformation  Church  succeeded.  The  whole  community 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  grace.  But  when  the  moderatism 
of  the  Church  grew  with  the  increase  of  population,  provision  for  the 
whole  community  was  neglected,  until  large  cities  and  populous  parishes 
became  festering  masses  of  ignorance  and  corruption.  Now  uiat  the 
condition  of  the  lapsed  masses  lias  been  laid  bare,  it  becomes  the  Church 
to  bef|in  where  the  Reformers  began,  and  where  the  Moderates  left  off — 
that  IS,  to  employ  such  agency  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church  to  conduct  worahip,  to  gather  the  outcasts  into  worshipping 
assemblies,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  to  supply  them  with  sill  the 
ordinances  of  grace.  It  will  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  con* 
fine  operations  to  a  meeting  for  prayer — leaving  the  parties  still  without 
any  Church  connection,  without  any  special  ecclesiastical  duties  or  privi- 
leges with  which  they  may  feel  identified.  Church  extension,  until 
the  whole  population  is  overtaken,  until  the  field  is  cultivated,  must  be 
the  object  of  missionary  action.  There  has  been  too  long  the  idea  of 
gathering  a  few  scattered  families  out  of  a  destitute  locality,  rather  than 
of  plantmg  a  Church  in  the  very  place  where  Satan's  seat  is,  that  he 
may  be  confronted  on  his  own  territory.  If  the  dram-shop  is  planted 
at  everv  comer  for  the  regardless  tippler,  and  in  retired  iAoIdb  for  those 
still  ashamed  to  enter,  so  that  all  may  be  under  temptation,  ought  not 
churches  and  schools  to  be  planted  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  moral 
darkness,  so  that  perishing  souls  may  be  enticed  to  enter.  Your  Com- 
mittee beg  to  express  the  conviction,  tliat  our  missionary  operations  will 
never  be  placed  upon  a  right  basis  until  we  contemplate  cnurch  exten- 
sion.   There  are  already  small  congregations  in  the  very  midst  of  home 
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bestheniBm  in  some  of  oar  towns  and  cities,  and  there  is  field  enoogh 
in  thoae  localities  where  our  missions  already  exist  to  afford  the  raising 
of  new  congregations.  We  are  aware  that  many  may  look  upon  these 
suggestions  as  utteriy  Utopian ;  others  may  treat  them  as  the  rarings  of 
pore  enthusiasm.  Such  will  ask,  Where  is  the  agency  ?  Where  are 
the  means  ?  Is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shortened  that  it  cannot  save  ? 
Is  the  ear  of  the  Lord  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear  ?  Like  the  man  with 
the  withered  hand,  in  putting  forth  our  efforts,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  our  Lord,  strength  may  be  imparted.  Did  not  our  ikthen 
of  tbe  Secession  raise  congregations  among  the  poor,  and  build  churches 
even  out  of  their  poverty  ?  Were  they  not  blessed  in  their  feeble  efforts 
in  carrying  a  pure  Gospel,  and  dispensing  the  ordinances  of  grace,  to 
roultitndes  ready  to  perisn  under  the  withering  effects  of  a  heretical  and 
lifeless  ministry  ?  We  do  not  want  expensive  and  attractive  buildings. 
We  need  men  of  the  right  stamp,  duly  authorized  and  honourably  sus- 
tained, to  form  the  masses  into  congregations,  which,  as  they  grow  in 
strength,  will  be  enabled  to  provide  for  their  own  dispensation  of  ordin* 
anoes.  £ven  in  regard  to  this,  were  our  missionary  work  rendered 
tangible  and  permanent,  there  might  be  help  obtained  from  other 
quarters.  Of  this,  at  least,  we  are  assured,  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof. 

Your  Committee  would  earnestly  entreat  the  Synod  to  take  these  sug- 
gestions into'  their  prayerful  consideration,  and  to  take  such  action  therein 
as  may  accord  with  the  example  of  the  Reformation  Church — ^with  our 
covenant  pledge  to  seek  the  extirpation  of ''  immorality,  heresy,  and  pro- 
fitfieness" — with  the  necessities  of  those  who,  through  the  sinful  neglect 
of  the  Churdi,  have  sunk  into  moral  debasement — ^with  the  claims  of 
Zion*s  King  upon  our  persons  and  our  services, — so  that,  having  honestly 
and  sincerely  attempted  our  duty  to  our  perishing  brethren,  we  may  be 
at  least  free  of  the  guilt  <^  Cain,  in  replymg  to  God's  inquiry  regarding 
Abel,  *'  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  " 

Having  thus  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  general  subject,  your  Committee 
do  not  feel  warranted  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  Report  regarding 
mission  operations  in  the  various  localities  where  it  is  being  carried  on 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Synod  or  of  local  Sessions.  Such 
of  these  as  have  forwarded  Reports  will  speak  for  themselves.  Taking 
those  formerly  referred  to  in  alphabetical  order,  a  passing  notice  may 
suffice  for  some,  while  local  Reports  will  furnish  full  details  in  others. 

Abbrdbbk. — This  was  among  our  most  encouraging  missions  last 
year ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  its  agent,  Mr  Findlay,  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor,  has  materially  affected  the  present  onerstions  and 
future  prospects  of  the  Mission.  Not  having  been  furnisned  with  any 
Report,  your  Committee  speak  under  correction.  It  seems  that  for  a 
considerable  time  the  Session  in  Aberdeen  had  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
the  services  of  an  advanced  student  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission.  In 
this,  afler  long  delay  and  frequent  disappointment,  they  have  lost  all 
hope,  and,  under  discouragement,  have  for  the  present  suspended  formal 
missionary  work.  It  seems  that  up  till  a  recent  period  the  meetings  were 
kept  up  by  the  minister  and  Session ;  and  your  Committee  have  only  to 
express  the  regret  that  there  was  no  communication  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Committee,  who  might  have  aided  them  in  procuring  another  agent. 

2  L 
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ATB.*-The  imnim  in  A  jr  avpan  to  be  in  a  most  anoMini^ing  eon* 
diUon.  The  meetinss  are  large!/  attended  by  an  earnest  and  inqoiring 
people.  In  this  field  there  have  been  speoial  tokens  of  DiWne  moor. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  that,  through  a  rigid  adherenoe  to  form  in  regani 
to  annual  Reports,  no  oommunioation  has  been  reoeiyed  later  than  the 
end  of  Jannarj.  In  absence  of  this,  it  would  be  desirable  to  hear  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  Mission  from  the  Rer. 
John  Robertson,  or  from  Mr  James  Patrick,  the  missionary.  Fnom 
what  jour  Gommittee  know  of  the  present  prospects  of  the  Ayr  Home 
Mission,  they  would  earnestly  urge  upon  their  brethren  in  Ayr  to  giro 
it  all  possible  oonntenance  and  support,  and  upon  the  8ynod  the  dnt^  of 
aiding  the  congregation  in  Ayr  in  this  labour  of  lore,  unless  it  should  be 
found  that  local  hborality  should  render  the  Mission  self-supporting. 

Edinbuboh. — Little  more  than  six  months  have  elapsra  since  this 
Mission  was  organised,  under  the  aj|;ency  of  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner,  the 
Synod's  former  missionary  in  61as(;ov.  In  this  Mission  a  oonadeable 
portion  of  Mr  Gardiner's  time  has  been  devoted  to  special  labonis  in 
connection  with  our  Tacant  congregation  there.  There  is  reason  to 
know  that  in  this  department  his  Jabonrs  have  been  much  blepsed  in 
bu{lding  up  the  congregation.  Of  his  special  labours  the  accompany- 
ing Report  will  afford  very  satisfactory  details.*  Viewing  the  work  of 
Mg  Gardiner  as  a  whole,  your  Committee  feel  warranted  to  nq^e  upon 
the  Synod  the  eontinuanoe  of  Mr  Gardiner  for  thejpreseot  in  tnat 
mission  field ;  while  they  would  sufOj^est  that  the  missionary  shouU  be 
less  tasked  by  a  burden  of  labour  which  seems  too  mnch  for  the  physi* 
eal  or  mental  power  of  any  missionary. 

Glasgow. — Your  Gommittee  regret  to  state  that  the  Home  Mission 
in  Gbtfgow^  cannot  afford  the  same  encouraging  Report  as  on  fermer 
occasions.  This  does  not  arise  irom  any  local  change  in  the  a^eets  of 
the  Mission,  but  from  various  causes  connected  with  amicy,  oyer  vduoh 
your  Gommittee  have  no  control.  Up  till  Uie  time  S  Mr  Gaidiner'a 
removal  to  £dinburgh,  it  continued  in  a  very  prosperooa  conditkNi. 
The  &reirell  meeting  was  such  as  to  indicate  a  congregation  rsther 
than  a  mere  mission  station.  But  during  the  period  which  elapsed  ere  a 
successor  could  be  obtained — though  the  meetings  were  kept  up,  throngh 
the  kindness  of  several  members  in  Main's  Street  congr^||;ation — ^the 
lack  of  regular  visitation  greatly  decreased  the  numben  m  attendance. 
In  November  your  Committee  were  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr  Alexander  Ritchie,  student  in  divinity,  who  engaged  to  spend  hidf 
the  time  usuallv  spent  in  mission  work  bv  a  regular  missionary,  at  half 
the  salary  usually  paid.  His  Report,*  duly  submitted,  will  best  illustrate 
the  work  done,  tmd  the  general  state  of  the  Mission.  At  present  the 
meetings  are  being  kept  uo  by  some  of  the  more  experienced  teachers, 
in  hope  that  the  Synod  will  authorise  the  Committee  to  engage  another 
agent.  This  step  we  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Court.  Though 
folly  aware  of  the  difficulties  hitherto  encountered,  your  Committee 
cannot  brook  the  idea  that  in  the  western  metropolis  we  should  recede 
from  the  field  of  mission  labour.  Were  it  practicable — which  seems  to 
your  Committee  possible — to  keep  up  the  Mission  till  November,  there 
might  then  be  procured,  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  the  serricee 

*  The  estracts  from  the  BeporCs  of  the  Miflnonaries  wi!l  be  given  in  oor  next 
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of  one  who  hat  ftlready  proved  hinself  BpeciAll/  aooeptaUe  and  effioient 
in  that  sphere  of  labour ;  and  your  Committee  venture  to  hone,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  Synod  being  able  to  establish  a  permanent  Hianon  in 
Crlaagow,  the  bretmvn  there  will  take  a  deeper  interest  than  ever,  and 
render  such  aid  aa  may  not  make  this  branch  a  burden  to  the  MissioD 
Fund. 

In  regard  to  EarkintiUochy  Perth,  Shottsbum,  and  other  plaees^ 
wfaeiB  individual  and  ministerial  efforts  have  been  made,  there  ia  no« 
thinf^  flpedal  to  add.  The  same  efforts,  in  the  way  of  holding  prayer 
meetingB,  distributing  tracts,  &e.,  are  still  in  operation ;  and  some  of 
these  jMEtoes  are  not  without  1m^  that,  as  the  misnonary  spirit  advances^ 
they  BMKV  be  enabled  to  do  something  definite  in  the  formal  estabUi^ 
ment  of  local  missions* 

Viewing  the  operations  of  Home  Mission  work  as  a  whole,  there  is 
reason  to  bless  God,  to  take  courage,  and  to  go  forward.  Your  Gbm- 
miltee  would  urge  upon  the  Synod  the  necessity  of  nving  full  time  for 
the  eonsideration  of  the  several  suggestions  of  their  Keport,  so  that  the 
minda  of  the  members  of  Court  may  be  fully  brought  out.  It  has  taken 
time  to  prepare  it,  and  your  Committee  do  not  feel  that  thpy  are  in- 
troding  upon  the  time  of  the  Court  by  pressing  upon  their  attention 
a  subject  connected  with  the  subjection  of  the  world  to  Christ— -the  fuU  ' 
fifanent  of  our  vows  as  Covenanters — the  claims  of  immortal  souls  perish* 
ing  for  lack  of  knowledge, — and  the  wiping  away  of  that  reproach  which 
has  lam  hitherto  at  the  door  of  all  the  Churehes,  in  ne^[lecting  the 
heathen  at  cor  own  doorSb  We  cannot,  like  the  miarionanes  of  India, 
or  China,  or  Africa,  plead  the  wretchedness  and  moral  degradation  of 
hundreds  of  milUons;  but  we  can  plead  the  claims  of  thoasands  more 
than  we  vrill  be  able  at  preaant  to  overtake— thousands  enduringphpical, 
mental,  and  moral  misery,  sufficient  to  melt  the  heart  of  every  Constian. 
But  we  rest  not  our  argument  here.  We  plead  the  authoritf  of  Hin 
who  haa  omimanded  i&  Church  to  preach  the  gospel  to  everr  creature. 
We  plead  the  esounple  of  Him  who  went  about  continually  doing  good. 
We  nlead  the  love  of  Him  who  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  We 
pleaa  tiie  intercessions  of  Him,  irfio  is  saying  in  heaven,  as  He  said  while 
on  earth,  Thy  Idngdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

PKACTJCA.L  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  That  the  Home  Mission  Committee  be  authorised  to  bring  the 
du^  of  Home  Misskm  work  before  each  Session. 

2.  That  annual  Reports  be  received  of  missionaiy  work,  when  con- 
ducted by  ministers  and  elders,  by  persons  under  their  guidance,  or 
formal  oiganizations. 

S.  That,  where  practicable,  Juvenile  MissionarY  Associations  should 
be  establidhed  in  each  congregation,  and  funds  collected  for  the  support 
and  extension  of  this  work. 

4.  That,  as  soon  as  practicable,  duly  qualified  and  authorized  miniaten 
be  set  over  sudi  missions  aa  afford  the  prospect  of  regular  congregations 
being  organised. 

Jo|iir  Blakut,  Convener. 
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REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

EvKRT  year  renders  the  preparation  of  a  Report  on  Publk  Qnestioiu 
more  dimcalt  and  delicate.  This  does  not  asue  from  any  doubt  or  wi- 
certainty  about  our  public  profession,  but  in  eonsequence  of  the  rapidity 
of  events,  and  the  changes  taking  nlace  around  us.  Truly  may  it  be 
said  of  the  present  time,  that  **  all  ttie  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out 
of  course."  The  spirit  of  revolution,  which  is  shaking  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  is  not  less  manifest  in  the  commotions  of  eodesiastical  sys- 
tems. From  the  influence  of  this  spirit  there  is  nothing  exempt. 
Things  civil  and  things  saored  are  alike  subjected  to  its  scrutiny,  and 
alike  treated  as  popular  feeling  dictates.  From  both  the  authority  of 
God  is  wantonly  excluded.  The  question  is  no  longer,  What  saith 
the  Lord  ?  but,  What  saith  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  or  what  is  the 
dictate  of  present  expediency  ? 

In  looking  at  the  state  of  the  world,  portentous  ck>uds  hang  over 
e^etv  nation.  Modem  Europe  seems  on  the  eve  of  some  dread  catas- 
trophe. Like  the  slumbering  volcano  on  the  eve  of  empticm,  the  poli- 
tical elements  are  labouring  and  heaving  towards  some  mighty  crisis. 
Never  has  there  been,  in  the  history  of  the  wcnrld,  such  uncertainty  with 
'such  expectation.  The  spirit  of  war  is  roused  in  every  kingdom ;  while 
the  implements  of  destruction  are  being  produced,  of  such  a  kind,  and 
in  such  a  quantity,  as  have  been  hitherto  unknown.  The  relations  of 
parties  is  such,  that  war  in  any  one  locality  may  spread  with  desolating 
sweep  through  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  present  conflict  in  Ammca 
shows  how  suddenly  the  sword  of  judgment  may  be  unsheathed,  and  the 
nations  drenched  with  blood.  If  the  question  of  the  right  to  hold  pro- 
perty in  man,  and  to  extend  the  existing  limits  of  slave  territory,  has 
set  brother  against  brother,  and  members  of  the  same  churches,  in 
bloody  conflict,  what  maj  be  expected  when  those  who  enslave  the  sods 
of  men  are  being  deprived  of  their  power  to  hurt  and  destroy  ?  As 
the  Papacy  and  its  subservient  kingdoms  have  reached  their  ^max  of 
despotism,  the  voice  of  the  Angel  <n  iudgment  may  be  heaid  even  now, 
as  of  old,  saying,  "  Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the  dusters 
of  the  vine  of  the  earth,  for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe."  The  threatened 
"  distress  of  nations"  seems  very  near,  consequently  the  Church  is  spe- 
cially called  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  times,  so  that  the  watchmen  on 
Zion's  walls  may  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do. 

The  world  being  the  field  for  the  Church's  labours,  everything  per- 
taining to  the  world  is  invested  with  special  interest.  Nay,  more ;  the 
fact  that  Christ  is  King  of  nations,  as  well  as  King  of  saints,  encirdes 
the  events  of  every  kingdom  with  an  importance  to  the  Qiristian  which 
cannot  be  realized  b^  the  mere  politician.  "Wliile  the  latter  looks  upon 
•>the  conquest  of  India,  or  the  opening  up  of  China,  or  the  revolutions  of 
Italy,  or  the  American  conflict,  in  reference  to  power,  profit,  or  civil 
freedom,  the  former  recognizes  in  such  events  the  footprints  of  the 
Moral  Governor,  and  sees  all  things  as  tending  to  the  consummation  of 
the  work  of  redemption.  By  this  idea  his  desires  are  exdted,  and  by 
this  his  prayers  are  reflated.  He  looks  at  the  world  not  merely  as  a 
world  to  be  won  to  Chnst,  but  as  embradng  nations  to  be  brought  in  al- 
legiance to  the  feet  of  Prince  Messiah.    He  beholds  the  dispensations  of 
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Frovidenoe  in  oonnecUon  with  the  predictions  and  promiaeB  of  revelation^ 
and  maricB  their  development  in  answer  to  the  prajeni  of  the  saints. 
He  sees  the  oonnecUon  between  national  guilt  ana  national  judgments, 
and  between  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  €rod  and  the  bestowment  of  pro- 
mised blesBin{|r8.  Guilt  finds  out  the  national  transgressor  as  surely  as  it 
finds  oat  the  mdividual  sinner ;  nay,  the  nature  of  social  sin,  as  really 
as  of  personal  delinquency,  carries  its  punishment  in  its  bosom.  Thus 
the  sin  of  oovetousness,  and  disregard  of  Christian  duty,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  in  India,  has  brought  its  fearful  retribution.  The  despotism 
of  the  rulers  of  Italy  has  secured  the  destruction  of  their  thrones  and 
sceptres.  The  guilt  of  slavery  has  provoked  a  conflict  in  America  tlutt 
will  drench  its  ^ains  with  blood,  and  desolate  its  churches.  So,  in  like 
manner,  our  national  guilt  is  drawing  down  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and 
will  asBoredly  bring  swift  judgments  upon  us  unless  we  repent.  Already 
have  our  pride,  and  luxury,  and  extravagance,  involved  multitudes  in 
commercial  dissster  and  bankruptcy.  Through  covetousness,  and  mak- 
ing haste  to  be  rich,  many  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  &ith.  We 
are  becoming  a  pleasure-loving  and  pleasure^seeking  people,  at  the  risk, 
and  not  un&equently  at  the  ruin,  of  morality  and  reugi<Mi.  Having 
broken  our  vows  to  God,  there  b  no  cause  to  wonder  that  confidence 
between  man  and  man  is  shaken.  Having  cast  off  the  claims  of  the 
Moral  Grovemor,  there  is  no  moral  basis  either  for  sound  poUtieal  action 
or  for  social  morality. 

The  evils  now  becoming  manifest  have  been  long  f(»reseen  and  testi- 
fied against  by  our  Secession  fiithers.  The  violation  of  our  Covenants, 
National  and  Solemn  League,  have  been  succeeded  by  backsliding  in 
the  Church  and  the  declension  of  sound  Protestantism  in  the  State.  A 
baneful  expediency  is  now  the  ruling  principle  with  both.  In  the  one 
false  doctrmes,  and  in  the  other  Sdse  pnndples,  are  subverting  the 
fomidations  of  our  faith  and  freedom.  The  rejection  of  our  National 
Covenants  has  been  succeeded  by  the  removal  of  our  Protestant  bulwarks. 
By  little  and  little.  Popery  lus  been  sapping  the  foundations  of  our 
Protestant  constitution.  In  emancipation,  educational  grants,  chap- 
laindes^  repeal  of  oaths  and  statutes,  the  emissaries  of  the  Pope  have 
aeqohred  a  place  and  a  power  most  dangerous  to  the  British  £mpire. 
In  leikgue  with  the  foes  of  Britain  abr<md,  their  political  position  is  a 
standing  source  of  weakness  at  home.  Being,  through  their  intrigues^ 
partakers  of  the  guilt  of  the  Papacy,  Britam  must  also  receive  of  the 
threatened  plagues.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Poperv  aims  at,  and 
cause  to  fear  is  not  wanting  that  it  may  for  a  time  succeed,  in  regaining 
political  power  in  Britain.  *  The  course  pursued  in  reference  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  justly  excited  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  multitudes 
of  enlightened  Protestants.  There  is  ground  to  think,  that  through 
the  channel  of  Tractarian  teaching,  Jesuits  have  used  their  influence  in 
his  early  training.  What  mean  the  sojourn  at  Rome — the  countenance 
to  Popish  ecclesiastics  in  Canada — the  prosecution  of  study  at  Oxford — 
if  it  18  not  designed  that  Britain's  future  ruler  should  be  brought  into 
doeer  alliance  with  Popery  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  the  rrinoe, 
it  18  quite  apparent,  that  in  all  his  journeys,  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
place  for  his  education,  those  having  the  conduct  of  such  aflkirs  are  too 
ready  to  give  countenance  to  the  fnends  of  the  Papacy. 
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Were  matten  rigbt  in  the  Protestant  Gburehei^  eneh  Mxm  could 
not  be.  Bat  Oxfcra  is  leading  the  way  bad^  te  Popery.  We  look 
upon  both  movementa  in  present  operation  as  tending  to  the  same  objeet 
llie  Traetarian  party  are  going  direct  to  Borne.  But  for  the  emoln- 
meats  of  ofike,  and  the  posiibiiity  of  doinff  more  for  the  advancement  of 
Popery  within  the  bosom  of  the  English  (Siureh,  thoosands,  both  clerical 
ana  lay,  woidd  at  once  retom  to  Babylon.  Bat  idifle  the  Tractarianism 
of  Oxiord  is  too  gross  iat  those  elated  by  intellectual  nride,  and  who 
cannot  bow  to  a  groyelling  priesthood,  soco  are  famished  with  a  spedoiia 
scepticism,  which  will  steel  their  hearts  against  evangelical  GSinstianity. 
Borne  haa  nothing  to  fear  from  Oxford  iradelity*  For  the  time  beiiM;, 
it  wili  thin  the  ranks  of  nominal  Protestantism,  irfiile  it  is  oltimat^ 
the  pioneer  of  Popery,  by  the  destruction  of  all  vital  Christianity.  No 
Traetarian  will  trouble  himself  with  ''  the  Essays  and  Beviews."  See- 
ing that  the  natural  conscience  cannot  long  rest  without  some  form  of 
reugbn,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  return  of  free-thinkers  and 
finee-livers  will  be  to  the  bosom  of  Rome,  where^  for  a  specific  sum  paid 
to  the  priest,  conscience  may  be  hushed  by  piordons  and  indulgences. 
Whatever  may  be  Uie  issue  of  existing  movements^  the  present  state  of 
British  politics  and  of  Anglican  theology  is  such  as  to  excite  the  deepest 
alarm  in  every  lover  of  his  religion  and  his  country.  The  streams  ct 
comii>tion  issoins  horn  Oxford  will  not  be  arrested  by  any  border4ine 
of  nationality.  Even  now,  a  large  proportion  of  our  Scottish  ndMlity 
are  hailing  from  Berne,  or  on  the  way  thither.  By  and  bye,  tiieir  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  in  all  that  eertains  to  the  existence  and  preservation 
of  our  Protestant  relimon.  When  the  plot  is  ripe,  or  the  droumstanees 
of  the  country  may  uford  the  opportunity,  they  will  be  ready  to  take 
the  ixntiative  m  an  aggressive  pohcy. 

But  without  dwellmg  upon  matten  seemingly  m(»e  remote,  there  is 
enough  to  excite  the  deepest  akurm  among  the  Presbyterian  Churches. 
Eyen  these  are  not  free  of  incipient  rituaEsm  and  sceptical  speculations 
Both  elements  of  the  Oxford  school  seem  to  be  at  worL  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  a  yearning  after  form  and  ceremony,  while  on  the  etli«r 
all  religion  is  being  resolved  into  a  mystical  intd[leclualism*-a  mere 
belief  in  opinions  or  a  speculation  on  doctrines. 

The  radical  error  of  modem  times  ■  the  disremd  of  Divine  aotherity 
both  in  matters  of  fitith  and  practice.  There  is  even  among  Prssby- 
teriana  a  yearning  after  sensuous  rather  than  spiritual  worship.  Kx- 
hibttions  of  intellect  in  the  pulpit,  of  artistic  music  in  the  choir,  of  sym- 
bolical decorations  in  the  sanctnary,  and  of  ritualistic  fanas  in  the  sacra- 
mental  ordinances,  are  the  rage  of  the  dhj  with  multitudes.  Gothic 
structures^  pictorial  windows,  musioal  instruments,  philosophical  sermons^ 
and  oratorical  praters,  form  the  b^au  ideal  of  many  modem  worship- 
pers. Then,  again,  if  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  may  be  judged  of  if 
the  productions  of  the  press,  there  must  be  a  radical  change  in  many 
quartets  as  regards  the  exhibition  of  Bible  doctrines  and  duties.  The 
danger  is  even  greater  from  a  negative  theology  than  from  the  exhibiliQa 
of  positive  errors.  The  latter  can  be  met  and  refuted,  whHe  tibe  formet 
is  tne  pioneer  <^univer«d  degeneracy.  Definite  doctrines  and  distinctive 
principles  are  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  present  age^  False  charity 
and  snifling  expediency  seem  to  be  the  gmding  principles  of  many 
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WBBknMyntesaon ;  while  the  rage  for  union  is  carrying  muUitodai  beyond 
the  Umits  of  anj  soriptoni]  ecdesiastioal  organization.  Liberty  of  **  per- 
sonal conscience"  is  taking  the  place  or  the  Divine  BCandaind,  mile 
paUie  opinion  is  aabverting  the  authority  of  God.  Upon  the  doctrine 
of  origin^  ain,  regeneration,  substitution,  faith,  imputation,  Ac,  many 
expoundeiB  of  Scripture  are  becoming  utterly  unsettled ;  while  others 
in  advance  are  propounding  heresies  as  new,  which  have  been  extant  and 
refiited  from  time  to  time  since  the  days  of  Pelagius.  Among  these 
profesnng  orthodoxy  there  seems  little  wholesome  dread  of  these  modem 
importations  of  heresy.  Inquiries  regaiding  their  nature  and  extent 
do  not  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  advocates  of  union.  Many  seem  to 
think  thai  the  age  of  a  definite  theology  has  passed  away ;  but  time 
will  show  that  latitudinarian  movements  in  reference  to  union,  will  be 
followed  by  latitudinarian  indifference  in  regard  to  doctrine.  This  wiQ 
be  followed  by  another  stage  of  development,  in  which  sound  doctrine 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Extensive  unions,  on  latitudinarian  principles^ 
will  terminate  either  in  the  extinction  of  all  witness-bearing  for  truths 
or  the  expulsion  of  those  by  whom  it  is  maintained.  The  principle 
of  allowed  diversity  in  doctrine,  and  the  gratification  of  mere  taste  in 
practioe,  will  either  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  Churdi,  or  lay  the 
KNindatioD  for  perpetual  strife  and  divisions.  There  can  be  no  limit 
fixed  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  unity  and  uniformity  be  disregard* 
ed,  except  that  lately  indicated  by  a  Scottii^  Profeanr,  namely,  thepraoti* 
cal  unity  of  **  men  removed  a  whole  diameter  from  each  other  m  doo* 
trinea  ivid  sentiments."  When  it  comes  to  this,  little  will  remain  of 
Oiristianity  but  the  name,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  Qiurdi  organ* 
ized  in  accordance  with  the  authority  of  Christ  the  Head.  In  the 
progress  of  latitudinarian  sentiment,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  unity 
and  uniformity  becomes  a  matter  of  special  testimony.  Up  till  a  recent 
period,  this  doctrine  was  fully  admitted,  and  coalitions  were  formed  in 
the  wi^y  of  giving  up  principles  running  counter  to  the  popular  opinions  of 
the  more  attractive  denominations.  But  now  the  principle  of  the 
Church's  unity  is,  unblushingly  discarded,  and  a  full  toleration  granted 
for  the  boldinjjr  and  teaching  of  antagonistic  doctrines.  There  is  no 
longer  any  desire  to  "  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Ixmd  of  peace," 
nor  is  tiiere  any  effort  made  calmly  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
as  the  basis  of  union*  The  original  design  of  the  gift  of  the  ministry  is 
overlooked.  The  apostle  Paul  represents  them  as  given  **  for  the  edify* 
ing  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  eome  in  the  unit^  of  the  faiths  and 
ofthe  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  die  stature  of  the  Ailneas  of  Christ."  This  object  seems  utterly 
ignored,  nay,  repudiated,  in  many  schemes  for  modem  union.  There 
seems  no  longer  any  desire  that  the  intercessory  prayer  of  Christ  may 
be  answered,  in  whidi  He  nleads  prospectively  regarding  those  who  shall 
believe  in  His  name,  '*  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou,  Father 
art  iu  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  nie."  The  modem  idea  of  a 
visible  unity  with  antagonistic  doctrines  has  no  place  in  the  Bible,  and 
can  furoidi  no  illustration  of  a  scripturally  organized  Church.  It  seems 
hut  the  transparent  covering  of  selt-'wiU  and  human  authority,  as  opposed 
to  the  supremacy  of  revelation. 
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On  every  hand  there  are  lympionui  of  change  and  uneertainty. 
BCattere  cannot  remain  as  they  are,  neither  can  tmth  be  maintained 
or  advanced  by  the  coarse  indicated.  Already  have  the  roweta  brought 
some  sections  of  the  Church  into  deep  waters.  Not  a  few  have  cat 
their  moorings  and  are  drifUng  before  the  wind,  without  regard  to  chart 
or  compaas.  Even  now,  not  a  few  are  being  carried  whither  they 
would  not.  At  such  a  time,  and  with  soch  prospects,  there  is  no  cause 
for  regret  at  our  apparently  isolated  position.  To  have  our  vessel 
moored  over  the  Second  Rerormation — ^to  occupy  the  ground  of  the  Re- 
formers and  GoTenantera  at  such  a  time— is  not  omv  the  position  of 
safety,  but  the  post  of  honour.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
Secession  have  the  interests  of  truth  been  in  greater  danger.  Those 
who  measure  truth  by  numbers  and  popularity  may  be  ready  to  ask, 
"  What  do  these  feeble  Jews  ?"  What  can  you  effect  in  your  isolation  ? 
To  such  there  is  a  ready  answer.  We  can  unitedly  and  judiciaUy 
contend  for  the  faith  once  deliTored  to  the  saints — the  faith  being 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  larger  sections  of  the  Church.  We  can  bear 
witness  with  a  good  conscience  to  the  whole  principUs  of  the  Reformed 
and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  We  can,  by  our  example  and  by 
our  countenance,  encourage  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  endeavonring 
to  stem  the  tide,  and  who  are  beginning  to  feel  and  to  admit  that  the 
ground  of  Original  Seceders  is  tne  only  safe  or  consistent  ground 
upon  which  to  meet  the  present  latitudinarian  crisis.  Recent  moTC- 
ments  have  rendered  our  position  peculiarly  important  and  resp<Misible. 
It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  gird  up  our  loms  afresh,  that  we  may  lift 
the  voice  of  warning,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  we  may  enter  in  at  every 
door  where  God  in  His  proyidence  may  afford  us  influence. 

But  while  we  solicit  attention  to  the  gloomy  signs  of  the  times,  we 
would  by  no  means  overlook  other  symptoms  which  are  peculiarly  hope* 
ful.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  many  things  connected  with 
the  present  awakening,  or  approving  of  much  of  the  instrumentality 
employed  in  conducting  revival  meetings,  we  would  by  no  means  over- 
look what  all  must  feel  constrained  to  acknowledge  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Divine  power.  The  access  to  all  classes  now  obtained  is  some- 
thing new  in  tne  history  of  modern  times.  The  fact  that  the  moet 
neglected  and  debased  classes  of  society  are  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion— to  read  religious  literature — ^to  attend  upon  meetings  for  prayer 
— to  be  in  some  places  organized  into  congregations — is  a  matter  Vor 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  be  too  grateful.  The  Great 
Husbandman  is  now  preoaring  the  field,  and  setting  open  a  door  at 
which  the  Church  is  called  to  enter.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  matters 
are  not  conducted  as  we  could  wish,  or  that  some  may  be  sowing 
tares  amidst  the  general  excitement,  if  we  fold  our  hands  in  apathy. 
The  door  is  open  to  ui^  as  it  is  to  others ;  and  wo  be  to  us  if  we  fail  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  seeking  to  win  back  to  King  Jesus  the 
revolted  masses  of  our  debased  populationr  Now  is  the  time  to  unfurl 
the  banner  to  the  rising  breeze.  Now  is  the  time  to  seek  strength 
and  enlai^ement.  There  are  not  wanting  in  other  denominations 
those  willmg  to  hear  our  voice  upon  the  higher  questions  of  doctrine 
and  church  polity,  while  the  same  mission  field  is  open  to  us  as  to  them. 
The  truth  of  God  is  not  less  precious  nor  less  important  now  than  it 
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was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  The  nearer  that  we  approach  to  the 
final  stms^le  with  antichrist,  the  greater  ex^licitness  is  necessary  in 
the  ChnrcS^s  testimony.  It  is  not  by  abandoning  distinctive  principles^ 
but  by  holdina  them  fast^  and  holding  themforthf  that  the  testimony 
can  be  **  finished."  Even  in  this  land  of  liberty,  Erastian  aggression 
is  attempting  to  force  the  citadel  of  religious  freedom.  The  ''judges 
of  the  earth"  are  ready  to  treat  all  churches  as  mere  voluntary  associa- 
tions^ having  neither  jurisdiction  nor  authority,  except  what  uie  State 
confers.  It  may  be  that  on  this  platform,  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Qinrch,  the  last  conflict  with  Erastianism  must  be  waged.  Be  it  so. 
The  same  grace  which  sustained  the  martyrs  of  former  times,  in  laying 
down  their  lives  in  the  battle  for  truth  and  freedom,  is  all-sufficient  to 
carry  those  who  will  be  faithful  to  King  Jesus  through  the  storm  ;  and 
the  same  power  which  brought  the  Church  through  we  fires  of  persecu- 
tioD,  will  break  the  snares  of  legal  oppression,  and  establish  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Courts  of  Christ's  nouse,  irrespective  of  the  will  of  earthly 
despots. 

As  it  has  been  the  province  of  genuine  Seceders  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  her  doctrine, 
worship,  and  government,  every  question  touching  her  freedom  of 
action  must  be  viewed  by  them  as  invested  with  special  interest,  and 
lead  them  to  examine  anew  the  whole  principles  and  polity  of  those 
who  have  bartered  the  Church's  liberty  within  an  Erastian  establish- 
ment, and  who  would  willingly  see  it  crushed  also  without.  While  the 
question  is  pending,  let  each  and  all  study  its  merits,  so  that,  when  the 
period  of  decisive  action  comes,  there  may  be  no  uncertain  sound  issued 
by  the  friends  of  truth  and  freedom. 

The  course  of  events  without  and  within  the  Churches  reflects  a  clear 
light  npon  the  position  and  principles  of  Original  Seceders.  Though 
we  are  not  possessed  of  numbers,  nor  wealth,  nor  influence,  to  move 
the  mnlUtude,  we  are,  nevertheless,  the  occupants  of  the  Second 
Befomiation  platform,  upon  which  the  champions  of  ireedom  fought, 
and  gained  the  triumphs  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Let  us,  while  realizing  a  deep  sense  of  our  unworthiness,  endeavour, 
through  grace,  to  rise  to  the  moral  dignity  of  our  position,  as  witnesses 
fw  the  truth  of  God,  embodied  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  and  Co- 
venanted Church  of  Scotland.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  blush 
before  the  most  popular  or  most  honoured  men  of  the  present  generation, 
while  unfurling  tne  banner  for  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant.  The  most 
distinguished  of  modem  leaders  are  not  equal  to  Knox,  and  Melville,  and 
Henderson,  and  Rutherford,  and  Gillespie,  of  the  Reforming  eras ;  not 
greater  than  Erskine,  and  Fisher,  and  Bruce,  and  M'Crie,  of  the 
Secession  periods.  To  be  identified  with  the  cause  for  which  these 
noble  men  lived  and  laboured,  witnessed  and  endured,  should  elevate 
us  above  the  scorn  of  the  multitude  or  the  reproaches  of  latitudinarian 
bigotry.  Could  we  only  be  faithful  to  our  God  and  to  humanity,  in 
holding  fast,  and  in  holding  forth,  a  full,  uncompromising,  explicit,  and 
expanding  testimony  for  the  whole  of  the  Covenanted  Retbrmation, 
until  there  shall  come  "  times  of  reviving,"  no  position  could  be  more 
hononrable,  none  more  fraught  with  blessings  to  ourselves  and  to 
coming  generations.    Even  now  there  are  distinguished  men  in  other 
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churdies  who  envy  our  libertj — who  admire  oar  independaiioe — who 
rejcMce  in  our  efforts — and  who  would  deprecate,  as  a  public  calamity, 
oor  ff>ing  bade  frtmi  the  Tantage^groond  whidi  we  oocopy.  But  afrove 
and  beyond  the  opinions  of  men — the  hononr  of  distinguiBhed  names — 
the  inflaence  of  wealth  and  of  numbers, — ^the  claims  SP  God's  truth — 
the  honour  o^  Zion's  King — the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
world,  demand  that,  as  coTenanted  witnesses,  we  (should  hold  fast  the 
profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering ;  that  we  should  hold  forth 
our  testimony  with  unswerring  fidelity ;  and  that  we  shodd  transmit 
to  posterity,  as  we  have  received  it,  the  unmutilated  banner  for  Christ's 
Oown  and  Covenant. 

BESOLUTIONS. 

1.  That  this  Synod  feel  constnuned  to  express  grief  and  alarm  at  the 
revival  of  Pelagian,  Arminian,  and  Bationalistic  doctrines,  in  reference 
to  inspiration,  the  Divine  decrees,  the  fall  of  Adam,  original  sin,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement,  r^neration,  fkith,  imputation, 
pardon,  perseverance,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  by 
persons  and  wiUiin  Giurches  hitherto  reputed  orthodox,  and  the  pro- 
fessed creeds  of  which  are  still  Calvinistic,  while  with  Church  Courts  thero 
is  no  certain  sound,  and  with  the  Press  little  decided  opposition  manifested* 
Being  assured  of  the  danger  to  divine  truth,  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  ue  souls  of  men,  this  Court  feels  called  upon  to  declare,  as  heretofore, 
their  unshaken  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Standards, 
and  their  resolution,  through  grace,  to  defend  and  maintain  them 
through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  as  God  shall  give  them  opportunity. 

2.  That  tnis  Synod,  while  declining  to  take  part  in  modem  popular 
movements  tovmrds  the  promiscuous  union  of  ^e  Churches,  or  to  enter- 
tain any  terms  by  wluch  the  truth  of  God  might  be  endangered, 
feel  constrained  to  bear  witness  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  unUv 
and  umformitv  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  in  the  constitution  and  a^ 
ministration  of  the  Church,  and  explicitly  to  testify  against  every  theory 
of  amalgamation  which  provides  for,  or  implicitly  sanctions,  the  holding 
of  antagonistic  doctrines  or  diverse  forms  of  worship,  or  that  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  of  ignoring  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  incorporati<Hi 
mere  there  is  no  unity  in  the  faith,  where  sinful  grounds  of  separation 
have  not  been  repented  of  nor  removed,  or  that  makes  supposed  char- 
ity, and  not  revealed  truth,  the  basis  of  the  Church's  constitution  and 
the  guiding  principle  of  her  policy. 

3.  That  this  Synod,  white  oonstrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  bear 
explicit  and  faithful  testimony  in  regard  to  the  shortcomings  and  back- 
sliding of  other  sections  of  the  visible  Church,  without  regard  to  numbers 
or  innuence,  yet  feel  specially  called  upon  to  express  their  interest  in, 
and  their  svmpathy  with,  all  that  is  good,  and  true,  and  praiseworthy, 
in  these  Cnurches ;  more  especially  with  those  within  their  pale  who 
are  endeavouring  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil,  to  revive  and  extend  the 
cause  of  truth  and  reformation,  and  their  readiness  to  aid,  encourage, 
and  sympathize  with  them  in  all  their  legitimate  efforts  to  brin|^  back 
those  Churches  to  the  original,  tried,  and  honoured  platform  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation. 

4.  That  this  Synod,  while  bearing  testimony  against  loose  and  lati- 
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tudinaran  unions,  and  in  defence  <^  the  nnitj  and  uniformity  of  the 
(%npA»  are  at  the  same  time  ready  to  heal  the  breaches  of  Zion,  by 
uniting  with  all  who  are  found  sincerely  desiring  reunion  in  defence  <^ 
truth  upon  the  broad  scriptural  basis  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  as 
standaids  of  covenanted  uniformity,  and  who  are  willing  to  be  guided  in 
their  admim'stration  bj  the  authority  of  Crod's  Word,  and  to  appear 
under  the  banner  <^  a  judicial  testimony  as  witnesses  for  the  whole  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland. 

5.  That  diis  Synod,  while  giving  the  honour  that  is  due  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  civil  magistracy,  and  read  v  at  all  times  to  submit  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  civil  power  in  all  lawful  things,  feel  constrained  to 
bear  testimony,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist, 
and  to  the  spiritual  independence  of  His  Church,  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  her  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  and  against 
all  Enstian  encroachment  therein,  whether  by  the  intrusion  ui  minis- 
ters upon  congregations  through  the  law  of  patronage,  or  the  exercise 
of  lunsdiction  over  her  through  the  authoritv  of  the  Gvil  Courts,  as 
dishonouring  to  Grod  and  destructive  of  the  first  principles  of  religious 
liberty. 

6.  That  this  Synod,  while  deeply  grateful  to  God  for  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  religious  awakening  in  this  and  many  other  lands,  and  while 
deeply  sensiue  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  employing  M 
scriptural  means  for  its  extension  and  permanence,  feel  constrained  to 
bear  witness  for  the  sole  warrant  of  the  Church,  as  ^ch,  and  the  gospel 
ministry  appointed  by  her,  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  grace,  and 
also  to  testify  against  the  usurpation  of  the  ministeriid  office  by  lay 
preachers,  or  the  setting  aside  of  constitutional  authority,  as  if  human 
wiadom  or  human  plans  could  effect  the  conversion  of  souls,  or  promote 
the  revival  of  religion,  better  than  God's  own  appointed  institutions  and 
ordinances. 

7.  That  this  Synod,  while  deeply  sensible  of  the  goodness  of  God 
in  granting  a  door  of  access  among  the  non-cburch-going  population, 
andalso  in  regard  to  the  general  interest  awakened  in  reference  to  the 
matters  of  religion,  must  at  the  same  time  express  their  deep  concern 
at  the  accompanying  indifference  manifested  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  Presbyterianism,  to  the  order  of  Christ's  house, 
aod  to  tne  duty  of  bearing  witness  for  Di7ine  truth,  which  has  a 
primaiy  regard  to  the  Divine  glory,  the  constitution  and  efficiency  of 
the  Cburch,  and  which  was  so  uilly  exhibited  in  the  First  and  Second 
Reformations, 

John  Blakblt,  CoTwmer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEBT  LIQUIDATION  COMMITTEE,  AND  THE 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

Is  presenting  to  the  Synod  tlieir  third  and  laat  Report  on  the  important  Scheme 
which  haa  heen  committed  to  their  charge,  yoor  Committee  cannot  refrain  at  the 
ontaet  from  expressing  the  onfeigned  gratitude  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  which 
they  feel  in  being  able  to  announce,  that  by  the  good  hand  of  Qod  upon  them,  the 
grand  object  contemplated  by  the  Scheme  is  now  folly  realised.  In  these  senti- 
ments, they  are  well  assured,  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  Synod,  but  the  coU 
lective  membership  of  the  Church  will  cheerfully  concur.  Irrespective  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  Scheme,  and  the  advantages  which  prospecUvely  are  ex- 
pected, by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  to  flow  from  it,  there  are  other  considerations,  of  no 
mean  importance,  which  go  to  excite  and  confirm  these  sentiments.  Had  the 
result  been  otherwise  than  has  now  been  annoonced — had  the  Committee  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  within  fourteen  days  of  the  expiiy  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Scheme,  been  obliged  to  come  before  yoo,  and  to  declare,  that  notwith> 
standing  all  the  efforts  they  had  put  forth,  and  all  the  applications  they  had  made, 
they  had  failed  in  working  out  the  Scheme — that  certain  obstacles,  which  might  have 
been  described,  and  which  were  found  to  be  insurmountable,  had  effectually  pre- 
vented its  accomplishment — what  disappointment  and  grief  would  have  prevailed ! 
What  answer,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  been  given  to  the  necessary  inquiries  of 
the  honourable  body  of  Trustees  who  have  been  joined  with  them  in  promoting  the 
Scheme,  and  who  have  so  promptly  performed  the  part  of  it  agreed  to  by  tbem  ? 
What  defence  could  have  been  set  np  for  the  plighted  faith  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
Synod,  and  what  also  for  its  credit  and  its  honour?  In  what  a  light  would  tho 
liberality,  the  charity,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  membership  of  the  Original  Seces- 
sion Church  have  been  placed  ?  And,  in  short,  what  a  wound  would  have  been  given 
to  the  cause  of  Qod,  the  cause  of  religion,  and  particularly  the  Reformed  and  Co- 
venanted cause  of  Scotland,  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  which  the 
Synod  is  associated  !  As  matters  now,  however,  felicitously  stand,  even  the  sup- 
position of  these  injurious  consequences,  and  of  the  painful  feelings  which  would  have 
been  engendered  by  them,  is  rendered  wholly  unnecessary.  But  just  because  such 
is  tho  case,  and  because  the  opposite,  most  desired  and  most  desirable  result,  has  been 
attained,  your  Committee  feel  that  the  Synod,  as  well  as  all  under  its  anthoritj, 
has  a  loud  call  presented  to  them  to  unite  in  offering  up  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  hearts  to  God  for  the  gracious  countenance  He  has  vouchsafed,  and 
the  merciful  kindness  He  has  shown,  in  bringing  this  Scheme  to  so  succesafril  a 
termination,  and  in  thus  enabling  the  Synod  officially  to  announce — as  we  trust, 
before  its  present  meeting  closes,  it  will  announce — that  all  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perties belonging  to  the  United  Original  Secession  Church  are  now  entirely  tree  of 
debt,  and  that  the  several  congregations  worshipping  in  them  have  given  obedience 
to  the  apostolic  injunction,  to  "owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another.** 
For  such  a  blessed  consummation,  let  the  utterance  of  all,  as  with  one  heart  and 
one  month,  be,  "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  be  the  glory.** 
In  regard  to  their  operations  during  the  past  year,  your  Committee  do  not  con. 
aider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  that  in  the 
Report  of  the  Scheme  laid  before  the  Synod  twelve  months  ago,  it  was  stated  that 
the  total  amount  raised  at  that  time  for  the  Local  and  Central  Funds  was  £1845, 
Is.  2d.,  and  that  the  amount  remaining  to  be  raised  during  the  past  year,  and  for 
the  completion  of  the  Scheme,  was  £696,  16s.  lOd.  Thu  latter  sum  was  un- 
doubtedly large,  particularly  considering  that  the  greater  part  of  it  had  to  be  ool- 
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loded  by  odIj  a  few  ooogregBtions.  As  these  congragatioiw,  howeTer,  oonpra- 
hended  some  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  belonging  to  the  body,  yoar  Committee 
did  not  doobt  but  that  the  earn,  large  thongh  it  was,  wonld  be  realised.  For  the 
moat  part,  they  found  the  congregations  steadily,  though  it  might  be  in  some 
iostanoes  more  slowly  than  they  coald  have  desir^,  working  oat  the  Scheme,  and 
they  nniformly  left  them  to  prosecnte  their  own  plans.  When  the  time  was  drawing 
near  for  the  completion  of  the  Scheme,  and  when  occasionally  alternating  hopes 
and  fears,  from  different  canses,  were  ready  to  ocoapy  the  minds  of  your  Committee 
in  rqjard  to  its  ultimate  soccess,  they  took  the  liberty  sometimes  to  remind  oon- 
gregations  of  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  energetic  action  being  taken  in  the 
matter.  The  reply  which,  in  one  of  these  cases,  they  received  to  their  commnnica- 
tion,  no  less  amased  than  gratified  the  Committee.  It  was  to  the  following  eflfoct : — 
"Tour  Committee  need  be  in  no  fear  in  regard  to  our  congregation  about  the 
Debt  liiqoidation  Scheme.  The  congregation  are  appointed  to  meet  on  a  certain 
day  which  was  named,  when  it  is  intended  that  the  whole  debt  shall  be  swept  off 
at  once."  And,  accordingly,  as  they  intended,  so  did  they  do.  When  the  day 
came,  (he  congregation  met,  subscribed  the  requisite  amount,  ordered  intimation  of 
the  same  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  your  Committee,  and  forthwith  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  free.  With  respect  to  the  fidelity  and  liberality  of  all  the 
congregations,  your  Committee  always  exercised  and  sought  to  manifest  the  greatest 
confidence,  believing  that  every  one  of  them  would  do  their  utmost  in  implementing 
the  engagements  under  which  they  had  come  in  regard  to  the  Scheme.  Nor  has 
this  confidence  in  any  case  been  misplaced,  while  in  several  instances  it  has  been 
more  than  realized.  It  affords,  accordingly,  your  Committee  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion now  to  give  expression  to  their  decided  conviction^  that  all  the  congregations 
more  immediately  interested  in  this  Scheme  have  put  forth  aealous  and  laudable 
efforts  for  its  support ;  while  not  a  few  of  them  have  manifested  a  generosity  and 
large-heartedness  on  its  behalf,  which  have  been  as  honourable  to  themselves  as 
they  have  been  beneficial  to  the  important  object  in  view. 

Am  the  success  of  the  Scheme  depended  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  on  the  Cen- 
tral Fund,  your  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  employ  all  the  means  within  their 
power  ibr  raising  and  inoreasing,  as  was  needful,  its  amount  For  the  generous 
re^onses  which  have  been  given  to  their  calls,  and  the  liberal  benefactions  which 
have  been  made  to  this  Fond  by  individoals,  as  well  as  congregations,  your  Com- 
mittee feel  that  not  they  only,  but  all  the  membership  of  the  Chureh,  and  parti- 
cularly the  membership  of  the  aid-receivmg  congregations,  are  laid  under  a  deep  and 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  If  your  Committee  have  sometimes  manifested  earnest- 
ness and  importunity  in  seeking  the  augmentation  of  this  Foud^if  they  have  made 
repeated  applications  to  different  parties  when  they  have  not  at  first  gained  their 
object — their  soHcitude  for  the  success  of  the  Scheme  is  the  only  plea  which  they 
have  to  offisr.  Such  instances,  however,  have  been  but  few.  And  your  Conunittee 
are  deEghted  to  aclmowledge  the  almost  invariable  readiness  and  cordiality  with 
which  their  applications  have  been  met,  and  the  satisfiMstory  result  to  which  they 
have  been  brought 

At  the  present  date,  all  the  oongregations,  with  a  single  exoeption,  have  fhlfilled 
the  engagements  under  which  they  came  with  regard  to  the  Scheme,  and  they  are 
consequently  now  free  of  debt  The  obligations  formerly  resting  upon  them  to 
their  creditors  have  been  dissolved ;  the  hitherto  jost  claims,  but  often  unwelcome 
demands,  of  such  visitore  at  their  gates,  can  no  longer  be  made ;  they  have  honour- 
ably paid  eveiy  man  his  own,  and  they  are  now  therefore  happy  in  their  freedom. 

To  the  case  of  Arbroath,  which  is  the  exception  referred  to,  your  Committee  have 
in  former  Beports  directed  the  attention  of  the  Synod.     And,  without  now  entering 
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into  ptrtfeohn,  it  maj  be  soffioient  to  stoto,  thai  after  examining  as  uinatelj  into 
the  caae  as  poarible,  year  Committee  found,  that  fiom  the  peooliar  drcomatanoea  in 
which  the  oengregmtion  were  plaeed— circamstances  orer  which  they  had  no  oontrol 
— ^t  woold  be  impracticable  for  them  to  nuse  the  fidl  amonnt  which  in  the  onginati 
▼idimofl  of  the  Scheme  they  were  set  down  to  raiaei  withont  making  allowanoe  for  a 
laige  donation  grren  by  a  member  of  the  congregation  to  the  Centnl  Fnnd.      Un- 
willing, therefore,  that  eren  a  single  congregation  ahonld  be  left  in  diffieidties  with 
regard  to  this  Scheme,  and  even  still  more  nnwilfing  tluft  the  oonjanct  agreement 
which  had  been  come  to  between  the  Synod  and  Mr  Feigascm*s  Trustees  in  reference 
to  it,  shonld  not  to  the  letter  be  folfilled,  yonr  Committee  agreed  to  make  an  ofier 
to  the  congregation  to  the  foUowing  eflfoct : — ^That,  upon  their  pledging  tfaemaelYeo 
to  raise  the  remaining  portion  of  their  debt,  the  Committee  would  agree  to  reooin- 
mend  the  Synod  to  enlarge  the  original  grant  promised  them  from  the  Central 
Fund  by  iUM)  (a  sum  equal  to  that  giren  to  it  by  the  member  of  the  congregatioii 
abore  referred  to),  thus  increasing  the  grant  from  £108, 18s.  id.  to  £168,  13s.  4d. 
The  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  and  your  Committee  haTO  pleasure  in  stating,  that 
the  enoouragement  thus  held  out  to  the  congregation  has  had  the  happiest  e&ct; 
that  the  memben  of  the  congregation,  though  few  in  number,  hare  made  a  great 
additional  effort  among  themselTcs ;  and  that  they  are  now  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  clear  off  the  whole  of  their  debt,  if  the  additional  aid  reoommended  by  the 
Committee  is  gmnted  to  them,  having  subscribed  and  lodged  in  the  bank  the  sum 
of  £167,  6s.  8d.  for  this  purpose.     Taking  sU  the  cireumstanoes  into  account,  your 
Committee  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  Synod  will  homologate  their  procedure  in  this 
matter,  and  agree  to  the  recommendation  which  they  have  given.     In  making  the 
proposal  in  question,  yonr  Committee  are  sensible  that  they  were  taking  a  heavy 
rasponsibiiify  npon  themselves,  as  in  consequence  of  it  an  additional  sum  of  £50 
wouldrequiretoberaisedfor  the  Central  Fund.    But  having  every  oon6deace  in  the 
liberality  and  generosity  of  the  congregations  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod, 
and  knowing  the  deep  interest  to  which  many  of  them  were  looking  forward  to  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Scheme,  yonr  Committee  were  emboldened  to  make  it 
And  they  have  great  pleasure  in  stoting  that  their  confidence  has  not  been  disap> 
pointed.     Correspondence  was  opened  with  congregations  and  individuate  on  this 
matter ;  and  it  is  with  unfeigned  gratitude  your  Committee  have  now  to  aanonnce 
that  the  whote  amount  requisito  for  clearing  off  the  entire  debt  resting  upon  all  the 
congregations  of  the  body  has  been  raised,  with  the  addition  of  £2,  Ida.  6d.,  which 
the  Conamittee  recommend  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Synod  Fund.    The  Synod 
may  therefore  at  ite  present  meeting  announce  that  all  the  congregational  proper- 
ties belonging  to  the  United  Original  Secession  Churoh  are  free  of  debt. 

The  three  foUowing  tables  exhibit  a  vidimus  of  the  state  of  the  Scheme  from  its 
commencement  te  the  present  date.  The  Jimt  contains  statement  of  the  amount  of 
debt  lying  upon  each  omgregation ;  sums  raised  for  the  Loosl  and  Central  Funds ; 
sums  granted  to  aid-receiving  congregations  fiom  the  Central  ¥ianA ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  said  frmd  paid  by  the  Synod  and  Mr  Fetguson's  Trustees  to  these  con- 
gregaUous.  In  this  statement  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  in  the  oaso  of 
Stranraer,  the  amount  of  debt  due  by  that  congregation  was  emmeonsly  stated  in 
the  original  vidimus  of  the  Scheme  at  £860,  it  being  only  £840,  thus  diminiehing 
the  total  amount  of  debt  by  £10,  and  the  sums  to  be  raised  and  received  by  that 
congregation  In  a  proportional  extent.  The  teeond  table  contains  the  Interest 
Account,  with  the  Expenditure ;  and  the  tkird  presente  a  Qeneral  Abstract  of  the 
whole. 
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TABLE   II. — ^INTEREST   ACCOUNT   AND   EXPENDITURE. 


April,  1B59.  To  Interest £4    5    0 

April,  1860.  Do.,    5    6    6 

May,   1861.  Do.,    5    0    9 


Total  Interwt, £14113 


1859.  By  printing  Addreaaes, 

4c, £10  0 

Mr  Boger,   Travelling 

Ezpenaea,. 2  5  O 

Mr  Smith,         do.,  ....     I  6  4 

1860.  Mr  Roger,        do.,   ....    0  16  3 

1861.  Mr  Ro^r,        do.,  ....    0  16  2 
Mr    GilUea,    Poetagea, 

&c., 1  1  6 

ToUl  Expenditure. £7  5  3 

Balance  transferred  to  Central 

Fond  (see  Table  I.},... 7  6  0 

£14  11  3 


TABLE   III.^-OENERAL  ABSTRACT. 

Total  Amount  of  Debt,  £3086    0    0 

Amount  raised  by  Congregationa, £1969    0    0 

„      Mr  Ferguson's  Trosteefli     500    0    0 

„       Central  Fund,  569  16    0 

3038  16    0 


Balance  in  farour  of  Scheme,  traDsferred  to  Synod  Fund,  ...  £2  16    0 

In  concluding  this  Report,  and  in  now  banding  over  the  Scheme  as  above  ex- 
hibited to  the  Synod,  your  Committee  do  not  consider  it  necessaiy  to  indulge  in  any 
lengthened  remarks.  That,  in  the  good  providence  of  Qod,  a  great  work  has  been 
effected  on  behalf  of  the  seoUon  of  the  Chureh  to  which  we  belong  need  scarcely 
be  stated.  The  liquidation  of  upwards  of  £3000  of  debt  would  be  accounted  aa  no 
small  affair  even  by  the  men  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent  annual  saving  of  at 
least  £150  of  interest  would  be  regarded,  as  not  less  so.  Shall  it  be  looked  upon 
in  a  different  light  by  the  professed  servants  of  Christ,  particularly  when  it  is  oon* 
sidered  that  the  debt  was  resting  upon  the  material  edifices  in  which  His  ordinances 
are  administered  ?  A ssuredly  not.  That  the  house  of  God  should  be  in  debt,  and  atill 
more,  that  it  should  be  lying  under  a  heavy  load  of  debt,  appears  at  once  to  be  an 
unseemly  thing.  When,  therefore,  it  has  been  delivered  from  the  oppressive  burden, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  as  well  as  a  good  work. 

The  cheerful,  cordial,  and  harmonious  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been 
performed  is  no  leas  worthy  of  remark,  and  is  most  encouraging.  Through  the 
united  efforts  of  the  great  body  of  the  ministers,  office-bearera,  and  people,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Synod,  aided  by  the  generous  grant  from  the  Ferguson  Bequest, 
has  the  work  been  accomplished.  The  rich  have  given  of  their  abundance,  and  the 
poor  out  of  tbeir  poverty ;  and  together,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  have  they  been 
successful  in  gaining  the  object  they  had  in  view.  Sorely  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
token  for  good  that  the  Lord  has  yet  some  good  in  store  for  us,  and  that  he  will 
employ  us  as  feeble  instruments  in  His  hands  for  promoting  His  cause,  and  advancing 
His  glory  on  the  earth. 

And  now  that  the  oppressive  load  of  debt  has  been  removed,  an  important  in- 
quiry suggests  itself,  viz..  What  are  the  special  duties  and  responsibilities  devolving 
upon  the  Synod,  and  devolving  upon  the  Chureh  at  large,  from  this  signal  benefit 
which  has  been  conferred  ?  Tour  Committee  would  simply  put  the  question,  not 
feeling  themselves  called  upon  to  respond  to  it,  but  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  and 
judgment  of  the  Court,  after  mature  and  prayerful  deliberation,  U>  do  so.    At  the 
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nine  timo,  yonr  Committee  woold  take  leave  to  express  their  deep  conviction,  that 
U  18  a  qoeetion  of  solemn  and  weighty  import,  directly  arising  out  of  the  circam- 
Btanoes  in  which  the  Synod  is  now  placed.  They  feel  convinced  that  the  great 
Head  of  the  Chnrch  has  not  wronght  this  deliverance  for  ns  for  nonght — that  He  has 
iherehy  laid  us  under  higher  ohligations  to  serve  Him,  to  cleave  to  Him,  and  to 
honour  Him.  And  whether  it  he  in  the  way  of  more  efficiently  maintaining  divine 
ordinances  among  ourselves  (which  your  Committee  may  state  was  one  special 
object  that  not  a  few  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Scheme  had  in  view),  or 
whether  in  the  way  of  giving  more  liberally  for  the  support  of  our  Home  Missionary 
operations,  or  of  adopting  some  special  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  great 
public  cause  which  Christ  has  entrusted  to  our  hands,  or  in  all  these  ways  con- 
jointly, still  the  imperative  duty  upon  all  is,  that  they  should  more  zealously  and 
faithfully  empby  their  energies  in  the  service  of  the  great  Redeemer.  Encouraged, 
then,  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  expressing  our  gratitude  to  Qod  for  His  dis> 
tinguished  goodness,  and  animated  by  the  precious  promises  of  His  Word,  let  us  go 
forward  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  Qod,  doing  His  will,  and  seeking  His 
^loiy,  assured  that  He  will  fulfil  His  gracious  declaration  in  our  experience,  **  Bring 
ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  bouse ;  and 
prove  me  now  herewith,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour 
you  oat  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 
Beported  in  name  of  the  Committee  by 
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The  remainder  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
Testimony  (consisting  of  393  copies) 
have  been  disposed  of  as  follows,  viz. : 


At  la.  Afc  It.  8d. 


.  Aberdeen,  »«^«»  12 

1  Ayr,  -... —  39 

I  Carluke,  .»«.»«*.^  16 
Caatleton,  «,«^«.«.  48 
'  Coapar- Angus, «.  7 
Dundee,  ,^^^^^  24 
Edinburgh,^.^'.  1 
Olas^ow,«r«.««^..  8 
Kilwinning,  ^^«.  9 
Kirriemuir,  .r..^..    6 

Midholm, 14 

;  Perth, 6 

,  Pollockshaws,^^.  48 
^  Shottsbum,«^^«  ... 
I  Thurso,*. *»<■***.«.«>  .•■ 
•     Do. 18 


24 
39 
16 

.•• 
5 
6 
4 

19 
9 
1 
4 
6 

... 
6 
3 


£2 

4 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


2    0 

7    9 


16 
8 


3 

18 


0 
0 


13  3 

11  6 

6  0 

6  9 
0  3 

7  3 
19  0 
13  6 

8  0 
7  6 


9 
0 


251     142    £21     8     6 


April  30,  1861. 

By  transfer  to  Synod  Fund,  £10  10  6 

„   transfer  to  do.  (1859),     10    0  Q 

„  Balance  due  by  Thurso,      0  18  0 


£21     8     6 
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FUND  FOB  AQED  AND  INFIRM  MINISTEB& 


To  Balance  of  last  Acc<mnt»« 
jiril  80, 186L 

To  CoUectiona— 
AberdeeD, ^  £2     2 


£85  11     6 


Arbroath, 

Aochinleck, 

Ayr,. 


4V«fi«>ltfV4k«0IP«IPtfWi«P 


mf^m^m^m^m^m^m^mm^ 


Balmollo, 
i>inaj,  —^ooo— 
Guioke,«. 


^I0i0m^mm0^m 


CastletoD,. 
aoIa» 
CobDooell,  tfMMw 


«W«l»iM*«MW 


Coapar-ADgQS, 

Dromore,  .mmm.. 

Edinbotgh, 

GUBgow, 

Eiriald;, 


0  7 
0  15 
3  7 
0  10 
1 
8 

3  10 
0  10 
8  0 
0  19 


0 
6 
4 
2 
0 
6  8 
3    0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
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I  «*ik»^w»«»tfw«WM^tfv«i*«*4w 


KirkiDtilioch, 

Kilmarnock, 

Kilvinning, 

Kirriemmr, 

Kidholm, 

Ptrth, 

PoIlockBhawB,  ^«.«>«, 

Sbottsbarn,  • 

Stranraer,, 

Toberdony^ 

Do.       (1860), 

1  QUiBO,    ««nip«i»«i»<w  t»  »»wm 


8  0 
0  10 
2    0 


8 
0 
0 


April,  IMl. 

By  Payment  to  late  Rev.  Jamea 

Anderson,  Carlake,  a**.'^    £10    0    0 
,,  BoUnce  to  new  Account,  «    168    2  10 


0    8    6 


•■^•••W*"'!*** 


1  0 
3  10 
1     6 

1  0 

2  0 
6  0 
0  15 
0  15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


42  17    4 

Legacy  by  late  Mrs  Smith,  Kil- 
«-inning,  £50,  less  charges,  «    49  14    0 

£178    2  10 


£178    2  10 


STUDENTS'  FUND. 


April  21,  I860. 
To  Balance  of  last  Accoant,..^ 

April  30, 1861. 
A  Friend,  per  Rev.  W. 

Robertson,  Dnndee,  £5    0 
A  Friend,  Tbarso,  <.^    1     0 

Do.,     Clola, 1    0 

Do,     Perth, 0  10 

AWorking  Man,  Kirk 

intillocn,  ^^^s,.,.^, 
Bible  Class   of  Rev. 

John  Ritchie,,.^.,^^ 
ADElderinShottobnrn 

Congregation,  ««^«    0 
Aa   fiider   in    Perth 

COT^gation, 1 

A  Fnend,    per  Rev. 

Thomas  Manson,.^    10    0 
Proceeds  of   Sale    of 

Synod  Sermon,  «^«    10    6 

I^k  Interest,  ^>^^..^^^^.»^^ 


£45  16    1 


0 
0 
0 
0 

..    0  10  0 

1  11  0 

0    5  0 

0  0 


April  30,  1861. 
By  Payments  to  Students,  ••«.« 
„   Balance  to  new  Account, 


12  16 
4  14 


6 
8 


£68    7    8 


0 
7 


0 
3 


£63    7    8 
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EECENT  MEETINGS  OP  THE  PBESBYTEBIAN 

CHUBCH  COUBTS. 

We  had  oocaaion  in  last  nmnber  to  notioe  the  present  aspects  c^  the 
BritiBh  Churches.  The  annual  meetings  of  their  Ecclesiastica]  Courts, 
since  held,  not  onlj  illustrate  anc(  confirm  the  views  then  propounded, 
but  furnish  fresh  evidence  of  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  of  the  age. 
At  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  social  convulsions  are  shaking 
both  ecclesiastical  and  political  systems  throughout  the  world,  one 
would  suppose  that  special  care  diould  be  taken  of  the  interests  of 
truth,  by  those,  at  least,  who  have  felt  constrained  1^  separate  from 
other  churches,  and  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  enjoyment  of 
religious  liberty.  We  might  sappoae,  that  wiih  the  deepest  senile 
of  the  evils  of  division,  and  the  most  ardent  desire  for  union,  there 
would  be  a  primary  regard  to  the  authority  of  Gk)d,  and  a  holy  jealousy 
lest  His  truth  should  be  sacrificed.  But,  unhappily,  the  very  reverse 
of  this  is  one  leading  characteristio  of  our  times.  The  honour  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  together  with  the  glorification  of  Court  leaders, 
seems  more  important  than  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cnurch's  testimony. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  missionary  zeal  wluch  pervades  many 
sections  of  the  Church,  nor  to  the  activity  of  their  ministers  and 
members  in  efforts  to  revive  and  extend  morality  and  religion.  We 
can  duly  appreciate  the  liberality  of  those  who  are  casting  their 
princely  donations  into  the  Lord's  treasuiy.  We  can  sympathise 
with,  and  admire,  all  that  is  good,  and  great,  and  noble,  and  disinter- 
ested, in  the  schemes  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  now  filling  up 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  Churches ;  but  we  cannot  accept  these 
in  lieu  of  a  testimony  for  Bible  truth,  neither  can  we  receive  them  as 
the  fruits  of  genuine  piety,  in  the  absence  of  a  primary  regard  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  Zion's  King.  Like  the  tithing  of  *^  the  mint,  and 
anise,  and  cummin,"  the  best  gifts  of  men  cannot  be  accepted  without 
a  supreme  regard  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  of  Christ's  house, 
and  the  maintenance  of  trutii,  righteousness,  judgment,  and  mercy,  in 
the  administration  of  ELis  institutions  and  ordinances.  GThere  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  philanthropic  zeal  of  the  Church  is  outrunning 
her  regard  to  'Uhe  faith"  once  *' delivered  to  the  saints,"  while  her 
competition  for  popular  £Eivour  is  sadly  interfering  with  a  full  and 
fiEuthful  exhibition  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  there  is  yet 
another  stage  of  development.  There  is  but  a  narrow  boundary 
between  indifference  to,  and  the  persecution  of,  the  truth.  Already 
some  sections  of  the  Church  are  giving  lamentable  evidence  that  they 
are  ready  to  cross  that  boundary.  The  climax  of  latitudinarian  in- 
difference is  the  covered  pathway  to  latitudinarian  intolerance ;  and 
we  regret  to  add  that  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  left  on  record  one  sad  case  of  tyranny,  which  in  some  of  its 
phases  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Dissenting  Churches.* 

*  We  allade  to  the  dednon  of  the  Free  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  fVee  Prosby- 
terian  Ohmch  of  Victoria. 
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In  noticing  the  recent  action  of  the  Presbyterian  Courts,  we  shall 
confine  our.  remarks  chiefly  to  its  bearings  npon  the  interests  of  tnith 
and  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  The  general  business  of  these 
Courts  is  already  known  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  intelligence, 
and  is  in  its  details  beyond  the  limits  of  our  space.  We  shall  com- 
mence with 

THB   ENGLISH   PREBBYTEBIAN   SYNOD. 

This  Court  met  on  the  15th  of  April,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Canning  Street,  Liverpool.  The  business,  in  general,  was  of  a  routine 
character,  and  very  meagrely  reported  We  observe  that  there  was 
a  communication  from  &e  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  America ; 
bat  as  this  communication  was  not  given  in  the  only  report  to  which 
we  have  access,  we  cannot  say  anything  of  its  character.  As  matter 
of  information  to  our  readers,  we  insert  the  statistics  of  that  Church, 
as  stated  in  their  communication.  They  have  a  General  Assembly, 
with  4  subordinate  Synods,  and  42  Presbyteries ;  about  60,000  com- 
municants, 425  ministers,  60  probationers,  and  100  students  of  theo- 
logy ;  together  with  3  theological  seminaries  and  3  colleges,  under  the 
care  and  control  of  the  different  Synods.  They  have  no  connection 
with  slavery.  Dr  H^Crie,  in  seconding  a  motion  in  reference  to  a 
reply  to  their  communication,  while  showing  that  the  ministers  of 
this  Church  were  excluded  from  the  slave-holding  States,  added, 
**  Without  giving  up  any  of  their  fraternal  connections  with  their  older 
Presbyterian  brethren  in  America,  he  thought  they  should  convey  to 
the  Church  such  an  expression  of  their  friendly  feeling  as  to  show 
that  they  sincerely  Sympathised  with  them  in  the  position  which  they 
occupied,  and  were  disposed  to  regard  them  as  brethren  in  the  Lord." 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  fraternal  connections 
with  the  older  Presbyterian  brethren,  who  are  the  advocates  of  slavery, 
and  also  sincere  sympathy  with  those  who  denounce  slavery  in  their 
judicial  testimony.  These  bodies,  which  cannot  unite  in  America, 
because  ofslaoery  and  many  other  matters  connected  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  administration  of  the  Church,  can  nevertheless  find  a  meet- 
ing-place in  the  bosom  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church.  We 
leave  it  to  Dr  M'Crie  to  reconcile  tlus  and  similar  anomalies  of  modem 
times.  Dr  M'Crie  also  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Union,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  union 
with  the  United  Presbyterians  in  England  were  fast  disappearing, 
and  concluding  with  the  proposal  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  which  was  agreed 
to.  We  have  no  fiiult  to  find  with  these  strong  desires  after  union. 
The  drcumstances  of  Presbyterians  in  England  specially  urge  the  re- 
union of  its  divided  sections.  What  we  lament  is,  the  absence  of 
anything  like  a  conscientious  comparison  of  differences,  or  attempt  to 
remove  them  by  a  return  to  scriptural  principles.  Everything  is 
done  to  conceal  or  compromise  the  real  grounds  of  separation,  while 
there  seems  no  jealousy  for  the  interests  of  truth — ^no  evidence  of 
sorrow  for  the  sinful  causes  of  former  separations.  As  &r  as  the 
general  report  bears,  the  idea  is,  that  the  united  body  may  present  a 
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more  extended  front,  or  btdk  Lu^r  in  the  English  eye,  without  regard 
to  the  constitational  ground  upon  which  the  united  Church  shall 
meet  the  various  questions  which  may  arise,  or  bear  fiedthful  testiQiony 
to  the  truth  of  Qod,  in  the  midst  of  sectarian  and  erastian  organiza- 
tions. To  realize  aright  the  duty  of  union,  we  must  look  to  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  Church's  Hving  Head  rather  than  to  local  circumstances, 
and  to  the  basis  of  divine  truth  rather  than  to  the  basis  of  policy. 
The  union  which  the  Bible  indicates,  is  union  in  the  truth  of  Ood, 
and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of  grace. 
Everything  short  of  this  will  terminate  in  the  suppression  of  tmthf  or 
in  the  division  of  the  Church.  As  Dr  M^Crie  has  set  himself  80 
heartily  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Churches,  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  study  anew  his  father's  ^'  Sermons  on  Unity,"  where  the  truth 
of  Qod  is  everywhere  supreme,  and  mere  policy  is  shown  to  be  alike 
the  enemy  of  truth  and  a  snare  to  the  consciences  of  men. 

There  is  one  anomaly  in  the  English  Presbyterian  Church^ the  lack 
of  students.  Last  year  they  only  amounted  to  eight— four  less  than 
were  in  attendance  during  the  last  Hall  over  which  the  Doctor  pre- 
sided in  the  Original  Secession  Church.  In  those  days  of  rage  for 
union,  we  heard  much  about  a  broader  platform  npon  which  to 
unfiirl  the  banner  for  the  whole  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Refor- 
mation ;  but,  sad  to  say,  the  banner  has  never  eince  appeared,  while 
the  narrower  platform  of  professional  influence  has  been  converted 
into  a  mere  union  battery,  on  which  is  hoisted  the  latitndinarian  flag— • 
the  signal  of  distress  for  popular  favour.  We  do  not  write  in  envy,  for 
there  has  been  little  gained  by  the  Doctor  and  his  associates  in  the 
matter  of  union  that  any  man  could  desire ;  but  we  do  write  with 
deep  regret  that  our  former  brethren  should  have  proved  as  recreant 
to  ^eir  promises,  made  at  the  disruption  of  our  Synod  in  order  to 
union,  as  they  were  to  their  ordination  vows  in  obtaining  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  the  Free  Church.  Let  others  take  warning  by  their 
example,  lest  they  may  be  found  dragging  down,  rather  than  elevat- 
ing, the  Churches  with  which  they  may  seek  amalgamation  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  principle.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  unions  in 
prospect  be  not  similar  in  their  results  to  that  of  our  own  brethren  in 
their  coalition  with  the  Free  Church.  The  broader  platform  has  been 
gained,  but  there  has  been  no  re-exhibition  of  the  testimony  there. 
Upon  questions  of  principle,  our  quondam  brethren  are  generally  found 
on  the  latitndinarian  side.  Instead  of  helping  those  who  would  ele- 
vate the  Churches  to  the  Second  Beformation  platform,  not  a  few  are 
ready  to  bring  her  down  to  the  level  of  modem  latitudinarianism. 
England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  specially  needs  Presbyteriam'sm  of  the 
original  type,  that  can  brave  alike  the  erastianism  of  lordly  prelacy, 
and  the  laxi^  of  an  indefinite  sectarianism. 

THE   REFORMED   PRESBYTERIAN   SYNOD. 

This  Court  met  on  Monday,  6th  May,  in  the  Beformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  Qeorge  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  Besides  the  ordinary 
routine  business,  there  was  a  lengthened  discussion  on  oaths  to 
Government — the  volunteer  movement— and  the  elective  franchise. 
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The  nature  of  the  discussion  is  indicated  by  the  following  overture 
from  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  out  of  which  it  chiefly 
arose: — 

"  Wbereas,  within  the  last  two  years,  there  have  been  formed  many  companiea  of 
rifle  Tolonteers,  and  whereas  several  members  and  office-bearen  of  this  Chnrch 
haye  entered  sach  companies,  it  is  hombly  overtnred  that  your  reverend  Court 
would  take  this  matter  into  foil  consideration,  and  give  a  olear  and  definite  ex- 
preasion  of  its  sentiments,  so  as  to  guide  the  inferior  Courts  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  followed  in  such  cases. 

"  And  whereas  there  is  a  widely  spread  and  increasing  opinion  throughout  the 
Chnrch,  that  the  oath  administered  to  members  of  Parliament  and  Town  Councils, 
and  taken  by  members  of  the  above-mentioned  companies  of  rifle  volunteers,  does 
not,  either  in  the  plain  or  literal  meaning  of  it,  or  in  the  intentions  of  those  who 
framed  it,  preclude  any  legitimate  endeavour  at  constitutional  reform,  and  is  not  to 
be  constructively  interpreted  as  reduplicating  upon  the  coronation  oath,  it  is 
hunUy  ^vertured  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  this  Court  to  enter  into  com- 
mnnication,  by  deputation  or  otherwise,  as  the  Synod  may  judge  expedient,  with 
the  recognized  law  authorities  of  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the 
above  opinion  be  correct ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  appearing  that  the  construction 
put  upon  this  oath  by  our  Church  is  that  intended  by  the  framers  of  it,  that  that 
Committee  be  anthoriaed  to  lay  before  Government  the  difficulties  pressing  upon 
our  members,  and  to  use  aU  legitimate  means  to  procure  relief  for  such  difficnltieB. 

"  Ajid  whereas,  notwithstanding  various  enactments  of  Synod  enjoining  upon 
SessioDs  to  exerdae  discipline  for  the  use  of  the  elective  inmchise,  with  ultimate 
ezpoliion  for  the  same,  the  franchise  is  extensively  used  by  members  and  office- 
bearers of  the  Church;  and  whereas,  further.  Sessions  find  increasing  difficulties  in 
bringing  home  to  the  consciences  of  voters  a  sense  of  moral  delinquency,  as  baaed  upon 
the  assnmed  identity  of  the  voter  with  the  representative,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  individuals  is  fiir  from  uniform, — it  is  humbly  overtared  that  your  reverend 
Court  should  consider  if  it  would  not  lead  more  to  harmony,  increase,  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  Cljurch,  that,  while  maintaining  our  protest  against,  and  our  dis- 
sent from,  the  evils  of  the  British  constitution,  and  warning  the  members  of  the 
Church  against  identifying  themselves  with  such  evils,  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
should  be  declared  not  to  form  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  suspension  and  ultimate 
exclmnon  from  the  Church  of  members  otherwise  firmly  attached  to  her  principles ; 
and  that  if  a  resolution  in  the  last  part  of  the  overture  be  deemed  uUra  viret  of 
this  Synod,  and  be  regarded  as  involving  an  organic  change  in  the  principles  of 
the  Church,  it  would  please  your  reverend  Court  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  frame 
at  this  meeting  an  overture  to  be  sent  down  for  the  opinion  of  Sessions  and  Presby- 
teries." 

Mr  Anderson,  Loanhead,  moved,  **  That  this  Court,  having  considered  the  over- 
ture, feel  themselves  bound  to  refuse  it — express  their  continued  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church,  as  these  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
her  testimony — ^and  instruct  all  Sessions  of  the  Church  to  deal  with  all  cases  that 
may  come  before  them  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  scriptural  testimony 
of  the  Church." 

Mr  M'Dermid  moved,  as  an  amendment,  ''That  the  overture  from  the  Presbyteiy 
of  Damfnes,  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  Church,  make  it  manifest  that  a 
Committee  should  forthwith  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  soundness  of  the 
views  hitherto  prevalent  among  them  as  to  the  political  identity  between  the  re- 
presentative and  his  constituents,  and  as  to  what  is  involved  in  taking  the  oath  of 
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ollegianco ;  and  that,  in  the  moaatiiiie,  Sesnons  wiU  not  be  required  to  esdnde 
from  the  privilegee  of  the  Church  those  who  eotertained  doabte  or  difiScoltiee  on 
these  matters/' 

Ailer  an  animated  discussioo,  Mr  M'Dermid  added  to  his  amendment,  "  Bot,  at 
the  same  time,  members  of  the  Gharch  are  eamestlj  recommended  to  abstain  from 
▼oting  at  elections  and  otherwise."  The  Synod  divided,  when  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  31  to  11. 

"  The  following  members  dissented : — The  Rev.  Messrs  William  Anderson,  Peter 
Carmichael,  David  Henderson,  Thomas  Martin,  and  R.  T.  Martin.  Elden— 
Messrs  Thomas  Melrose,  John  Martin,  Thomas  Johnstone,  William  Roddick,  Peter 
M'Oregor,  and  Qeorge  Hunter." 

We  purposely  refrain  at  present  from  any  comment  upon  this  de- 
cision of  ^e  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod.  Presuming  that  the 
statements  in  the  overture  are  correct  in  reference  to  the  inconsistency 
of  practice  with  the  well-known  principles  of  the  Testimony,  it  is 
Burely  high  time  to  take  the  whole  matters  connected  with  their  rela- 
tions to  the  State  into  consideration.  Until  the  Court  shall  determine 
the  future  course  of  action,  we  hold  our  remarks  in  abeyance,  while  we 
beg  to  add,  that  if  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  suspended  until  the  Committee  now  appointed  reports, 
it  seems  a  necessary  corollary  that  the  terms  of  ministerial  and  ecclesi- 
astical fellowship,  bearing  upon  these  principles,  must  also  be  held  in 
abeyance.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  Presbytery  putting  a  formula  to 
ministers,  or  a  Session  putting  terms  of  communion  to  members, 
while  there  is  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  see  whether  the  Ghmch's 
testimony  on  these  -points  may  not  be  based  upon  a  misconception. 
This  is  certainly  a  new  and  anomalous  position,  but  yet  far  more 
creditable  than  holding  a  distinct  testimony  before  the  world,  and 
acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  its  principles. 

THE   UNITED   PRESBYTERIAN   SYNOD. 

« 

This  Court  met  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th 
May,  and  was  opened  with  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Harper.  As 
reported  in  the  Scottish  Guardian,  it  seemed  to  strike  the  key-note 
of  modem  latitudinarian  unionists. 

In  speaking  of  the  nnion  of  Churches,  he  is  represented  as  saying,  "  Were 
there  any  proposals  for  union  with  another  body — say  the  Free  Church — which 
there  was  not,  but  he  used  it  as  an  illustration, — he  would  say,  let  matters  of 
difference  be  matters  of  forbearance.  Let  each  have  liberty  to  hold  his  opinion  on 
the  point,  or  points,  on  which  they  differed,  and  let  them  stand  on  common  ground. 
This  he  held  to  be  bettor  than  to  attempt  a  settlement  on  the  points  of  difference 
in  which  both  should  coincide,  as  if  the  difference  were  such  as  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  reduce  it  to  next  of  nothing.    Such  an  engagement  would  partake  of  the 

character  either  of  concealment  or  compromise Whether  they  called 

the  difference  a  chink  or  a  chasm,  it  could  not  be  bridged.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  span  the  difference  by  a  slim  suspension-bridge,  sure  to  vibrate  when  the  breeze 
rises,  how  much  better  to  fill  up  the  gap  by  burying  prejudices  and  mistrusts,  and 
allowing  brethren  to  hold  their  own  opinions  on  things  in  reference  to  which  they 
were  variously  minded." 

This  is  plain  language,  and  liberty  with  a  vengeance.     Where,  we 
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askf  is  the  common  ground  if  each  man  is  admissible,  whatever  may 
be  his  opinions  ?  Opinions  may  be  directly  opposed  in  matters  of 
fiuth,  modes  of  worship,  iK)litical  and  relative  duties  ;  but  no  matter, 
union  is  safe — union  is  desirable.  If  the  '^sHm  suspension-bridge," 
which  might  be  erected  to  conceal  or  compromise  differences,  is  liable 
to  be  shi^en  by  the  rinng  breeze^'is  there  no  danger  of  the  Church 
being  shaken  which  has  nothing  stronger  than  an  act  of  forbearance 
to  preserve  its  external  union,  while  its  ministers  and  members  are 
'^carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,''  and  personal  opinion  as- 
sumes the  place  of  the  supremacy  of  Christ  ?  There  is  nothing  plainer 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  than  the  doctrine  of  her 
unity  in  the  faith,  and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  ordinances; 
hence  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  such  principles  of 
union  as  these,  now  propounded,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  Word 
and  will  of  Ood.  We  admit,  with  Dr  Harper,  that  ^^  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  emphatically  the  representative  of  union  ; ''  but  it 
is  of  that  modem  latitudinarian  union,  which  deprives  the  Church  of 
her  primary  character  as  a  witness  for  Christ. 

Beytvals. — ^The  subject  of  Revival  was  duly  considered,  and  brought 
out  much  intelligence  regarding  its  progress  and  extension.  As  one 
of  its  fruits,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  liberality.  In  1858 
die  aggregate  stipends  of  the  whole  Church  amounted  to  ^68,020, 
while  in  1860  the  aggregate  was  £78,204.  Considering  the  extent 
of  the  revival  excitement  felt  in  many  quarters,  the  variety  of  agency 
in  operation,  the  uncertain  or  erroneous  doctrines  which  are  being 
promulgated,  and  the  irregularities  common  to  promiscuous  meetings 
and  management,  we  would  have  desiderated  something  more  definite 
in  regard  to  the  order  of  Christ's  house,  the  honour  of  His  appointed 
ordinances  and  office-bearers,  and  the  necessity  of  holding  fast  the 
great  constitutional  and  scriptural  principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  but  there  seems  little  godly  jealously,  either  in  regard  to 
doctrine  or  scriptural  policy.  With  such  enlarged  charity,  and  free 
communion  as  an  ecclesiastical  principle,  one  is  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  planting  of  new  churches  in  localities  where  little 
needed,  and  where,  at  all  events,  it  must  add  another  to  the  existing 
divisions  without  necessity. 

Thb  Srritual  Indbfendenge  of  the  Church. — We  are  happy  to 
see,  that  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  some  (it  must  be  unwittingly) 
to  bring  the  Church  down  to  the  supervision  of  the  legal  Courts,  the 
U.  P.  83mod  has  by  a  large  majority  re-echoed  the  Church's  spiritual 
ind^endence. 

Many  other  items  of  business  might  be  noticed  did  space  permit. 
For  the  liberality  and  missionary  zeal  manifested,  the  U.  P.  Church 
deserves  all  credit,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Were  her  zeal  for 
the  truth,  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Gk)d,  such  as  that  of  ^'  the  Pres- 
byterian fathers,''  from  whom  she  would  have  us  to  trace  her  descent, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  she  might  efiect  in  the  revival  of  Keforma- 
tion  principles.  But  it  is  here  that  her  Courts  present  the  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  Courts  of  the  early  Secession.  In  the  latter, 
truth  and  principle  reigned  supreme.      Judicial  action  in  reference  to 
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abotindmg  error  and  immorality,  and  in  defence  of  tmth  and  practicai 
godliness,  occupied  a  chief  place.  In  reference  to  all  that  has  been 
achieyed  in  regeurd  to  HbenJity  and  missionary  zeal,  we  would  simply 
say,  in  the  language  of  Christ,  '^  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  landmarks  between  tnlth  and  error  are  being  removed, 
when  tractarianism  and  scepticism  are  blighting  the  Protestantism  of 
England,  and  when  Popery  and  latitudinarianism  are  enfeebling  or 
restraining  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  there  should  not  be  heard 
a  more  certain  sound  from  the  annual  Synod  of  this  and  oilier 
Dissenting  Churches. 

THE   TWO   GENERAL  ASSEMBUES. 

We  regret  that  remaining  space  forbids  such  a  notice  of  both 
these  Ecclesiastical  Courts  as  their  position  and  influence  merit 
General  Assemblies  are  associated  with  the  leading  events  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  Scotland  since  the  Beformation.  As  matters  now 
stand,  there  is  divided  influence  and  divided  interest.  Both  meet  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  city,  and  each  attracts  its  train  of  devoted 
admirers.  There  are  some  things  which  both  could  want,  withont 
impairing  their  energy  or  restricting  their  legitimate  influence.  We 
cannot  speak  firom  personal  experience ;  but  from  carefiil  reading  of 
the  reports,  we  feel  convinced  that  there  are  some  matters  of  ostenta- 
tion connected  with  both,  which  tend  little  to  produce  that  frame  of 
mind  necessary  to  engage  in  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  judgment — ^nay, 
which  tend  to  detract  from  that  spirituality  and  solemnity  so  necessary 
to  the  position  of  judges  sitting  in  Christ's  name,  deliherating  about 
the  affidrs  of  His  house.  We  feel  convinced  that  there  are  many 
things  which  tend  to  foster  pride,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  party  and 
policy,  and  to  organize  the  members  of  the  respective  Courts  under 
ecclesiastical  leaders,  whOe  there  ought  to  be  one  Master  only,  even 
Christ  the  King. 

Without  defiling  in  what  way  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign 
ought  to  exhibit  his  interest  in,  and  regard  for,  the  honour  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  empty  parade  of  the 
Queen's  Commissioner  on  the  day  of  meeting,  and  the  levees  held  on 
subsequent  occasions,  tend  very  much  to  unfit  the  minds  of  ministers 
and  elders  for  the  solemn  duties  to  which  they  are  called  as  judges  m 
Christ's  name.  They  would  be  more  than  men  indeed,  if  ihe  pomp, 
and  glitter,  and  show,  associated  with  the  representative  of  eartily 
majesty  did  not,  in  a  measure  at  least,  obscure  the  glory  of  the  King 
of  Zion. 

Though  deprived  of  such  State  recognition,  the  Free  Assembly  is 
not  a  little  in  danger  of  temptation  from  the  same  source.  It  is  ^^^ 
there  can  be  no  commissioner — no  cavalcade — ^no  State  officers  or 
soldiers  to  guard  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in  their  deli- 
berative councils  ;  but  the  same  forms  are  observed,  the  same  wi*^^ 
costume  for  their  Moderator ;  and  the  last  two  meetings  have  restored 
a  species  of  reception,  not  by  the  commissioner,  but  by  the  Moderator. 
Nor  is  there  wanting  evidence  of  party  spirit,  policy,  and  worldly  in- 
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flnence,  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  EsUbUshed 
Church.  These  are  things  which,  we  feel  persoaded,  must  ever  tend 
to  pride — to  the  love  of  power — ^to  the  flattery  of  the  great — ^and  to 
the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  duties  in  a  mere  political  i^irit.  It  is 
the  prevalence  of  such  things  that  produces  such  a  contrast  between 
the  spirit  pervading  the  humblest  meeting  for  social  prayer,  and  that 
which  is,  alas  I  too  common  in  the  Courts  of  the  Lord's  house.  Were  it 
not  for  the  ostensible  fact  that  at  each  sederunt  the  Court  is  constituted 
by  prayer,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  feel  convinced,  at  times,  that  it  was  a  Court  of 
Clirist  at  all.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  remark  of  a  godly  editor,  in 
the  habit  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  Church  Courts,  that  '^he 
returned  from  each  annual  meeting  of  Assembly  a  few  points  lower 
in  spirituality,  and  scarcely  able  at  times  to  realize  a  sense  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  or  the  indications  of  His  will  in  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings." 

But  while  we  make  these  remarks  in  general,  as  applicable  to  both 
Assemblies,  and  many  other  Courts  with  less  pretensions  and  fewer 
temptations,  we  think  there  must  appear  a  very  parked  contrast  in 
the  two  Supreme  Courts  under  consideration.  In  the  Established 
Assembly — with  its  many  legal  questions  and  legal  pleaders — ^with 
contested  settlements,  and  trials  of  deliDquents — ^with  its  traditional 
policy — its  party  leaders  and  party  triumphs, — there  is  much  that  is 
calcidated  to  drag  down  the  most  spiritual  mind  from  the  higher  plat- 
form of  responsible  action,  under  the  authority  and  for  the  glory  of 
Christ.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied,  that  there  is  much  in  the 
spirit  and  modes  of  operation,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  matters  to  be  ad- 
judicated upon,  which  are  secularizing — we  had  almost  said  carnalizing 
— ^in  no  ordinary  degree ;  while  there  is  lacking,  at  the  same  time,  those 
ennobling  questions  that  are  associated  with  the  defence  of  truth,  and 
the  scriptural  adjustment  of  which  bears  upon  the  glory  of  Christ  the 
King.  In  such  struggles  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  her  in- 
dependence, when  Henderson,  in  disregard  of  the  formal  dissolution  of 
the  Court  by  the  Ring's  commissioner,  protested  in  the  name  of  her 
living  Head  for  the  right  of  doing  His  work  under  His  authority— or 
when  all  ranks  were  pledging  themselves  to  God  in  the  oath  of  the  Cove- 
nant— or  even  such  as  that  which  found  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  solemn  convocation  prior  to  the  Disruption — it  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  all  that  Christ  was  there — that  His  counsels  were 
sought,  and  that  members  of  Church  Courts  felt  the  nearness  to  His 
throne,  and  the  solemnity  of  acting  and  judging  in  the  matters  of  His 
kingdom.  We  admit  that  such  occasions  can  only  be  realized  when 
the  dangers  of  the  Church  lead  ministers  and  members  to  a  sense  of 
their  absolute  dependence  upon  the  enthroned  Mediator.  But  the  spirit 
of  these  great  occasions  might  and  ought  to  be  maintained  by  those 
who  meet  for  ecclesiastical  judgment,  who  are  entrusted  with  office 
in  Christ's  house,  and  shall  tiiemselves  ere  long  be  called  to  account 
at  His  bar,  and  judged  in  reference  to  judicial  as  well  as  all  other  actions. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established  Church  seem  very  tame  and  monotonous.    Were  it  not 
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for  the  annual  cases  of  intrusion  appeals,  and  the  recent  skirmishing 
upon  the  Scottish  Benefices  Act,  there  would  be  little  to  interest  the 
general  observer. 

There  is  one  striking  difference  between  the  Established  and  Free 
Oeneral  Assemblies — ^the  liberality  of  the  latter  Church  compared 
with  the  former.  One  would  suppose,  that  having  all  their  tempo- 
ralities secured  by  legal  statute — that  seeing  the  people  are  to  a  great 
extent  free  of  all  expenditure  in  the  support  of  their  ministers — there 
would  be  a  large  margin  of  liberality  and  benevolence  in  connection 
with  the  schemes  of  the  Church.  That  such  is  not  the  case  will  ap- 
pear from  the  statements  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Norman  M'Leod,  when  speak- 
ing in  reference  to  the  Jewish  Mission. 

"  It  aeemed  to  him  hardly  a^ble,  yet  it  most  be  true,  that  two  handred  parishes 
of  the  Gharch  of  Scotland  had  not  given  one  farthing  towards  the  Foreign  Hissionii, 
and  that  one  handred  and  six  had  contribated  small  sums  of  from  fifteen  to  four 

shillings It  was  most  eztraodinary  that  he  shonld  find  the  charch 

of  one  of  the  dissenting  bodies  in  Glasgow  contributing  as  much  for  this  purpose 
as  the  whole  Church  of  Scotland  put  together.  (Hear,  hear.)  While  that  church  paid 
for  its  own  place  of  worship,  the  stipend  of  its  minister,  and  had  collections  for  all 
the  schemes  of  the  Church,  it  had  the  sum  of  £400  as  a  collection  for  the  Indian 
Mission.      (Applause).'* 

Such  a  statement  speaks  volumes,  and  such  facts  may  well  lead  the 
common  sense  of  humanity  to  inquire  whether  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  is  worthy  of  all  the  privileges  heaped  upon  her. 

The  decisions  in  the  three  intrusion  cases  appealed,  together  with 
the  large  majority  rejecting  a  proposal  to  go  to  Parliament  in  order 
to  obtain  a  modification  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  clearly  prove  that 
there  is  not  only  no  dislike  of  the  law  of  patronage,  but  even  general 
satisfaction  with  it,  in  the  degrading  form  in  which  it  now  hangs  as  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  parishes  of  Scotland. 

There  is  one  other  incident,  which,  if  anything  could  astonish  in  the 
present  age,  may  well  astonish  some  Presbyterians.  We  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  Principal  Tulloch  in  regard  to  church  extension  in  Eng- 
land by  the  United  Presbyterians.  The  remarks  made,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  were  received  by  the  Court,  are  certainly  characteristic 
signs  of  the  times. 

"  In  regard  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ,  he  obseryed,  and  that  with  n^gret, 
that  the  reason  they  assign  for  stepping  in  and  taking  part  in  the  work  in  London, 
and  throughout  England,  was  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Now,  he  thought  it  was  quite  improper  to  state  such  a  ground 
for  taking  part  in  the  operations  there,  for  he  believed  that  the  Church  of  England, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and 
elsewhere,  never  was  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  it  was  at  the  present  moment. 
(Applause)." 

This  sentence,  endorsed  by  the  applause  of  the  Court,  is  certainly 
ominous.  To  find  a  popular  historian,  and  the  Principal  of  a  Scotti^ 
University  in  the  supreme  Court  of  a  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  volunteer- 
ing such  evidence,  is  beyond  comprehension.  If  the  learned  Principal 
knows  anything  of  the  Puseyism  of  one  section  of  the  English  Church, 
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«nd  of  the  infidelity  of  another,  his  expression  of  belief  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  never  in  "  a  more  prosperous  state  than  at  the  pxeseni 
moment ''  is  utterly  incomprehensible,  unless  he  meant  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  National  Church,  without  taking  into  account  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  based,  or  it  may  be  that  the  learned  Frin* 
cipal  has  some  standard  of  efficiency  by  which  to  test  the  condition  of 
churches  utterly  unknown  to  other  men.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact 
that  such  a  statement  could  be  received  with  applause  by  the  supreme 
Court  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  ominous  of  evil.  If 
we  find  in  the  Edinburgh  University  a  Professor  who  is  sighing  after 
such  broad  theology  as  would  embrace  in  one  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion *'men  removed  a  whole  diameter  from  each  other''  in  doctrinal 
Bentiments — yea,  who  seems  to  regret  that  saint-worship  had  perished 
at  the  Reformation,-^while  the  Principal  of  St  Andrews  is  become 
the  defender  of  the  Prelatic  Church  against  a  charge  of  neglecting  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  which  any  one  the  least  acquainted 
with  England  knows  to  be  just, — ^it  is  high  time  that  the  Scottish 
churches  should  consider  the  state  of  our  national  Universities,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  our  young  men  are  exposed  in  pasnng  through  the 
undergraduate  classes  to  public  office. 

This  escapade  of  sectarian  bitterness  is  only  equalled  by  the  reck- 
less statement  of.  Dr  Pirie,  in  which  he  insinuated  that  the  great 
increase  of  immorality  may  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  dissent 
We  give  his  statement  as  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  audacity  worthy 
of  being  preserved. 

"  li  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  that  ever  was  presented,  he  belieTed, 
in  society,  where  a  Charoh  like  onrs — ^in  a  country  such  as  onrs,  once  celebrated 
for  betDg  the  most  moral  in  the  world — ^in  a  country  where  we  had  the  Bible  to 
read — in  a  ooantiy  where  we  professed,  he  believed,  the  purest  system  of  faith 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures — ^in  a  country  where  we  had  a  Secession,  so  strict  were 
we  on  special  points  of  a  particular  nature,  which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
explain,  because  they  were  extremely  difficult  to  be  understood, — ^it  was  most  extr»- 
ordioaiy  that  in  such  a  country  immorality  should  preyail  to  an  extent  that  never 
was  known  before.  It  was  actually  since  that  very  Secession  to  which  he  had  alluded 
that  the  evils  had  grown  worse  and  worse.  He  was  prepared  to  show,  that  since  that 
time  the  immorality  of  the  country  was  to  a  most  extraordinary  proportion  greater 
than  ever  it  was  before.  He  believed  that  this  was  owing  in  part  to  that  singular 
check  given  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  by  that  Secession.  If  they  summoned 
a  party,  that  party  immediately  professed  to  belong  to  the  Free  Church  ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Free  Church  summoned  a  party,  that  party  professed  to  belong 
to  the  Established  Church.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  discipline  of  both  was 
actually  slipping  through  their  fingers." 

We  are  reminded  by  the  above  of  the  juvenile  proverb,  "  The  sore 
nip  and  the  loud  cry."  Dr  Pirie  seems  to  forget  that  one  ground  of 
distinct  testimony-bearing  by  the  primary  Secession  was  the  neglect 
of  discipline  by  the  Established  Church,  and  he  seems  to  forget  also 
that  it  has  been  a  standing  grievance  of  the  Secession,  from  the  days 
of  Erskine  down  to  the  present  time,  that  the  Establishment  furnished 
a  city  of  refuge  for  all  fugitives  from  its  stricter  discipline.  We 
leave  the  Free  Church  to  vindicate  herself  from  the  charge,  though 
we  cannot  accept  the  statement  that  immorality  has  been  in  any 
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degree  increased  by  tbe  cause  assigned.  We  shonld  like,  however,  to 
know  from  this  observer  of  the  times,  what  has  been  tbe  probable  in- 
crease of  immorality  since  the  Established  and  other  Churches  have 
given  up  public  rebuke,  and  smoothed  the  discipline  of  Christ^ s  house 
Co  the  taste  of  modem  times.  The  evil  of  one  church  receiving  those 
under  scandal  in  neighbouring  churches  is  of  vast  magnitude ;  but  we 
do  think,  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  Pirie,  that  the  Courts 
of  the  Established  Church  are  the  last  places  where  one  might  expect 
to  hear  such  a  cause  assigned  for  the  increase  of  immorality.  We 
believe  that  the  present  state  of  our  country  may  be  attributed  to  the 
general  decline  of  family  and  personal  religion,  of  which  the  Moderat- 
ism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  brought  out  in  the  "  BecoUections  of 
Dr  Carlyle''  furnish  ample  evidence.  Until  the  authority  of  parents, 
masters,  and  magistrates  is  recognized,  and  the  moral  obligations  of 
those  in  authority  shall  be  felt  in  reference  to  the  physical  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  those  under  their  care,  there  will  be  nothing  to  stay  the 
leprosy  of  licentiousness  now  spreading  over  the  land.  Were  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  to  prohibit  the  reception  of  persons 
under  scandal  from  other  Churches,  we  feel  assured  that  there  is  not 
a  Church  in  the  land  but  would  feel  grateful  for  the  deliverance. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  the  Established  Church,  we  deeply  rogret 
that  there  is  little  to  indicate  progress — nothing  to  show  ground  of 
hope  that  she  will  speedily  return  to  her  first  love,  or  repent  and  do 
her  first  works. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH. 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  resemblances  and  contrasts  of  the  two 
Assemblies,  we  can  only  at  present  find  space  for  a  few  concluding 
remarks.  The  opening  discourse  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Dr 
Buchanan,  was  replete  with  that  taste  and  eloquence  for  which  he  is 
distinguished.  We  doubt  much,  however,  whether  his  enlogiums  on 
departed  fathers  of  the  Free  Church  were  either  in^keeping  with  the 
occasion  or  responsibility  of  an  opening  sermon.  While  it  would  be 
beautiful  and  appropriate  in  an  appendix  to  the  "  Ten  Years'  Con- 
flict," we  would  desiderate  something  else  in  the  shape  of  Gfospel,  as 
the  Lord's  message  to  the  Church  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
at  such  a  time.  We  have  nothing  like  it  in  the  Bible,  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  its  tendency  may  be  towards  hero-worship— the 
mere  admiration  of  great  men,  without  a  sufficient  appreciation  of  the 
Bible  principles  in  defence  of  which  they  became  distinguished. 

The  Finance  of  the  Church. — In  the  Assembly  papers  there  was 
given  the  following  general  abstract,  showing  the  whole  sums  raised 
for  tbe  various  objects  of  the  Free  Church  for  the  year  from  3 1st 
March,  1860,  to  30th  March,  1861  :— 

1.  SastenUtion  Fund,  ...  ...  ...  £113,462  17    7 

2.  Building  Fond,  ...  ...  ...  ...  86,539  8  lli 

3.  Congregational  Fund,  ...  ...  ...  100,134  6    H 

4.  Missions  and  Education,  ...  ...  ...  62,487  4    5 

6.  Miscellaneous,    ...  ...  ...  ...  16,759  6  11 


Totol,  £320,383    3  llf 
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Tbe  Free  Gharch  deserves  the  gratitude  of  Cbristendom  for  in- 
angarating  a  general  system  of  enlarged  liberality,  by  which  the 
resources  of  the  membership  may  be  concentrated,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  are  aware  that 
Original  Seceders  have  in  general  made  greater  sacrifices,  whether 
as  regards  ministers  or  members,  than  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Free 
Church,  in  support  of  the  truth  and  cause  of  God  ;  but  for  want  of 
concentration,  these  have  neither  been  ito  visible  nor  so  efficient  in 
reaching  the  whole  body.  Neither  have  they  yet  exhibited  to  such  an 
extent  the  application  of  individual  wealth  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Secession  cause.  But  we  believe  that  there  is  with  us  also  a  tide  of 
liberality  setting  in,  which  will  fi&r  outstrip  anything  heretofore  experi- 
enced among  Original  Seceders. 

There  is  one  item,  however,  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Free  Church, 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  herself,  and  the  feelings  of  those  con- 
cerned, might  and  ought  to  disappear  from  her  records.  We  refer  to 
the  aoQual  announcement  appearing  in  the  financial  statement,  showing 
the  number  of  ministers  not  upon  the  equal  dividend, — ^'ministers 
admitted  from  the  Original  Secession  specially  arranged  with — 12." 
In  these  days  of  enlarged  and  enlightened  charity,  one  could  hardly 
expect  that,  in  a  matter  so  paltry,  such  a  distinction  should  be  so 
long  kept  up.  We  felt  assured  that  our  brethren  did  dishonour  to 
themselves  and  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  by  entering  upon  any 
other  than  common  financial  ground.  Tbey  had  sacrificed  much  in 
defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland ;  but  their  status  was  not  previously  afiected.  Now  they 
are  within  the  bosom  of  the  Free  Church  (as  the  Bev.  George  M^Crie 
would  have  it),  ''bearing  testimony''  to  that  Church,  and  yet  they  are 
annnally  exhibited  as  the  stereotyped  "12  ministers  admitted  from  the 
Original  Secession  Synod."  If  there  must  be  "  special  arrangements" 
carried  within  the  bosom  of  a  professedly  united  Church,  we  are  at  a 
li)S8  to  see  the  practical  bearing  of  that  modern  charity,  the  boast  of 
which  is,  that  it  would  blot  out  religious  difierences.  It  may  be  that 
the  Free  Church  leaders  have  taken  ''  the  testimony"  of  our  brethren 
at  what  it  was  deemed  worth,  and  have  made  their  ''  special  an'ange- 
ments"  in  accordance  with  their  estimate. 

The  State  of  Beugion. — Tbe  Beport  on  the  State  of  Religion 
gfiven  in  by  Dr  Wood,  and  spoken  to  by  several  members,  was  most 
encouraging.  It  indicates  a  wide-spread  interest  in  religious  matters, 
and  affords  gfround  to  hopoafor  a  much  more  general  revival.  We 
wonld  have  desiderated  something  more  d^nite  regarding  the  mode 
of  guiding  and  conducting  revival  meetings.  This  may  have  been 
taken  up  at  the  subsequent  conference  of  the  whole  Court,  but  of  the 
findings  of  that  meeting  we  have  no  report.  At  all  events,  nothing 
judicial  could  be  transacted  so  as  to  come  with  the  authority  of  the 
Assembly. 

Pbesbtterian  Union  in  Australia. — The  position  of  the  Free 
Synod  of  Victoria,  arising  out  of  the  recent  union  there,  became  the 
leading  subject  of  the  Assembly.  Upon  this  question,  partially  raised 
last  year,  and  since  discussed  in  many  of  the  inferior  Courts,  the  ma- 
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jority  of  Presbyteries  had  prononnced  their  opinion  bj  overtures  in 
favour  of  the  ecclesiastical  recogDition  of  those  brethren  who  could 
not  enter  the  union.  We  fiilly  expected^  that  seeing  these  brethren 
had  not  swerved  one  hair-breadth  from  Free  Church  principles,  they 
must  be  recognized,  considering  that  the  Free  Assembly  of  1860  had 
urged  those  brethren  entering  into  union  to  rescind  their  act  of  exci- 
sion, by  which  the  minority  opposing  union  had  been  cut  off;  and 
considering  that  every  unprejudiced  observer  must  have  condemned 
that  act,  we  did  not  think  it  possible  that  the  Free  Assembly  could 
have  done,  in  reality,  the  very  thing  which  they  had  condemned,  and 
of  which  they  felt  ashamed,  in  the  Synod  of  Australia.  Yet  this  has 
been  done,  and  done  with  a  high  hand— done  in  a  spirit  usually  ac- 
companying what,  in  the  language  of  Mr  M'Nab,  used  in  the  Glasgow 
Free  Presbytery,  we  must  regard  as  "  an  act  of  tyranny ^^ 

Space  forbids  us  at  present  from  entering  into  the  history  of  the 
case,  or  discussing  the  terms  of  union.     Any  of  our  readers  who 
desire  full  information  may  consult  the  statements  of  the  Bev.  William 
Millar,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Scottish  Ouardumj  and  the  full 
report  of  the  discussion  of  this  matter  by  tjie  Glasgow  Free  Presby- 
tery.    We  merely  refer  to  the  general  aspects  of  the  disousmon  in  the 
Assembly.      It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  terms  of  union 
would  have  been  discussed,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their  brethren 
had  really  grounds  of  objection,  and  that  some  credit  would  have  been 
given  to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  ministers  who  felt  the  obligation 
of  their  ordination  vows  in  reference  to  Free  Church  principles,  and 
who,  it  appears,  have  never  in  any  way  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
Free  Church  ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  whole  question  seemed  to  turn 
upon  the  preservation  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly. 
Tho  Assemblies  of  1858,  1850,  and  1860,  had  taken  certain  steps 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  three  parties  united,  and  this  position 
they  must  maintain,  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  truth  or  the  rights 
of  their  brethren.      The  discussion,  as  a  whole,  was  peculiariy  sharp 
and  keen,  and,  if  &irly  reported  in  the  Scottish  Guardianj  is  not  one 
calculated  to  elevate  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Free  Church  in  the 
estimation  of  tho  friends  of  truth,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  matter 
beyond  what  attaches  to  the  claims  of  •  truth  and  rectitude.      We 
have  never  been  privileged  with  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ministers ;  but  as  observers  of  the  spirit  of  tiie  age  and  the 
signs  of  the  times,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  we  did  not  expect  so 
soon  to  see  such  a  specimen  of  'Matitudinarian  intolerance"  as  that 
which  has  transpired  in  connection  with  this  case.     We  never  ex- 
pected to  find  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church,  even  disruption 
leaders,  urging  the  Assembly  to  reject  the  claims  of  a  colonial  Synod, 
holding  the  identical  principles  upon  which  the  Free  Church  took 
her  stand  at  that  date,  to  be  dealt  with  as  standing  in  ecclesiastical 
relations  with  the  home  Church.      We  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  herself,  that  Principal  Cunningham  could  have  descended  from 
the  discussion  of  principles  to  the  abuse  of  persons.     "  He  had  been 
utterly  unable,"  he  said,  "  to  get  anything  like  a  hold  of  anything  on 
which  the  basis  had  been  objected  to.    The  objectors  seemed  to  him  to 
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be  fightiDg  with  the  wind — (laughter) — ^raisioga  clpad  of  dust  in  which 
there  was  nothing  substantial."  It  is  easy  thus  to  blacken  a  case 
while  the  real  merits  of  the  case  are  left  untouched.  The  Be  v.  Prin* 
cipal  will  not  take  away  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  these  brethren ;  but 
be  ftankly  tells  the  Assembly  that  it  his  conviction  '^  that  any  counte- 
nance or  assistance  given  to  that  dissenting  minority  would  be  an  injury, 
not  a  benefit,  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  Presbyterian  ism  in  that 
country."  We  ask,  Were  they  not  once  Free  Church  ministers,  to  be 
countenanced  and  supported  by  the  home  Church  ?  Are  they  not  now 
the  onfy  Free  Church  ministers  in  Australia?  We  defy  Dr  Cunning- 
bam,  or  any  other  advocate  of  the  union,  to  prove  that  there  are  any  Free 
Church  ministers  in  Victoria  but  themselves.  The  union  Church  is 
not  the  Chuich  of  the  Disruption,  either  historically  or  by  the  adoption 
of  principles.  In  short,  rejecting  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Victoria,  the 
Free  Church  ceases  to  have  any  representative  in  the  Colony.  Prin- 
cipal Cunningham  may  think  that  '^  the  weaker  they  are  the  better, 
and  the  sooner  that  they  die  out  the  better."  Would  he  wish  the 
home  Church  extinguished  upon  the  same  terms,  or  the  Protest  and 
Claim  of  Bights  cast  into  oblivion  on  a  similar  basis?  If  bo,  the 
Disruption  has  been  worse  than  a  blunder,  and  the  history  of  the  Free 
Church  the  record  of  a  guilty  schism.  We  have  never  thought,  and 
cannot  yet  believe,  that  the  principles  involved  in  the  Disruption 
were  merely  geographical,  and  not  scriptural  principles.  If  it  is 
otherwise,  Uie  sooner  the  Church  and  the  world  is  apprized  of  the  fact 
the  better.  Dr  Cunningham  mocks  at  the  claim  of  the  minority,  as  if 
" they  were  Free  Churchmen  par  excellence"  We  are  unable  to 
see  (whatever  may  be  their  excellence),  or,  to  use  the  PrincipaFs  lan- 
guage, ^*  to  get  anything  like  a  hold  of  anything  like"  Free  Church- 
men in  Victoria  but  themselves.  This  is  something  like  the  way  in 
which  our  own  Synod  was  treated  at  the  Disruption,  both  by  former 
brethren  and  by  some  leaders  in  the  Free  Church.  The  Secession 
was  pronounced  extinct.  The  former  Editor  of  the  0.  8,  Magcume 
summed  up  its  history  and  sung  its  requiem,  and  gave  his  mu- 
lilated  volume  to  the  world  as  the  lasting  monument  of  the  prowess 
and  fame  of  the  Secession  leaders.  But  the  spirit  of  his  dream  is  dis- 
turbed— ^behold,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  Secession  still  lives  I  weak- 
ened numerically — tempted  and  tried  by  the  desertion  of  brethren 
solemnly  pledged  with  us  in  the  oath  of  the  covenant, — but  neither 
bereft  of  courage,  nor  despairing  of  life,  while  able  to  unfurl  the 
banner  of  a  judicial  testimony  for  the  whole  principles  of  the  Reformed 
and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  If  the  protesting  minority  in 
Victoria  are  acting  as  they  profess  in  defence  of  the  truth — the  truth 
in  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Erastian  and  Voluntary  principles, — 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  word  of  Principal  Cunningham  will  extin- 
guish them.  Though  their  "  claim  of  rights"  is  rejected,  their  testi- 
mony for  truth  remains. 

The  cause  of  the  advocates  of  the  united  Church  must  be  bad  indeed, 
when  more  than  one  speaker  brought  up  the  *'  Standard"  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  articles,  rather  than  the  basis  of  union.  It  would  be 
deemed  strange  at  home  were  any  church  or  church  court  held  respon  • 
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Bible  for  the  sayings  of  a  newspaper  editor  not  appointed  by  tbeniy 
and  over  whom  they  have  no  control ;  yet  such  is  the  eyidenoe  on 
which  the  canse  of  the  minority  in  Australia  is  damaged  by  prejadice. 
On  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  as  reported  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  intelligence,  we  can  only  express  the  conviction  that  the  claims  of 
the  Free  Synod  of  Victoria  have  been  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  pre- 
judice, and  with  a  design  to  crush  everything  in  the  form  of  opposition 
to  the  general  schemes  of  union  in  progress  or  in  prospecL  The 
motion  rejecting  the  claim  of  the  Free  Synod  of  Victoria  to  recognition 
by  the  Free  Church  was  carried  by  341  to  64.  Against  this  decision 
Professor  Olbson  craved  leave  to  mark  his  dissent  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  name  of  all  who  might  adhere  thereto,  and  gave  in  reasons. 

It  is*  matter  of  deep  regret  to  find  the  Moderator,  in  his  closing 
address,  taking  up  the  case  anew,  and  adding  insult  to  injury,  as 
though  men  who  have  endured  so  much  already  could  act  against 
their  conscientious  convictions  at  the  bidding  even  of  the  Free  As- 
sembly. 

"  I  may,"  said  Dr  CandliBb,  "  perhaps  be  allowed  to  indicate  a  hope,  that  the  ex- 
pressioh  of  the  mind  of  so  lai^  a  nomber  of  men  in  the  Assembly,  beyond  all  doabt 
competent  to  judge  in  such  a  matter,  may  yet  awaken  some  disposition  on  the  part 
of  friends  who  now  stand  aloof  to  reconsider  their  position,  to  inqnire  if  terms  of 
union,  pronounced  so  emphatically  to  be  satisfisKstory  to  the  Church  at  home,  can 
really  be  so  false  to  high  principle  as  some  of  her  children  abroad  have  thought, 
and  to  put  it  to  themselves  whether  it  may  not  be  even  now  a  safe  enough  and  con- 
sistent enough  course  to  give  at  least  a  fair  trial,  even  though  it  should  be  with 
some  remaining  apprehensions  and  misgivings,  to  a  Church  constituted — ^in  the  Tiewof 
an  overwhelming  minority  in  this  Assembly — upon  principles  involving  no  compromise, 
and  surrendering  no  trath.  (Applause).  Surely  it  might  be  possible  for  parties  not 
themselves  altogether  satisfied — in  deference  to  a  judgment  to  which  it  can  be  do 
dishonour  to  defer — to  put  what  of  hesitancy  still  remains  with  them  to  the  practical 
proof— to  venture  on  the  experiment  of  assisting  their  brethren  to  work  out  an  or- 
ganization of  which  you  so  thoroughly  approve,  though  they  may  even  yet  deem 
your  approval  of  it  too  rash  and  sanguine  to  throw  themselves  even  heart  and  soul 
into  the  movement  which  you  have  so  decidedly  hailed  with  all  honest  zeal  for  its 
success,  though  with  a  certain  reserve  of  difficulty  as  to  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
fear  as  to  the  future — their  full  liberty  also  being  reserved  to  exonerate  their  cod. 
science  by  temperate  protest ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  their  apprehensions  have 
been  weU  founded,  and  most  acts  should  prove  the  Church  to  be  unfaithful,  then 
in  that  case,  if  need  be,  to  resume  their  attitude  of  separation,  and  unfurl  again  the 
banner  of  their  independence  and  antagonistic  testimony.  Time  enough  surely- 
then — safe  enough  to  wait  till  then.    (Applause)." 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  analyze  this  pregnant  paragraph,  but  we 
have  inserted  it  in  Ml  as  an  iUustration  of  the  union  spirit  now  at 
work  in  the  churches.  It  is  thus  that  the  Moderator  of  the  Free  As- 
sembly would  settle  a  matter  of  principle  and  conscience.  The  basis 
of  union  was  not  formally  before  the  Court,  and  yet  it  is  held  to  have 
expressed  emphatically  satisfaction  with  its  terms,  and  suggests  that 
the  protesting  minority  should  take  it  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Assembly,  try  it,  and,  if  it  did  not  work  to  their  satisfaction,  there 
will  be  time  enough  to  set  up  their  antagonistic  banner.     Does  this 
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ccnnfiellor  really  believe  that  church  principles — that  Free  Church 
prmeiples  are  matters  of  ^'  fost  and  loose/  that  may  be  held  in  abeyance 
or  acted  upon  as  circumstances  or  expediency  may  dictate.  Are 
church  principles  no  longer  matters  of  faith,  that  they  may  be  adopted 
with  a  ^'  certain  reserve  of  difficulty  as  to  the  past  and  present,  and 
fear  as  to  the  future  ?''  We  can  assure  Dr  Candlish  that  such  a 
coarse  would  never  have  given  birth  to  the  Free  Church  organization^ 
and  cannot  long  sustain  its  existence.  The  whole  paragraph  is,  in 
short,  a  kind  of  obscure  legal-like  embodiment  of  the  principles  of 
latitudinarian  unionists,  and  of  time-serving  expediency,  utterly  in- 
compatible with  a  distinctive  testimony  for  truth,  or  ecclesiastical 
security  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  simple  fact  remains,  that 
these  ministers  were,  are,  and  have  resolved  to  be  Free  Church  minis- 
ters in  Australia,  holding  ever3rthing  the  Free  Church  holds  at  home 
— ^m  &ct,  as  the  Moderator  expresses  it,  children  of  the  Church, — and 
yet,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Free 
Church  rejecta  their  claim  to  be  fully  recognized  as  in  fellowship  with 
her,  while  at  the  same  time  adopting  in  their  room  another  organiza- 
tion— ^in  feet,  another  church — ^which  does  not  hold  her  church  princi- 
ples, and,  moreover,  recognizes  no  special  relation  to  the  home  Cnurch. 
The  Doctor  tells  them  to  enter  the  union,  and  await  the  issue.  We 
think  they  may  reply — ^Let  the  Free  Church  m>w  recognize  our  claims 
and  retain  us  in  their  fellowship,  and  wait  till  it  shall  be  seen  whether 
this  new  Church  shall  turn  out  an  Erastian,  a  Voluntary,  or  a  Free 
Church  organization.  In  the  decision  of  the  Free  Assembly  there  is 
a  brotherly  covenant  violently  broken — an  existing  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tionship torn  asunder — ^for  fellowship  with  a  colonial  Church  that  may 
claim  relationship  with  the  Established  Church  at  home,  as  the  appli- 
cation to  that  Assembly  for  ministers  would  seem  to  indicate.  Where 
the  application  of  this  principle  and  this  precedent  may  end  none  can 
at  present  predicate.  We  believe  it  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  move- 
ments that  will  for  a  time  disorganize  the  Church — deface  her  glory 
as  a  witness  for  Christ— destroy  her  efficiency  as  the  guardian  of  truth, 
and  reduce  her  to  the  level  of  a  mere  voluntary  society,  drawn  to- 
gether by  local  convenience,  without  any  bond  of  scriptural  unity  or 
uniformity.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  this  decision  does  not  mark  a 
crisis  in  Uie  Free  Church  which  will  yet  be  pointed  out  by  the  histo- 
rian as  the  turning-point  of  her  history*— as  the  inauguration  of  a 
course  of  policy  that  will  deprive  her  of  her  strength  and  tarnish  her 
glory. 

Critijfal  %aixtti. 

Oolden  Viais  JttU  of  Odaura:  A  Lecture  on  Prayer.  By  John  Blakely,  D.D., 
aathor  of  "  The  Theology  of  Inventions."  Pohlished  by  request.  Glasgow : 
Ogle  &  SoD|  David  Bryce,  and  George  Gallie.    Edinhni^h :  Andrew  Elliot. 

Lectubes  to  working-men  and  young  men's  associations  are  being 
established  as  one  of  our  educational  institutes.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  that  the  instruc- 
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lion  given  in  these  lectnres  be  of  a  wholesome  and  salntary  kind* 
Notwithstanding  the  religious  excitement  connected  with  revival 
movements,  such  is  the  general  spirit  of  the  times,  that  this  popular 
means  of  instruction  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  source 
of  mental  entertainment  and  amusement  In  order  that  such  lectures 
may  be  truly  beneficial  to  the  auditory,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  in  the  style  of  sermons ;  but  they  should  commend  morality 
and  religion.  In  them  science  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  minds  of  the  hearers  with  exalted  conceptions  of 
the  glory  and  claims  of  the  great  Creator  and  Moral  Governor,  whose 
works  and  the  laws  of  whose  administration,  either  in  the  physical  or 
moral  world,  are  being  investigated.  If  religious  topics  are  directly  in- 
troduced, it  should  ever  be  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and  never  in  connec- 
tion with  what  tends,  and  is  designed,  to  excite  laughter.  Above  all, 
everything  in  such  lectures  is  to  be  eschewed  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  lead  the  parties  addressed  to  think  lightly  of  the  evil  of  immoral 
practices,  and  of  what  is  condemned  in  the  Bible,  and  is  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  Qod. 

Our  attention  has  been  lately  drawn  to  a  lecture  by  Professor 
Blackie,  in  Edinburgh,  on  '^  Saint  Worship,"  in  which  the  gross  idola- 
try of  Popery  is  all  but  commended  as  a  loveable  thing ;  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  explain  as  harmless  that  worship  of  creatures 
which  God  abhors,  and  which  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  de- 
grading elements  of  Paganism.  In  this  lecture  the  following  passage 
occurred,  as  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Witness  of  16th  March,  1861 : — 

"  He  did  not  hate  Popery  becaase  they  wonhipped  the  Yiigin  Mary.  He  migbt 
have  done  so  himself.  If  he  had  been  born  in  those  times,  he  thought  he  would 
have  worshipped  her,  cmd  he  would  not  have  been  the  woree  for  ii,  (The  italics 
are  ours.]  Martin  Lather  did  so ;  and  there  were  none  of  the  old  fathers  of  any 
piety  or  of  any  faith  that  did  not  worship  the  Virgin  Mary."  [It  is  tme  they  did 
so  when  Papists ;  bat  their  worship  of  her  was  impiety— the  deification  of  a  creature. 
The  impression  which  the  language  of  the  lecturer  is  calculated  and  designed  to 
produce  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.]  "  And^  oh  !  iJt  vhu  a  deligh^l  enchantmentJ** 
[The  heart  of  the  lecturer  must  find  utterance,  and  the  audience  is  electrified.} 
"Really  it  is  almost  a  pity  it  has  disappeared.  (Laughter.)  However,  he  was 
quite  a  good  Protestant"  And  of  course  others  might  be  quite  good  IVotestants, 
and  think  as  he  did.    This  is  one  of  the  popular  delusions  of  our  times. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  of  our  Greek  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  other 
things  in  harmony  with  this  find  utterance  from  time  to  time  in 
teaching  the  students  attending  his  class.  But  now  that  the  Tests  are 
abolished,  who  has  power  to  prevent  Professor  Blackie,  or  any  other 
in  our  Universities,  from  teaching  rank  infidelity,  or  popish  idolatry,  or 
even  atheism.  The  great  argument  urged  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Tests  was  that  they  could  not  keep  unscrupulous  men  of  the  worst 
priuciples  from  getting  into  our  universities  by  dishonest  subscription. 
This  is  admitted ;  nor  can  Tests  keep  such  from  entering  the  Church. 
But  they  are  a  lever  power  by  which  such,  when  they  dare  to  pro- 
mulgate opinions  at  variance  with  the  Tests,  can  be  turned  out.    As 
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matters  now  stand,  however,  Professor  Blackie,  or  any  other  Professor^ 
may  promulgate  in  his  class  or  elsewhere  the  grossest  heresy  under 
the  sun,  and  defy  any  one  to  remove  him  from  his  situation,  or  prevent 
faim  from  attempting  to  indoctrinate  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  onr 
conntry  with  the  most  pernicious  principles.  And  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten at  the  present  time,  in  connection  with  National  Education 
Schemes,  that  it  will  be  of  small  avail  that  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter 
Oatchism  are  to  be  taught  in  our  national  schools,  if  we  have  no 
security  that  the  teachers  may  not  so  teach  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism  as  to  make  a  burlesque  of  both. 

In  the  able  and  eloquent  lecture  of  Dr  Blakely,  we  have  a  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  teaching  which  we  desiderate  in  addresses  to  our  work- 
ing-men and  the  rising  youth  of  the  nation.  Few  things  would  fur- 
nish better  evidence  of  true  revival  in  religion  than  a  taste  for  such 
instruction.  It  leads  one  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  moral  and 
religious  attainments  of  the  ''  Beith  Young  Men's  Religious  Improve- 
ment Society,"  first,  that  they  wished  a  lecture  addressed  to  them  oa 
such  a  subject  as  prayer,  and  next,  that  they  so  appreciated  the  lec- 
ture given  on  this  topic — a  lecture  throughout  so  grave,  so  scriptural, 
and  BO  powerfully  calculated  to  lead  their  thoughts  and  minds  upward 
to  God  and  heavenly  things — as  to  be  earnest  to  have  it  published, 
and  thus  put  in  a  form  in  which  they  could  have  it  in  their  permanent 
possession.  There  are  so  many  striking  passages  in  this  lecture,  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  give  as  specimens  of  its  style  and  spirit.  In 
setting  forth  the  character  of  true  prayer,  the  lecturer  says — 

"  There  is  mooh  that  pasaes  for  prayer  among  meni  which  never  rises  higher  than 
the  intellectnal  atmosphere  with  which  they  are  sorroonded.  As  the  convulsions  of 
galvanism  have  heen  sometimes  mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  for  the  breathings  of 
retaining  life,  so  may  mere  intellectnal  excitement,  and  even  physical  sympathy,  be 
mistaken  for  the  aspirations  of  saring  grace.  But  though  mistaken  by  man,  they 
cannot  be  accepted  by  God ;  neither  can  they  draw  down  the  blessing  from  on  high. 
Tlie  hearts  of  canud  men  are  like  empty  pitchers — their  formal  religion  like  wells 
witbont  water,  or  like  clouds  without  rain.  One  class  of  suppliants,  and  onJ^  one, 
appear  before  God  with  '  golden  rials  full  of  odours.*  These  are  sfunts!  Hence 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  characteristics  of  those  'golden  vials* 
which  contain  the  sacred  'odours'  that  God  will  accept.** 

*  He  then  adds,  and  impressively  illustrates,  the  following  characteris- 
tics of  the  "  golden  vials."  They  are  hearts  ''  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^believing,  penitent  and  broken,  loving,  and  grateful  hearts." 
He  concludes  this  disquisition  on  prayer  in  a  passage  distinguished 
alike  for  earnestness  and  eloquence,  for  giving  which,  we  doubt  not, 
the  most  of  our  readers  will  thank  us: — 

" '  Prayer  is,  in  reality,  the  breath  of  faith— the  pulse  of  the  regenerate  heart — 
the  direct  and  necessary  emanation  of  the  quickened  spirit.  Let  the  soul  be 
effectnally  touched  by  divine  grace,  and  immediately  it  lives.  However  feeble  it 
may  be,  yet  spiritually  alive,  it  must  and  will  breathe  out  the  heavenward  desires. 
This  soul-breathing  is  the  very  essence  of  prayer.* 

'*  Such  being  the  case,  how  necessary  is  it  to  seek  Ihe  devotional  frame  at  all 
times — to  study  what  we  may  term  the  aptitude  for  prayer.    It  is  no  light  matter 
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to  oome  into  tlie  prasence  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts — ^to  hold  commanion  with  the 
Father,  and  with  His  Son  ^esns  Christ.  But  while  the  spirit  of  deyotion  mast 
abide  with  as — while  we  must  'pray  without  ceasing,* — that  is,  live  and  breathe 
to  God — ^theie  are  special  seasons  of  prayer.  The  morning  and  evening  claim 
our  aspirations  of  fiuth  and  gratitude.  The  Sabbath  is  especially  the  weekly 
season  of  prayer.  The  fellowship  meeting  claims  onr  presence  and  oar  devotioas. 
Beyond  all  these,  the  ^'acolations  of  a  living  soal — the  incense  of  the  golden  censer 
— ^mast  be  ever  asoending ;  for  in  Qod  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  oar  spiritoal 
being. 

"  Bestrain  not,  then,  prayer  before  G(od.  '  To  ask,*  swd  the  Apostle  James, '  and 
receive  not,  becanse  ye  ask  amiss.'  We  are  not  straitened  in  God,  bat  in  oorselves. 
How  comprehensive  and  oondesoending  are  his  promises  1  Has  he  not  said,  '  It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  npon  all  flesh.*  This 
began  to  be  accomplished  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  is  being  progressively  iiilfilled 
in  all  genaine  revivals ;  yea,  in  the  gathering  of  seals  to  God's  altar  out  of  eveiy 
land.  The  *  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord '  are  not  all  gone  by. 
The  gales  of  the  Spirit  will  come  '  over  the  nations,'  with  life  and  qnickening,  as 
certainly  as  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  has  arisen  with  healing  in  His  beams.  Let 
your  cry  be  that  of  the  Prophet,  '  Gome  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath  of  the  Lord, 
and  breathe  on  these  slain,  that  they  may  live ;  *  or,  like  the  entreaty  of  the  Spouse, 
'  Awake,  0  north  wind ;  and  come,  thou  south ;  blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the 
spices  thereof  may  flow  out.'  The  promise  is  sure.  The  time  is  drawing  on,  'when 
in  eveiy  place  incense  shall  be  offered  to  God,  and  a  pure  ofiering' — ^when  from  the 
closet  and  the  family  altar — ^from  the  social  prayer  meeting  and  the  sanctoaiy — 
from  the  mariner's  home  on  the  deep,  and  the  traveller's  resting-place  by  the  way — 
from  the  counting-house  and  the  workshop — the  solitude  of  the  forest  and  the  earn- 
mit  of  the  mountain — the  deep  mine  and  the  aerial  pathway, — one  accumulating, 
expanding,  cloud  of  incense  shall  come  up  before  the  Eternal.  Tea,  the  time  will 
come,  when  our  world,  as  one  vast  temple,  shall  be  consecrated  to  God — ^yea,  when 
the  renovated  earth,  revolving  through  space,  shall  be  one  golden,  glowing  censer 
in  the  hand  of  the  enthroned  Mediator,  filling  the  universe  with  its  fragrant  odoors, 
and  evoking  from  all  holy  intelligences  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb." 


IhiU  Seport  of  Discussions  in  the  Reformed  PrtsbyUnan  Synod,  at  ESdMwngih 
May,  1861,  on  ihs  Exercise  of*' the  Elective  Franchise"  and  talcing  "  the  Oath 
ofAUeffiance"  to  itte  British  Oovemment,  Glasgow:  Glass  &  Duncan,  133, 
Argyle  Street  (opposite  the  Arcade) ;  B.  S.  Brown,  29,  Nelson  Street    1861. 

Those  who  have  taken  care  to  have  this  Report  of  the  DisctissioQs 
on  the  questions  before  the  R.  P.  Synod  at  its  recent  meeting  so 
fully  taken  down  and  published,  have  performed  a  very  important 
service  to  the  members  of  that  Church.  They  are  thus  furnished 
with  the  means  of  knowing  the  sentiments  and  bias  of  the  ministers 
of  the  body,  and  also  the  state  of  parties,  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
were  present  at  the  meeting  of  Synod.  The  members  of  the  most 
remote  congregations  are  thus  thoroughly  forewarned  of  coming 
events,  and  w3l  have  themselves  to  blame  if  they  do  not  adopt, 
without  delay,  what  they  judge  to  be  the  most  suitable  and  effective 
measures  for  meeting  the  impending  crisis.  All  who  wish  to  know 
the  actual  condition  and  tendencies  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
body,  should  avail  thel^selves  of  the  information  with  which  they  are 
furnished  in  this  pamphlet. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITIES,   DUTIES,   AND  DANGERS 
OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS. 

Crusgh  Courts,  snpreme  and  sabordinate,  are  not  onlj  a  necessity  of 
ChrigtiaD  civilization,  bat  also  dhnnelj  appointed  institutions,  essen- 
tial to  the*  administratioii  of  the  spiritnal  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
present  world.      They  are  among  the  special  gifts  of  the  enthroned 
Mediator,  deriving  aU  their  anthority  from  His  supremacy,  and  their 
principles  of  action  from  His  statnte-book.     Eodesiastical  Courts  are 
to  the  Church  collectively  what  legal  Courts  and  halls  of  legislation 
are  to  the  civil  community.     According  to  their  constitution  and 
Administratioii  will  be  their  effects  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  and  glory,  as  well  as  the  edification  and  comfort  of 
souls.     If  based  upon,  and  regulated  by,  the  word  of  God,  they  will 
be  '<  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.''      If, 
on  the  odier  hand,  they  are  based  upon  human  policy,  regulated  by 
expediency,  empbyed  as  instruments  of  ambition,  and  made  subservi- 
ent to  party  objects  and  interests,  they  become  mere  engines  of 
tjmuiny,  and  the  primary  subverters  of  truth  and  righteousness.     The 
liistory  of  the  world  since  the  Christian  era  furnishes  many  a  dark 
page  of  ecdedastical  as  well  as  of  civil  despotism.      The  perversion 
of  eoelesiastical  government  has  been  nearly  as  frequent  and  as  per- 
nidons  as  the  maladministration  of  civil  government  itself.      Strife 
has  been  an  element  common  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.     By  neither 
caii  the  promised  reign  of  peace  be  enjoyed  until  the  supremacy  of 
the  Divine  will  shall  be  universally  recognized,  and  a  simple  appeal 
to  that  will  shall  be  received  as  final  by  all  parties  and  in  all  things. 
This  spirit  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  Crod  is  the  special  want 
of  oar  age— ^e  lacking  element  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts.    The  difier- 
ence  of  sentiment  now  so  common,  and  regarded  by  many  as  a 
necessity  of  free  thought,  is  nothing  more  than  wUfld  ignorance  in 
some  cases,  while  in  others  it  is  merely  the  result  of  ielf-wiU.    There 
»  nothing  m  tiie  clear  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  to  produce  such 
diversity,  neither  is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
loind  to  render  it  a  necessity.     The  renewed  will  of  man  responds  to 
the  win  of  God.     The  moral  reconciliation  of  the  soul  to  Ood  by  the 
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cross  embraces  as  an  element  the  aoqniesoence  of  tlie  hnman  will  in 
the  Divine  rule,  as  revealed  in  the  statute-book  of  heaven. 

And  this,  we  aver,  applies  alike  to  matters  of  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government.     In  short,  we  contend  for  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  government  of  the  Omtch  and 
the  a^inistration  of  ordinances,  as  much  as  we  do  for  the  nnity  of 
the  Ghxlhead,  from  whence  the  whole  plan  of  redemption  has  eman- 
ated.     That  unity  has  been  disturbed  by  the  waywardness  of  man. 
The  Church  of  Christ,  once  the  symbol  of  unity,  has  been  rent  asunder. 
Courts  have  been  set  up  against  Courts,  and  altar  against  altar ;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  esteemed  a  necessity.      It  is  the  result  of  self-vrill 
upon  the  part  of  the  actors,  and  the  sin  of  schism  pn  the  part  of  those 
collectively  departing  from  the  truth,  and  rebelling  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Zion's  King.      Backsliders  are  the  schismatics,  irrespective  of 
numbers  or  organisation.     We  shall  not  wait  at  pteoeut  to  refer  to 
forms  of  church  government  vfrhkh  have  no  place  nor  warrant  in  the 
sacred  volume  ;  though  it  would  be  easy  to  show  philosophically  that 
some  of  these  are  symbols  of  barbarism  in  destitution  of  a  oonrt  of 
appeal,  while  others  are  nothing  more  than  a  refined  AenpotiBm, 
affording  the  opportunity  for  ambitioins  men  to  become  '^  ioras  over 
God's  heritage" — to  prey  upon  their  brethren  and  theflodc  of  Christ 
To  connive  at,  or  in  any  way  to  couitenanoe,  a  loidly  pr^aey  or 
sectarian  independency,  because  of  ^^the  good  men"  fovmd  williin 
their  paie,  is  to  reject  the  authority  of  Zion's  King,  and  to  make  light 
of  the  plans  of  infinite  wisdom.     But  even  when  we  oome  to  speak  of 
the  Presbyterian  Courts,  and  of  the  administration  of  that  farm  of 
oburch  government  whic^  is  divine,  alas  I  how  feur  short  do  the 
members  of  mich  usoally  oome  of  a  sense  of  their  renponsihility,  and 
of  the  sc^emnity  of  discharging  their  dutiss  under  the  unmediate  cog- 
nizance of  the  Chunk's  living  Head  ?     The  history  of  Ae  Peesby- 
terian  Courts  furnishes  ample  evidence  that  multitudes  who  have 
adopted  the  divinely  prescnbed  form  of  dratch  govemmant,  do  not 
realize  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  nor  act  in  the  ^amcikwtge  of 
eccleaiastioal  duties  as  they  would  do  in  the  adntwistration  of  ordia- 
ances.    Indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to  lear  that  lax  views  in  regard 
to  the  whole  subject  of  cimrch  government  are  giving  rise  to  lati*- 
ttidinarian  action,  most  destmciive  to  the  interests  of  trutii  «nd  right- 
eonsness.     It  has  been  often  remarked,  tliat  in  cml.corporatioBa  men 
will  do  in  their  social  what  each  individual  wotdd  shrink  from  doings 
in  his  personal  capacity,  and  so  with  Church  Courts.      *' Personal 
conscience,''  though  it  may  be  deemed  of  vast  importance  wliexe  some 
private  opinion  is  to  be  tolerated  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
oreed,  is  of  little  momimt  when  following  some  leader  in  ^e  tortoons 
waUcs  of  ecclesiastical  policy.    Were  the  minds  of  office-bearers  imbned 
with  a  solemn  sense  of  their  responsibiltty  to  God,  it  would  be  nfttorly 
impossible  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  or  to  combine  those  party 
^BM^ons,  by  which  eedesiastical  procedure  is  so  frequently  characterised* 
Many  seem  to  think  that  m  Church  Courts,  as  in  Pariiament, 
tiiere  ought  to  be  great  leading  parties,  around  whom  the  variooa 
etements  should  ooo^omerate.     But  tiiere  is  no  necesidty,  either  in 
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the  kgiahtive  conaads  of  the  natioiiy  or  ia  the  Courts  of  the  Ghureh, 
for  two  oontendingy  antagonistio,  parties.  In  both,  each  member  has 
his  ralation  to  the  Moral  €k>vemor  and  to  those  whom  he  represents. 
Each  has  bis  personal  reqKmsibiHty  and  his  personal  daty,  aad  each 
will  h«re  his  personal  aooonnt  to  render  to  Qod^  the  judge  ol  all.  In 
the  adamistration  of  government,  as  much  as  in  the  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  worship,  there  ought  to  be  an  earnest  desire  to  know  what 
is  the  will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  The  judgments  Ibimed  ought 
not  tf>  be  the  eboUitions  of  feeling,  but  die  calm  deliberations  of 
judgment  and  conscience,  and  these  duly  enlightened  in  the  matters 
of  adjudication^  If  the  position  of  a  civil  judge  is  deeply  solemn, 
when  mtting  on  the  bench  of  justice,  and  investigating  the  case  of  a 
criounal  at  the  bar,  how  nueh  more  solemn  is  the  position  of  an 
eeclosiagticsl  judge,  when  deliberating  about  the  affiurs  of  Christ's 
house,  and  ^en  deciding  matters  of  doctrine  and  duty.  The  position 
of  ^^aaifaaandors  for  Christ''  ia  not  more  solemn  when  beseeching 
sinnerB  to  be  reoondled  to  God,  than  it  is  when  judging  ecclesiastically 
in  Christ's  name.  If  tJMre  is  a  difforence  at  all,  it  is  on  the  side  o£ 
framingp  judicial  decisioiis,  which  may,  and,  if  realiaed  in  a  right  qiirit, 
ought  to  be  received  as  tlie  mind  of  Christ 
If  tlicse  things  aie  so,  how  painful  is  die  review  of  Ecclesiastical 


Conrta  in  geoeral?  There,  alas!  the  human  firequendv  predominates 
over  the  divine.  The  wisdom  of  man  and  the  hand  of  man  are  seen 
evefywhersy  while  diere  is  visible  but  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
judges.  In  matters  of  gravity,  order,  deliberation,  and  the  balancing 
of  efideuce,  the  GmL  Courts  would  put  to  shame  the  Courts  of  the 
Ghurdi ;  while  not  unfrequendy  the  subordinate  Courts  of  the  lowest 
claas  would  contrast  fiivwizably  with  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  hitter,  incGffereaoe,  levity^  and  disorder,  are  no  uncommon 
oGcnne&ces ;  while  gravity,  ordw,  earnestness,  and  circumspection  of 
feeling,  thought,  and  language,  are  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception. 

We  cannot  understand  how  it  is,  but  the  &ct  must  strike  every 
careful  observer  of  Church  Courts,  that  there  are  not  a  few  very 
earnest  preachers — ^not  a  few  grave  divines  in  their  local  sphere,  who 
treat  with  levity,  or  regard  with  indifbience,  everything  pertaining 
to  the  Courts  of  Christ's  house.  WitJi  such  it  is  a  matter  of  indifier- 
enoe  whetlier  they  are  ahsent  or  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Courts, 
supreme  or  subord&iate— ^whether  they  study  their  ease  or  take  part 
in  the  deliberatisn^T-whether  they  wait  on  the  devotional  services, 
or  mA  elsewhere  their  personal  comfortr-^whetiier  they  come  up 
while  the  businesB  is  progressing^  or  leave  long  before  it  is  concluded. 
Thm  whole  aspect,  eiEeept  there  should  be  some  persoaal  questioD 
pending,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that,  like  OaUio,  *'  they  cared  for  none 
of  these  things."  We  would  like  to  know  what  are  the  views  of  such 
eockaiastical  judges.  Were  they  convinced  of  the  Jua  dmnum  of 
Presbytery,  they  could  not  treat  with  indifierenoe  the  Courts  of  Christ's 
house  more  than  they  would  do  the  ordinances  of  His  grace.  He 
clainw  their  service  in  the  court  as  really  as  in  the  pulpit. 

There  are  some,  we  are  aware,  who  think  they  are  too  spiritual  for 
the  work  of  Ecderiastical  Courts.    There  are  others  who  seem  to 
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think  that  their  attendance  to  soch  matters  is  so  mnch  time  wasted. 
We  admit  that  there  is  much  in  the  managem^it  of  Church  Courts 
calculated  to  olfond  the  taste  of  those  highly  spiritual,  and  time  is  not 
husbanded  as  it  might  be;  but  let  such  as  sincerely  feel  this  en- 
deavour to  increase  the  spiritual  element,  and  let  those  who  think  the 
time  wasted  endeavour  to  fill  it  up  with  the  mtddtndinons  matters 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  Christ.  To  complain  of 
Church  Courts,  without  any  effort  to  improve  their  ^irit  or  reform 
their  abuses,  is  mere  sentimentalism,  verging  not  unfrequently  on  the 
borders  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  office-bearer  in 
Christ's  house  to  seek  that  His  Courts  may  be  such  as  His  govern- 
ment provides  foi^— such  as  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  His  name  and 
the  advanoement  <^  His  kingdom.  There  are  none  in  modem  limes 
more  spiritual  than  the  apostles  and  eldi^s  who  met  in  Synod  at 
Jerusalem,  and  none  so  laden  with  the  cares  of  their  own  q^ecial  flock, 
that  they  can  plead  exemption  from  a  duty  which  Paul,  burdened 
with  the  care  of  the  Churches,  deemed  at  once  his  privilege  and  his 
honour.  Were  Church  Courts  what  they  might  be,  and  each  office- 
bearer stimulated  by  a  holy  zeal  for  the  defence  of  divine  truth,  the 
scriptural  administration  of  divine  ordinances,  and  the  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  such  meetings  would  be  times  of  refreshing  and 
revival,  from  which  ministeis  and  elders  would  return  with  fr^sh 
energy  to  their  respective  duties ;  while  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  prove  the  progressive  reckoning  of  the  Church's 
triumphs. 

But  while  the  responsibility  of  ecclesiastical  action  and  the  para- 
mount importance  of  ecclesiastical  duties  are  deeply  solemnizing,  the 
temptations  and  dangers  to  which  office-bearers  are  liable  are  potent 
and  numerous.  Personal  position,  special  gifts,  local  interests,  in- 
tellectual pride,  and  love  of  popular  favour,  furnish  innumerable 
channels  through  which  temptations  and  dangers  obtain  access  to  the 
Courts  of  the  Church.  That  these  should  reign  supreme  where  the 
Church  is  viewed  as  a  voluntary  society,  or  where  she  is  transformed 
into  a  species  of  civil  corporation,  is  nothing  more  than  what  might 
be  exxiected ;  but  that  these  should  find  a  place  so  (extensively  in 
churches  that  hold  in  their  Confession  the  jus  dhiman  of  Presbytery  is 
matter  of  lamentation.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  decline 
of  spirituality,  or  the  introduction  of  elements  foreign  to  the  Church's 
scriptural  constitution.  It  was  not  always  so.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches,  both  of  the  First  and  Second  Reformation,  exhibited  in 
their  Courts,  supreme  and  subordinate,  the  zeal,  self-denial,  energy, 
and  spirituality,  of  the  primitive  Church.  Questions  of  party,  and  self- 
interest,  and  local  policy,  vanished  before  the  claims  of  truth,  and  free- 
dom, and  spiritual  independence.  Feeling,  like  Paul,  that  "the  Church 
of  the  living  God  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  their  desire 
was  to  know  how  they  ought  to  behave  in  the  house  of  God.  In  their 
deliberations  the  tmth  and  cause  of  God  occupied  a  chief  place.  Their 
Church  Courts  were  as  pillars  to  exhibit  the  truth — ^as  centres  of 
attraction  and  influence,  to  bind  together  the  fi-iends  of  truth.  As 
the  Church  is  appointed  and  constituted  to  be  a  witncf»6  for  God,  so 
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her  Goorta  are  called  upon  to  usue  an  explicit  teetimcHiy  against 
prevalent  enor  and  imnKKrality.  While  thus  ooenped,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ahone  in  beauty  and  purity — the  noblest  daughter  of  the 
Befonnation.  But,  ''how  haa  ike  gold  become  dim?  how  is  the 
most  fine  gold  changed?''  Her  Courts,  like  her  congregationfly 
have  been  dhorn  of  their  glory.  Nor  has  she  alone  been  Sie  auff»rer 
by  the  change.  The  various  branches  which  have  been  .  separated 
Inmi  the  parent  stem  have  been  losers  by  her  declension.  Alas! 
that  even  those  who,  in  defence  of  truth  and  spiritual  freedom,  have 
separated  from  her  pale,  are  hat  declining  in  their  distinctive  testimony. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  undecgooe  a 
radical  change.  LiUle  is  now  heard  from  any  of  the  larger  sectaons 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  regard  to  distinctive  principles. 
Mutual  silence  seems  to  be  the  p^cy  of  modern  times.  The  very 
principles  upon  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  disnipie^J^ 
and  upon  which  other  churches  have  been  based,  are  held  in  abeyanoe, 
lest  modem  charity  should  be  offi^nded.  Many  seem  to  be  drifting 
into  the  current  of  popularity,  and  to  be  steering  by  the  unoartain 
chart  of  puUic  opinion,,  rather  than  by  the  divine  standard  of  truth 
and  duly. 

One  modem  element  of  deep  interest  is  the  reciprocation  of  mutual 
regard,  by  means  of  deputations  and  epistolaTy  correq)ondence»  We 
highly  approve  of  both  means  where  practicable,  but  deeply  regret 
the  purposes  to  which  they  are  frequently  prostituted.  How  seldom 
do  any  of  the  churches  lift  their  voice  on  the  side  of  down^trodden 
trath.  How  sddom  do  any  of  these  deputations  bear  bold  and  open 
testimony  for  the  truth.  There  is  much  of  self-gratulation  in  setting 
forth  the  aeal  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  represented,  and  not  a 
little  of  flattery  and  empty  compliment  uttered  both  by  the  receivers 
and  those  being  received.  Apparent  charity  is  lavished  (id  nauseam. 
Churches  imd  church  leaders  are  flattered  and  praised,  while  back* 
slidings  from  the  troth,  aiid  delinquencies  in  duty,  are  not  so  much 
as  named.  In  all  the  greetings  of  the  Aposdes  to  the  primitive 
Churdi,  references  to  the  truth  preceded  and  accompanied  the  reci* 
procations  of  love  or  charity.  Would  that  the  ecclesiastical  greetings 
of  modem  times  were  even  such  as  inaogurated  *^  the  Disruption  era ; " 
but  even  in  regard  to  these,  distinctive  principles  are  generally 
igooEred,  while  latitudinarian  practices  are  praised  and  lauded.  The 
applause  of  great  men  and  influential  churches  takes  the  precedence 
of  fideli^  to  Zicm's  King.  How  little  is  done  for  the  transmission  of 
sound  doctrines  and  pure  ordinances  to  coming  generations.  By 
these  things  human  pride  b  being  greatly  fostered,  and  even  churches, 
like  individuals,  rendered  self'^satif&ed  in  neglect  of  duty. 

There  is  great  danger,  also,  from  the  influence  of  the  rich.  The 
man  with  ^*  &e  gold  ring,"  and  "  goodly  raiment,"  and  princely  con- 
tribntums,  wields  an  influence  very  unsafe  in  times  of  lukewarmness 
and  formality.  Even  now,  in  not  a  few  of  the  churches,  the  money- 
power  is  actively  at  work  in  guiding  and  influendng  the  settlement 
of  questions  of  principle.  There  are  thousands  of  ways  hj  which  the 
ricli  man  can  influence  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  questions,  besides 
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hifl  elofaesee  or  urgimiQiitative  fowet^  in  tfae  debates  of  the  Gontt. 
His  name  has  intriiiiie  weight  wi^  many*,  even  wlisie  kis  af||*aBieiits 
are  destitate  of  power  or  cogency* 

There  is  danger,  also,  from  the  press,  whid^  is  not  £»  reriaoved,  in 
all  its  boasted  fceedDm,  from  the  same  magnetie  inflaeace.  The  sop- 
pgeBBJMi  o£  a  speech,  or  the  setting  forth  of  an  argmnral,  ahhoagfa 
refilled)  or,  it  may  be,  the  insertion  of  a  biased  editorial  article,  tMids 
to  mislead  the  pnbfic,  and  even  pervert  the  jodgment  of  oflioe-bearas 
in  the  Ghuroh.  It  would  be  well  weie  the  Supreme  Osorts  of  the 
GhHTch  led  to  see  the  propriety  of  givi^  s  fnll  mnd  impeuiial  vepeit 
of  the  disciisBion  and  settidnent  of  all  leading  qnestiou.  Ceander- 
ing  tiiat  the  oondoetora  of  the  presi  ase  as  much  divided  in  sentiment 
as  the  venous  seotioms  of  the  Church,  it  is  neither  comely  nor  safe 
to  trust  to  their  reports  as  the  index  of  the  mind  of  the  Ghiudi.  We 
shodd  like  to  see  m  Scotland,  as  in  some  sections  of  the  Amerioaa 
Obasch,  a  spiiked  puUisher  giving  impartial  reports  of  the  speeches 
and  deeisieiis  of  the  Supreme  Geints  in  all  important  matters.  Hie 
want  of  |the  age  is  an  impartial  as  wdl  asa  free  press.  The  com- 
petition  for  pc^ular  ficvour  which  is  inflneaqng  the  Chiareh,  is  also 
prostituting  tlra  press  for  latitudinarian  purposes.  It  seems  to  be 
SMgotten  by  many,  that  tfie  conduotovs  of  the  bfoadsheet  are  as 
responsible  for  integrity  in  remrtiag,  and  their  views  in  writing,  as 
the  offioe-beasers  of  the  Ghursh  are  for  their  fid^ty  in  judging,  and 
their  maintenance  of  truth  and  justioe.  Bat  why  should  the  Gfanrch 
leave  the  record  of  her  proceedings  to  spontaneoos  rqnrting  and 
newsvending?  Were  her  Courts  conducted  as  they  ooght  to  be,  and 
were  there  homa  fide  reports  ciioolatod  among  the  commnnityv  «>Bdft 
annual  meeting  ii  the  Courts  would  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  nghteousneas.  As  matteis  stand,  the  defenoe  of  truA 
is  frequently  aUowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  while  loose  mid  latitadio 
narian  sentiments  are  frithfully  recorded.  Indeed,  matten  have 
oome  to  such  a  pass,  that  very  few  periodicals,  and  scarc^  any 
newspaper,  will  insert  anything  opposed  to  the  ouirent  popular  ssnti- 
ment.  Common  justice  requires  that  both  sides  shoold  be  stated* 
The  more  we  contemplate  the  present  course  of  public  epinien,  we 
feel  tiM  more  comviaoed  of  the  neoessity  of  the  Ohuoh  keying  ahold 
of  the  press,  and  furnishing  her  own  channels  of  religious  intelligence. 
As  matters  stand,  an  irreaponsiMe  prass  is  mouldiiig  her  ssntimente 
and  steoing  her  course ;  whereas  the  Church  ought  to  mould  the 
Ghauaeter  and  regulate  the  influence  of  all  other  social  bodies  and 
instruments. 

Church  Courts  are  in  special  danger  in  timeaof  change  and  com* 
motion.  Such  are  the  tmies  in  whieh  we  live.  Everything,  civil 
and  sacred,  eeons  in  a  state  of  transition.  Would  that  it  were  the 
predicted  ^^  removing  of  the  things  that  are  shaken^  that  the  things 
whieh  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain."  Bat  it  is  not  so  much  the 
gathering  out  of  Ite  tares,  as  the  trampling  down  of  the  wheat. 
The  want  of  discrimination  between  what  is  divinely  authorised  and 
what  restB  upon  human  opinion-**between  what  is  tme  and  what  is 
plausiUe — between  what  tends  to  the  glory  of  God  and  what  fosters 
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human  pride — ^is  the  chanioteristic  of  the  age.  The  foiiiidatk»ui  aie 
out  of  oonrae.  Hence  the  neoearitgr  of  the  master^builADiB  betaking 
themaelves  to  the  tried  foundation,  which  has  in  fonner  times  stood 
the  shock  of  social  revolutions.  As  the  mariner,  in  prospect  of  the 
stonn,  tfims  his  ▼easel,  and  seratinises  anew  his  chiart  and  oomaasB, 
and  aommons  every  man  to  his  poat^  so  ought  the  Gouns  ot  the 
CSmrvdi  to  mark  the  signs  of  ttie  tiaaes,  thait,  with  an  efs  ta  the 
ohart  of  divme  truth,  aad  with  a  sense  of  aobjeetioii  to  the  Oapfeain  of 
salvaticm,  she  may  weather  the  gales  of  poUtical  expediettaj,  andaleer 
through  the  breakecs  of  &lse  doctrine  and  popidar  enflnsiamn. 

Nemer  was  there  greater  need  lor  the  Courts  of  the  Obaioh  ^  to 
ooBtend  aaraesdy  for  ihe  ^th  once  delivered  to  the  saifttSL"  Never 
was  latal  error  more  a4tractivdy  gilded.  The  barbed  hoeks  of 
heresy  are  wholly  envek^[)ed  by  a  epo&ooM  Parity.  Every  cunent  of 
popular  iielmg  is  taken  advantage  oL  Every  cbaanel  of  access  to 
the  public  mind  is  seised  with  avidity,  either  by  those  whonndenDiae 
the  tmdi,  or  those  by  whom  it  is  Mentally  eonrnpted*  The  advocates 
(^  a  negative  fhoology  are  bnt  the  *'  sappers  and  miners''  .erasing  IIk 
foon^bitioQs  of  truth,  and  preparing  ihe  way  for  every  species  of  error. 
And  yet  there  se^ns  no  godly  jealoasy  in  regard  to  the  troth  by  tiie 
minority  of  Charoh  Gourt  leadmu  K there  be  fear  at  all,  it  isstany 
attenqpt  being  made  to  bring  out  or  defend  distinctive  pranciples* 
Those  who  woald  roaund  the  CSuiidi  of  her  fetmer  attainmenta,  or 
who  wooid  endeavour  to  bring  her  back  to  the  ground  of  the  Seeond 
Befefmation,  are  marked  men  in  her  AasembHcA-^^men  deeaed  aati- 
qnatad,  and  meriting 4Ksaroely  ordinary  coorteqr*  Amanis  aDtdaamed 
femons  now  in  pnq^ortaon  as  he  lifts  up  Us  axe  up6n  the  upas  trees  <tf 
heresy,  but  aoeor£ng  to  his  skill  in  tkeextraction  of  rose«water  and 
the  preparation  of  garlands  and  incense  for  those  whom  Church  Courts 
delight  to  honour.  We  sometimes  wonder  how  ordinary  mertals 
can  vefiPBin  frmn  blushing  at  giving  and  receiving  sudh  fulsome 
flattery.  By  all  means  let  hononr  be  given  to  whom  hononr  is  due ; 
bnt  let  not  Church  Courts  be  converted  into  temples  of  heio^wership, 
aiytse  pernicious  to'those  who  give  and  thoae  who  receive  the  gratefiil 
homago. 

Many  other  dapgers  cenldbe  pomtedoot,  but  space  forlridsthe  pro- 
secution of  the  subject  at  present.  There  are  many  things  connected 
with  CSMiidh  Oouits  needing  refom,  and  many  things  ^onneetod  with 
their  histery  wvrthy  of  the  ^kwest  study.  What  we  denderate  fer 
oarselvea  aad  others  is,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  King  of 
^km,  in  whose  name  the  Courts  are  constituted— an  absolute  oe^rd 
to  S»  akithority  in  all  Judicial  action — a  prayerful  desire  to  advance 
the  I^lvine  glory  in  every  matter— «  solemn  sense  of  aoeountalMlity 
to  the  final  Jn^  fer  all  our  ju^ments-— a  holy  jealousy  m  guarding 
the  aik  of  tnith-— Cogatfaor  with  that  love  to  God  and  love  to  man 
which  will  chasten  every  feelii^,  and  regulate  every  action.  This 
woidd  make  oar  Courts  like  Jacob's  place  of  vi«<m— '*  honses  of  God, 
and  gales  of  heaven." 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JAMES   ANDERSON, 

LATE   OP  CARLUKE. 

'^ A  QOGD  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment;  and  the  day  of 
death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth."  Suoh  was  the  estimate  of 
Solomon,  and  snch  mnst  be  the  estimate  of  every  belierer  in  reference 
to  his  own  death,  and  the  departore  of  endeiured  Oliristian  friends. 
The  day  of  birth  is  but  the  dawn  of  an  indefinite  oonscioosness,  wbik 
the  day  of  death  is  the  transition  of  a  soul  from  the  sorrows  of  life 
temporal  to  the  bliss  of  life  eternal.  But  although  the  closing  day 
is  preferable  to  the  0][jening  period  of  existence,  there  is  generally  a 
moral  and  spiritual  connection  between  them.  The  ^'good  name" 
of  "  the  man  of  God"  has  been  evolved  by  the  gracious  providence  of 
God,  and  is  usually  associated  with  the  piety,  jirayers,  instructi<m, 
and  example,  of  preceding  generations.  It  is  thus  that  genuine 
religion  is  preserved,  and  the  testimony  for  truth  transmitted  from 
age  to  age.  Though  the  days  of  man  are  as  the  grass,  or  as  ^'  tlie 
.flower  of  the  field,"  yet  'Vthe  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  Him,  and  His  righteousness  unto 
childrens'  chilcben ;  io  sueh  a»  keep  His  eovenafdj  and  to  thoee 
that  remember  His  commandments  to  do  them."  The  influence  of  a 
good  man  reaches  down  through  all  succeedUng  ages,  ffis  prayers 
and  his  life  are  tlie  development  of  the  divme  decrees,  ocertmg  an 
influence  at  the  throne  of  grace  above,  and  also  within  the  visible 
Church  below.  If  this  be  so  io  the  case  of  every  genuine  believer, 
how  much  higher  is  the  position  of  the  gospel  minister,  and  how  much 
more  numerous  the  points  of  moral  contact  widi  immortal  souls,  and 
with  all  those  things  which  concern  the  glory  of  the  King  in  connection 
with  the  Church. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  demise  of  an  aged  minister  recalls  many 
solemn  reminiscences,  the  recital  of  which  may  prove  beneficial  to  his 
people  and  to  the  Church  of  God.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  declares 
that  ^*-  the  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remraibrance,"  it  becomes 
the  Church  to  treasure  up  the  more  prominent  traits  and  events  of  their 
lives,  so  that  God  may  have  the  glory  for  special  living  embodiments 
of  His  grace. 

In  this  age  of  fulsome  flattery  and  hero-worship,  m^moriak  of  the 
men  whom  the  world  delights  to  honour  are  rising  on  every  hand  in 
ardiitectural  glory  and  beauty.  Distinguished  philosophers,  poH* 
tidaDB)  heroes,  poets,  &c,  find  numerous  admirers,  and  have  &eir 
fiune  trumpeted  by  means  of  periodical  and  permanent  literature, 
while  many  of  the  excellent  of  tiie  earth  are  left  without  a  stone  to 
mark  where  their  dust  reposes.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Churdi,  or  of  those  who  know  their  worth,  to  select  now  and  tl^n  such 
men  as  tiie  King  of  Zion  has  **  delighted  to  honour,"  by  making  them 
the  subjects  of  His  grace,  and  by  sustaining  them  in  the  maintenance 
of  His  cause,  so  that  their  ^^good  name,"  as  tlie  embodiment  of 
gracious  principles,  may  be  embalmed  in  the  literature  of  the  Church, 
and  their  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  may  be  recorded,  for  an 
ensample  to  coming  generations. 
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We  have  no  sympatliy  with  the  sentimental  painting  of  perfect 
characters,  now  so  common,  nor  with  the  exhibition  of  a  roBe-water 
philanthropy,  that  is  too  amiable  to  judge  between  truth  and  error, 
or  to  ''contend  for  the  futh  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Such 
memoirs,  however  beautiful  in  style,  are  false  alike  to  nature  and 
grace.  They  are  chargeable  with  misrepresenting  the  dead  and 
deceiving  the  living.  But  when  we  find  a  gospel  minister,  who  has 
maintained  the  tru&i  of  Ood  through  good  and  through  bad  report — 
who  has  once  and  again  stood  in  the  breach,  ''  faithful  among  the 
fiuthlefls" — ^who  has  maintained  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  as  a  wit- 
ness Ibr  Christ,  while  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  were  turning  back, 
though  he  may  have  had  many  feilings  and  infirmities,  the  grace  of 
God  is  not  the  less  conspicuous  in  the  leading  traits  of  his  character, 
nor  the  obligation  of  we  Cfiurch  the  less  to  record  them  to  Ihe 
praise  of  redeeming  grace.  Such  we  esteem  the  subject  of  this  brief 
memoir ;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that,  through  a  dislike  to  the  pos- 
thumous publication  of  discourses  or  papers  by  admiring  friends, 
almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  manuscript,  &c.,  was  destroyed 
long  before  his  death. 

BIBTH   AND   EABLT  FBrVILEOES. 

The  Kev.  James  Anderson  was  bom  at  Shettleston,  near  Glasgow, 
A.D.  1795.  His  parents,  though  obscure,  were  respectable  in  their 
sphere,  and,  what  is  better  than  any  amount  of  worldly  wealth,  de- 
cided in  their  religious  principles  and  piety.  He  had  therefore  the 
advantages  of  a  strictly  religious  education  from  his  childhood,  while 
his  youthful  aspirations  to  the  office  of  the  gospel  ministry  were  sus- 
tained and  fostered.  Throughout  life  the  exemplary  piety  of  his 
£either  was  a  subject  of  fondly-cherished  remembrance.  When  called 
to  mourn  his  death  in  1826,  he  had  strong  consolation  under  be- 
reavement, in  being  able  to  record  that  ''  he  died  full  of  that  peace 
which  the  feith  of  the  gospel  alone  can  inspire.''  His  parents  being 
members  of  the  Associate  Burgher  Con^gation  of  East  CampbeU 
Street,  Glasgow,  he  was  privileged  to  enjoy  the  ministrations  oi  the 
Bev.  Messrs  Watson  and  Tumbull — men  whose  talents,  eloquence, 
and  fidelity,  not  only  attracted  the  largest  congregation  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  but  also  commanded  the  respect  of  all  denominations. 
To  the  instructions  of  the  feunily,  and  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, he  was  indebted  for  not  a  little  of  his  systematic  divinity  before 
entering  the  Hall  as  a  candidate  fer  public  office  in  the  Church.  It  is 
thus  tiiat  the  providential  casting  of  the  ^*  lines"  seems  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  of  instruments  fer  the  special  work  of  the 
Lord.  A  pious  parentage,  and  an  evangelical,  faithfiil,  ministry,  are 
the  primary  "  schools  of  the  prophets''  for  the  early  training  of  am- 
bassadors for  Christ. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  date  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  entered  college,  or  what  were  his  previous  attainments ;  but 
we  are  aware  that  he  early  obtained  a  (Sstinguished  position  as  a 
classical  scholar  at  the  University ;  and  the  most  valuable  proof  of 
his  attainments  as  a  student  continued  to  be  given  in  the  classical 

3r 
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taste  and  love  oi  philosopfaica]  literatare  which  were  so  conspicnons 
through  tiie  whole  sabeequent  period  of  actiTe  life.  These  attsin- 
inentB  were  of  a  high  order,  considering  that  they  emiwaoed  the 
whole  range  of  an  ordinary  university  education.  In  the  training 
of  students,  and  presbytenal  examination  of  candidates  for  pul^c 
office,  he  was  alike  at  home  in  the  ancient  classics  and  the  modem 
developments  of  philosophy.  The  selection  of  his  libracy  leaves 
striking  evidence  of  his  literary  tastes,  and  of  the  ample  stores  of 
learning  from  which  he  was  wont  to  elicit  his  comprehensive  know- 
ledge. 

He  studied  divinity  under  Professor  Hill,  of  Oumbemauld — a  min- 
ister universally  beloved  by  the  Church,  and  revered  by  the  aspirants 
to  the  ministry,  as  a  godly,  faithful,  and  distinguished  theologian. 
While  the  Hall  was  under  his  care  the  Associate  Church  prospered 
and  progressed;  but  his  decease  marked  the  close  of  that  period. 
During  the  incumbency  of  his  successor  in  the  professorBhip,  that 
leprosy  of  defection  had  commenced  which  ultimately  undermined 
the  stability  of  the  Associate  body.  Not  unfrequently  has  defection 
commenced  with  the  halls  of  divinity. 

LICENSE,   SETTLEMENT,   AND   LABOURS. 

In  A.D.  1818  Mr  Anderson  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Evidence  of  his  great 
acceptability  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  l&tt  in  the  following  year  he  was 
called  by  the  numerous  congregation  of  Carluke,  over  which  he  was 
ordained  pastor  on  the  27th  October,  1819.  That  congregation,  still 
numerous,  notwithstanding  the  changes  of  forty-two  years,  is  the  best 
illustration  of  his  life  and  labours.  As  a  theologian,  his  knowledge 
was  at  once  comprehensive  and  accurate.  There  were  few  snlijectB 
upon  which  his  mind  was  not  fiilly  made  up,  and  made  up,  not  by  the 
hasty  intuitions  of  presumptive  self-confidence,  but  by  calm  and  ma- 
ture reading  of,  and  reflection  on,  the  best  anth<N:s.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  theological  classics  was  fieur  beyond  that  of  most  active  pastors. 
No  expense  was  spared  in  purchasing  the  best  and  newest  worics, 
while,  being  fer  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  destitute  of  domestic 
society,  a  larger  portion  of  time  was  given  to  theur  perusal  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  many.  But  while  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
general  literature  oi  theology,  he  was  able  to  weigh  evidenoe,  and  to 
discriminate  between  what  was  true  and  what  was  merely  plausible 
and  striking.  Having  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  systematic 
theology,  he  could  at  once  analyze  and  dissipate  the  most  i^cious 
forms  of  error.  He  was  ^'  mighty  in  the  Soriptnres,''  and  ever  brought 
a  clear  head  and  iC  warm  heart  to  their  ^Lposition  and  application. 

As  regards  his  style  and  manner  in  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit, 
we  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  not  having  heaid  him 
mare  than  twice,  and  that  near  the  close  of  his  public  labours.  We 
can  only  say,  that  if  there  was  the  usual  difference  between  the  vigour 
of  youth  and  the  eventide  of  life  common  to  others,  he  must  have  been 
possessed  of  no  ordinary  preaching  powers  in  the  earlier  period  of  his 
mimstry.     But  without  hazarding  a  judgment  regarding  what  he 
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formerly  was,  we  shall  give  the  opinions  of  one  brought  up  under  his 
ministry^  and  who  has  subsequently  had  ample  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  most  distinguished  of  city  orators.     He  thus  writes : — 

^*  Mr  Anderson's  characteristics  as  a  preacher  are  not  easily  defined. 
One  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  him  no  one  faculty  was  pre- 
(k>minant.  tie  was  not  all  imagination,  nor  all  eloquence  (for  either  of 
these  may  exist  without  the  other),  nor  all  reasoning,  nor  all  leammg, 
diough  he  possessed  each  of  these  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  A 
man  who  has  onee  heard  some  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the 
present  day  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  their  preaching 
powers,  but  no  one  could  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  Mr 
Anderson  as  a  preacher  without  hearing  him  mat^  Hmea,  and  in  a 
variehf  of  dreumMtanees. 

^*  He  might  have  been  expounding  the  29th  and  some  of  the  subse- 
quent verses  of  the  eighth  chapter  to  the  Bomans ;  and  looking  at  the 
firmly  clenched  glove  in  the  perpetually  agitated  hand,  marlang  the 
flaiJiiiig  eyes  and  flushed  countenance,  and  listening  to  the  earnest 
tones  in  which  he  sought  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  certainty  of  the 
truth  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  he  might  be  disposed  to  pronounce 
him  a  controversialist  and  nothing  more.  The  first  part  of  his  con* 
elusion  would  be  correct ;  the  second  decidedly  wrong.  Mr  Anderson 
certainly  did  possess  three  requisites  for  a  controversialist— earnestness 
for  the  truth,  warmth  of  temperament,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  polemic  theology ;  and  those  who  have  sat  under  him  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  bold  front  which  at  different 
periods  he  presented  to  error  in  its  various  forms.  But  he  possessed 
better  *gi^'  than  that  of  controversy,  which,  like  a  storm  in  the 
natural  world,  may  be  the  means  of  clearing  the  atmosphere,  but  is 
often  in  its  direct  operation  productive  of  evil.  In  somewhat  singular 
union  with  his  controvendtd  tendencies  was  his  occasional  pathos, 
elicited  generally  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
in  a  sermcm  upon  the  text,  '  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord;'  or,  *My  beloved  is  gone 
down  into  his  garden  ...  to  gather  lilies ;'  or  it  might  be  on 
the  evening  of  a  communion  Sabbath,  when  both  preacher  and  hearers 
were  disposed  to  unusual  solemnity  of  feeling.  The  most  solemn  of  all 
rites  had  been  observed,  and  both  those  who  had  rightly  engaged 
therein,  and  those  by  whom  it  had  been  profaned,  had  need  of  counsel. 
Having  addressed  appropriate  exhortations  to  both,  drawing  his  portly 
frame  erect  with  more  than  usual  dignity,  he  would  remind  his  hearers 
that  during  the  period  of  his  ministry  no  communion  had  ever  passed 
but  one  or  more  of  those  who  joined  in  it  had,  before  the  return  of  a  i 
similar  season,  been  numbered  with  liie  dead.  Then,  with  a  tender- 
ness known  only  to  those  who  have  seen  one  whom  they  most  loved 
go  down  to  the  grave,  he  would  linger  upon  the  subject  of  death,  till 
one  could  almost  hear  the  hollow  sound  of  the  clods  as  they  fell  upon 
the  coffin-lid — see  the  long  rank  grass  of  the  dhurch-yard  bencung 
before  the  melancholy  breeze,  and  feel,  as  bne  seldom  does,  how  much 
in  duration  and  importance  eternity  surpasses  time. 

*^  Another  characteristic  of  Mr  Anderson's  preaching  was  his  free 
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ezhibitioii  of  gospel  truth,  and  tha4;  with  great  plaiimeaB  of  speech. 
Bat  though  he  had  characteristics,  I  do  not  think  that  he  had  any 
itnking  characteristics — ^very  useful  things  in  their  way  sometimes, 
but  generally  arising  fix)m  eccentricity  of  character.  If  Mr  Anderson 
did  possess  any  special  pecuUoarUiea^  they  arose  from  his  temperament, 
and  not  from  his  intellectual  pursuits;  for  these  were  so  varied  thai 
the  passing  influence  of  any  one  class  was  neutralized  by  the  opposite 
influence  of  others.  He  was  of  course  well  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession,  but  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  that,  being 
also  pretty  well  acquainted  with  contemporary  literature  generally, 
and  knew,  at  least  historically,  several  c^  the  sciences.  He  was  an 
acute  metaphysician,  and  had  some  taste  for  poetry.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  law,  while  at  the 
same  time  conversant  with  the  ordinary  and  higher  range  of  periodical 
literature.  He  had  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  style,  and,  when  he 
chose,  could  clothe  his  own  thoughts  in  very  attractive  attire. 

''  Had  Mr  Anderson  concentrated  his  attention  upon  one  class  of 
studies,  though  his  faculties  would  have  wanted  the  harmony  by  which 
they  were  characterized,  he  might  have  shone  more  brightly  even 
than  he  did,  and  have  attracted  more  attention  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. But  while  making  this  remark,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  many  in  the  parish  belonging  to  other  de- 
nominations. Those  best  acquainted  with  him  were  constrained  to 
admire  his  candour  and  integrity.  With  his  brethren  in  the  Session 
he  enjoyed  the  most  confidential  and  cordial  intercourse.  It  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  that  during  the  whole  period  in  which  he  presided 
over  them  as  Moderator,  there  was  no  case  in  which  a  vote  required 
to  be  taken.  Only  one  elder  survives  who  was  in  office  at  his  ordi- 
nation. To  him,  and  to  all  his  brethren,  it  must  be  ground  of  lasting 
gratitude  that  such  harmony  was  sustained  and  Christian  feeling  mani- 
fested, now  that  their  pastor  is  laid  in  the  grave. 

^*  During  his  ministry  he  lectured  through  almost  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Old.  Clearness 
and  conciseness  express  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  expositions. 
But  though  a  diligent  student,  be  was  not  less  faithful  as  a  pastor. 
While  health  and  vigour  remained,  each  famOy  was  visited  and  each 
district  publicly  examined  once  a-year — the  visits  being  paid  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  diets  of  catechising  held  in  winter.  In  visiting  the  sick 
he  was  also  most  assiduous;  while  many  can  trace  their  scriptural 
knowledge  and  early  impressions  to  his  Bible  class  for  the  young." 

Viewing  his  ministerial  and  pastoral  work  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
safely  afiBnned,  that  there  are  few  congregations  which  have  been  more 
highly  favoured — ^few  laid  under  a  deeper  responsibility— in  connec- 
tion with  the  dispensation  of  the  ordinances  of  grace.  Now  that  the 
relation  between  pastor  and  people  is  dissolved,  what  could  be  more 
solemn,  suitable,  and  seasonable,  than  the  message  of  Ood  in  his 
funeral  sermon,  '*  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you, 
who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  Ghxi :  whose  fiuth  follow,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  their  conversation  :  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yester- 
day, and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
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FIDELITY   AB  A   WITNESS   FOB  THE   TBUTH. 

Of  Mr  Anderson  it  may  justly  be  said  that  he  was  ^'  a  man  of  war 
from  his  yonth."  This  did  not  arise  from  any  desire  on  his  part  for 
oontroTercfy,  though  in  that  department  he  might  easily  have  won 
distinguished  honours.  It  arose  from  his  love  to  the  truth,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  in  various  periods  of  his  public 
ministry.  As  a  fJEiithfiil  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  he  never 
failed  to  warn  his  people  of  approaching  danger ;  while,  as  a  leader  in 
the  Courts  of  the  Church,  he  was  ever  ready  to  throw  himself  into  the 
breach  in  defence  of  the  truth  and  public  cause  of  God.  As  this 
trait  in  his  ministerial  character  merits  special  notice,  we  shall  review 
it  in  two  aspects — namely,  his  ministerial  testimony  for  the  truth  in 
connection  with  local  controversy,  and  his  judicial  action  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Church. 

As  Hoards  local  contendings  for  the  Cedth,  these  commenced  with 
his  settlement,  and  continued  at  intervals  till  the  close  of  his  active 
Bervices.  For  some  years  prior  to  Mr  Anderson's  ordination  over  the 
congregation  of  Carluke,  the  parish  had  been  infested  with  Socinian 
or  Unitarian  doctrines.  These  being  openly  and  publicly  advocated, 
required  a  public  refutation.  Consequently  his  entrance  upon  the 
field  of  pastoral  labour  required  also  the  girding  on  of  his  armour  in 
defence  of  the  truth.  His  predecessor,  Mr  Dawson,  had  begun  the 
conflict,  and  it  remained  for  Mr  Anderson,  through  grace,  to  ^'  turn 
the  battle  to  the  gate."  Addressing  himself  to  this  controversy  in  a 
series  of  lectures,  he  took  up  the  published  creed  of  the  Unitarians, 
and,  with  characteristic  power  and  pungency,  exposed  their  frdlacies. 
The  effect  was  at  once  visible,  and  their  audacity  checked  by  his 
masterly  analysis  of  their  sophistry  and  public  exhibition  of  their  un- 
scriptural  doctrines  and  tendencies. 

In  respect  of  the  footing  obtained  by  Socinianism  in  Scotland  at 
this  period,  the  parish  of  Carluke  was  not  singular.  Having  gained 
acoesB  to  some  of  the  Universities,  and  being  connived  at  by  the 
Courts  of  the  Established  Church,  frx)m  not  a  few  pulpits  the  Arian 
here^  was  publicly  taught,  while  firom  many  others  the  doctrines  of 
Christ's  divinity  and  eternal  sonship  were  carefhUy  excluded.  It  is 
now.  ground  of  rejoicing,  that  in  Scotland,  of  all  other  countries,  the 
tenets  of  Socinus  have  made  least  progress.  Much  is  due  to  the  frdth- 
ful  judicial  testimony  of  the  Secession  fathers,  and  not  a  little  to  the 
ministerial  efforts  of  such  men  as  Mr  Anderson,  as  regards  their  extirpa- 
tion. With  many  others,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  pestilent 
heresy  well-nigh  extinguished,  in  presence  of  a  full,  frdthfiil,  evangeli- 
cal, exhibition  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  With  him  it  was  not  enough 
to  refute  the  Arian  dogmas  in  a  controversial  lecture,  or  to  gain  a 
polemical  victory  over  an  opponent  His  chief  and  ultimate  aim  was 
to  enlighten  the  souls  of  his  hearers  in  Bible  truth,  and  to  win  their 
hearts  to  the  Divine  Saviour.  As  a  skilful  husbandman,  the  rooting 
out  of  the  germs  of  heresy  was  accompanied  with,  and  succeeded  by,  the 
plentifril  sowing  of  the  good  seed  of  the  gospel.  The  refutation  of 
error  was  ever  made  subservient  to  the  establishment  and  extension  of 
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the  tnith.  It  may  neyer  be  fully  admitted,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  £&ct, 
that  the  presenration  of  truth  and  piety  in  many  parishes  may  be  chiefly 
traced  to  the  self-denial  and  fiiithful  labours  of  Secession  ministers. 
Nothing  less  than  an  explicit  and  definite  testimony  could  have  met 
the  various  phases  of  error,  or  have  confinned  those  not  fully  esta- 
blished in  the  truth.  How  important  to  have  the  Church's  judicial 
testimony  skilfully  and  faithfully  applied  to  the  local  eiroumstanoefl 
of  congregations,  as  weU  as  to  the  special  exigencies  of  the  Church. 
Without  fiiis  the  most  orthodox  creeds,  and  the  most  scriptural  testi- 
monies, become  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

In  the  year  1 830,  farther  occasion  for  public  controversy  arose  in 
the  parish  of  Carluke.  The  ^'  Bowe  heresy,"  in  reference  to  the 
atonement  and  saving  fiiith,  was  adopted  and  zealously  propagmled 
by  influential  parties  in  the  parish.  Once  more  ^'  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit "  was  unsheathed,  and  their  false  doctrines  firmly  and  sncoessfully 
encountered  by  the  minister  of  the  Associate  Secession  Congregadon. 
Like  the  Arian  heresies,  these  new  doctrines  were  not  destined  to 
receive  much  £sivour  in  Scotland.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Carluke,  they 
were  adopted  only  by  a  select  number,  and  soon  ceased  to  exert  any 
special  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Christian  community.  But 
had  they  not  been  promptly  met,  and  received  at  the  outset  a  com- 
plete refutation,  who  can  tell  what  might  have  been  the  consequence 
to  individual  parishes,  or  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  benefits  of 
religious  controversy  have  been  seen  historically,  in  the  refutation  of 
successive  heresies.  Well  would  it  be  for  coming  generations  were 
there  now  felt  throughout  the  churches  that  godly  jealousy  for  the 
truth  which  was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  tiie  Secession  fiithers. 
But,  alas !  with  many,  yea,  with  multitudes,  apparently  zealous  for 
the  conversion  of  souls,  there  is  little  concern  for  Bible  truth,  and 
less  regard  to  the  purity  of  divine  ordinances.  In  many  localitiee 
the  most  rampant  heresies  are  permitted  to  spread  at  will,  rather  than 
offend  the  vitiated  taste  of  modem  professors.  Far  better,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  that  error  should  be  honestly  met  in  its  primary 
stages,  irrespective  of  the  offence  which  may  be  taken  by  friends  or 
foes.  The  truth  of  God  is  more  valuable  than  all  human  friendships, 
and  ought  to  be  boldly  maintained,  without  regard  to  the  position  of 
parties  or  the  prestige  of  denominational  influence. 

This  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  If 
he  found  Socinian  or  Bowite  doctrines  advocated  by  ministers  or 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  he  fearlessly  denounced  them, 
while  equally  ready  to  defend  her  against  the  nnscriptural  attacks  of 
Voluntaryism.  Upon  occasion  ^ven  by  a  public  debate,  in  which 
he  bore  a  secondary  part,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  which, 
by  request,  was  subsequently  given  to  the  public,  and  remains  as 
his  deliberate,  enlightened,  and  scriptural  testimony  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  connection  between  Church  and  State. 

The  services  rendered  by  genuine  Seceders  were  highly  appreciated 
and  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  this  juncture 
in  her  history.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine  for  February, 
1836,  the  lecture  referred  to  is  reviewed  in  the  following  terms: — 
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"  We  an  Bonj  we  coold  not  noiioe  this  leotmre  aoooer.  It  prorea  a  nott  a|ypro- 
pfiate  M)oomp«nimeiit  to  the  tennon  jnet  notioed,  eveiy  way  fitted  to  rabienre  tlie 
Bune  enda.  The  eeriptaral  argnmentB  are  diBCiiawd  with  great  ability,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Oonfesiion  of  Faith  on  the  independence  of  the  Chnreb— a  meet  im* 
portant  point— oet  in  its  preper  fight ;  and  here  the  anther  moat  pertinently  remai^a, 
'  The  martyr's  stone  most  be  defaced — the  history  of  onr  Soottish  martyn  mnsi 
be  obliterated — ere  our  opponents  succeed  in  persnading  a  reading  public  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  warrants  a  surrender  of  the  liberties  of  the  Chareh  tale 
the  hands  of  the  oiyil  magistrate.*  Other  aignments  are  discussed,  and  popular 
objections  answered,  with  equal  talent  BeUgion  and  the  Church  of  ScoUand  are 
much  indebUd  to  many  nuih  upright  and  Me  Seceders  as  Mr  Andermm.'^ 

Whilst  earning  the  gratitade  of  the  Ohurch  of  Scotland  for  their 
reflolute  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  constitation  of  the  Establish^ 
menty  the  value  of  the  Testimony  which  Seceders  had  judicially 
emitted  against  the  defections  of  that  Church  was  not  thereby 
lowered,  but  rather  enhanced,  and  their  fidelity  to  Beformation  prin- 
ciples made  to  appear  the  more  illustrious.  In  evidence  of  this,  we 
cannot  refrain  quoting  from  the  same  lecture  the  following  pass- 


"  Nor  while  I  thus  speak  am  I  at  all  insennble  to  the  erils  which  obtain  in  that 
Ghnreh.  Against  these  I  hare  joined  a  protest.  On  the  footing  of  that  protest,  I 
BOW  stand  in  a  state  of  separetion  from  her,  amd  hy  that  prateet  I  irutt  thatt  by  the 
grace  of  Qod,  IshaU  chide  tUl  theeeemU  are  remedied,  or  HU I  ehaUyo  to  aeeami 
for  my  etemardehip  he/ore  the  Judge  of  ott. 

"  To  the  memben  of  the  Church  of  Sootland  who  may  now  be  present,  I  beg  leaTO 
to  suggest  the  propriety — the  necessity,  indeed,  of  exertion  on  their  part,  according 
to  their  ability  and  their  station,  to  hare  those  evils  put  away  from  among  them< 
Tou  flee  the  danger  to  which  your  Ohuroh  is  exposed.  But  for  those  otiIs  she  had 
not  been  exposed  to  it.  But  for  that  gross  abomination,  patronage,  and  other  eyils 
which  have  flowed  from  it,  the  faith  of  tho  Ghuroh  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  the  primi- 
tire  Churoh  of  Borne,  would  hare  been  spoken  of  throighont  the  world,  and  her 
enemies  might  hare  looked  on  her  with  envy,  bqt,  assuredly,  without  that  hope  of 
succeeding  against  her  by  which  they  are  now  actuated.  Think  not  that  if  these 
corraptiona  are  perpetuated  your  Churoh  shall  stand.  No  matter  how  pure  and 
scriptural  the  principles  of  your  Churoh  are  (and  I  grant  they  are  unexceptionable), 
this  will  avail  you  nothing  if  these  principles  continue  to  be  practically  abjured  and 
subverted.  You  and  your  brethren  throughout  the  country  might  do  much  to  pre- 
vent the  calamity  with  which  you  are  threatened ;  but  if  yon  allow  your  hands  to 
hang  down  in  the  present  crisis,  the  destruction  of  your  establishment  is  inevitable. 
What,  do  yon  ask,  can  the  members  of  the  Churoh  do?  Thc^y  can  demand,  we 
reply,  the  abolition  of  the  patronage  law,  and  they  can  persist  in  their  demand,  and 
rsftne  to  be  satisfied  till  it  is  yielded ;  and  more,  were  the  membera  of  the  Churoh 
united  in  this,  and  resolute  in  prosecuting  the  measure,  patronage  would  in  a  very 
short  while  be  destroyed  root  and  branch.  They  are  able,  moreover,  to  call  to  account 
erroneous  teachers,  and  such  as  are  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  miniaterial 
duties.  The  dispoettion  which  the  Churoh  Courts  have  lately  displayed  to  exeroise 
the  discipline  of  the  Churoh  on  such  charaotera  affords  a  facility  for  this,  which  a  few 
yean  ago  could  not  have  been  obtained,  so  that  in  relation  to  this  matter  they  are 
in  a  great  measure  inexcusable  if  they  longer  submit  to  paston  who  are  either 
erroneous  or  unfaithful.  Let  these  things  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
k>ve,  and  let  the  doing  of  them  be  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer  to  the  Head  of 
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the  Cknroh  for  Hit  direction  and  bleflriog,  and  the  Chnich  of  Sootland  need  lear  no 
evil.  Bat  we  repeat  it,  let  that  anpineneM— ihat  indifferenoe  to  joor  priYileges 
and  rights,  and  especially  to  the  prerogative  of  Christ,  which  has  too  long  character- 
iaed  the  Chnroh  of  Scotland — ^be  continoed  a  little  longer,  and  her  M  is  snre,  while 
her  genoioe  friends  will  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  weep  for  her,  and  to  say,  '  We 
woold  have  healed  her,  bat  she  is  not  healed.'  It  is  not  the  rage  of  yoor  enemiee 
70a  are  called  to  dread  at  present  so  mnoh  as  wrath  gone  forth  finun  the  Lord, 
against  whom  70a  have  sinned." 

This  was  suitable  and  seasonable  warning  when  nttered,  and  is  not 
less  important  at  the  present  hour.  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  these  words  were  penned  by  the  hand  now  mouldering  in  the 
dust  Have  they  not  been  substantially  realized  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  law  established,  still  stands  in  the  land 
which  once  knew  and  ought  never  to  have  known  any  other.  Bat  has 
not  the  foregoing  prediction  been  fulfilled  in  spirit,  and  may  ere  long 
be  literally  accomplished  ?  We  know,  alas  1  how  sorely  that  Ghureh 
has  been  shaken  and  shorn  of  her  glory  in  the  interval.  Voluntaryism 
has  grown  apace,  till  its  avowed  supporters  number  nearly  one-third  of 
the  population  of  Scotland.  Seven  years  after  the  general  agitation 
of  the  Voluntary  question,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  has  since  been  menaced  by  a  powerful  rival  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ;  so  that  of  her,  who  was  once  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  in  the  land,  to  which  were  wont  to  go  np  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
the  fair  proportions  have  been  marred,  her  brightest  ornaments  re- 
moved, and,  to  deepen  her  humiliation,  the  defacement  has  been  effected 
by  the  hands  of  her  own  children.  Most  truly  did  the  leading  organ 
of  public  opinion  in  England  lately  designate  the  second  greatest 
calamity  of  the  country  to  be  the  Disruption  of  the  Chureh  of  Scotland. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that,  with  so  many  against 
her,  she  still  maintains  her  attitude  uiough  defaced  ?  How  has  the 
cry,  the  ''  Chureh  is  in  danger,"  died  away  ?  When,  some  yeare  ago, 
a  Nonconformist  leader  in  England  conld  represent  '*  that  the  battle 
of  Voluntaryism  had  been  fought  and  won  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
Established  Chureh  lay  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  her  opponents,*'  the 
question  was  put,  '*  How  is  it  that  she  has  not  been  overthrown  ?" 
The  speaker,  Mr  Miall,  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  reply.  '^  In 
England,  as  compared  with  Scotland,  the  respective  positions  of 
Chureh  men  and  Dissenters  are  reversed ;  for  there  the  latter  are  but 
as  a  small  force  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mighty  army  of 
Churchmen — all  the  wealth  and  respectability,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
country  standing  arrayed  against  Dissenters,  whose  strength  lies 
mainly  in  the  large  towns.  This  being  the  state  of  parties  in  England, 
it  could  not  be  hoped  that  any  political  movement,  originated  in 
Scotland  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Scottish  Established  Chureh,  should 
meet  with  any  success,  opposed,  as  it  must  assuredly  be,  by  all  the 
conservative  influence  of  the  imperial  Legislature.'' 

That  this  is  now  the  real  condition  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  we  firmly  believe.  This  seems  to  be  specially  felt  by  such 
men  as  Principal  Tulloch.  On  no  other  ground  can  we  account  for 
his  spontaneous  testimony  in  last  Assembly,  that  the  English  Chureh 
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'*  WM  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present  moment" 
How  sad  the  change  1  What  a  contrast  to  the  period  in  her  history 
when,  with  the  Westminster  Standards  as  a  bams,  and  the  Solemn 
Leagne  and  Covenant  as  a  bond  of  nnity,  our  sacred  Presbjterianism 
seem(Bd  destined  to  embrace  the  three  kingdoms  1  But,  alas  1  neither 
tlie  Revolution  Settlement,  nor  the  Bond  of  Unioo,  by  which  Scotland 
was  made  one  with  the  southern  kingdom,  made  provision  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  to  the  position  which  she  occupied  during 
the  Second  Beformation.  Through  patronage,  and  the  other  evils  to 
which  Mr  Anderson  refers,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  all  those  cala- 
mities which  have  subsequently  befallen  her.  The  ignorance  of 
England,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  affords  her  a  security  which  she 
could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  Had  there  been  more  information  in  the 
Sonth  at  the  period  of  the  non-intrurion  controversy,  the  cause  <tf 
liberty  of  conscience  would  have  prevailed,  and,  as  far  as  man  ean  see, 
the  integrity  of  the  Church  have  been  preserved.  That  the  opposite 
has  been  the  result — that  the  Erastian  element  of  patronage  is  still 
dominant  in  the  Church  of  our  fathers — that  worthless  teachers  are 
admissible  and  remain  within  her  pale — that  laxity  in  discipline  still 
de&oes  her  purity — and  that  the  claims  of  Zion's  King  and  the  rights 
of  His  people  are  disregarded,  we  must  consider  as  due  to  *'  the  su- 
pineness  and  indifference'*  of  those  bearing  office  in,  or  connected 
with,  t^her  by  membership.  Had  the  counsels  of  Mr  Anderson,  so 
appropriately  and  faithfully  administered  in  his  lecture,  been  regarded, 
how  difierent  might  now  have  been  the  religious  aspects  of  Scotland. 

But  while  Mr  Anderson  was  faithful  and  pointed  in  his  counsels  to 
those  within  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  not  less  so  to  his  own  peo- 
ple. Having  understanding  of  the  times,  he  could  with  certainty 
indicate  what  *' Israel  ought  to  do.** 

"To  the  membera  of  my  own  congregation,  I  would  say,  cleave  to  the  tesiimony 
yon  have  engaged  to  sopport;  and  bear  in  mind,  that  whilst  it  is  a  testimony 
against  the  ooimptions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  its  constitntion.  We  have  no  caose  to  be  ashamed  of  thatiesti- 
mony,  although  many  around  ns  are  endeaTouring^to  make  us  ashamed  of  it  It  is  a 
testimony  for  troth,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  dread  the  laugh  and  the  Jeer  to 
which  wo  are  exposed  on  its  account.  Let  the  men  of  the  world  persecute  us,  and 
toTilo  us,  and  speak  all  manner  of  eril  against  us,  so  long  as  it  is  folsely,  and  for 
the  truth's  sake ;  instead  of  being  ashamed  we  have  reason  given  to  rqoice,  and  be 
encoeding  glad.  And  let  our  brethren — ^let  our  Christian  brethren  cast  out  our 
name  as  evil ;  yet,  adhering  to  the  cause  of  truth,  the  Gk>d  of  our  fathers  and  our 
vows  will  sustain  us." 

In  such  quotations  we  see  the  spirit  of  a  faithful  witness  for  God — 
one  calculated  to  confirm  the  faith  of  his  people  in  the  paths  of  truth, 
while  commanding  the  confidence  and  respect  even  of  those  from  whom 
he  was  conscientiously  separated.  And  need  we  add,  that  his  counsel 
is  as  suitable  to-day  as  when  delivered  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
During^  that  period,  the  unsettling  of  the  foundations  has  made  rapid 
progress,  while  at  the  present  time  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  whither 
matters  are  tending.  Every  fresh  development  of  principles,  then 
broached  with  caution,  as  well  as  every  new  phase  of  latitudinarian 
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iodifimnce,  sbow  more  clearly  the  value  and  importance  of  Iboee 
Bcriptmral  principles  which  are  embodied  in  our  Tesiimony,  and  the 
necessity  of  cherishing  that  acquaintance  with,  and  confidence  in  them, 
which  will  enable  us  locally  to  stand  np  for  their  defence.  We  aball 
only  quote  one  other  passage  from  this  lecture  bearing  upon  the  positioQ 
of  Dissenters.  And  in  giving  these  quotations  from  a  passing  lecture, 
we  think  the  man  and  minister  wiU  be  better  seen  than  by  pages  of 
descriptive  eulogy. 

"The  time  wee  wHen  to  both  paitiee — the  Chnreh  of  Scotland,  I  mewi,  and 
tboee  wbo  are  now  oomlrined  against  her — we  were  ol^jects  of  oootempt  and  aooro, 
on  account  of  our  maintenanoe  of  that  yerj  article  in  the  Confcirion  of  Aath,  -which 
is  now  exciting  so  mnoh  agitation  and  so  nraoh  angrjr  ieefing  thnraghoat  the 
ooontry.  Diaaentem  condemned  ns  becanse  we  wonld  not  go  along  with  tbem  in 
the  riewt  they  took  of  it ;  and  ohmnhmea  condemned  ns  becanse  we  chose  to 
diride  the  Chnnh  abont  so  iriyial  a  matter.  We  have  lived  to  see  one  of  these 
parties  conrinced  of  their  error,  and  to  hear  then  acknowledge  it ;  and,  if  the 
enemies  of  establishments  saoceed  at  this  time  in  their  aims,  the  time  is  not  distant, 
we  donbt  not,  when  pious  DisaenteiB  will  be  found  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they 
too  had  wronged  ns.  JUeanwkiU  let  ui  abide  fty  mir  poet.  While  we  stody  to 
give  offence  neither  to  Jew  nor  Qentile,  lei  u$  bewan  of  euUwainff  tkeit  goodwiU 
ai  Ae  expeme  <^  eoiuieteney  <md  <niM.*' 

With  reference  to  the  testimonyof  Dissenters,  anticipated  in  this  pas- 
sage, we  admit  that  the  hopes  of  the  writer  have  not  yet  been  realised. 
Except  in  the  general  testimony  lifted  up  at  the  tioae  of  the  Popish 
aggression,  there  has  been  nothing  like  an  admission  that  the  Volun- 
tary doctrines  are  not  suitable  in  all  cases.  But  enough  has  been 
seen  in  the  workings  of  the  Voluntary  principle  to  prove  its  per- 
nicious effiscts  in  the  unsettlement  of  innumerable  social  questions — 
enough  to  show  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  holding  fast  the  scrip- 
tural doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession  on  this  and  other 
points.  The  value  of  the  Original  Secession  Testimony,  and  the  im- 
portance of  its  principles,  will  be  best  seen  when  the  history  of  Volun- 
taryism is  completed,  and  when  patronage,  and  Erastianism  in  all  its 
forms,  have  disappeared  from  the  Chureh  of  God. 

From  the  natural  warmth  of  Mr  Anderson's  temperament,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  would  have  met  the  violence  of  the  times 
by  strong  and  recriminative  language ;  but  the  lecture  throughout  is 
calm  and  dignified,  calculated  to  disarm  his  opponents  and  to  enlist 
the  Christian  oonfidence  of  his  friends.  On  this  point  one  passage 
may  suflSce  to  free  the  author  of  the  slightest  suspicion  of  want  of 
charity. 

"  Bat  I  beKcTe  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  held  Volontaij  sentiments  are  the 
tme  and  faithfal  servants  of  the  liring  Ood,  and  have  the  veiy  best  intentieos  in 
the  opposition  they  are  aSkxing  to  legal  eatablishments  of  religion." 

In  one  other  production,  arising  out  of  Uiis  local  controversy,  there 
seems,  perhaps,  fully  enough  of  caustic  severity  both  in  style  and 
expression.  We  refer  to  his  ^'  Letter  to  James  Brown,  of  Orehard,*'  in 
answer  to  that  gentleman's  review,  or  rather  misrepresentation,  of 
his  lecture.  From  the  quotations  criticised,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  at  a  review  by  one  who  seemed  not 
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(o  huve  mastered  tbe  alphabet  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  We 
need  not  burden  our  pages  with  any  qaotationsy  as  tbe  matter  has 
reference  to  misapprehensions  and  manifest  bitterness  of  feeling,  the 
influence  of  which  has  doubtless  passed  away  with  the  lapse-  of  time 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  controversy.  In  the  most  exciting  ciroum- 
stanoesy  Mr  Anderson's  language  was  the  exponent  of  present  feelings, 
rather  than  the  index  of  his  generous  spirit  He  could  forget  alike 
the  reproaches  of  an  enemy  and  the  passing  feelings  awakened  in  his 
own  bosom.  Being  right  at  heart  and  open  in  action,  he  usually 
surmounted  all  difficulties  in  restoring  and  sustaining  the  bonds  of 
fellowdiip.  To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  generous  nature, 
a  slight  outburst  of  feeling  under  sudden  excitement  was  but  as  the 
paasing.  cloud  in  the  sky  to  the  existence  of  genuine  friendship. 

la  referring  to  this  whole  contcoversy,  and  in  making  passing 
remarks,  we  have  done  so,  not  only  to  show  the  position  oceu{Med  by 
Mr.  Aaderaon,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  gusiided  the  truth  and 
cause  of  God,  but  also  in  order  to  mark  those  *^  footprints  in  the  sands 
of  time,"  made  for  us  by  one  who  has  gone  before  us,  and  who  was 
pledged  with  us  in  the  same  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship— who 
kneir  the  principles  which  he  had  espoused,  and  who  maintained  them 
fiuthfoUy  even  unto  death. 

The  last  controversy  of  a  local  and  doctrinal  kind  in  which  he  took 
part»  was  that  connected  with  the  '*  NeW  Views  or  Morisonianism." 
As  raiglit  have  been  expected,  the  unsettling  doctrines  of  the  Arians 
and  Bowites,  which  formerly  agitated,  the  parish  of  Carluke,  seemed 
like  a  seed-plot  ready  for  the.  Monsonian  theory.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  gather  converts;  but  the  Calvinism  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Confession  of  Faith  were  feond  more  than  a  match  for  the 
cmde  theories  of  semi- Atminians.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Socinian  con^ 
troveny^  Mr  Anderson  once  more  delivered  a  course  of  public  lectures, 
in  which  ha  exhibited  the  unscriptural  nature  of  the  new  theory,  and 
shed  dear  and  satisfactory  light  upon  the  points  in  the  Calvinistio 
syatera,  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  by  his  opponents.  The 
testimony  of  one,  well  calculated  to  judge  of  such  things,  is,  that  '^  he 
made  every  thing  clear  which  he  took  up,"  was  applicable  to  his  last 
as  to  his  former  doetriaaL  controversies.  In  reviewing  these  various 
matters,  one  is  cosivinced  of  the  advantage  of  a  full  and  comprehen* 
sive  testimony  for  the  troth,  and  ako  of  the  necessity  of  applying 
thaA  testimony  locally,  as  errors  in  doctrine  or  corruptions  in  practice 
prevail  in  any  neigbourhood.  •  The  ministerial  testimony  is  locally 
what  the  Church's  judicial  testimony  is  publicly  before  the  world,  while 
both  mnst  be  adapted  to  the  vtoying  phases  oi  error  and  immorality* 
By  means  of  both  the  spteaA  of  hereqr  is  prevented  in  the  Ghuroh  at 
Utfge,  and  the  interests  of  social  moifality  promoted.  The  faithful  wit- 
nees  for  truth  may  draw  upon  himself  the  reproach  of  lukewarm  pro- 
fessors; but  his  spirit  is  cheered  by  the  graciotts  promise,  "Because 
thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience^  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the 
hoar  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth.'' 

(7b  he  eoMflMiMed). 
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LETTER  PROM  THE   ASSOCIATE   SYNOD   OP   NORTH 

AMERICA,  WITH  REPLY. 

[Want  of  gpace  prsTented  ibe  intertioD  in  oor  last  ima»  of  the  felkNring  Letlns, 
referred  to  in  the  Minutes  of  Synod.  Thej  explain  themaelvee,  and  need  no  intio- 
dnction  beyond  what  has  been  already  stated  in  oar  pagea.] 

Pittsbargh,  Indiana,  17th  NoTember,  1860. 
To  THE  RnmBsim  Stxod  ov  OnionAL  Sioidbbs,  Sodtlajib. 

Dear  Bret&ren, — ^Tbe  ondeTBigned  haye  been  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee by  the  remnant  Associate  Synod  of  North  America  to  address 
a  communication  to  yonr  xcTeiend  body,  and  thus  reopen  a  corres- 
pondence with  yon,  which  for  some  years  past  has  been  unhappily 
broken  off.  There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should  be  desiioiu  to 
cultivate  and  foster  that  fraternal  spirit  which  should  characterize 
those  who  are  enlisted  in  a  common  cause — who  are  one  in  principle, 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government. 

We  both  claim  a  common  origin,  being  branches  of  that  Secession 
from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  which  took  place  in  1733. 
We  both  regard  the  solemn  covenant  engagements  of  our  forelatbeni 
in  the  Church,  not  merely  as  *' well-meant  endeavours''  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  of  interest  to  us  only  as  jnatters  of  bi8t<»7, 
but,  in  so  far  as  they  were  moral  in  their  nature,  of  peipetual  oUi- 
gation  upon  us,  their  posterity.  We  both  regard  teetimony-beaziBg 
as  an  incumbent  duty  upon  the  Church,  and  especially  in  this  age  of 
latitndinarianism  and  indifference  to  divine  truth,  and  that  this  testi- 
mony which  the  Church  is  bound  to  bear  should  be  distinctive,  full,  open, 
and  particular.  Having  so  many  things  in  common,  our  hearts  may 
well  be  warmed  with  affection  for  those  who  are  struggling  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  Qod  in  the  fiace  of  much  opposition,  who  are  walking 
by  the  same  rule,  and  minding  the  same  things ;  and,  Hiough  widely 
separated  from  one  another,  we  trust  that  we  are  all  animi^ed  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  desirous  to  strive  together  for  the  ttiih  of  the  Gospel. 

You  will  have  heard  from  other  sources  of  the  union  of  majorities 
of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Rdbrmed  Churches  in  this  country  in 
1858,  forming  what  is  now  known  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America.  Afier  negotiations  had  been  protracted  for  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years,  to  the  great  detriment,  as  we  believe,  of  truth 
and  purity  in  the  Associate  Church,  a  union  was  at  length  ooneum- 
mated  b^ween  the  great  majorities  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
Church,  in  the  way  of  yielding,  as  we  judge,  almost  every  distinctive 
principle  of  the  Associate  Church.  Instend  of  the  foil  and  explicit 
exhibition  of  divine  truth  which  the  Church  has  maintained  since  her 
first  planting  in  the  United  States,  a  meagre  document,  which  our 
brethren  are  pleased  to  denominate  their  Testimony,  has  been  in  some 
sort  adopted  as  a  basb  of  union.  Several  important  truths,  clearly 
stated  and  witnessed  for  in  the  Associate  Testimony,  are  in  this  baida 
passed  unnoticed,  while  there  is  no  narrative  or  historical  statement 
of  the  facts  which  gave  rise  tO|  and  called  forth,  this  Testimony* 
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ImpeTfiscty  faowever,  as  10  this  dooament,  the  United  Chntcby  by  the 
terms  in  which  the  union  was  consummated,  seem  to  have  completely 
nedtnlised  whatever  of  testimony  there  might  be  in  it.  Sy  tiie 
introduction  of  a  forbearance  danse  into  their  '^  Adopting  Act,"  a 
partial  subscription  of  the  whole  Standards  of  the  Church  is  ckasrly 
aUowed.  They  say,  "  Whereas  it  is  agrsed  between  the  two  Churches 
that  the  forbearance  in  love  required  by  the  law  of  Ood  be  exercised 
toward  any  brethren  who  may  not  be  able  fully  to  subscribe  the 
Standards  of  the  United  Church,  while  thev  do  not  determinedly 
oppose  them,  but  follow  the  things  which  make  fbr  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another."  The  language  is  indeed  q)ecions. 
The  forbearance  thev  are  willing  to  extend  is,  'Uhe  forbearance  in 
love  required  bv  the  law  of  God."  But  the  question  still  recurs,  How 
&r  do  they  understand  the  law  of  God  as  requiring  forbearance  ?  Is 
it  to  those  who,  through  weakness  or  ignorance,  have  not  attained  to  a 
fall  understanding  of  their  principles,  but  who  are  using  such  means 
as  may  be  in  thsir  reach  to  obtain  snch  understanding  ?  or  does  it 
extend  to  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  certain  parts  of  iSb»  Standards 
of  the  Church  ? 

The  only  approximate  answer  to  these  queries  is  to  be  fimnd  in  the 
aetion  of  tiie  two  Synods  the  year  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
union.    When  the  basis  of  union  was  transmitted  by  tiie  Associate  to 
Uie  Associate  Reformed  Svnod  for  their  concurrence,  the  A.  B.  Synod 
returned  the  following  reply  : — '*  The  A.  R.  Churoh  does  hereby  de- 
clare her  acceptance  of  the  Testimony,  prepared  as  a  basis  of  union 
by  the  Associate  Synod,  and  overtured  by  the  general  Synod  of  18M 
to  the  Presbyteries,  in  the  confidence  that  any  modificalaons  or  amend* 
ments  necessary  to  harmonise  said  basis  with  the  faith  and  practice 
held  in  common  by  the  two  Churohes,  or  to  render  it  more  entirely 
acceptable,  will  be  in  due  time  effected  by  the  United  Churoh,  and  in 
the  confidence  that  reasonable  forbearance  will  be  exercised  toward 
any  member  of  either  body  who  may  feel  constrained  to  dissent  from 
any  article  in  the  basis."     Thus,  we  think,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
this  forbearance  clause  is  intended,  not  merely  to  apply  to  the  weak, 
but  to  the  strong;  not  simply  to  him  who  has  not  yet  attained  a  full 
understanding  of  the  principles,  but  to  him  who,  after  the  fnUest  and 
most  thorough  examination,  deliberately  rejects  the  principle  as  folse. 
Another  difficulty  in  our  way  in  reference  to  the  document  in  ques- 
tion, is  the  fiMst  that  the  argument  and  illustration  appended  to  the  de- 
daiations  cf  the  basis  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  form  no  part  of  the  *^  terms 
of  communion"  in  the  United  Churoh.     In  the  pre&ce  to  the  bans, 
the  reader  is  told  that  an  '^  assent"  to  these  will  not  be  required  of 
those  seeking  communion  with  them.    Now,  almost  all  that  is  of  the 
nature  of  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the  argument  and  illustration. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  applicant  for  churoh  feuowship,  when  he  gives 
an  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  may  deny  that  the  appended 
argument  proves  its  truth,  that  the  illostration  easts  light  upon  it,  or 
that  the  Scriptares  quoted  establish  at  all  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
declaration.     All  this  liberty  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  very  terms 
of  his  clwrch  connection. 
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Entertaining  such  views  of  the  lax  principles  and  latitodinarian 
tendencies  of  the  union,  a  remnant  protested  against  the  action  con- 
summating  the  union,  and  declined  the  authoritj  of  the  majofitjr  in 
that  act,  reserving  the  right  to  carry  forward  the  ends  and  parposes 
of  the  Reformation  under  the  banner  of  that  same  Testimony  which 
their  lalhers  had  unfurled  in  a  day  of  defootion  and  backsliding.  As 
the  remnant  Assooiate  Synod,  we  maintain  the  same  principles  which 
the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland  contended  for,  and  which  were  ex- 
hibited and  maintained  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
afterwards  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America.  Standing  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  the  Beformation,  we  feel  bound  to  appear  for  the 
truth  as  it  is  witnessed  for  in  our  Declaration  and  Testunony,  which 
we  believe  to  be  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God« 

More  than  two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  event  took  place, 
and  we  find  no  cause  to  re<5ede  from  that  position  which  was  at  first 
taken.  The  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  U.  P.  Chnreh,  though  petitioned 
by  some  of  her  own  members  again  and  again,  has  refused  to  assume 
any  other  position  in  regard  to  her  Standards  than  the  indefinite  one 
of  her  '*  adopting  article,"  as  set  forth  above ;  and  hence  all  the 
reasons  that  influenced  us  to  stand  to  our  profession  when  the  union 
was  formed  still  exist,  demanding  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Associate  Church.  Accompanying,  we  send  you  such  puUic  docu- 
ments as  may  throw  some  light  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  As- 
sociate and  U.  P.  Churoh. 

With  earnest  prayer  that  you  may  enjoy  the  rich  blessnigs  of  tho 
God  of  Jacob,  and  that  a  testimony  for  His  truth  among  your  hands 
may  be  blessed,  we  subscribe  ourselves,  dear  brethren,  yours,  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus, 

6.  G.  H'Nbbl, 
Jamks  DioBBoa. 

Glasgow,  15Ui  Mfty,  1861. 

To  TUB  Abbooiatb  l^moD  or  Nobts  Ambuoa^ 

Bbv.  Dear  BBBTHRGN,-^Tonr  letter,  dated  Pittsburgh,  November. 
1860,  was  duly  received,  and,  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  our 
Synod,  was  read  and  considered  In  open  Court.  After  members  had 
given  their  minds  in  reference  to  it,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  transmit  to  you^  without  delay,  a  reply  embodying  the 
views  that  hadbeen  expressed.  This  duty  we  regard  as  a  labour  of 
love,  and  accordingly  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  •  We  are  delighted  with  the  i^ptrit  which  jrour  friendly  ^isile 
breathes^  It  reminds  us  of  the  warm  cOumiiHiications  that  used  to 
pass  between  the  Synod  in  Scotland  and  the  brethren  in  America  in 
tbrmer  days :  and' we  are  exoeedingly  ghd  to'  think  that  the  corres- 
pondence which  was  for  a  time  unhappily  Interfupted,  should  be 
again  in  such  a  spirit  revived.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  you  still 
avowing  vourselves  a  *<  branch  of  the  ^cession  from  the  National 
Chureh  of  Seotland,"  professing  your  belief  in  the  morality  and  con- 
tinued obligation  of  the  covenants  of  our  ancestors,  and  not  only  re- 
cognizing testimony-bearing  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Chureh,  and 
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loudly  called  for  at  the  present  time,  but  declaring  that  the  Ghnrch's 
teflttmony  shonld  be  ^  dustinctiyei  foil,  open,  and  partiealar."  These 
are  selktiments  to  all  of  which  we  most  heartily  respond.  Yonr  letter, 
ly  from  the  ciroumstanoes  in  which  we  are  at  the  present  time 
as  making. a  new  stand  for  our  distinetive  principles^  and 
called  to  encounter  additional  difficulties  in  maintaining  them,  was 
peculiarly  cheering  and  refreshing.  It  made  na  feel  the  full  force  of 
the  inspired.  decUuration,  that  as  ^'  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man 
aharpeneth  the  countenance  cf  his  friead." 

We  were  not  unaware  of  the  altered  position  in  which  as  a  Ghnreh 
yoa  now  stand.  We  felt  from  the  first  a  very  deep  interest  in 
the .  corre8|K>ndenee  between  the  Associate  and  Asseciate  Reformed 
Churches  m  regard  to  union,  and  watched  the  prog^ress  of  their  {no* 
tracted  negotiations  with  intense  anxiety.  It  soon  became  oar  pretty 
strong*  conviction,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  incorporation  of 
the  two  bodies  but  at  the  expense  of  some  scriptural  attainment,  and 
lowmng  the  Testimony  of  the  Ohunsh ;  and  the  result  has  more  than 
justified  our  worst  anticipations.  The  union  has  obviously  been  con- 
summated on.  principles  extremely  latitudinarian,  and  in  the  way  of 
casting  a  stigma  on  what  used  to  be  regarded  as  faithfulness  to  the 
public  cause  of  Christ.  While  there  is  much  sound  sentiment  emt 
bodied  in  the  so-called  testimony  or  basis,  it  leaves  altogether  un- 
noticed important  parts  of  truth  conqprehended  and  witnessed  for  in 
your  original  Testimony,  and  which  are  just  as  precious  now,  and  as 
binding  on  the  Church,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  venerable 
men  by  whom  that  Testimony  was  compiled. 

Being  thus  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  union  has  been  efii9cted 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  truths  we  consider  you  fully  justified  in  die 
position  you  have  taken  up,  and  highly  approve  of  your  determination 
to  maintain  the  old  covenanted  ground.  The  groundsof  objection,  which 
you  particularly  specify,  are  exactly  those  which  at  once  occurred  to 
us.  We  regard  as  an  egregious  defect  the  want  cf  a  jiarrative  or 
historical  testimony.  We  bold  it  to  be  as  reo^  incumbent  on.  the 
Church  to  record  Qod's  providential  dealings  with  her,  and  ber  strug* 
gles  for  His  cause  in  former  times,  as  to  avow  and  maintain  the  truths 
oi  Hia  Word.  His  glory  demands  this,  for  a  historical  testimony  is 
not  a  mere  account  of  the  Churoh  herself  (though  this  is  doubtless 
comprehended  in  it),  but  specially  a  declaration  of  His  goodness,  and 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  faithfulness,  and  other  perfections,  manifested 
in  the  Church's  behalf,  and  in  of^position  to  her  enemies  and  perse« 
cniots.  And  how  beneficial  a  judicial  record  of  this  description  to  the 
Church  herself  I  She  is,  through  means  of  it,  led  from  age  to  age  to 
set  her  hope  and  confidence  in  Ood,  and  to  keep  in  remembrance  the 
wonderful  works  that  He  hath  done.  Vast  is  their  disadvantage  who 
neither  know  the  Lord,  nor  what  the  Lord  hath  done  fur  their  fathers. 
Who,  indeed,  can  read  intelligently  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm,  and  nu* 
merous  other  such  portions  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  not  find  authority 
for  the  narrative  which  you  desiderate  in  connection  with  the  Testi- 
mony of  the  Church  ?  Some  of  your  late  brethren  represent  a  his- 
torical testimony  as  needed  only  when  the  facts  of  history  regarding 
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tbe  Gfanreh  are  denied;  but  without  mioh  a  docamenti  prepared  and 
aanctioDed  by  the  Chorob  haraelfi  these  footB,  m  ihdr  true  ekaraderj 
would  soon  oease  to  be  known. 

'  We  take  the  same  view  also  which  you  express  in  regaid  to  the 
agreement  of  the  united  body,  that  only  the  general  declaratioas  of 
the  Testimony,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  appended  *'  aignment  and  illua* 
tration,"  shall  be  the  terms  of  admission  to  churdi  fellowsbip.  This 
constitutes  the  Testimony,  in  a  great  measure,  a  nullity,  for  you  say 
justly,  that  almost  all  that  is  of  the  nature  of  testimony  is  contained 
in  the  '*  argument  and  illustration.'*  The  declarations  at  first  sight 
appear  remarkably  evangelical,  and  there  is  erery  ground  to  believe 
^t  the  writer  of  them  was  himself  sound ;  but  on  closer  inspection,  a 
variety  of  them  will  be  found  very  defective  and  indefinite.  £ven  the 
one  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ  does  not  bring  out  sufficientl^^the  Gal* 
vinistic  view  on  that  important  and  fundamental  point,  though  this  be 
done  in  the  ^'  argument  and  illustration."  How  diffisrent  the  general 
declaration  in  the  basis  from  tbe  statement  on  the  extent  of  redemption 
in  your  original  Testimony !  This  limiting  of  the  terms  of  communion, 
therefore,  to  the  mere  abstract  declarations,  seems  intended  to  leave 
an  open  door  for  persons  not  rigidly  <Nrthodox  getting  access  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Churoh. 

But  certainly  the  crowning  objection  to  this  union  is  the  act 
adopting  the  Testimony,  which  grants  forbearance  to  persons  confess- 
edly hostile  to  its  principles,  as  well  as  to  the  other  standards  of  the 
Churoh.  It  is  an  outrage  on  the  law  or  word  of  Gtod  to  allege  that 
it  extends  '*  forbearance  in  love"  to  those  who  avowedly  and  with 
persistence  disclaim  its  doctrines.  The  Word  condemns  the  bringing 
into  the  Churoh  of  unsound  opinions,  calling  them  damnable  heresies, 
and  declaring  that  we  ail  ought  to  speak  the  same  thing,  and  be  per- 
fectly joined  together  in  tbe  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment. 
But  it  seems  a  strange  way  of  securing  this  unanimity  and  purity,  to 
extend  judicial  forbearance  to  the  grossest  errors,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  most  fundamental  truths.  The  forbearance  of  thb  adopting 
act  is  a  virtual  recognition  and  approval  of  what  the  Secession  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has  condemned  as  ftee  or  open  communion. 
According  to  this  forbearance,  you  might  have  at  your  communion 
table  persons  denying  every  doctrine  of  the  Ghuroh's  creed.  Seceders 
have  all  along  made  allowance  for  the  weak  and  ignorant,  who  are 
not  declaring  against  any  of  their  professed  and  distinctive  principles, 
and  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  and  lie  open  to  light  Nor  would 
it  be  proper  to  be  more  stringent  in  our  admissions  than  this.  But  it 
is  a  very  different  thing,  as  you  say  in  your  letter,  to  admit  those 
**  who,  after  the  fullest  and  most  thorough  examination,  deliberately 
reject  the  Churoh's  principles  as  false.**  We  conld  not  have  believed, 
that  after  a  negotiation  of  little  less  than  twenty  yean'  continuance, 
the  issue  should  have  been  such  a  union  as  this.  The  Churoh  shall 
be  yet  gloriously  united ;  but  then  she  shall  be  brought  again  from 
apostacy,  and  her  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and  sing  with  the 
voice  together. 

These  things,  dear  brethren,  we  state  thus  particularly,  not  pre- 
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trading  to  instnict  you  in  regard  to  either  doctrine  or  duty  (for  you 
obvioiuly  do  not  require  our  instruction),  but  to  express  how  very 
deeply  we  sympathise  with  you,  and  to  show  the  harmony  of  sentiment 
that  exists  between  us.  We  most  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  he 
enabled  to  maintain  the  position  which  you  have  assumed.  This  is 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Church  most  desirable.  Not  only  latitudi- 
narian  views  concerning  a  public  profession  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
but  error  of  every  character  abounds.  It  is  certainly  not  a  time  for 
removing  landmarks,  and  throwing  down  a  scriptural  testimony,  when 
not  only  the  outworks  of  Christianity,  but  even  the  very  citadel  is 
assailed.  By  keeping  unfurled  the  batiner  of  a  witnessing  profession, 
you  may  be,  in  an  eminent  sense,  what  the  Associate  Ghuroh  in 
America  has  long  been,  a  light  fining  in  a  dark  place.  Your  influ- 
ence for  a  time  may  not  be  much  felt ;  but  He  who  so  wonderfully 
increased  you  before,  is  equally  able  to  increase  you  again ;  and  you 
will  serve  an  important  end  iij  in  this  backsliding  age,  you  can  only 
keep  the  lamp  of  truth  alive.  Tou  will  have  trials  to  -contend  with, 
and  possibly  none  of  the  least  will  be  the  opposition  of  former  friends ; 
bat  if  Qod  be  for  you,  who  can  be  against  yon  ?  How  comprehensive 
and  encouraging  the  promise,  '^  As  thy  day  is  so  shall  thy  strength 
be."  We  can  speak  from  experience  when  placed  in  ciroumstances 
almost  identical  with  your  own.  Our  success  has  not,  indeed,  been 
what  some  would  call  groat,  but  it  has  been  much  moro  than  we 
anticipated.  Moro  than  a  third  has  been  added  to  the  number  of  our 
ministera,  and  we  have  been  enabled,  within  the  last  throe  years,  to 
pay  off  the  whole  debt  on  our  Church  property — ^upwards  of  three 
thousand  pounds.  We  would  fain  entertain  the  hope,  that  you  and 
we  will  soon  be  able  to  rocognize  each  other  as  Churches  in  full  com* 
muni<m. 

In  conclusion,  dear  brothren,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  and  prayer, 
that  you  may  enjoy  much  of  the  presence  of  a  gracious  God,  and  that 
your  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  His  cause  may  be  crowned  with 

abundant  success. 

JoHv  Gbahah. 
Thomas  Kakbon. 


THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD  IN  AFFORDING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
THE  EXERCISE  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIBERALITY. 

Thbrb  aro  innumerable  things  for  which  every  genuine  Christian  will 
duly  ronder  thanks  to  God.  Like  David,  in  the  review  of  divine 
mercies,  every  reflective  believer  will  be  constrained  to  say,  "  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  towards  me  ?''  And 
yet,  very  few  seem  to  reflect  upon  the  goodness,  the  condescension, 
and  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  in  permitting  man  to  be  a  '' fellow- worker" 
with  Him  in  the  distribution  of  His  bounty  and  the  maintenance  of 
His  Churoh.  It  is  declared  that  *'  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land,"  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  has  been,  is,  and  shall 
be,  such  in  all  ages,  that  the  support  of  man  is  as  necessary  in  its 

2  T 
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pluoe,  in  i«gaid  to  temporal  snstenanoe,  as  tbe  grace  of  QoA  is  to 
spiritoal  eziBtence. 

We  cannot  help  wondering  how  a  matter  so  plain  has  heen  so  kmg 
misandentood,  and  how  God  has  been  so  long  depriTed  of  the  reTenne 
of  glory  due  to  His  blessed  name,  for  so  arranging  the  affairs  of  the 
world  and  the  chnrcfa,  that  there  is  at  once  an  arrest  pat  npon  man's 
native  selfishness  as  a  fallen  oreatare,  and  an  outlet  formed  for  that 
benevolence  which  springs  np  in  the  renewed  nature.  The  very  life 
of  Gtod  is  an  embodiment  of  beneyolence.  Wherever  there  is  life,  He 
is  its  bestower.  Wherever  there  is  life  sostained^  He  is  the  giver  of 
that  by  which  it  is  supported.  Wherever  there  is  happiness  difinsed, 
it  is  the  emanation  of  divine  benevolence.  But  the  gifts  of  God  are 
not  confined  to  the  natural  emanations  of  divine  beneficence.  The 
whole  moral  world  unfolds  the  same  principle  of  benevolent  communi- 
cation. He  gave  His  Son  for  the  redemption  of  sinners — ^His  Spirit 
for  the  T^;eneration  of  sinners — ^His  angels  as  ministers  to  the  heirs 
of  salvation — His  Word  as  the  revelation  of  the  plan  of  mercy— His 
ordinances  as  the  means  of  grace  for  salvation — Hig  work  for  the 
exercise  of  the  graces  of  His  peopie, — and  heaven  as  the  reward  of 
His  faithful  servants. 

We  are  ready  to  thank  God,  as  our  creator,  preserver,  and  bounti> 
ful  benefactor.  We  are  ready  to  bless  Qod  for  the  eift  of  His  Son— 
for  the  promise  of  the  Spirit — ^for  the  word  of  life — ror  the  ordinances 
of  grace,  &c< ;  but,  alas  I  how  few,  even  among  His  professing  people, 
either  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  work  assigned  them,  or  a  dis- 
position to  praise  God  for  giving  them  any  part  in  doing  for  His 
people,  or  for  His  Ohuroh,  that  which  He  could  easily  have  effected 
without  their  aid* 

Why  are  there  any  poor  in  a  world  teeming  with  the  emanations  of 
divine  benevolence  ?  Or,  why  does  God  not  profvide  for  the  diffunon 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  support  of  His  ordinances,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  His  people  ?  None  can  say  there  is  any  necessity  arising 
out  of  the  want  of  divine  resources.  He  who  said  at  first,  "  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit,  and  it  was  so^**  could  easily  have  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  children  of  men,  as  He  does  the  lions  or  the  ravens  who  cry  to 
Him  for  food.  Tea,  that  divine  Redeemer  who  miraculously  fed  the 
five  thousand  in  the  wilderness,  could  as  easily  have  supplied  the 
wants  of  every  destitute  disciple.  And  as  regards  the  Church,  could 
not  the  universal  Governor,  to  whom  belongs  every  creature,  obtain 
victims  for  sacrifice  without  demanding  tbe  sWp  of  Abel,  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  or  of  Israel  ?  Justly  might  God  have  said  to  every  worship- 
per, '^  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  out  of 
thy  folds.  For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  tbe  mountains ;  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  mine."  As  regards  the  extension  and 
sustenance  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  He  may  as  truly  say,  '*  The 
silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hoets."  He 
might  have  made  holy  angels  His  messengers.  Are  they  not  all  in 
the  hand  of  the  enthroned  Mediator?     Are  not  all  the  resources  of 
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eartli  under  Hie  keeping  ?  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  employ  any  of 
the  hmnaa  family  in  distribatlng  His  bounty,  or  in  filling  His  treasqxy  ? 
The  reason  is  obvious*  Man's  nature  required  this  species  of  service, 
while  Qod,  in  condescension  and  love,  has  so  arranged  the  dispensations 
of  providence  and  the  ordinances  of  grace,  that  the  evil  propensities 
of  o«r  nature  may  be  checked,  and  the  grace  of  benevotence-^that 
godlike  allribute — may  be  enlarged  and  exercised.  The  more  it  is 
ealaiigped  and  exercised,  with  a  regard  to  the  divine  glory,  the  more 
do  we  leaemUe  Him  whose  bliss  is  the  emanations  of  benefits  to  His 
cieatores. 

F^if  The  native  $eyUkneB9  of  tnan  requires  the  check  qf  benevolent 
^ort  for  ike  good  of  others.  Selfishness  is  the  primary  sin  of  our 
nature.  Withholding  from  Ood  that  absolute  homage  which  was  due 
to  Hie  name,  prepared  our  first  parents  for  the  selfish  act  of  eating  the 
forbidden  fmiU.  Selfishness  has  been  the  leading  sin  of  the  fallen 
family.  Whence  came  that  violence  which  brought  the  flood  upon 
the  earth  ?  It  sprung  of  self,  In  consequence  of  the  aggressions  of 
the  selfish,  '^the  earth  was  filled  with  violence."  To  this  mav  be 
traced  the  majority  of  the  wars  which  have  made  our  world  a  field  of 
blood*  The  whole  tendency  of  human  depravity  is  towards  gratifica- 
tion of  the  carnal  lusts,  or  personal  aggrandizement.  "  The  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  are  ready  to  absorb 
and  eonoentrate  every  thought  and  feeling  upon  ourselves.  In  order 
to  eonquer  these,  there  must  be  an  object  without  us — there  must  be  a 
sarvioe  which  will  tend  to  counteract  this  native  selfishness.  That  ob* 
jeet  is  found  in  God — that  service  in  the  varied  duties  which  devolve 
upon  ue,  arisiDg  out  of  the  law  of  love  to  Him  and  to  our  fellowmen. 

There  are  many  feelings  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  life  which 
tend  to  counteract  personid  selfishness.  The  relations  of  husband  and 
wifi^-of  parents  and  children — of  masters  and  servants — incidental 
or  matured  friendships;  but  ei'en  these  are  liable  to  become  fresh 
eouToes  of  selfishness.  We  are  prone  to  live  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  tbese  relations — femily  vieing  with  family,  and  one  circle  of  friend- 
ship endeavouring  to  outstrip  another.  But  here  again  the  claims  of 
Ood  meet  us.  The  wants  of  the  poor  present  themselves  to  our  bene- 
volence, and  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ  demand  our  regard. 
There  is  thus  furnished  without  us,  not  merely  an  invisible  God  de- 
manding  our  homage,  claiming  the  aspirations  of  our  hearts,  but  also 
duties  to  God  arising  out  of  our  relations  to  humanity  and  to  the 
Church  of  Christ 

Our  religion  becomes  more  than  a  mere  mental  exercise,  leaving 
full  scope  to  the  selfishness  of  our  nature,  in  reference  to  the  things  of 
the  world*  It  enters  into  all  that  we  do,  and  exercises  an  influence 
over  all  that  we  possess.  It  is  not  merely  homage  to  God,  or  spi- 
ritnal  communion  with  God,  but  the  emanations  of  divine  benevolence 
re-produced  in  the  soul,  and  manifested  in  doing  good  to  all  men  as 
we  have  opportunity.  A  living  '^  not  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  God,'* 
in  seeking  the  advancement  of  His  glory.  Nothing  tomls  so  much 
to  cheek  the  native  selfishness  of  our  nature  as  imitating  His  bene- 
volence  who  ^'went  about  doing  good."    The  moro  that  a  man 
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boards,  the  more  will  he  become  concentrated  in  himself — ^the  more 
will  he  be  hardened  against  the  claims  of  Qod  and  man.  The  more 
that  his  wealth  increases,  the  less  satisfaction  will  it  be  able  to  afford 
bim.  Had  there  been  no  claims  of  humanity  upon  our  resources — ^had 
there  been  no  service  requiring  our  time  and  our  means  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God, — it  is  impossible  to  say  how  rapidly  the 
selfishness  of  our  nature  would  have  alienated  man  from  man,  and  each 
family  from  every  other.  Even  regarding  the  king  of  Israel  it  was 
enjoined,  "  Neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold, 
that  his  heart  turn  not  away ;''  while  the  people  were  warned  of  the 
danger — "Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  in  not 
keeping  His  commandments,  and  His  judgments,  and  His  statutes, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  lest  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art 
fall,  and  hast  built  goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein ;  and  when  thy 
flocks  and  herds  multiply,  and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied, 
and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied ;  then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up, 
and  thou  forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  ....  and  thou  say  in  thine 
heart.  My  power  and  the  might  of  mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this 
wealth."  It  is  thus  that  a  carnalized  soul  becomes  wholly  concentrated 
in  personal  aggrandizement.  The  selfish  soul  becomes  its  own  final 
end,  and  all  that  is  possessed  is  viewed  simply  as  the  means  of  its 
gratification.  But  to  meet  and  arrest  this  native  selfishness,  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  is  so  arranged,  that  the  claims  of  our  fellowmen  are  ever 
pressing  themselves  upon  our  attention  ;  and  the  grace  of  God  is  so 
administered  in  the  plans  of  redemption,  that  the  world  itself  is  pressed 
into  the  service  of  Uie  Redeemer.  The  wants  of  humanity,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  Church,  are  such,  that  the  most  spiritual  religion 
must  assume  a  practical  form,  in  the  application  of  a  due  proportion 
of  God's  temporal  bounty  to  the  advancement  of  His  cause  and  in- 
terests. Not,  as  already  observed,  because  the  God  of  infinite  resoi^rces 
needs  our  generosity,  but  because  man's  selfish  nature  requires  an 
object  beyond  himself  to  enlist  his  affections,  and  arrest  the  tendency 
to  live  only  for  personal  objects. 

Secondj  The  new  naiure  requires  an  ouUet  for  its  benevolence. 
Among  the  choicest  blessings  of  redemption  is  restoration  to  the 
divine  image.  That  restoration  embraces  not  only  an  increase  of 
light,  and  the  superinduction  of  holiness,  but  also  the  implantation  of 
divine  benevolence.  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  renewed 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  love,  like  the  love  of  God  himself, 
must  be  manifested  in  seeking  the  glory  of  Gt)d  and  the  good  of 
man.  In  the  Bedeemer  we  see  its  practical  operation.  He  went 
about  doing  good ;  and  so  must  those  bearing  His  image  exhibit 
their  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  As  God  is  the  chief  gwer^  con- 
tinuaUy  gtving — gwing  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  unholy — giving 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances^ — so  there  must  be  an  outlet  for 
the  same  spirit  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  His  people.  This  is 
provided  for  in  the  dispensations  of  His  providence  and  grace.  The 
giving  of  a  specified  proportion  of  time — the  giving  of  a  specified 
portion  of  earthly  substance — the  giving  of  the  homage  of  the  renewed 
heart, — ^is  claimed  and  provided  for  in   His  divine  arrangements. 
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Had  there  been  do  occasion  given  for  manifesting  onr  beneyolenoe  to 
Bian,  we  would  have  failed  in  reflecting  the  benevolence  of  Ood.  Had 
there  been  no  offering  required  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  then  car- 
nalitj  wonld  have  pervaded  our  entire  earthly  substance.  Had  there 
been  no  time  specially  set  apart  and  hallowed,  the  entire  period  of 
existence  on  earth  would  have  become  secularized ;  nay  more,  there 
would  have  been  pent  up  feelings  of  benevolence — spiritual  resera- 
blanoes  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  souls  of  God's  children,  for  which 
there  was  no  scope,  no  outlet,  nor  exercise.  There  would  have 
been  wanting  that  tangible  evidence,  so  important  to  man  in  the 
preeent  world,  and  constituting  the  basis  of  the  final  judgment  A 
motive  to  prayer  would  have  been  withheld,  and  a  ground  of  thanks- 
giving obliterated.  In  short,  the  permanent  moral  relations  between 
the  things  of  earth  and  heaven  would  have  been  utterly  disregarded. 
The  creature  would  not  have  been  invested  with  that  sacred  interest 
in  which  it  appears  as  devoted  to  the  service  of  God. 

Bnt,  in  condescension  and  grace,  God  has  roecified  a  time  for  His 
worship — one  day  in  seven  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  His  service. 
He  has  so  arranged  the  condition  of  the  human  family,  and  of  His 
Church,  that  the  renewed  soul  finds  full  scope  for  the  spiritual 
promptings  of  true  benevolence.  The  child  of  God,  according  to  his 
creature-measure,  may  resemble  his  Father  above  in  acts  of  bene- 
volence. It  is  thus  that  the  communications  of  grace  and  love  from 
Gkxi  are  reproduced  in  the  hearts  and  liberalized  acts  of  His  people. 
It  was  in  this  aspect  that  David  and  his  subjects  contemplated  the 
offerings  presented  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  Their  giving  was 
not  a  grudge^  but  a  ^^  grace  J*  ^^  Then  the  people  rejoicedy  for 
ihai  they  offered  wHUngly^  because  with  perfect  heart  they  offered 
tmUinglg  to  the  Lord:  and  David  the  king  also  rejoiced  with  great 
joy."  They  were  thankful  for  the  opportunity.  Their  enlarged  desires 
for  the  glory  of  God  found  practical  emboidiment  in  their  princely 
offerings,  and  their  capability  of  offering  famished  a  fresh  ground  for 
thank^ving  to  the  Father  of  mercies.  ''  Wherefore  David  blessed 
the  Lord  before  all  the  congregation :  and  David  said.  Blessed  be 
thon,  Lord  God  of  Israel  our  futlier,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thine,  0 
Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory, 
and  the  majesty :  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is 
thine :  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head 
above  all.  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest 
over  all ;  and  in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might ;  and  in  thine  hand 
it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  unto  all.  Now,  therefore, 
our  God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name.  But  who  am 
I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly 
after  this  sort  ?  far  all  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we 

given  thee 0  Lord  our  God,  all  this  store  that  we  have 

prepared  to  build  thee  an  house  for  thine  holy  name  cometh  of  Mne 
handy  and  is  dU  thine  own.**  Here  the  gifts  of  God,  in  His  providence^ 
were  reproduced  for  His  sacred  service,  through  the  communications 
of  His  grace.  In  the  prospective  building  of  the  temple,  and  in  the 
special  services  of  God*s  holy  house,  the  liberality  of  David  and  his 
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people  fiiuDd  an  outlet  To  Qod  David  ai^mile  in  referenoe  to  the 
motives  by  wbiob  tbis  libendity  wis  prompted*  "  I  know  also,  lo j 
God,  thai  tbou  triest  the  heart,  and  hast  pleaanre  in  uprigfatnen.  As 
for  me,  in  the  uprightness  of  mine  heart  I  have  willingly  ofibred  all 
these  things :  and  now  I  have  seen  with  joy  thy  people,  whioh  are 
present  here,  to  offer  willinglv  onto  thee."  In  these  offerings  there  was 
no  giving  under  mechanical  pressure — no  reluctant  yielding  to  elo- 
quent argumentation  or  social  example — ^no  mere  business  transfiw 
of  so  much  wealth  from  the  till  of  the  merehant  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Ghnrsh — no  mere  response  to  the  necessities  of  humanity,  nor  com- 
petition with  the  pride  or  style  of  contemporary  worsbippem.  God 
was  everywhere  owned  and  honoured.  He  was  owned  and  adored 
as  the  God  of  providence  and  grace,  bestowing  this  wealth.  He  was 
blessed  and  praised  as  the  God  of  Zion,  for  receiving  and  accepting 
these  free-will  ojQEbriogs.  David  and  bis  people  felt  that  their  privi- 
leges were  greatly  enlaiged  by  this  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
doing  something  special  for  the  glory  of  God.  They  had  given  their 
titlMS  and  free-will  offerings  acccMrding  to  the  institutions  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. They  had  kept  their  sabbaths,  new  moons,  and  solemn  feasts. 
But  here  there  was  a  sacred  demand  made  for  a  sacred  purpose^  and 
tbey  blessed,  and  thanked,  and  praised  God  for  this  additional  <^portnn- 
ity  of  presenting  the  bounties  of  His  providence,  for  the  honourable 
administration  of  the  ordinances  of  His  grace. 

It  is  thus  that  God,  who  is  ever  gvringy  affords  to  His  people  the 
opportunity  of  resembling  His  beneficence.  The  more  they  experience 
of  His  love  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  by  His  Holy  Bpirit»  the 
more  will  tbey  realize  enlargement  of  heart  in  reference  to  His  claims. 
No  sooner  did  Zaccheus  feel  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  his  soul, 
than  he  declared  his  resolution  of  rectitude  and  Christian  liberality, 
— ''  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I 
have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him 
fourfold."  And  thus,  also,  the  pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  accompanied  with  light,  love,  fidelity,  liberality,  gratitude,  and 
joy  :  '<  And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all 
men  as  every  man  had  need/'  In  this,  the  measure  of  liberality  was  in 
acoordanoe  with  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  penecuted 
Church.  We  do  not  cite  this  example  as  one  of  universal  application, 
for  such  would  deprive  all  of  the  discharge  of  personal  duty,  but  to 
show  that  the  extent  of  giving  ought  to  be  aeoording  to  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  Church,  and  the  oveiflowings  of  love  imd  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  God's  people. 

There  may  be  a  thousand  ways  in  which  the  believer  will  maniiiest 
his  liberality ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  renewed  soul  can- 
not be  inmfferent  to  the  claims  of  God  and  of  humanity.  The 
&ith  of  Abel  appeared  in  the  presentation  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock — 
the  &ith  of  Noah  in  offering  sacrifice  ftom  his  scanty  stock,  preserved 
in  tbe  Ark — ^tbe  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  furnishing  materiiUs  for  the 
tabernacle  in  tbe  wilderness — the  faith  of  David  and  his  people  in 
providing  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem — the  faith  of  the  widow  of 
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Sai^pta  WAS  manifest  in  prefMring  bread  for  Elijah,  onfe  of  her  ez- 
haoated  barrel  and  cruse-* the  faith  of  the  Shnnamite  in  providing 
a  chamber  for  the  itinerant  prophet-^be  feith  of  Maty  in  potiring  the 
box  of  predotts  mntment  on  the  head  of  Jesns — the  faith  of  the 
jailor  of  Philippi  in  setting  bread  before  his  spiritnal  instmctors — the 
faith  of  Lydia  in  constraining  Panl  and  his  companions  to  abide  at 
her  honse  as  gneats  honoared  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord, — and  so,  in  like 
manner,  according  to  the  nature  of  grace,  will  the  heart  which  the  Lord 
has  opened  be  accompanied  by  the  liberal  hand  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  advancement  of  His  glory.  To  utter  the  prayer,  ^  Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done,''  without  making  any  effort  to  advance  the  one, 
or  accomplish  the  other,  is  but  mockery  of  Ood.  To  pray  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  may  be  sustained  and  enlarged,  without  regard  to  what 
the  Head  of  the  Church  requires  for  this  end,  is  merely  to  put  God  off 
with  the  bireath  of  the  lips,  so  that  the  hand  may  grasp  more  closely  the 
gold  and  stiver  which  He  requires  for  that  special  purpose.  To  pray 
for  the  poor,  while  doing  nothing  to  relieve  their  necessities,  is  simply  to 
deceive  the  soul,  by  pacifying  conscienoe  in  the  neglect  of  duty.  The 
Apostle  James  estimates  benevolent  wishes  at  their  true  value. 
"  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith, 
and  have  not  works  ?  can  faith  save  him  ?  If  a  brother  or  sister  be 
naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart 
in  peace,  be  ye  wanned  and  filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ? 
Even  flo  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone." 

There  is  a  mysterious  and  glorious  harmony  between  Gk)d's  plans  and 
man*B  nature,  and  a  gracious  moral  resemblance  between  the  bounttfhl 
Bene&ctor  and  His  believing  people.  When  God  comes  in  by  His 
Spirit  to  the  heart,  benevolence  flows  out ;  wherever  the  new  life  is  im- 
planted, the  whole  life  must  be  consecrated  to  the  divine  service.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  understand  that  religion  which  is  merely  spiritual 
— which  can  exist  with  a  cold  heart  and  a  close  hand.  A  religion 
thai  would  canv  its  votaries  to  heaven  in  a  stage-coach,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  divine  glory  by  the  way.  A  religion  that 
can  leave  the  whole  man  for  the  pursuits  of  time  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  A  religion  that  soothes  the  conscience  by  its  orthodoxy, 
and  its  ethereal  spirituality,  while  utterly  destitute  of  any  embodiment 
in  works  of  faith  or  labours  of  love.  This  is  the  religion  of  multi- 
tudeS|  but  not  the  religion  which  the  Bible  reveals,  or  which  God 
will  own.  It  is  not  like  Qod,  It  is  not  a  development  of  the  divine 
image.    It  finds  not  its  life  in  the  communication  of  blessings. 

True,  '^  Ood  is  a  Spirit"  but  the  attributes  of  that  Spirit  are  mani- 
fested in  the  diffusion  of  life  and  happiness.  All  worlds,  and  all 
creatures — the  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  are  the 
glorious  emanations  of  that  Spirit.  The  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  was  anointed,  yea,  filled  with  the  Spirit ;  but  this,  again,  was 
manifested  in  a  life  of  never-ceasing  benevolence.  He  gave  Himself 
to  a  life  of  privation — to  a  death  of  ignominy — ^to  a  grave,  draped,  in 
man's  estimation,  with  the  shame  of  the  cross.  This,  thi$  was,  indeed, 
the  embodiment  of  His  spirituality,  the  blessed  manifestation  of  His 
grace  and  love. 
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Let  there  be  no  misapprehensions  of  the  sahject  Mere  spiritaalitj, 
without  creature  seryioe,  is  unacceptable  either  in  heaven  or  earth. 
Angels  go  and  come,  or  stand  and  wait,  at  the  divine  bidding.  Their 
nature  and  their  circumstauces  correspond  with  their  service.  And 
so  with  man  while  here.  Qod  has  adapted  His  service  so  as  to  meet 
the  tendencies  of  his  depravity  and  the  aspirations  of  the  new  nature. 
He  provides  him  with  such  motives,  and  lays  to  his  hand  such  work, 
as  will  restrain  his  native  selfishness,  and  elicit  his  new-bom  bene- 
volence. His  very  obligations  tend  to  the  development  of  the  divine 
image,  while  his  life  of  faith  is  an  embodiment  of  divine  love.  In 
Christian  liberality,  as  in  all  other  things,  Christ  "  hath  left  us  an 
example,  that  we  should  follow  His  steps."  The  curse  and  the 
blessiog  are  bound  up  with  the  neglect  or  with  the  discharge  of  duty. 
And  sad  is  the  thought,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  Christian  privi- 
leges, and  all  the  light  shed  upon  our  obligations  to  Gk)d,  the  charge 
preferred  against  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Malachi,  is  as  applicable  now 
as  it  was  then, — '^  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me. 
But  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  ?  In  tithes  and  offerings. 
Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse :  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole 
nation."  Well  may  Christendom  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment. 
The  empty  treasury  of  the  Lord,  the  moral  darkness  of  the  heathen 
world  abroad,  and  the  struggles  of  the  Church  at  home,  furnish  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  our  guUt.  But  we  have  failed  also  in  obtaining 
the  promised  blessing.  '*  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse, 
that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven, 
and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it" 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  SYNOD'S   HOME 
MISSIONARIES— MESSRS  GARDINER  &  RITCHIE. 

Mr  Gardiner,  who  had  been  employed  in  mission  work,  partly  in 
Glasgow  and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  attendance  at  the  meetings  held  in  Glasgow  during  the  last  six 
months  of  his  labours  in  that  city  : — 

"  The  nsual  namber  of  district  meetingfl  was  kept  ap,  and  were  lai^gelj  attended. 
They  were  as  follows : — 

1.  M' Alpine  Street  meeting,  on  Monday  evening — attendance  averaging 32 

2.  Holm  Street  meeting,  on  Friday  evening,  do.  36 

3.  Jamieson's  Lane  meeting,  on  Sabbath  evening,  do.  78 

4.  Meeting  in  "  Servants'  Home,*'  on  Sabbath  from  1  to  2,  do.  43 

5.  Thursday  evening  meeting,  held  in  varioas  places,  do.  37 

The  weekly  attendance  numbering 226 

When  compared  with  the  preceding  years,  the  aggregate  weekly  attendance  is 
equal,  both  numbering  226.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
reported  regarding  the  attention  given  by  the  people  who  turned  out  to  these 
meeting-places.    We  are  assured  that  no  audience  could  be  more  attentive — mme 
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Ksten  with  graater  earaettnais  to  any  apeaksr.  Evidant  aoxiaty  to  nndentaiid  tha 
ramaika  mada  waa  depictad  oo  almoat  arafy  ooontoDanoa,  fiom  tha  ohiM  of  a  few 
jean  to  tha  old  and  grej-haadad.  Wa  looi^t  not  to  amat  tbam  by  aomathing 
now  and  atartliag,  hot  phunly  and  nmply  did  wa  atriva  to  lay  before  them  tha  nn- 
changing  doetrinea  and  praoapta  of  tha  Word  of  God.  Timaa  withoot  nnmbar  did 
we  give  ntterance  to  the  Savionr'a  precioaa  invitationB  to  the  ainnar,  and  aa  often 
entnaied  the  nniegenerata  to  olose  with  the  oveiinrea  of  mercy,  and  cast  in  their 
lot  with  God*8  people.  Often  did  we  try  to  show  onr  hearers  the  Mnner*8  helpleai- 
neaa  and  inability  to  do  anything  whatever  to  commend  himaelf  to  the  fiufonr  of 
God,  or  to  aecnre  Hia  bating  friendahip ;  and  aa  often  did  we  andeavoar  to  deaoriha 
Chfiat'a  willingneaa  to  reaone  those  who  by  faith  betake  themaelTea  to  Him.  Wa 
tmat  and  pray  that  theae  nieatinga  may  have  proved  beneAoial  in  the  oaae  of  not  a 
low,  and  tiiat  the  woid  apokan  there  may  be  bleaaed  for  leading  aome  oareleaB  onaa 
to  a  aaviag  aoqnaintanoa  with  the  Saviour.  Daring  the  half-year  185  meetinga 
were  bold,  6846  being  the  aggregate  attendance." 

He  giveR  also  a  brief  statement  of  his  exertions  in  the  instruction 
of  the  children. 

**  The  children's  class,  taught  in  connection  with  Main*s  Street  Sabbath  School, 
continued  to  be  well  attended — thirty-two  being  present  each  evening.  New 
scholars  came  in  almoat  nightly,  while  the  more  advanced  were  from  time  to  time 
handed  over  to  other  teachers.  The  adult  class  was  increanng  both  in  attendance 
and  interest  each  week.  The  instruction  imparted  was  received  with  inqniring 
eanieatneaa.  In  connection  with  this  class,  a  meeting  for  devotional  exercises  was 
held^mong  the  members  evety  Sabbath  morning,  commencing  at  half-past  seven,  and 
continuing  until  the  class  hour  of  meeting,  half-past  eight  o^clock.  Nearly  all  the 
Glass,  male  and  female,  turned  out  to  this  meeting.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
praise,  reading,  and  prayer,  each  of  the  young  men  taking  part  by  rotation.  How 
cheering  to  the  teacher,  on  entering,  to  hear  one  of  his  pupils  wrestling  at  the  foot- 
stool of  God's  mercy-throne,  for  a  blessing  to  accompany  the  instruction  that  day 
to  be  communicated,  and  asking  the  Spirit  to  prepare  their  hearts  to  receive  the 
word  ;  or  to  hear  them,  with  clear  and  thrilling  voices,  singing  some  of  the  sweet 
and  aublime  Psalms  of  David.  After  having  been  thus  employed  for  an  hour,  they 
were  nsually  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  for  joining  with  us  in  the  duties  of  the  class. 
A  prayer  meeting  was  also  held  in  connection  with  the  Bible  class  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  Sabbath  of  each  month.  At  this  meeting  I  always  presided. 
Severs]  members  of  Main's  Street  congregation,  specially  invited,  took  part.  The 
members  of  the  class  brought  out  their  friends  and  companions  to  this  meeting, 
sad  by  this  means  they  were  led  to  take  an  interest  in  its  prosperity.  The  ordinary 
Attendance  at  this  meeting,  which  lasted  for  one  hour,  was  sixty-six. 

"  All  the  children  we  came  upon  in  course  of  visitation,  who  were  attending  no 
school,  and  whose  education  was  neglected,  we  endeavoured  to  get  educated.  If 
their  parenta  were  really  unable  to  pay  the  fees,  they  were  taught  gratuitously. 
Donations  of  clothing  from  the  '  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association,'  in  connection 
with  Main's  Street  congregation,  were  very  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  were 
given  to  the  most  necessitous  and  deserving,  care  being  taken  that  only  those 
received  them  who  would  make  a  good  use  of  the  articles.  Small  sums  of  money, 
granted  us  by  the  same  Society,  were  also  bestowed  on  the  poor  and  destitute." 

Mr  Gardiner  was  transferred  by  the  Synod  to  Edinburgh  in  Octo* 
ber ;  and  from  his  report  of  proceedings  th^re,  the  following  portions 
must  suffice,  being  excerpts  from  his  journal : — 

"  The  first  we  tranaoribe,"  eaya  Mr  Ghudiner,  "  is  deacriptive  of  a  laige  namber 
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of  onr  city  popuUtkni,  who  dimw  out  a  liib  of  anzioos  toil  and  waaiij  Mi|ipliH  by 
diDi  of  peraevering  indnrtry,  working  long  and  hard  for  little  of  this  wwld*!  ooiaage> 
and  neglectful  of  the  great  work— the  working  oot  of  the  sonl'i  nlrataon. 

"  November  5. — Called  to-day  at  a  nnall  hovel,  entruioe  to  which  oonld  scaredy 
be  obtained.  The  only  occupant  wat  a  woman,  well  advanced  in  life,  who  waa  busily 
employed  in  making  hooae  elippere  ont  of  detached  piecee  of  worn  doth,  for  a  pair 
of  wUch  her  lemnneration  was  a  few  halfpence.  She  wrought  with  great  energy, 
and  oeemed  not  over-pleaeed  at  the  alight  intermption  oar  viait  had  canaed.  En- 
tered into  converaation  with  her,  bat  with  difficnlty  got  her  to  take  part  Alladed 
to  her  aeeming  anxiety  to  procnre  by  her  eaminga  the  neceaMriea  of  Ufa,  and  aecnre 
what  wonld  aatiafy  the  oft-recnrring  cravinga  of  nature,  and  then  apoke  of  the  aool'a 
wanta,  ahowing  where  and  how  theae  conld  be  all  supplied.  Beferred  to  Christ  aa 
the  bread  and  water  of  life.  Deacribed  Hia  work  aa  man'a  anhatitute,  and  Hia 
death  aa  the  only  acceptable  offering  for  ain.  Bead  and  explained  a  portion  of 
Scripture.  Enjoined  the  reading  of  God*a  Word,  attendance  on  ordinances  within 
her  reach,  and  the  neceaaity  of  pnyer.  She  listened  pretty  attentively,  and,  at  oor 
departure,  thanked  us  for  the  viait.    The  tracta  we  left  ahe  promiaed  to  pemse. 

"  The  second  and  following  quotationa  are  concerning  a  few  femiliea  living  in  one 
tenement  in  St  Mary*a  Wynd. 

"November  10.— -Called  at  the  house  of  a  shoemaker,  who  reptan  old  boota  and 
ahoea  for  aale  among  the  loweat  claas  of  society.  Entered  into  conversation,  and 
found  the  man  painfully  ignorant  of  all  acriptnral  doctiinee.  He  ia  the  fether  of  a 
family  of  three,  and,  till  within  a  few  weeks,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Thrioe 
a-week  he  attends  an  evenbg  class,  where  he  is  making  rapid  progress  in  acquiring 
the  elementary  branchea  of  education.  After  a  lengthened  interview,  we  read  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  offered  up  prayer.  Left  two  tracta,  which  the  wife  promiaed 
to  read  in  his  hearing. 

"  Same  day. — Visited  a  house  inhabited  by  a  poor  widow  and  four  children.  It 
presented  a  piteous  appearance.  The  door  was  without  a  lock,  the  window  with 
scarce  a  whole  pane  of  glass,  the  floor  without  a  single  article  of  furniture.  A  little 
strew  in  one  comer  sufficed  for  a  bed ;  a  thin  dirty  coverlet  served  as  bed-clothing. 
One  block  of  wood  seemed  to  be  the  only  seat  in  the  dwelling.  She  complained  of 
ill-uaage  at  the  hands  of  the  parochial  authoritiea.  She  begged  from  door  to  door 
to  keep  herself  and  children  from  starvation.  We  introduced  the  consoling  trutha 
of  the  gospel,  describing  the  destitution  and  poverty  of  all  mankind  apiritually 
considered,  and  then  pointed  out  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  be  made  rich.  She 
listened  with  wonderful  attention,  and  seemed  a  little  moved  at  what  was  said. 
She  promised  to  send  the  children  to  our  school,  and  also  to  attend  the  evening 
meeting  herself.     Bead  and  prayed. 

**  Same  day. — Looked  in  on  another  shoemaker,  whose  door  was  open.  After  the 
customary  introduction,  he  said  he  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  was  not  very  anxiooa 
for  Protestanta  to  call  at  his  house.  I  answered  him  that  my  visit  waa  with  a  good 
intention,  and,  if  he  would  permit  me,  I  would  explain  what  I  had  in  view  in  calling. 
Having  secured  his  attention,  I  ran  over  the  leading  doctrines  of  our  religion, 
showing  man*s  depraved,  sinful  state — his  undone  and  helpless  condition — ^the 
only  Saviour  who  can  redeem  the  enslaved  soul — the  free  invitations  of  the  gospel 
— the  necessity  of  closing  now  with  the  overtu^  of  mercy,  and  securing  safety  for 
the  soul  in  time  and  through  eternity.  He  permitted  me  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
Word  of  Qod,  but  wonld  not  allow  prayer  to  be  offered  op.  He  accepted  of  a  tract, 
which  he  promised  to  give  to  a  lodger,  who  was  a  Protestant,  but  would  not  engage 
to  read  it  himself. 

"  Same  day.^Called  at  the  house  of  a  soldier*s  wife,  whose  husband  had  left  for 
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EngUmd  Bome  dayi  aga  She  and  her  two  children  were  aboat  to  follow  him. 
GoQvemd  with  her  for  aome  time ;  foond  her  vety  ignonuit  Bead  and  oflEbred  np 
pfiyer.    Gave  her  aeveral  traota. 

'*  Same  daj.-^Waa  refined  admittance  into  the  hooae  oppoaite  the  above,  reaaon 
beiiig  that  they  were  Boman  Catholica.  On  kindly  ezpoatolating  with  the  woman 
who  opened  the  door,  she  very  haatily  and  nnoeremoniooaly  ahnt  it  in  my  &oe. 

'*  Same  day. — ^Visited  a  hooae,  where  I  found  two  elderly  fomalea,  who  aaid  that 
tbey  attended  the  diatrict  miaaionaiy'a  meetinga.  They  aeemed  rather  intelligent, 
and  anzioaa  to  inereaae  in  Bible  knowledge.  Had  a  Teiy  pleaaant  oonrjDraation  with 
them.  Spoke  chiefly  on  the  marka  of  genuine  diadpleahip.  Described  these,  and 
aaked  them  to  examine  and  aee  if  the  deecription  held  true  in  their  case.  Bead  a 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  and  engaged  in  prayer.    Left  two  traota  for  their  penisal. 

**  Same  day.~-Called  at  several  other  honses  in  the  same  bnildbg.  Neariy  all  of 
them  were  veiy  poor.  Into  ail  their  houses  we  were  cheerfully  admitted.  Nothing 
of  any  partienlar  importance  transpired  during  conversation.  All  of  them  paid 
remarkable  attention  when  we  read  or  expounded  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  aeemed 
to  join  with  becoming  reverence  in  the  exerctse  of  prayer.  We  endeavoured  to 
teadi  all,  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity — the  guilt  of  original 
■n — tlM  number  and  heinously  aggravated  nature  of  actual  transgressions — the 
sinner'a  helplessness  and  inability  to  do  anything  to  secure  his  soul's  salvation.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  tried  to  deecribe  the  work  of  the  great  Substitute,  the  Lord 
Jeans  Christ,  pointing  out  the  invaluable  blessings  flowing  to  believers  from  His 
death,  and  the  free  invitation  given  to  all  mankind  to  accept  of  Him,  and  cast  in 
their  lot  with  His  people,  and  become  His  willing,  loyal,  and  devoted  subjects. 
Phiyer  wma  oflered  up  in  almost  every  house.  Tracts  were  left  to  afford  them 
Hiitabie  and  profitable  reading. 

**  We  oould  fill  many  pages  with  similar  extracts,  but  we  think  that  these  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present.  It  is  our  fervent  wish,  and  matter  of  prayer  to  God, 
that  the  Spirit  may  water  the  aeed  scattered,  and  that  a  rich  revenue  of  glory  may 
redoand  to  the  great  name  of  our  exalted  Bedeemer.  While  we  go  forward  in  the 
work  of  evangelization,  we  feel  more  and  more  our  insufficiency  for  the  task.  But 
thoogh  difBcolttea  have  to  be  encountered,  and  innumerable  obstacles  stand  out 
piomiiiently  before  ua,  yet  we  desire  to  look  above  and  beyond  these,  even  to  Him 
who  oan  make  crooked  things  straight,  and  rough  places  smooth.  Though  we  may 
have  to  sow  in  tears,  we  mi^  yet  be  enabled  to  reap  in  joy.  In  that  word,  indited 
by  the  l^irit  of  God,  we  trust,  mingling  rejoicing  with  believing.  '  He  that  goeth 
forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doobtless  come  again  with  r^oiciog, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.'  In  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  we  endeavour 
to  scatter  the  good  seed,  however  unpropitioos  tbe  soil  and  prospects,  taking  en- 
eonagement  fipom  the  consoling  words,  *  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good.'" 

QIiABOOW  HOME   MISSION. 

Mr  A.  Bitchie,  who  had  heen  previously  engaged  successfully  in 
mission  work  in  Ayr,  was  transferred  to  Glasgow  in  November, 
but  was  only  partially  engaged  in  mission  work,  as  he  was  prosecuting 
his  studies  at  the  Universities  at  the  same  time.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  journal  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Examples  of  VUiis  transcribed  verhaUmfrom  Journal. 
"  No.  l.^Mrs  P— r.    Thia  woman  and  her  husband  are  sub-tenants  in  the  house 
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of  a  Bom«ii  Catholic.  Mm  P.  Beema  to  be  mider  aeriow  oonTidioiit  of  m.  At 
night  she  ia  afraid  to  sleep  lest  she  ehoald  not  awake,  hot  be  called  to  give  in  her 
last  aocoant.  One  night  lately  ahe  was  lo  alarmed  at  her  ■piriteal  etate,  and  under 
■Qoh  apprehenaionB  of  the  wrath  of  God,  on  aooouni  of  ein,  that  ehe  roee  and  draaeed 
herMlf,  and  thought  that,  if  apaied  till  to^norrow,  the  woold  send  for  me.  It  waa 
at  her  reqaeet  I  called.  She  saye  that  the  midden  death  of  one  of  her  netghbonn 
made  a  deep  impreMion  on  her  mind ;  ehe  knew  not  hot  the  same  soleoui  event 
awaited  her,  and  she  was  aftaid  to  die.  I  endeaTonred  to  show  her  that  convictMna 
of  sin  oaght.not  to  he  trifled  with ;  but  instead  of  seising  on  the  first  thing  that 
might  pacify  a  troubled  conscience,  we  ooght  to  make  this  a  matter  of  the  first 
impoitanoe.  Let  me  ask  her  if  she  was  grieved  for  sin  becaase  of  the  great  die- 
honour  which  it  had  done  to  Qod,  and  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit — ^to  a  three- 
one  God  f  Did  she  mourn  over  sin  because  of  this,  and  feel  that  God  would  have 
been  justified  in  punishing  her  for  original  and  actual  ain?  Did  she  foel  henelf  lost 
if  God  should  leare  her  to  heraelf  ?  If  so,  I  would  just  seek  to  point  her  to  Christ, 
who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  and  who  keepa  mensy  for  thousands,  foigiving. 
iniquity,  trsnsgression,  and  sins.  Pray  for  a  saving  view  of  Christ,  that  tlie  Holy 
Spirit  any  ahow  you  Christ's  all«eufficieney,  suitableness,  and  ability  to  save ;  for 
we,  through  the  unbelief  of  oar  hearts,  doubt  of  this.  Pray  to  get  audi  a  view  of 
your  sins  and  your  own  heart,  that  you  will  close  with  Christ  eageriy  and  cbeetfully, 
so  that  sin  nor  Satan  can  hinder  the  blessed  union.  Being  once  united  to  Christ, 
yon  will  be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  broken  law — from  the  guilt,  poUntioa, 
and  dominbn,  of  all  actual  sin,  and  be  clothed  with  His  snrety^righteonsnesa.  God 
has  praaused  all  this — '  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  apirit  will  I 
pat  within  you,*  &o.  Ask  him  to  fulfil  this  in  your  experience.  Krs  P.  had  the 
benefit  of  early  parental  instruction,  which  she  thinks  of  with  gratitude.  Her  hoa- 
band  is  a  careless  man,  and  addicted  to  drink,  but  is  very  civil  to  me.  Of  late,  the 
change  in  his  wifo*s  conduct  appears  to  have  had  upon  him  a  solemnising  effect. 
Both  have  promised  to  wait  on  the  means  of  graoe.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the 
proniiee  was  kept,  and  Mrs  P.  especially  seems  now  to  look  npoo  and  to  feel  re- 
ligion a  great  reality. 

"  No.  2. — ^MiB  G— h.  In  this  house  there  was  one  man  and  eight  fomalea,  all 
Roman  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs  G.  Some  reluctance  was  manifeated 
to  disoooiae  on  any  topic  of  religion.  I  managed  to  introduce  this  in  a  short  time. 
The  man  of  the  house,  a  tailor  to  trade,  spoke  of  the  inhumanity  of  slava-dealing 
carried  on  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  I  replied,  that  all  he  ssid  was  trae ; 
slavery  farutaliaed  the  masters  as  well  as  the  slaves.  What  a  happy  thing  if  men 
would  bring  their  doctrines  and  pracdoes  to  the  test  of  the  Scriptures  I  How  could 
slavery  exist  if  men  believed  that  '  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nationa  of  the 
eaith  f  *  The  sUves,  I  observed,  stand  in  need  of  salvatioii  as  well  as  their  masters, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  of  salvation  for  both,  as  for  Jews  and  Gentilea.  '  For  aa 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted 
up :  that  uiho9oevtr  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  hot  have  eternal  life.'  That 
whosoever  includes  the  slave  and  his  master,  the  Protestant  and  Romanist.  To  any 
it  may  be  said,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  shalt  be  saved.' 
Here  I  was  ioterrupted  by  a  female,  who  said,  Many  beKeve  there  is  no  God. 
Well,  my  good  woman,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you  there.  I  rather  think 
there  never  was  a  speculative  atheist.  If,  however,  you  mean  to  affirm  that 
there  are  many  practical  atheists — ^people  who  Uoe  as  if  there  was  no  God,  we  are 
at  one.  Granting  even  there  were  many  of  the  first  clsss,  you  must  admit  there 
are  for  more  of  the  second.  Religion  suffers  more  fiom  the  rotten-heartedness  of 
professors  than  periiaps  it  ever  did  from  iavatetate  enemiesi    I  then  asked  Mre  O. 
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if  I  alimild  engage  io  prayer.  She  oooaented.  The  nieii,  I  saw,  plied  hie  work  all 
the  time  of  prmjer.  Afterwiuds  I  innted  him  to  the  meetiDg.  He  uid  he  wm  a 
BooMD  CftthoUo,  Md  did  not  belong  to  mj  Chnrch.  I  raid  thet  might  be  a  reaaon 
whj  be  did  not  come  to  the  meeting,  bnt  no  reaaon  why  I  ehoold  not  weloome  him 
like  another.  I  then  aeked  each  peiaon  separatelj ;  and  a  female  remarked  ehe 
belonged  to  the  ' «nie  OaiMie  Chnrch.'  I  aaid  the  tenna  '  troe*  and  *Catholio' 
difiend  no  more  than  'John'  and  'Jock'— they  ezpreeeed  the  lame  thing;  if 
the  Chnieh  of  which  the  apoke  waa  '  tine^'  then  it  most  be  boilded  on  the  Sorip- 
tnrea.  All  ita  doctrinea  moat  conlonn  to  the  divine  mlo— mnat  he  haeed  upon  it.  If 
not,  they  were  joet  *  oastlea  in  the  air ; '  they  might  enchant  people,  and  delode  them, 
and  pfove  their  min,  but  never  their  ealvation.  I  wiahed  her  to  nndeiataud  the 
aamo  remark  cot  two  waye,  and  applied  to  the  doctrinee  of  my  Chnrch.  The 
Ghnreh'a  anthoiity  reeta  on  Seriptare,  not  the  anthority  of  Soriptore  on  the  Choroh. 
8he  aaked  where  the  trae  Church  waa  when  Chriat  preached.  I  aaid  He  preached 
wheva  the  Choreh  waa — on  the  mountain-aide,  on  board  ahip,  or  in  the  aynagogne. 
It  waa  afteiwarda  where  Chriat  aaid  it  woold  be.  '  Woaaan/  He  aaid  to  the  Syio- 
phenioian,  'Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,'  &o.  The  tiue  worahippera 
woiabip  the  Father  in  apirit  and  in  truth.  Wherever  people  wonhip  the  Father  in 
epirit  and  in  troth,  there  ia  Chriat'a  Church.  Where  waa  it  in  the  daya  of  the  flood 
bnt  in  the  ark  ?  The  man  here  tried  to  relieve  hia  wife  from  a  dilemma,  by  laying, 
But,  air,  we  have  not  the  entire  Scriptorea ;  men  may  have  inaerted  what  they 
pleaaed  into  them.  Bnch  a  annniae  may  do  well  for  the  atheiat,  bnt  it  would  be 
diacreditable  to  you  and  me,  becauae  we  both  believe  there  ia  a  God,  and  I  believe 
that  He  would  have  aa  much  care  for  Hia  own  worda  aa  to  aee  that  man  did  not 
turn  them  into  a  lie.  Would  yon  atand  by,  a  paadve  apectator,  if  I  were  to  take 
theao  aeiaaora  and  cut  theae  trouaera  into  ahreda  ?  I  preaume  not,  and  I  fiirther  be* 
lieve  yon  have  not  really  auch  unworthy  thoughta  of  Qtd*a  care  of  Hia  Word.  Hear 
what  he  aaya,  '  Not  oae  jot  or  one  tittle,'  &c. ;  '  We  have  a  more  aure  word  of  pro- 
phecy, to  1^  which  we  do  well,'  &o.  Mra  G.  oontfaiuea  to  attend  the  meetinga, 
and  thia  and  aobaeqaeni  viaita  were  well  received. 

".Now  8.— Mra  8  la  a  reapeetable  peraon;  her  houae  ia  neat  and  dean. 

Hearing  I  waa  in  a  neighbour'a  houae,  aent  and  naked  me  to  come  and  aee  her,  aa 
ahe  waa  ilL  Aaked  why  I  did  not  viait  her  along  with  othera.  I  replied,  my  labonra 
warn  intended  ibr  a  certain  olaaa,  though  I  waa  glad  to  meet  with  othera.  Said 
aha  iclt  aa  much  in  want  of  ioatraction  aa  any  could  do.  True,  but  many  do  not  feel 
thenaelvea  in  need  of  any  Inatraction,  bnt  enjoy  a  &lae  aecnrity  and  peace  while  liv- 
ing in  ignorance  and  ain.  1  aaked  if  ahe  did  not  think  a  aenae  of  our  own  ignormnoe 
and  nnbalief  ahould  make  Chriat  very  predoua  to  ua  ?  Oh,  yea !  ahe  aaid ;  my  need 
of  Chriat  ia  great.  I  aaked  her  in  what  reapeota.  Becauae  ahe  waa  a  great  ainner 
— waa  very  ignonmt  and  nnbelieving.  It  ia  true,  I  replied,  that  a  'great  ainner' 
doaa  Deed  Chiiat,  but  ao  doea  one  whoee  aiaa  may  be  leaa  heinona.  Oh  1  ahe  aaid,  I 
mean  my  ain  ia  ao  great,  and  baa  ao  oifended  Qod,  that  none  but  Chriat  can  aava 
ne.  Ton  a^y  truly ;  He  alone  made  a  proper  atonement  for  ain  aa  the  anrety  of  Hia 
peo|^  The  righteouaneaa  wUoh  He  wrought  out  ia  the  righteonaoeaa  of  Qod, 
and  it  ia  thia  grand  truth  which  eonaolea  and  aatiafiea  all  who  flee  to  thb  refuge. 
You  aaid  that  your  need  of  Chriat  waa  great;  I  am  glad  you  think  ao;  we  can  never 
aee  thia  nntil  taught  of  Gbd.  But,  tell  me,  did  you  ever  think  your  need  of  Chriat 
amall,  aa  yon  contemplated  by  fSrith  hia  anitableneaa,  aU-anfficienoy,  and  fulneaa.  Not 
ao  often,  ahe  aaid.  Well  it  ia  a  very  profitable  exereiae  to  do  ao,  We  never  oan 
have  too  exaltad  viewa  of  Chriat— we  never  oan  bve  or  adoae  Him  too  much — ^we 
never  can  aaffidantly  magnify  the  richea  of  Hia  gvaoe  towarda  thoae  who  believe, 
and  thflinfora  we  ought  to  atndy  diligently  Hia  own  Word,  depending  on  premiaed 
that  our  ideaa  may  be  enlaiged,  and  oar  fiuth  invigorated.    Then  are  many 
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promiMS  in  Hu  Word,  all  of  which  ara  exceeding  great  and  preotooB ;  but  none  ot 
the  aaintB  have  ever  folly  oompiehended  their  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and 
height,  becanae  they  originate  in  infinite  love,  and  are  the  promiaee  of  a  covenant 
God  in  Christ,  whoee  richea  are  nnsearohable,  and  whose  grace  is  past  finding  oat. 
Bead  the  Scriptures  and  prayed.  Mrs  S.  told  me  she  was  thankfol  I  called,  becanse 
no  one  else  ever  came  to  see  her.  Her  son,  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  is  her 
only  attendant.  I  requested  him  to  attend  to  his  mother,  as  I  thought  he  did ;  and, 
besides  using  the  means,  to  employ  prayer.  There  were  two  physicians,  one  the 
earthly,  who  could  only  prescribe  medicines,  but  the  other,  the  heavenly  and  great 
Physician,  who  could  heal  both  soul  and  body  with  a  word  if  He  pleased ;  but  as 
He  woriu  by  means,  you  must  ask  Him  in  prayer  to  bless  these  for  your  mother's 
leoovery. 

"  No.  4. — J H m.    Called  hero  by  request    Her  fother,  an  aged  man, 

was  found  dead  in  hie  chair  a  few  days  since.  She  is  left  friendless,  but  earns  a 
livelihood  by  keeping  lodgers.  From  conversation  I  have  had  with  her  on  many 
subjects,  she  appears  to  be  seriously  disposed,  and  to  foel  how  improper  and  nnfol 
it  is  to  live  in  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace.  She  is  a  constant  attender  on  the 
weekly  prayer-meetings,  and  was  at  our  Church  one  Sabbath  afternoon.  She  hopes 
to  come  regularly  now. 

"  I  might  multiply  these  examples,  but  desist." 


ATB    HOME    MISSION. 

DuBiir«  the  past  months  of  this  year  the  prssence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
have  been  ngnally  manifested  in  connection  with  this  Mission.  The  district  meet- 
ings have  been  numerously  attended  by  eameet  bearers,  and  many  amongst  them 
seem  anxious  to  find  the  good  old  way,  and  to  walk  therein.  Mr  Patrick,  the  mis- 
sionary, has  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season,  constrained  by  his  delight  in  the 
work,  his  sincere  love  to  perishing  souls,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  people.  His 
labours  have  been  attended  with  the  best  results.  Several  aflbrd  good  evidenoe  of 
having  found  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

The  first  instance,  so  far  as  outward  evidence  shows,  is  the  case  of  one  raseoed 
by  the  exertions  of  the  missionaiy  from  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  to  which  a 
female  can  sink,  and  sent  home  to  her  friends  in  a  distant  town.  At  the  time  of 
her  departure  she  g^ve  no  evidence  of  conversion,  being  sorry  for  her  sins  only  on 
account  of  the  misery  which  they  had  brought  upon  her ;  but  in  a  letter  received  on 
the  7th  Februaiy,  she  states  that  she  had  found  Christ  The  light  entered  her 
soul  when  her  mother  was  reading  the  fifth  chapter  of  John's  Qoepel.  The  words 
of  Jesus,  **  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?"  were  brought  home  with  power  to  her  heart, 
and  she  now  njoices  in  believing. 

On  the  10th  of  February  a  peculiar  solemnity  was  felt  in  the  evening  meeting  in 
Cross  Street  The  meeting  was  prolonged  for  the  benefit  of  those  oonoenied  about 
their  soul's  salvation.  Upwards  of  eighty  remained,  to  whom  suitable  direotiona 
wero  given ;  and  after  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  several  waited  for  private  conver- 
sation. On  the  following  Sabbath  the  congregation  oflbred  up  special  prayer  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mission  work.  As  the  missionary  was  necessarily 
absent  on  that  day,  the  meeting  in  the  evening  was  conducted  by  Mr  Robertson, 
aasiBted  by  several  of  the  brethren.  The  schoolroom  was  crowded,  and  many,  con- 
victed of  sin,  waited  for  conversation.  These  meetings  for  oonversation  were  neoea- 
sarily  continued  for  three  months.  During  that  time  several  called  repeatedly  at 
the  residence  of  the  nusaionaiy,  for  instruction  and  direction  in  reference  to  divine 
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ihii^pi.  Blftoy  now  profen  to  have  foand  peaoe — rqioioe  in  beKoYiqg-- tad,  M  ht 
as  can  be  leen,  their  walk  and  oonvenation  ia  in  keeping  with  their  profevion. 
Sight  of  tbeM,  after  doe  instmction  and  examination,  have  been  admitted  to  the 
feUowahip  of  the  Church  at  laat  commnnion,  and  other  fonr  have  alio  boon  added 
throogh  means  of  the  meeting  oondocted  bjr  Messrs  Miller  and  Jamieson.  This 
sliooki  encoorage  brethren  to  oiganiie  district  meetings ;  for  the  still  small  voice  of 
tbe  Gospel  in  snob  meetings,  acoompanied  with  fervent  prayer,  has  often  been 
aooompaaied  with  the  divine  blessing.  Two  of  those  awakened  have  been  i»* 
moved  by  death — one  of  them  instantaueoosly,  by  an  accident ;  but  bis  transfonned 
character  gives  gnrand  for  hope  that  death  to  him  was  gain.  The  other,  an  elderly 
woman,  ezprsssed  her  confidence  in  Jesus,  and  desired  to  depart  to  be  with  Him. 
Some  ara  seeking  the  Saviour,  but  have  not  yet  found  rest  in  Him. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  of  June,  an  open  air  meeting  was  held  in  Cross  Street, 
which  has  been  oontinned  ever  since.  Some  opposition  has  been  manifested  by 
Papists;  hot,  with  this  exception,  the  audience  has  been  orderly  and  attentive. 
Above  twenty  young  perM>ns  attend  a  Sabbath  morning  Bible  class,  conducted  by 
the  missionary,  assisted  by  Mr  M 'Donald.  Several  of  these  have  recently  been 
brooght  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  desire  more  light. 


CONGREGATIONAL   MISSIONARY   MEETING. 

On  1st  Jidy  last,  the  Half-yearly  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  oongregatioo  wss  held 
— the  Bev.  John  Bobertson  presiding.  After  the  opening  devotional  exercises,  the 
Chairman  said, — Frivil^^e  and  dnty  go  together.  It  is  not  the  person  favonrsd 
with  privileges  merely  that  is  blessed,  but  one  who  receives  and  gives — one  who 
unites  privilege  with  dnty.  These  are  united  in  the  Word  of  Qod.  When  the 
glorioDs  Hght  of  truth  has  risen  upon  us,  we  are  to  di£fuse  it — *'  Arise,  shine,  for 
your  light  is  come.**  We  have  received  light,  and  are  now  called  to  the  important 
duty  of  spreadiDg  it  as  we  have  the  means  and  opportunity.  It  is  therefore  a  be- 
coming sequel  to  the  solemn  services  of  a  communion  season,  to  meet  in  order  to 
devise  means  and  form  plans  with  the  view  of  bringing  others  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  blessings.  But  not  to  detain  the  meeting,  he  said,  he  would  now  ask  the 
Seeretary  to  read  the  minutes  of  last  meeting.  These  were  read  and  approved. 
The  flrinutes  of  the  meetings  of  Committee  were  also  read,  to  show  the  progress  made 
since  last  congregational  meeting.  The  minutes  recorded  the  establishment  of  a 
Penny  Savings  Bank  in  connection  with  the  Mission ;  and  the  Chairman  called  on 
Mr  John  Taylor,  Vice-President  of  the  Bank,  to  give  some  accounts  of  it 

Mr  Taylor  said  the  Bank  was  opened  in  Cross  Street  Schoolroom,  on  Saturday 
evening,  4th  May,  and  has  now  been  nine  nights  open.  The  number  of  depositon 
last  Saturday  evening  was  i09 ;  accounts  opened,  172 ;  withdrawn,  8.  The  amount 
deposited  up  to  this  date,  £11,  19b.  81d.  The  Bank,  he  said,  promises  to  be  of 
materia]  advantage  to  the  Mission  district,  and  will  collect  many  pence  that  other- 
wise might  be  spent  on  shows,  sweetmeats,  and  many  other  ways  more  hurtful  than 
beneficial  to  their  owners.  Besides,  he  said,  it  will  teach  them  the  value  of  a 
penny,  and  help  to  form  habits  of  economy. 

The  Bev.  Qeoige  Boger,  Auchinleck,  proposed  the  following  resolution  :-^**  That 
as  it  is  the  Churcb*s  duty  to  remember  ihe  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,  and  pub- 
lish His  wonderful  works,  this  cong^regation  resolves  to  make  known  to  the  Church, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Magasine,  what  things  God  hath  wrought  for  us,  by 
pouring  ont  His  blessing  on  the  Mission,  in  order  that  all  who  fear  the  Lord  may 
join  in  our  songs  of  thanksgiving,  and  that  the  name  of  our  God  may  be  more 
folly  and  widely  glorified.'*  Mr  Boger,  in  support  of  the  resolution,  said  he  did 
not  ieel  boond  to  enter  on  the  generalitieB  of  the  Mission.    These  have  been  often 
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broogbi  beforo  yoo.  The  reaohitMm,  he  laid,  diTided  itaelf  into  tbrae  puia ;  or, 
imiher,  it  had  a  migor  and  minor  propoiition,  and  a  conclnaion  drawn  from  them. 
The  first  it  a  most  important  troth.  It  ei\}ouia  witneis-beariog.  Yoa  remembw 
the  great  end  for  which  Gk»d  g^ve  His  law  to  Inrael,  and  ei^oined  them  to  teach  it 
to  their  children,  namelj,  "  that  race  onto  race  might  praise  Him/*  To  remember 
the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  has  always  been  the  Chnroh's  dntjr ;  and  the  most 
glorious  periods  in  her  history  have  been  those  in  which  she  performed  it  nraai  &itb- 
fully*  It  is  a  duty  binding  on  iodinduals  and  branches  of  the  Church.  The 
Psalmist  says,  "  Come,  hear,  all  that  fear  Qod,  and  I  will  tell  what  He  has  done  for 
my  sonl.**  A  special  blessing  is  promised  to  those  who  engage  in  this  dnty ;  bai  the 
opposite  course  is  fraught  with  great  e?iL  To  forget  God's  goodness,  he  said,  is  one  of 
the  most  grieyoos  offences  we  can  commit  against  Him*  To  remember,  however,  is 
always  attended  with  good.  The  second  part,  he  said,  states  the  special  daty. 
This  l^ssion  has  grown  into  importance,  and  through  its  means  a  number  have 
been  added  to  the  Chureh.  It  was  gratifying  to  witness  so  many  admitted  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Church  on  the  foatday.  These  results  ought  to  enoonrage  yon  to  go 
on.  The  value  of  one  immortal  soul  is  infinitely  greater  than  all  the  exertions  yon  can 
put  forth.  It  is  dutiful  to  make  known  the  success  that  has  attended  your  mission 
work ;  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  doing  it  than  through  the  mediam  of  the 
Magazine,  which  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  body.  While  making  these 
things  known,  we  should  feel  our  littleness  all  the  mora,  and  humble  ourselves 
before  Him  who  has  done  such  a  great  work  in  our  midst  Qod  often  biesscs  very 
unlikely  means.  In  illustration  of  this,  Mr  Boger  related  how  an  infidel  had  been 
converted  through  n^eans  of  a  question  put  to  him  by  a  very  little  child.  Mr  Boger 
concluded  by  cordially  moving  the  resolution  he  had  read. 

Mr  James  Patrick,  the  missionary,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said— -Afker  what 
we  have  heard,  and  expected  to  hear,  he  would  not  detain  the  meeting  with  many 
remarks.  The  design  of  the  resolution  is  to  promote  the  glory  of  Qod ;  and  God  is 
glorified  most  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  This  is  His  own  work,  and  is  aooomplished 
by  His  own  appointed  means,  namely,  the  exhibitioD  of  the  cross  of  Christ  before 
perishing  sinners.  The  cross,  seen  by  the  eye  of  fiiith,  kills  sin.  It  strikes  aft  the 
depravity  of  man,  and  leads  into  the  ways  of  hoUness.  He  said,  for  three  months 
back  he  felt  that  God's  Spirit  was  evidently  preeent  in  the  Mission  meetings.  The 
solemnity  and  deep  impreerions  produced  were  evidently  His  work ;  and  it  was  so 
manifested  as  to  take  away  all  cause  of  glorification  finom  man.  The  greatest  mani- 
festation of  it  was  on  an  evening  when  he  (Mr  Patrick)  was  necessarily  absent 
Let  us,  therefore,  commit  the  woi^  to  God  in  believing  preyer.  We  do  net  suffici- 
ently trust  to  Him  as  the  faithful  promiser.  Let  us  prove  Him  more  and  more.  He 
is  glorified  by  being  pot  to  the  test.  He  said  he  heartily  seconded  tha  motion. 
The  Chairman  put  it  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  onanimooaly  agreed  to. 

The  Bev.  James  Smellie,  Stranraer,  moved  the  second  resolution, — "  That  this 
congregation  having  witnessed,  with  gratitude  to  God,  the  socoess  of  the  mission 
work  during  the  past  year,  and  being  more  than  ever  oonvinoed  tliat  Home  Mission 
work  is  one  special  dnty  to  which,  as  Seceders,  we  are  called,  resolves  to  oon* 
tinae  it  in  all  its  departments,  and  to  take  snob  steps  as  may  be  found  necessary  to 
induce  all  the  cong^regations  in  the  body  to  help  forward  this  good  work.*'  Mr 
Smellie  said,  as  he  had  come  from  a  distanoe  to-di^f  and  was  unaware  that  he 
would  be  called  on  to  speak,  he  would  be  excused  for  being  brief.  The  resolution 
expresses  gratitude  to  God.  He  was  greatly  delighted  that  the  gloi7  was  ascribed 
to  Him  from  whom  all  success  comes.  Permission  to  engage  in  mission  work  is 
a  privilege  apart  from  success.  Succeas  is  an  encouragement  and  a  call  to  exertion. 
Do  not  rest  in  past  successes ;  there  is  a  danger  of  doing  so.  Bather  pat  forth  re- 
doubled efforts,  and  make  greater  inroads  on  Satan's  domain.    The  resolution  says 
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it  is  a  work  ipecially  binding  on  SeoedeiB.  The  ooyenants  to  which  we  pro- 
feoB  adherence  bind  ne,  among  other  things,  to  extirpate  herenes,  errors,  and  nn- 
godKnesB,  and  this  end  of  the  covenants  is  being  carried  oat  hj  the  Home  Mission 
work.  It  is  also  a  work  in  keeping  with  Secession  conduct.  The  earij  Seoeders 
had,  aa  a  special  object,  to  bring  God's  tmth  to  bear  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  at  a  time  when  moderatism  was  driving  vital  godliness  out  of  the  land. 
It  is  not  snfBcient  to  have  the  letter  of  a  scriptural  profession  ;  it  must  be  carried 
into  practice.  The  resolution  to  continue  the  mission  work,  he  said,  is  a  good  and 
right  resdotion,  and  he  trusted  the  missionary  and  others  engaged  in  the  work  will 
carry  it  into  effect.  It  will  propel  the  life's  blood  through  the  congregation.  It  is 
good  also  to  take  steps  to  induce  others  to  engage  in  it.  There  remains  yet  much 
land  to  be  possessed.  This  is  a  noble  work,  and  Christ-like.  He  was  a  home  mis- 
sionary, labouring  chiefly  amongst  His  own  countrymen,  and  He  instructed  His 
disciples  to  begin  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  also  the  noblest  patriotism.  The  enemy 
within  us,  sin,  is  the  greatest  and  most  deadly,  and  the  Mission  endeavours  to  de- 
stroy  it  The  great  motive-power  in  this  work  is  the  love  of  Christ  The  Apostle 
said,  "  the  love  of  Christ  constniineth  us."  Mr  Smellie  said  he  heartily  moved  the 
resolution. 

The  Bev.  Wm.  Robertson,  Dundee,  said — Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he 
would  not  detain  the  meeting,  but  simply  second  the  motion,  which  he  with  much 
pleasure  did.    The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr  James  Miller  moved  the  third  resolution, — '*  That  as  the  mission  work  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  funds,  with  which  to  pay  necessary  expenses,  this  congrega- 
tion resolves  to  continue  its  oontributions  for  this  purpose,  and  to  memorialise  the 
Synod  to  take  steps  t6  augment  the  collections  from  all  the  congregations  to  the 
Synod's  Mission  Fund,  so  that  Missions  in  operation  may  be  maintained,  and  others, 
aa  opportonity  offers,  organised."  Mr  Miller  said  he  examined  the  book  to  see  how 
much  had  been  raised  for  mission  purposes  by  subscription  during  the  three  years 
it  was  oolleoted  when  Mr  Ritchie  was  here,  and  he  found  that  during  the  first  year 
£41  were  raised  from  ninety-one  subscribers;  the  second,  £38  from  eighty;  the 
third,  £34  from  seventy.  This  year  we  have  begun  the  subscriptions  again,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  see  that  we  had  started  with  the  lowest  figures — ^£34  and  seventy  sub- 
scribers. Something  more  must  be  done  to  maintain  the  Mission  efficiently ;  and  if 
it  cannot  be  raised  by  subecriptioo,  he  would  suggest  an  annual  collection,  which 
would  give  to  those  who  do  not  subscribe  an  opportunity  of  contributing. 

Bailie  Paterson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman  said— Belbre  concluding,  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  last  resolution.  It  is  our  duty,  he  said,  to  give  to  Gk)d  of  our  substanoe 
as  well  as  to  pray.  David  could  say,  with  all  humility,  after  he  had  oontributed  so 
laiKely  to  build  the  temple  Of  the  Lord,  "  Of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee."  We 
should  put  the  question  to  ourselves.  What  are  we  to  give  to  Christ  to-day  ?  The 
widow's  mite  is  sa  acceptable  as  the  rich  man's  pound.  He  would  suggest  a  prac- 
tical way  in  which  the  Penny  Bank  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  Mission.  If  the 
children  of  the  congregation  would  deposit  their  odd  pennies  there,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  give  the  accumulation  to  mission  and  other  religious  purposes.  Children 
ought  to  be  trained  to  give.    The  money  is  as  necessary  as  the  prayers. 

After  singmg  the  last  eight  lines  of  the  122d  Psalm,  a  very  pleasant  and  profit- 
able meeUng  was  closed  in  the  usual  way. 


[We  would  rsspectfully  and  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  all  the  oongrsgations 
to  the  Home  Mission  work ;  and  we  trust  it  will  form  a  specisi  sulgect  of  prayer  in 
the  congregations,  fiunilies,  and  closets  of  the  Original  Secession  Church.  The 
words  of  the  Moat  High  to  us  an, "  CoDceming  my  Son's  kingdom  command  ye  me."] 

2  X 
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The  Drue  IMmody;  or,  the  BibU  Pealme  the  Church's  otdy  Manwd  of  PraUe, 
With  PrefiMMs  by  the  B«v.  Heniy  Cooke,  D.D^  LL.D.,  Bev.  John  Edgar,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hoostoo,  D.D.  Belfiwt :  Jamea  Johastoae.  £diii- 
bargh  :  A.  Elliot.    Glaagow:  Goo^  Oallie.     1861. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  invaluable  treatise,  which  was  prepared  about 
two  years  ago  by  a  committee  in  America.  The  Christian  Charches 
are  under  a  deep  obligation  to  those  who  have  presented  an  argn- 
roentative  volume  in  behalf  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  book  of  Psalms 
in  the  worship  of  God,  which  is  at  once  clear,  comprehensive,  con- 
vincing, and  exhaustive.  Having  seen  the  American  edition  a  few 
months  ago,  we  entertained  the  hope  of  inducing  some  Scottish  pub- 
lisher to  reprint  it.  But  happily  this  has  been  done  to  good  purpose 
by  Mr  Johnstone,  and  that  with  very  valuable  prefaces  from  the  pens 
of  three  distinguished  Professors.  The  testimony  of  Dr  Cooke  is  very 
valuable,  not  only  for  the  scriptural  views  which  it  embodies,  but 
especially  from  the  fact  that  he  was  once  an  advocate  for  the  use  of 
hymns,  and  was  led  to  abandon  them  under  fresh  discoveries  of  Christ 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  a  oonviotion  that  they  were  designed  for 
the  Churoh  under  both  dispensations.  Like  many,  he  began  with  the 
paraphrases  and  hymns  appended  to  the  Scottish  Psalmody ;  bat  be 
adds: — 

"  The  principle  of  their  ase  once  adopted,  the  way  to  others  was  opened  to  an  m- 
limited  extent ;  for,  if  these  paraphrases  and  hymns  be  good  for  pablic  worehip,  it 
follows  that  others  may  be  as  good,  or  better.  Accordingly,  at  one  time  of  my  min- 
istry, I  dedicated  both  time  and  pains  to  selecting  from  all  accessible  soorcea  an 
additional  Tolome,  with  an  essay  embodying  a  defence  of  its  use  in  private  or  in 
pablic  worehip.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  believed  my  argnments — which  were 
partly  original,  and  partly  derivative— to  be  nnanswerable.'* 

During  a  season  of  affliction,  which  for  a  month  threw  him  apon 
the  resonroes  of  memory,  he  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  Psalms^  and 
all  other  poetic  compositions  which  had  been  stored  up  in  youth.  The 
result  was  a  conviction  that  the  Psalms  alone  were  warranted  for  nse 
in  the  worship  of  God.    He  thus  reoords  his  sick-bed  ezperieno^— » 

"  It  was  then  that,  all  unexpectedly,  yet  irresistibly,  it  was  impressed  QpcQ  me 
by  experience  and  feeling,  that  the  most  celebrated  hymns  of  uninspired  men  were, 
like  Job*s  friends,  '  miserable  comforters  *  when  compared  with  the  experience  of 
Christ  in  the  days  of  humiliation,  of  which  the  Book  of  Pluihns  is  the  true  prophetio 
picture." 

His  preface  thus  concludes  with  two  weighty  reasons  which  might 
satisfy  any  soul  having  the  least  conception  oi  the  danger  of  will- 
worshii 


"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  record  that  two  things  confirmed  my  decision  in  favour 
of  the  exclusive  use  of  inspired  psalmody  in  pnblio  worship.  First,  The  BiUical 
Psalms  being  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Tim.  iii.  10 ;  1  IVter,  i.  Si),  in  naing 
them  there  can  be  no  error.  Secondly,  Though  in  uninspired  poetry  I  had  diaoo?er«d 
aaany  beaoties  and  other  exceHenoiea,  I  never  had  disooverod  any  ootofSlalioDs  wbid^ 
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I  couM  pNuomice  fr99  from  flerioaa  doctrinal  erroni.  TkU  1  perceived  to  he  eqted- 
oUjf  the  eaee  toith  not  a  few  of  the  paraphra$e$  and  Aymiw  mUhorUed  hy-  the 
Ckwreh  ^SeoHand,  If  «  doctrinal  cnor  be  at  all  times  dangeroas,  how  much  more 
mhea  it  is  stereotyped  in  the  deToiions  of  the  sanctoaiy.** 

The  terttmonies  of  Dn  Edgar  and  Hoiuton  are  equally  explicit  and 
ooDvindng.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  following  five  chapters : — 
«'L  The  Book  of  Psalms— complete  Manual  of  Praise.  11.  The  Book 
of  Psalms  has  the  seal  of  Divine  appointment,  which  no  other  has* 
III.  No  warrant  for  making  or  using  any  other  hymns  in  the  worship 
of  Gkxl.  IV.  Objections  to  the  use  of  the  Ptolms  considered*  V. 
Remarks  upon  the  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms." 

The  publication  of  such  a  work  at  the  present  time  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  False  doctrine  and  sentimental  religion  are  rapidly 
spreading,  and  their  progress  is  not  a  little  accelerated  by  the  circula- 
tion of  poetic  trash  in  the  shape  of  hymns,  which  are  in  higher  esteem 
with  many  than  the  inspired  songs  of  Zion.  We  would  be  happy  to 
see  "  the  True  Psalmody"  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers.  Ministers, 
students,  and,  indeed,  all  who  bear  office  in  the  Church,  would  do  well 
to  master  its  arguments,  and  to  use  their  influence  in  its  extensive 
circulation. 

7%e  BrUkk  md  Ameriean  Bevhtd  and  Sahbatk  School  Hymn  and  Tune  Book, 
Oemplled  by  Edward  Payson  Hanmond.  The  Tones  harmonized  for  three  and 
bar  Toioes.    Glasgow :  Geoige  Gkllie,  99|  Bnohanan  Street. 

Wb  notice  this  production,  in  order  to  warn  our  readers  against 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  their  children,  or  allowing  it  to  be  sung 
by  them  in  school.  We  look  upon  the  modem  manufacture  of  hymn- 
books  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  a  special  danger  of  the 
age.  Apart  from  the  question  of  hymn  singing  in  the  worship  of 
God — ^wnich,  of  course,  we  cannot  in  any  way  countenance-— we  utterly 
object  to  our  children  being  taught  such  trash  as  many  of  these 
hymns  present,  while  the  music  is  far  too  light,  and  the  repetitions  too 
'*  vain''  either  to  instructor  edify  young  immortals.  We  have  nothing 
like  it  in  the  Bible  songs  of  Zion,  and  we  presume  that  the  children 
under  both  dispensations  were  taught  to  sing  the  praises  of  God. 

In  regard  to  poetry,  many  of  the  above  collection  are  utterly  desti- 
tute bodh  in  sentiment  and  measure,  while  the  choruses  seem  to  have 
been  appended  in  many  cases  to  suit  the  common  airs  to  which  they 
have  been  set.  Fancy  a  congregation  dashing  on  with  quick-step 
music  through  the  various  stanzas  of  '*  the  Qospel  Ship,"  and  at  the 
end  of  every  four  lines  joining  in  chorus — 

"  We*n  stem  the  stonn,  it  wont  be  long — 
The  heavenly  port  is  nigh ; 
We'll  stem  the  storm,  it  wont  be  long— 
We*ll  anchor  by  and  bjre." 

Without  attempting  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  ^^  ship/'  as 
the  figure  is  applied  in  the  various  verses,  we  think  the  chorus  would 
need  a  little  correction,  seeing  that  it  is  required  to  do  service  in 
two  a4i<nning  hymns  very  difikrent  in  their  subjects.  We  usually 
speak  of  stemming  the  tide,  but  never  of  stemming  the  storm.    Many 
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such  literary  blunders  might  be  noticed,  were  it  not  that  &be  doctriDes 
and  glaring  abearditieB  demand  attention. 

As  a  whole,  we  believe  this  production  is  framed  upon  an  Arminian 
basis,  and  takes  for  granted  the  universality  of  the  atonement. 
Notlung  could  be  better  adapted  to  foster  self-righteouflneflB  and 
spiritual  pride.  The  soul-humbling  doctrines  of  the  Psalms  have  do 
place,  while  the  doubts  and  conflicts  of  ^*  the  man  after  God's  own 
beiu*t"  seem  utterly  unknown.  It  is  so  unlike  the  Psalms  in  form,  in 
expression,  and  in  spirit,  that  one  begins  to  doubt  whether  the  composers 
or  compilers  have  ever  known  anything  of  David's  experience. 

As  a  specimen  of  theology,  the  following  may  snffice,  taken  from 
the  54th  hymn,  '<  Will  ye  go?*'— 

*'  The  way  to  heaTen  is  atraight  and  plain ; 
Will  ye  go?  will  ye  go? 
Bepent,  believei  be  born  again ; 
Will  ye  go?  wiUyego?" 

This  would  suit  Dr  Anderson^s  theory  of  regeneration,  but  gives 
no  scriptural  idea  of  the  ''  straight  and  plain''  way  to  heaven.  It 
accords  well  with  the  Arminian  theology,  but  not  with  the  Bible, 
which  represents  Christ  as  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life/'  and 
the  new  birth  as  the  primary  work  of  the  Spirit,  without  which  no 
man  can  enter  into  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  same  order 
occurs  in  the  famous  hymn  entitled  '*  What's  the  news?" — 

"  This  moment,  if  yoar  sios  yon  grieve — 
This  moment,  if  70a  do  believe, 
A  fall  aoqnittal  yon'll  reoeiTe — 
That*s  the  news  I  that's  the  news  1 " 

When  the  Philippian  jailor  inquired, ''  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
the  AposUe  had  other  news  to  tell.  He  answered,  ^^  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  There  was  no  if — ^no 
condition  of  repentance — preceding  the  reception  of  Christ  It  was  a 
full  and  free  gospel  offer  of  Christ ;  and  the  reception  of  Christ  was 
the  act  of  fiuth,  accompanied  by  pardon  and  genuine  repentance. 
The  universality  of  the  atonement  is  distinctly  taught  in  such 
passages  as  the  following  (Hymn  57th) : — 

<*  The  Holy  Spirit  sealed  the  plan, 
And  pledged  the  blood  dirine 
To  ransom  every  sonl  of  man ; 
That  price  was  paid  for  mine." 

Without  attempting  to  understand  what  is  meant  exactly  by  the  Spirit 
''  sealing  the  plan,"  and  *^  pledging  blood  divine/'  we  think  nothing 
can  be  more  explicit  than  the  representation  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as 
ransoming  ''  every  soul  of  man."  He  has  thus  paid  the  price  of  the 
redemption  of  humanity,  and  yet  multitudes  may  be  lost  forever.  The 
Spirit  nas  '<  sealed  the  plan,"  and  ^'  pledged  the  blood  divine,"  and 
yet  the  seal  affords  no  security  that  the  plan  will  succeed,  nor  the  blood 
pledged  any  certainty  that  a  single  soul  shall  be  saved.  Those  who 
can  approach  Qod  in  the  professed  act  of  praising  Him  with  such  Gkid* 
dishonouring  doctrines^  have  a  haidihood  and  a  moral  obtuseness  that 
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OQ^bt  to  excite  our  commiBeratioD.  Their  danger  is,  in  onr  estiina- 
tioDy  like  that  of  Nadab  and  Abihn,  who,  for  ofiering  strange  fire 
before  the  Lord,  were  eonsnmed  in  the  very  aet  of  worshipping. 

In  the  expression  of  our  wants  to  "God,  we  mnst  seek  that  which  is 
in  aooordance  with  the  Dirine  will ;  and  yet,  in  this  production,  ap- 
proaching worshippers  are  tanght  to  say  and  sing  to  Qod  that  for 
whicb  He  has  given  no  warrant,  and  which  cannot  fall  within  the 
plan  of  redemption.    Hymn  46th  mns  thus — 

"  I  want  to  be  an  angel,  Then  right  before  mjr  Savionr, 

And  with  the  angeUi  stand ;  So  glorioos  and  so  bright, 

A  crown  upon  mj  forehead,  I*d  make  the  sweetest  mosic, 

A  harp  within  mjr  hand.  And  praise  Him  with  deh'ght.** 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  warrant  for  this  petition  in  the  Bible ; 
neither,  were  it  granted,  coald  the  singer  take  np  the  leading  song  of 
the  upper  sanctuary.  Angels  cannot  say,  '^  Unto  Him  who  washed  ua 
from  onr  sins  in  His  own  blood ;''  neither  can  they  re-echo  the  '^new 
soQg,  flaying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
theieof ;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  host  redeemed  ue  to  God  by  thy 
blood."  Yet  these  hymn  manufacturers  would  send  our  children  to 
the  footstool  of  JehoTah's  throne,  with  the  expression  of  desires  that 
would  subvert  the  arrangements  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  change  the 
efaaracter  of  the  new  song  in  heaven. 

If  this  is  not  the  result  of  ignorance,  it  is  profanity  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  These  are  the  substitutes  of  modern  evangelists  for  the  Psalms 
of  David.  Yea,  for  these  non-poetical  puerilities,  false  in  doctrine, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  wanting  in  common  sense,  we  must  renounce 
the  songs  of  divine  inspiration,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  deemed  un- 
spiritoal  in  our  worship. 

We  design  to  give  a  few  specimens  from  some  other  adult  com- 
positions on  a  subsequent  occasion,  but  for  the  present  we  leave  the 
sabjeet,  expresdng  our  amaeement  that  either  the  compiler  or  his  work 
could  possibly  have  obtained  such  popularity  in  Scotland.  There  must 
be  something  sapping  the  foundations  of  doctrine  in  many  Churches, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  occupied  so  many  pulpits,  nor  have  had 
his  doctrines  endorsed  by  a  public  testimonial.  If  this  hymn-book  is 
to  be  the  medium  of  praise  in  revival  meetings,  we  feel  assured  that 
the  '^  Spirit  of  truth"  will  be  grieved  away,  and  our  land  be  left  once 
more  to  pass  through  the  gloomy  shadows  of  rationalistic  and  Pela- 
gian heresy.  

8enmo»ontheoeeaHanqf^Ikaih(^theBev.JameiF(in'9yth^ 

at  Orttigend,  on  Sabbalh,  IQth  March,  1861,  5y  the  JSev.  WUUam  Bamst^f, 
Crief.   Published  by  request.    Perth :  J.  &  W.  Bajne,  29,  High  Street.    1861. 

A  piesB  of  matter,  demanding  all  our  limited  space,  has  prevented  us 
from  noticiDg  this  Sermon  sooner.  Mr  Ramsay's  discourse  is  distin- 
gn»hed  by  a  dear  statement  of  Bible  truth.  It  is  at  once  doctrinal 
and  practical.  It  is  very  appropriate,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered,  and  greatly  calculated  to  instrnct  and 
comfort,  diiect  and  warn.,  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  when  filled 
with  sorrow  by  the  sudden  desih  of  their  greatly  beloved  pastor.    We 


are  gTMtly  pleMad  to  find  thai  it  18  fclie  doeftrinoB  of  Soriptttrai  adaplod 
to  the  condition  of  the  oon^regation,  and  not  the  d^wted  rainieter, 
whatever  his  ezeeUencieB  were,  thai  ia  the  subjeot  of  the  BemiOQ. 
The  reference  to  the  valned  aorvant  of  Ghriat,  whoee  nnexpaeted 
demiaa  had  caoBel  grief  to  ao  many,  ia  oooiprehended  in  the  following 
brief  paragraph :— * 

'*  Toa  \Mf9  been  raddenlj  berotved  of  yovr  beloved  peeler.  Tke  loee  yoa  have 
eaeteined  is  a  veiy  heaTj  one — a  loee  which  eelle  hr  the  deeqpeet  BMNiniiig.  Aa 
eminent  aemnt  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  remored  from  yoor  heed.  As  a  man,  he 
possessed  that  true  dignity,  moral  worth,  and  integrity  of  charaoterp  which  ooai- 
manded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  every  one  who  knew  him.  Aa  to  Ittenture^  he 
possessed  talents  and  acquirements  of  no  oidinaiy  degree.  As  a  theologian,  he  was 
profound,  clear,  sound  in  the  faith,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  As  a  gospel 
minister— aa  ambassador  of  Christ — ^he  was  vigilant,  diligent,  and  eameat ;  and  his 
discourses  were  always  oharacteriaed  by  that  unction  whioh  imparted  to  them  the 
sweet  savour  of  his  Master's  garments  (Ptelm  zlv.  9^  Aa  a  IHend,  he  wan  tiae, 
sympathetio,  warm>hearted,  and  kind.  Aa  a  CbristiaB,  he  waa  oonsiafent  aad  ez- 
emplaiy ;  and  as  a  steward  and  a  ruler  in  Ood*s  houae,  he  was  faithlul,  *  briagiag 
out  of  His  treaaniy  thiuga  new  and  old»*  and  'giving  every  one  his  portion  af  neat 
in  due  aeaaon.* 

*' Wo  leolDon  it  altogether  out  of  phwe  at  prassnt  to  eator  into  any  lengthened 
•aiegy  of  him  who  ia  departed,  as  ia  sometimes  done  on  aupilar  ooeaaiona ;  hot  we 
mention  these  few  things  because  we  know  them,  aad  beoanse  your  espefienoe  can 
bear  testimony  to  their  troth,  and  becauae  yon  are  this  day  called  by  Qod  to  moam 
hisloaL" 

Rarely,  we  belioTe,  has  the  removal  of  a  pastor  been  more  felt  as 
indeed  a  heavy  bereavement  by  a  people,  than  that  of  Mr  Forsyth 
was  by  the  congregation  of  Graigend.  He  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his 
flock.  Though,  in  respect  of  years,  he  was  i^fiproaohiog  the  borden 
of  old  age,  his  mental  powers  were  in  fnll  vigonr,  his  activities  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  were  unabated,  and,  by  his  varied 
attainments  and  matured  experience,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a 
**son  of  consolation"  to  the  afflicted,  and  a  wise  oouneellor  to  bis 
people,  among  whom  he  went  out  and  came  in  as  a  &ther  and  a 
friend,  as  well  as  a  faithfnl  pastor. 

Onr  chief  reason  for  noticing  this  sermon  is  to  state  some  feots 
regarding  the  pnblic  spirit  and  seal  for  truth  which  Mr  Forsyth  dis- 
played in  various  ways,  whioh,  though  well  known  to  many,  have  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  referred  to  in  any  of  the  many  notices  of 
him  given  in  the  public  prints. 

One  of  these  facts  is,  that  during  the  heat  of  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy, Mr  For^h,  then  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  United  Seoeamon 
congregations  in  Anchtermuehty,  Fifeshire,  drew  up  resolntions,  in 
which  the  Establishment  principle  was  shown  to  rest  on  a  scriptural 
baas,  which  were  adopted  by  his  Session,  and  pnbliahed  in  the  news- 
papen  at  the  time.  Moreover,  Mr  Forsyth  had  so  mastered  this 
snijeot,  as  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  views  of  extreme  Yolan-* 
taries  were  utterly  untenable.  Another  feet  is,  that  be  was  a  thorough 
Galvinist,  and  took  an  active  part,  both  in  the  Press  and  in  the  Church 
Oourts,  in  the  disoossions  roganling  what  has  been  known  as  the  atone- 
ment oontioven^.    He  waa  an  active  supporter  and  eoatributor  to 
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the  Seeeuian  Wii$ie$$f  in  which  tho  sabject  of  rniireiMd  atonement)  as 
held  by  Dn  Brown  and  Balmer^  ii  exposed  with  00  mnch  ability,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Standards  as  to  this  set  forth  and  Tindicated. 

Had  not  the  mind  of  Mr  Forsyth  been  relicTed,  at  the  union  of  the 
United  Secession  with  the  Belief  Synod,  by  a  retnm  to  the  old  ground 
as  to  this  great  qoestion,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  Mr  Forsyth's 
connection  with  the  body  would  then  hare  ceased.  In  the  Basis  of  the 
Union,  the  Westminster  Standards  were  adopted  rimpUcUer,  as  to  the 
atonement,  in  the  Formula  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  while  all  the  ambigu- 
ous and  doubtful  statements  of  the  United  Secession  Synod  were  laid 
aside.  All  ministers  and  elders,  therefore,  who  take  this  Formula  bona 
fide,  must  be  out  and  out  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tioD,  in  oppcsitton  to  the  views  cf  Drs  Brown  and  Bdmer.  But,  alas  1 
we  live  in  times  when  terms  of  communion  and  vows,  however  solemnly 
made,  have  little  hold  on  the  consoienoes  of  many,  and  little  infia- 
ence  on  their  practice. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr  Forsyth,  in  the  eoncluding  number  of  the  Seea-^ 
9km  WUness,  his  high  satisfaction  at  the  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Standaxds,  on  the  question  of  the  atonement,  is  expressed  in  these 
emphatic  terms, — 

"  In  rach  eatimation  were  these  dednons  held  [the  deoinona  of  the  United  Secea- 
lion  regarding  the  atonement],  that  preachen,  hefore  reeeiving  their  licenBe,  and 
elden,  before  their  ordination,  sometimes  appealed  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fying their  adherence  to  the  Standards  of  the  Chnrch ;  and  even  Pkofessors  of  Di- 
Yinitj  iell  hack  npon  them  for  sanction  to  their  favonrite  doctrine  of  onivenMl 
atonement,  wfaeii  they  were  constrained  to  admit  that  no  sneh  doctrine  was  taught 
in  the  Westminster  hooks,  nndentood  in  their  obrious  and  natnml  sense.  The 
olject  of  the  memorialists  [those  who  memorialised  the  United  Secession  CSiaroh, 
coatphdniDg  of  the  doctiine  taught  by  Drs  Brown  asd  Balmer]  has  been  gained  in 
anetber  way.  The  Oonfbssion  of  Fiitli,  with  the  Catechisms,  Laiger  and  Shortsr, 
are  now  ezolusitely  rsesiv«d,  and  soleronly  deolared  to  be  the  akne  anthorissd 
cxpositioD  of  the  sense  in  which  the  United  Ohnrch  andemtands  the  SoripiniML 
Then  is  in  the  Basis  no  allusion  whaleter  to  sjnodioal  decideos  either  of  the  Seoe»- 
fion  or  of  thfB  Belief  Ghnroh.  They  oamiot,  after  the  Uaieo,  be  apiwaled  to  as 
iMoctiooing  any  such  doctrines  as  those  whioh  our  Professors  have  tMght,  nor  ibr 
the  parpose  of  explaining  or  modifying,  in  any  way,  the  Standards  which  have  been 
received.  Tko§e  'double  c^peeto,*  and  'gtmeral  referenee$,'  and  *§pecial  r^er- 
emeu,*  vnli  perish  toUhihem.  Bventhe  H^BtHnumy  Had/,  ttUh  tie 'legal  ban,*  wiU 
wM  Hke  l§ad  m  the  UKUers  ofobUvion.''* 

A  third  fact  is,  that  Mr  Forsyth's  conscientious  conviction  as  to  the 
law  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  discipline,  led  him,  at  every  hazard,  to 
insist  on  administering  rebukes  for  flagrant  scandal  in  public.  Nor 
did  he  employ  paraphrases  or  hymns  in  the  worship  of  God.  He 
also  held  the  views  of  the  Covenanters  and  first  Seceders  as  to  cove- 
nanting and  the  obligation  of  our  National  Covenants.^  It  is  cheering 
to  know  that  there  are  a  few  men  of  such  principles,  in  public  and  in 
private  station,  still  remaining  in  the  U.  P.  Church,  though  they  are 

•  This  paragraph  shows  the  degree  in  which  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement 
had  infected  the  United  Church ;  and  the  "  Ufe  of  Dr  Brown '•  by  Dr  Oaims,  as 
well  as  maay  other  oioofii,  evinoe  that  the  antioijpations  of  Mr  FonyUt  m  the  ooqp 
dading  sentenoes  of  his  pa^r  hafo  nol  bteti  raafiiod. 
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in  danger  of  dying  out  in  a  body  m  wliich  opposite  principlee  aie 
predominating ;  nor  is  there  any  secority  that  Uieir  sucoeeson  shall 
serve  themselves  heirs  to  these  principles.  This  remark  also  applies 
to  those  who  are  advocating  the  same  principles  in  the  Free  Ghureb. 
Bnt  happily  the  latter  are  making  a  more  opeo«  united,  and  bold  stand 
for  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  than  the  former. 

Mr  Forsyth  was  a^lineal  descendant  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs 
in  Scotland  during  the  prelatic  persecution,  his  great-grand&ther, 
Mr  James  Forsyth,  of  Loohmaben,  having  braved  all  the  terrors  of 
the  persecatorB,  and  endnred  many  of  their  cruelties.  Of  his  sufforings 
Wodrow  furnifi^es  a  record,  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  320,  822,  and 
332  of  Bums's  edition,  vol.  iv.  He  was  one  of  the  prisoners  shut  up 
in  Dnnnotter,  in  which  horrible  dungeon  his  wife  was  immured  along 
with  him,  and  died  under  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  she  was 
subjected.  On  being  removed  from  this  place,  he  was  banished  as  a 
slave,  in  which  condition  be  continued  for  three  years  in  North  Ame- 
rica, whence,  through  the  compassion  of  the  master  into  whose  hands  he 
fell,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  land,  where,  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  he  arrived  on  the  same  day  as  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
by  whom  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  was  broken.  James  survived  the 
Revolution  nearly  forty  years.  The  grandson  of  James  Forsyth,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Forsyth,  was  fifty-six  years  pastor  of  the  Secession  con- 
gregation of  Craigend.  His  son  (the  subject  of  this  notice)  was  latterly 
associated  as  his  father's  colleague,  and,  by  his  kind  and  affectionate 
aid,  his  father  was  happily  relieved  from  all  care  and  anxiety  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  which  were  spent,  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree, as  a  child  of  Gk)d,  waiting  and  watching  for  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture. 

As  Mr  Fonqrth  was  closely  connected  with  the  Covenanters  and 
martyrs  in  the  line  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  he  was  no  less  nearly 
related  to  the  first  Seceders  in  the  line  of  his  maternal  progeniton, 
his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Milligan,  Seoession 
minister  of  Urr,  and  contemporary  of  Mr  Gibb.  It  was  meet,  there- 
fore, that  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Covenanters  should  remain  in 
one  who  sprung  from  such  a  noble  stock. 


PERTH  AND  ABERDEEN  PRESBYTERY  OF  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS. 

Thib  Presbytery  met  at  Conpar-Angas  on  the  SOth  of  Jalj.  Mr  Findlay,  praacher 
of  the  gospel,  who  had  received  a  unaoimoas  call  from  the  oongregatioD  of  United 
Original  Seceden,  TbarsOi  gave  in  the  last  of  his  trials  for  ordination ;  and  all  the 
parts  of  trial  being  approved  and  sastained  by  the  Court,  his  ordination  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  29th  of  August,  and  the  Presbytery  to  meet 
at  Thurso  on  that  day,  at  half-past  10  oVlock  a.x.  The  Rev.  Dr  Blakely— who 
is  to  preach  at  Thurso  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  August,  and  to  introduce  Mr  Findlay, 
who  was  brought  up  under  his  ministry,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  September — ^is  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  the  ordination,  and  take  part  in  the  work.  We  oongratnlate 
this  oongregation  in  the  prospect  of  again  enjoying  a  stated  dispensation  of  divine 
oniinaaoee,  and  trast  that,  in  answer  to  their  persevering  prayers,  the  blewing  of 
God  will  so  descend  on  their  young  pastor,  and  on  them,  in  the  dispensation  of 
divine  ordinanoes,  that  saints  shall  be  built  up  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and  many 
aoob  in  that  town  and  neighbouihood  given  him  lor  hia  hire. 
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PRINCIPAL  TULLOCH'S  ENGLISH  PURITANISM* 

In  the  work  before  us  Principal  Tulloch  does  not  profess  to  furnish  a  his- 
torj  of  Puritanism.  This  has  yet  to  be  written,  especially  in  its  doctrinal 
and  eoclesiastical  aspects,  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  desideratum  in  the 
reli^oua  literature  of  our  country,  lo  the  successful  execution  of  such 
a  history,  no  ordinary  qualifications  are  requisite.  The  author  of  such 
a  work  would  have  to  devote  years  of  persevering  industry  in  making 
preparation  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task.  He  would  require 
no  common  measure  of  discrimini^ion,  in  examining  the  data  on  which  his 
conclusions  regarding  truth  were  founded,  and  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  contemporary  writers  and  partial  historians,  abound- 
ing with  misrepresentations  of  facts.  At  present,  the  reading  public  of 
these  nations  are  not  in  a  temper  of  mind  to  encourage  such  an  under- 
taking. It  is  literature  of  a  very  different  character  that  is  demanded. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  a  time  will  yet  come  when  a  true,  full, 
and  impartial  history  of  this  notable  era  of  our  country's  experience,  will 
be  read  and  studied  with  intense  interest. 

The  degree  in  which  the  great  Puritan  movement,  both  in  its  rise  and 
progress,  was  animated  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Presbyterianism  is 
not  generally  known.  The  movement  origmatea  in  an  enlightened  desircv 
extensiTely  cherished,  to  have  the  Church  of  England,  which  had  been 
bat  partially  reformed  from  the  abominations  of  Popery,  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  scriptural  standard.  The  object  of  this  desire  was 
more  or  less  comprehensive,  aooordina  to  the  different  degrees  of  know- 
ledge which  individuals  possessed.  In  a  kingdom  which  was  severed 
from  Rome,  rather  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  king  than  by  true  enlight- 
enment in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  Popery,  and  in  which  all  that  was  sought  by  those 
in  authority  was  a  species  of  formal  half  reformation, — as  was  to  be 
expected,  a  large  proportion  of  parties,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil 

• 

*  EnglUh  Pwriiamtm  and  its  Leaders :  Oromwell,  MiUon,  Baxter,  and  Bun- 
yan.    By  John  Tullocb,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Prorossor  of  Theology,  St  Mary's 
College,  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  one  of  her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in* 
Ordinary  in  Scotland;  author  of  '* Leaders  of  the  Reformation/'  &c.     William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  £dinbarg:h  and  London.     1861. 
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places,  as  well  as  of  the  people  generallj,  were  Papists  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  The  Puritan  reformers  had  thus  to  contend  for  scriptural 
puritj  a^inst  a  semi-papistical  party,  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  high  places 
of  the  Church,  backed  by  a  large  mass  of  disguised  or  avowed  Papists, 
all  bitterly  opposed  to  thorough  reformation.  This  not  only  accounts 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  English  nation  returned  to  fall -blown 
Popery,  under  the  reign  of  Mary,  but  also  more  than  is  generally  known 
for  the  bitter  hostility  with  which  Elizabeth  persecuted  the  more  enlight- 
ened and  zealous  Puritans.  These  persecutions  arose  partly  from  policy 
and  partly  from  high  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative,  at  the  foundations  of 
which  Puritanism  struck  by  an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  in  all  things 
ecclesiastical  than  that  of  prince  or  prelate.  Elizabeth  and  her  states- 
men knew  that  the  masses  of  Papists  in  England  would  be  more  easily 
reconciled  to  such  a  semi-Popish  system  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was — in  which  the  whole  Romish  hierarchy,  and  many  of  the  fonns 
and  ceremonies  of  Popery,  wei*e  retained — than  to  such  a  complete  re- 
moval of  antichristian  corruptions  as  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Puritans  to 
achieve. 

Many,  by  resting  in  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
period  in  relation  to  this  subject,  imagine  that  the  English  Puritans 
were  from  the  first  characterised  and  animated  by  the  principles  of 
modem  Independents.  But  this  is  a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  facts 
of  that  part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  from  Creneva  that  the 
Puritans  took  their  inspiration  botli  as  to  doctrine  and  government. 
They  were  persuaded  that  the  Calvinistic  system,  whidi  was  in  its  leading 
features  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  also  by  the 
Reformed  Churches  abroad,  was  scriptural — was  a  return  to  the  primi- 
tive and  Bible  standard.  Hence  their  desire  to  have  the  Church  of 
England  reduced  to  harmony  with  the  other  Reformed  Churches,  which 
were  essentially  Presbyterian.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  it  was  by  the  influence  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  that  Presbytery  came  to  be  the  form  of  gOTem- 
ment  espoused  by  that  Assembly.  The  Westminster  Assembly  was 
English  in  its  appointment  and  its  constituency.  Its  great  object  was 
to  draw  up  standards  of  uniformity  for  the  three  kingdoms,  in  accordance 
with  the  Solemn  League  and  (Covenant,  the  leading  design  of  whicb 
was  **  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  Reformed  Churches,*'  whi(^ 
were  all  Presbyterian.  In  that  Assembly,  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
members,  there  were  only  some  four  or  five  avowed  Independents.  This 
shows  clearly  to  what  extent  Presbyterianism  distinguished  the  Puritans 
at  the  time  of  the  Solemn  League.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Crom- 
well and  his  adherents,  who,  to  strengthen  their  party,  combined  with  the 
various  sectaries  of  the  most  extravagant  principles — '*  Seekers,"  "  Ran- 
ters," &c.  &c. — that  Presbyterianism  came  so  rapidly  to  fall  into  the  shade 
in  England.  It  was  also  by  the  reaction  produced  by  the  disorders  and 
extravagancies  of  these  sectaries  that  the  object  of  the  Solemn  League 
was  so  speedily  set  aside  in  England,  and  that  the  old  system  was  re- 
established on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  There  is  reason,  therefore, 
to  think,  that  while  temporary  good  was  produced  by  the  remarkable  do- 
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ingB  of  the  Protector  in  his  career,  he  was  also  the  means  of  counteracting 
the  substantial,  thorough  reformation,  in  accomplishing  which  the  £ng* 
lish  Puntans  had  made  such  progress.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree through  aversion  to  some  oihis  principles,  and  the  spirit  of  Cromwell 
and  his  followera,  that  the  Scottish  nation  were  led  to  take  the  infatuated 
course  of  adopting  such  hasty  measures  for  the  recall  of  Charles  II.  It 
is  at  once  mysterious  and  saddening  to  think  in  how  many  ways  God 
6aw  meet  to  permit  the  reformation  attained  to  in  Scotland,  and  for  a 
time  maintained  in  that  kingdom,  and  also  so  promisingly  begun -in 
England  and  Ireland,  to  be  so  speedily  overthrown  in  the  latter  king- 
doms, and  in  consequence  of  that  overthrow,  as  a  leading  cause,  sadly 
vitiated  in  the  former.  There  is  a  closer  connection  between  the  defeat 
of  the  ends  contemplated  in  the  Solemn  League,  and  the  present  con- 
dition and  perils  of  our  land,  both  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests, 
than  many  think.  And  the  influence  of  principles,  more  or  less  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates,  seem  to  be  hastening 
on  the  crisis. 

We  never  felt  so  strong  a  desire  as  since  reading  this  book  for  two 
things — first,  that  some  one  were  raised  up  and  qualified  for  writing  a 
true  history  of  the  period  on  which  this  volume  bears ;  and  secondly, 
that  God  would  rause  up  many  able  champions  to  fight  the  battle  of 
principle  through  the  medium  of  the  Press. 

The  work  ot  Professor  TuUoch  is  ably  written  and  suggestive.  The 
Puritan  leaders — Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter,  and  Bunyan, — whose  cha- 
racter and  lives  constitute  the  great  subject  of  his  book,  are  presented  to 
us  in  aspects  of  great  interest,  and  in  a  clear  and  graphic  style.  The 
author  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  general  history  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  and  in  which  each,  in  his  own  way,  acted  a  promi- 
nent part.  There  were  ample  materials  on  which  to  draw  in  regard  to 
all,  and  Dr  TuUoch  has  availed  himself  of  these  so  as  to  give  at  once  a 
very  interesting  representation  of  each,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in 
which  a  considerable  degree  of  justice  is  done  to  all  the  parties. 

We  demur,  however,  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  Baxter  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Presbyterian  Puritans.  The  Puritans  of  that  era 
were  distinguished  for  the  purest  Calvinistic  doctrines,  of  which  their 
numerous  writings  are  standing  proofs.  Baxter  was  the  advocate  of  a 
system  of  semi-Arminianism.  He  was  also  too  much  of  a  latitudinarian 
and  of  an  Episcopalian  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  the  men  who  had 
the  leading  hand  in  compiling  the  Westminster  Standards.  Had  we 
not  known  otherwise,  we  would  never  have  inferred  from  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  this  volume  that  Dr  TuUoch  was  a  Presbyterian,  much  less  a 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  and  instruct  the  youths 
who  are  in  the  course  of  training  to  be  the  future  ministers  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  have  concluded  that  he  was 
a  very  high  and  zealous  Episcopalian,  with  no  great  aversion  to  Pusey- 
ism.  Nor  would  we  have  done  so  without  cause.  Presbyterians  and 
their  principles  are  scarcely  ever  referred  to  without  some  detracting 
epithet  or  disparaging  adjunct,  while,  with  a  similar  uniformity,  the 
advocates  of  Episcopacy  and  ceremonies  are  ever  and  anon  highly  com- 
mended.    We  had  marked  some  dozens  of  such  instances  of  partiality 
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for  the  one,  and  prejudice  against  the  other,  but  can  only  find  room 
for  a  few  specimens.  At  pave  124  we  find  the  following  statement : 
"  Presbyterianism  then  and  always  has  shown  but  a  slight  capacity  to 
see  through  its  own  Formula  to  the  living  truth  beyond."  This  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  commendation  of  Cromwell,  combined  with  detraction  from 
the  character  of  the  Presbyterians.  **  His  long  letters/'  says  our 
author,  '*  to  the  clergy — the  zeal  and  effect  with  which  he  criticises  their 
arguments  and  assails  their  position — ^his  respect  for  the  religions  ear- 
nestness opposed  to  him,  and  yet  his  scorn  for  tto  narrowness — the  wis- 
dom of  many  of  his  remarks  on  Christian  liberty  and  church  policy — are 
all  deeply  interesting."  Here  we  have  a  compliment  to  Independency 
at  the  expense  of  Presbytery.  Again,  at  p.  243,  Cromwell  and 
Milton  are  commended  in  the  following  terms :  '*  Cromwell,  Milton, 
and  others,  soon  pushed  through  the  narrow  bonds  of  Presbyterianism 
into  a  broader  religious  atmospnere." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Westminster  Confession — the  avowed  creed 
of  Professor  Tulloch — embodies  the  most  thorough  Calvinistic  doctrines. 
But  as  to  this  system  we  find  him  saying  (p.  206) — **  Calvin  does  not 
take  a  more  polemical  view  of  the  rise  of  Catholicism  (Popery  V  or  mani- 
fest more  incapacity  (!)  in  appreciating  the  circumstances  or  its  histo- 
rical growth,  and  its  conservative  fitness  (!)  for  great  practical  ends." 
"  Less  broad  and  magnanimous  in  its  beginnings  (than  Lutheranism), 
it  (Calvinism)  was  far  more  concentrated  and  impulsive  in  its  aims. 
Eliciting  in  a  far  less  degree  the  welcoming  humours  of  a  free  and  sym- 
pathetic humanity,  it  found  in  its  very  narrowness  and  inward  intensity, 
rather  than  genial  fulness^  its  chief  strength"  (p.  4).  Again,  at  p.  5, 
the  author's  words  are — "  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  English 
Church  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  Calvinistic  in  its  theology.  Such 
an  assertion  would  not  allow  for  those  catholic  peculiarities  of  thought 
which  have  always  distinguished  the  highest  dirines  of  this  Church,  and 
given  a  certain  breadth  and  freedom  to  their  dogmatic  views,  even  when 
these  were  most  clearly  allied  to  the  technical  modes  of  Calrinistic 
opinion.  Jewel  and  Hooker,  for  example,  while  coindding  with  this 
opinion  in  their  doctrinal  conclusions,  are  yet  fiir  more  than  Oalrinists 
in  a  certain  comprehensiveness  and  genial  width  ofifiew,** 

But  it  is  in  his  reiterated  laudations  of  Hooker — tne  ablest  of  the  anta- 
gonists of  the  Puritans — that  the  strong  bias  of  Principal  TuUoch's 
mind  finds  its  climax.  Here  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  his  admira- 
tion of  Hooker  finds  expression — '*  The  comprehensive  mind  of  Hooker, 
with  its  broader  and  more  genial  survey  of  theological  literature,  at  once 
detected  the  narrowness  of  the  proposed  articles  (the  Lambeth  Articles, 
which  are  a  deg^e  more  Calrinistic  than  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land), and  nothmg  can  show  better  than  his  remarks  the  fine  balance  of 
his  i^iritual  judgment"  (p.  6).  "  Like  Cartwright  (the  great  champioo 
of  Puritanism  at  an  early  stage),  he  (Travers,  another  leading  Puritan) 
was  vehement,  restless,  and  impulsive,  animated  by  lofty  but  narrow 
principles,  and  with  that  tincture  of  harsh  and  rude  dogmatism  which 
distinguish  the  spirit  of  the  age  (save  in  such  eminent  exonoUons  as 
Jewel  and  Hooker^'  (p.  26).  "  The  theology  of  the  one  fTravers)  is 
intensely  Calvinistic ;  .  .  .  that  of  the  other  (Hooker)  embraces, 
but  rises  above,  Calvinism  "  (p.  27).    Professor  Tulloch  gives  an  abridge- 
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nient  of  some  of  Hooker's  views  in  soch  a  tone  as  shows  how  much  they 
have  his  sympathies,  the  following  passage  from  which  we  give  entire : — 

"  Divine  ralee  mast  be  our  gaide,  was  the  postulate.  (Granted ;  was  Hooker*s 
argament,  Difine  rales  mast  be  oar  guide  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  no 
divine  rales  except  those  revealed  in  Scripture.  All  trae  laws,  oq  the  contrary,  are, 
equally  with  the  rales  of  Scriptare,  difine,  as'springing  out  of,  and  resting  on,  the 
same  source  as  those  of  Scriptare— the  eteraal  divine  reason.  The  supreme  mind 
is  the  fountain  of  all  law,  whether  its  revelation  be  in  Scripture  or  in  natare  and 
life  ;  and  the  excellent  and  binding  character  of  the  law  does  not  depend  upon  the 
special  medium  of  revelation,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  is  really  a  revelation  or  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  order.  The  particular  rales  in  dispute,  therefore,  whether  or 
not  they  were  expressly  contained  in  Scripture,  might  have  a  clear  divine  sanction. 
They  might  have  a  valid  authority,  both  in  their  substance  and  direct  origin,  in 
their  conformity  to  reason,  and  the  national  will  and  position.  For  divine  law 
might  as  traly  approve  itself  in  such  a  conformity  as  in  auy  mere  verbal  imitation 
of  the  letter  of  Scriptare.  The  question,  accordingly,  came  to  be  not  merely.  What 
is  laid  down  in  Scripture  ?  bat.  What  in  all  respects  is  fair  and  conformable, '  behove- 
fbl,  and  beantifal'  in  itself,  in  hamony  with  the  consecrated  usages  of  history,  and 
the  exercise  and  development  of  the  Christian  conscionsneaB  in  the  Churoh  ?  The 
groond  on  which  it  mnst  be  decided,  in  short,  is  not  any  mere  dogmatic  and  self- 
cooBtitnted  scriptural  interpretation,  but  the  fitness  and  excellence  of  the  thing  in 
all  its  relations  of  time  and  circumstance — the  eteraally  good  ground  of  Ohristian 
expediency  against  theoretieal  eodetiatitieUm  of  any  kind. 

"  Of  all  the  theologians  of  his  age.  Hooker  was  the  most  unpuritan ;  he  not  only 
opposed  a  special  church  theory,  which  then  sought  to  dominate  in  Protestantism, 
bat  he  showed  how  every  such  theory  must  break  against  the  great  laws  of  histori* 
cal  induotion  and  national  liberty.  He  was  catholic  in  judgment  and  feeling ;  but 
he  wrote  not  merely  on  the  interests  of  Catholicism ;  it  was  the  rights  of  reason 
and  of  free  and  orderly  national  development,  in  the  face  of  all  preconception,  of 
whatever  kind,  that  he  really  vindicated.  While  others  merely  argued,  he  reasoned 
and  philosophised"  (pp.  28,  29). 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Hooker,  who  has  won  the  admiration  of 
our  author,  according  to  the  showing  of  the  Principal  himself,  for  they 
are  given  in  his  own  words.  In  tnis  passage  we  have  a  mii^ture  of 
Popish,  deistical,  and  grossly  latitudinarian  sentiments.  Here  the 
great  Protestant  principle  is  boldly  repudiated,  that  '^the  Bible  is 
at  once  the  repository  and  standard  of  divine  truth,  containing  all 
that  is  required,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  helieved  or  practised 
in  religion."  It  was  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  "  as  the  sole  and 
perfect  rule  of  &ith  and  manners,  that  the  Heformers  were  successful 
m  the  war  which  they  waged  against  the  advocates  of  antichristian 
errors  and  abominations."  But  what  is  here  commended  as  the  ''  more 
excellent  way,"  is  to  abandon  this  elevated  and  stable  platform,  and  to 
take  up  our  position  on  the  quagmire  of  so-called  "  Christian  expediency,." 
lauded  as  "  eternally  good  ground" — expediency  regulated  by  "  the  con- 
secrated usages  of  history,"  alias  Tractarianism,  by  '*  the  exercise  and  de- 
velopment 01  Christian  consciousness  in  the  Church,"  with  which  Unita- 
rians and  Rationalists  can  sympathise,  or  by  "  national  will  and  position," 
and  by  Scripture  as  only  one  regulating  element,  treated  as  if  on  a  level 
with  all  these ;  so  that  there  may  be  as  many  forms  of  religion  as  there 
are  nations  of  different  habits  and  tastes  over  the  earth. 
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In  harmony  with  the  principles  enumerated  above,  Hooker,  whom  the 
Principal  of  St  Andrews  College  so  highly  extols,  is  an  out  and  out  ad- 
vocate of  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
they  existed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  is  the  earnest  and 
elaborate  defender  of  her  erastianisni,  hierarchy,  liturgy,  vestments,  and  all 
her  other  ceremonies — with  her  mode  of  dispensing  the  Sacraments,  even 
to  that  of  the  baptism  of  children  by  females.  His  *'  Ecclesiastical  Polity  " 
— an  elaborate  folio  volume  in  eight  books,  from  which  our  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  give  extracts — is  devoted  throu^rhout  to  the  attempted 
vindication  of  all  these  thuigs,  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  principle 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  Puritans  in  its 
support.  There  is  a  twofold  accordance  between  Professor  TuUoch's 
laudations  of  Hooker  in  his  book,  and  the  commendations  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  his  speech  in  the  last  Assembly.  Hooker  shows  that  he 
not  only  had  complacency  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
English  Church,  but  also  that  his  aversion  to  Popery  was  of  the  faintest 
kind.  It  is  evident,  from  the  spirit  which  pervades  his  work,  that  he 
would  much  rather  have  seen  an  increase  of  Popery  than  of  Puritanism  in 
the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  And  the  Principal  seems  not  only  to 
look  without  aversion,  but  one  would  think  with  complacency,  on  the  whole 
polity  of  the  English  Church.  Even  the  rise  and  spread  of  Puseyism 
within  her  pale  seem  to  be  far  from  being  repulsive  to  him.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  see  to  what  such  congeniality  of  feeling  with  the  erastianised  and 
half-reformed  Church  of  England  may  lead.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in 
contemplating  the  dangers  before  them  through  the  strength  of  secession 
and  dissent  in  Scotland,  the  clergy  may  think  of  forming  a  closer  alliance 
with  the  more  poWerful  participant  of  State  support  in  South  Britain  for 
aid  and  confraternity.  But  we  misapprehend  the  spirit  which  still  exists 
among  the  masses  of  the  lay  adlierents  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  if,  in  adopting  such  a  course,  the  ministers,  though  they  have 
the  landed  proprietors  at  their  head,  do  not  find  that  their  followers  as 
to  numbers  shall  undergo  a  still  more  staggering  diminution  than  they 
did  at  the  Disruption.  Such  principles  as  are  directly  or  indirectly 
commended  in  the  work  of  Dr  Tullocb,  must  be  more  widely  sown 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  than  they  yet  are, 
before  things  are  ripe  for  such  a  movement. 

We  must  pass  over  many  things  which  we  had  marked  in  the  book 
under  review — such  as  that  *'  he  (Baxter)  is  more  comprehensive 
than  Owen,  and  rises  above  the  technical  bondage  of  his  (Owen's)  sys- 
tem" (p.  287);  and  the  way  in  which  the  term  "religion"  and  '*  religious" 
are  used  in  the  essay  regarding  Bunyan,  as  if  habits  of  profime  swearing, 
and  indulging  in  other  forms  of  immorality,  were  consistent  with  being 
truly  religious  persons.  This,  we  think,  is  fraught  with  great  danger  to 
many  of  those  who  read  this  work,  and  calculated  to  sear  the  conscience, 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  awakened.  But  there  are  yet  two  things 
which  we  must  notice  before  we  close — the  way  in  which  our  author  refers 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  letters  of  Kutherford.  ''  The  Ar- 
minians,"  says  our  author,  "  were  rudely  silenced  and  expelled  from 
the  Synod  ;  but  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which,  in  their  circumstances, 
these  men  represented,  lived  on,  and  took  a  new  start,  all  the  more 
surely  because  of  the  violent  and  unreasoning  treatment  with  which 
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their  opinions  had  been  encountered'*  (p.  42).  How  different  were 
the  sentiments  of  Scott,  the  famous  commentator,  as  to  the  merits  and 
conduct  of  this  remarkable  Synod.  He  had  been  at  first,  as  he  admits, 
^iltj  of  '*  aiding  in  circulating  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  Synod 
and  its  decisions,"  which  he  hastened  to  counteract,  and  "  to  vindicate 
the  Synod  from  the  atrocious  calumnies  with  which  it  has  been  wilfully 
or  inadvertently  traduced/'  *  He  found  that  in  England  these  misre- 
presentations had  been  extensively  credited.  His  own  judgment,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  authentic  records,  is,  that  "  the  enlightened 
and  decided  friend  of  free  inquiry  will  see,  even  in  the  causes  of  those 
complaints  (as  to  doctrine,  made  to  the  Synod),  the  dawn  of  that  more 
enlarged  state  of  things,  in  which  free  investigation  of  received  and 
exploded  and  novel  opinions  proves  ultimately  and  highly  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  truth."  f  Has  Principal  Tulloch  written  as  he  has  done  of 
this  Synod,  after  complying  with  the  request  of  Scott  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  history  and  records  of  the  Synod — audi  alteram 
partem  (hear  both  sides);  or  has  he  written  from  the  *'  stand-point" 
of  the  ^*  misrepresentations  and  atrocious  calumnies"  which  have  been 
widely  circulated  regarding  that  famous  Synod  ?  If  he  has  not  yet 
read  Scott's  history,  we  would  respectfully  urge  him  to  do  so  without 
delay.  Further,  if  he  is  wavering  as  to  the  claims  of  Presbytery  as 
compared  with  Episcopacy,  and  enamoured  with  the  assurances  of 
Hooker,  that  the  former  had  no  existence  till  the  days  of  Calvin,  and 
that  this  was  the  only  government  of  the  Church  from  tho  apostolic 
age  till  then,  we  woula  earnestly  urge  him  to  study  the  "  Plea  of 
Presbytery,  by  ministers  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,"  with  as  much 
care  as  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  the  "Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
of  Hooker,  and  we  assure  him  that  he  will  find  Episcopacy  in  that 
work  weighed  in  the  balances  of  revelation  and  eccfesiastictu  history, 
and  found  utterly  wanting.  The  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  have 
had  this  battle  to  fight  as  others  have  not  in  modem  times ;  and  they 
have  proved  champions  of  great  power  in  this  department  of  truth,  to 
whom  Presbyterians  have  been  laid  under  a  deep  debt  of  obligation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  quote  the  passage  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Tulloch  goes  out  of  his  way  to  stigmatise  the  letters  of  Samuel 
Rotherford,  which  have  found  such  a  cordial  reception,  and  been  so  much 
admired  by  the  godly,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in  other  countries. 
We  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  explain  the  state  of  feeling  from 
which  the  language  emanated,  or  the  kind  of  religious  atmosphere,  by 
breathing  which  a  minister  of  the  gospel  could  be  emboldened,  not  only  to 
commit  the  sentiment  to  writing,  but  to  publish  it  to  the  world  through 
the  press.  The  words  to  which  we  refer  are  found  in  a  note  at  page 
298  of  the  volume,  and  are  as  follow  : — 

"Polemics  more  hard  and  teGhoical  thaa  those  of  Rutberford  (as  in  his  DU- 
putatio  Scholastica  de  Divina  Providentia)  not  even  the  seventeenth  century  (a 
▼ery  bad  one  it  would  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Principal,)  has  bequeathed  to  us — 
letters  kindling  with  a  more  intense  and  even  unlteaUhy  fervour  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  mysticism." 

♦  Scott's  "  History  of  the  Synod  of  Dorl,"  p.  .5.  f  /*«*,  P«  26. 
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MODERN  RESTORATION  OP  POPISH   SYMBOLS. 

We  have  bad  occasion  once  and  again  to  refer  to  this  sabjeet  in  con- 
nection with  public  edifices  and  ritoalistic  worship.  We  beg  now  to 
cidl  attention  to  what  may  be  justly  termed  its  social  and  domestic 
progess  in  matters  of  dress  and  ornament.  Taste  and  fashion  are  being 
rapidly  corrapted.  From  whatever  source  the  ritualistic  element 
is  emanating,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  the  rising  generation 
is  being  unconsciously  familiarised  with  the  mystic  symbols  of  ^  the 
Mother  of  Harlots."  These  are  of  various  forms  and  devioes ;  but 
the  cross  occupies  a  chief  place,  accompanied  by  the  Madonna,  or 
Mother  and  Child,  and  varied  representations  of  the  Saviour.  Nay 
more ;  there  are  not  wanting  the  ancient  Triad,  or  symbol  of  the 
Trinity,  among  the  recent  importations  of  the  '^  Mystery  of  Iniqnity." 
If  we  turn  to  books,  especially  those  highly  ornamented,  we  find 
Popish  devices  and  pictures  innumerable.  Our  very  Bibles  and  com- 
mentaries are  polluted  by  their  presence.  Not  to  speak  of  those 
which  are  specially  pictorial,  and  which  are  now  being  issued  by  the 
million,  our  Bibles  and  other  religious  books  are  covered  without 
and  within  by  idolatrous  symbols. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  corruption,  but  may  simply  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  in  some  editions  of  Scotfs 
Commentary,  the  genealogical  table  surmounted  by  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle, enclosed  by  the  circle,  from  which  the  rays  of  light  are  emanating; 
while  at  the  opposite  extremity  the  table  terminates  in  a  representa- 
tion of  the  mauvChrist  Jesus.  Other  prints  represent  the  descent 
from  the  cross,  &c.  In  pictorial  Bibles,  the  agony  and  the  crown  of 
thorns  occupy  a  special  place.  In  some  editions  of  The  Pilgrim^s 
Progress,  and  other  works  of  general  circulation,  the  pictorial  cross  and 
similar  devices  find  a  prominent  place.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  trade 
in  idolatry  carried,  and  so  little  are  its  dangers  apprehended,  that  we 
find  such  periodicals  as  the  Family  Treasury  made  the  vehicle  of 
advertising  the  symbols  of  Romish  superstition.  In  the  March  number 
for  the  present  year,  an  advertisement,  headed  by  the  cross,  appeared, 
announcing  photographic  views  of  the  Cross  and  Passion,  including  the 
Last  Supper — the  Agony — Bearing  the  Cross — Upon  the  Cross — the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  &c.  These  are  found  in  many  exhibition-rooms, 
and  in  not  a  few  drawing-rooms.  The  larger  prints  of  the  cross,  and 
other  imaginary  representations  of  the  Saviour,  are  becoming  very 
common  in  the  better  class  of  houses ;  while  the  regular  crucifix,  and 
miniature  pictures  of  the  agony,  are  the  staple  ornaments  of  not  a  few  of 
the  humblest  cottages.  Can  all  this  be  by  accident  ?  Can  it  be  a  mere 
matter  of  taste  ?  We  believe  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but 
through  the  agency  of  Popery,  encouraged  by  a  vitiated,  sensuous 
craving,  among  half-corrupted  Protestants,  these  idolatrous  symbols 
are  being  restored. 

If  we  look  a  little  closer  at  the  ornaments  of  our  drawing-rooms, 
we  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  the  same  spirit  is  manifested.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  furniture,  with  its  significant  devioes,  we  would  only  refer 
to  such  things  as  indicate  the  educational  taste  being  fostered  among 
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the  middle  and  higher  class  ladies.  If  there  is  a  book-mark  em* 
broidered  for  a  friend,  it  will  almost  to  a  certainty  be  done  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross.  If  there  is  a  pictorial  chair  of  sewed  work,  the 
device  will  probably  be  the  Madonna,  or  Virgin  and  Child;  and 
then,  by  way  of  distinction,  it  is  called  a  devotional  chair.  If  there 
is  an  album,  the  symbols  of  Popery  will  find  some  place  among  the 
tieasares  of  painting  or  poetry. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  modem  female  ornaments,  the  Popish  element 
is  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendancy.  Little  golden  crosses  are  now 
common  as  pendents  to  the  necklace  of  Presbyterian  ladies.  Brooches, 
armletSy  and  ear-rings,  exhibit  the  same  device;  while  even  the 
regular  devotional  beads  adorn  necks  which  none  would  for  a  moment 
suspect  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

We  need  not  further  particularise  those  symbols  which  embody  the 
taste  of  the  age.  Let  any  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
use  look  around  them.  Let  such  visit  the  emporium  of  fashion  in  any 
of  our  cities,  and  there  will  not  be  lacking  illustrations  of  our  statement 
Let  those  who  may  treat  lightly  of  the  matter  explain  the  phenomena. 
The  ordinary  change  of  fashions  or  variations  of  taste  will  not  explain 
why  Popish  symbols  should  be  so  generally  adopted.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  fact  in  connection  with  the  general  revival  of  the  mediaBval 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  in  the  construction  of  religious 
edifices,  together  with  the  reintroduction  of  pictorial  sermons,  artistic 
music,  and  ritualistic  forms  oT  worship,  it  will  be  seen  as  part  of  a  system, 
the  design,  or,  at  least,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  restoration  of 
Popery.  To  any  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  Sopery,  it  will  at 
once  appear  as  the  reintroduction  of  a  system  which  has  always  suc- 
oeeded«  Popery,  being  throughout  a  sensuous  system,  has  uniformly 
gained  its  triumphs  by  an  appeal  to  the  feelings.  What  the  revival  of 
Arminianism  is  doing  as  pioneer  of  Popish  doctrines,  the  corruption  of 
Art  is  doing  for  the  restoration  of  Popish  idolatry.  It  only  requires  that 
the  young  minds  of  a  generation  or  two  should  be  accustomed  to  the 
flocial  and  religious  symbols  of  the  Papacy,  in  order  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  doctrines  and  worship.  In  this  way  Popery  triumphed  at 
first,  and  thus  it  hopes  to  triumph  yet  again.  The  present  is  the 
sowing-time;  but  Popery  can  wait  for  the  future  harvest.  Our 
reforming  ancestors  did  not  over-estimate  the  influence  of  Popish 
symbols  when  they  destroyed  the  sculpture,  painting,  and  embroidery 
of  the  dark  ages.  Strange  that  their  descendants  should  restore  the 
idolatrous  imagery  of  '^  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  V* 

It  may  be  that  our  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  and  the  imi- 
tatioQ  of  French  manners  and  customs  by  the  higher  classes,  has 
somethiug  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  modem  taste ;  but  this  does 
not  lessen  the  danger.  Those  who  are  initiated  in  the  continental 
customs,  are  also  in  some  measure  introduced  to  its  Popish  idolatry. 
Curiosity  attracts  the  multitude,  while  painting  and  music  excite  the 
admiration  of  not  a  few.  The  ornaments  purchased  abroad  must  be 
worn  at  home  as  the  badges  of  continental  travel.  In  this  way  the 
taste  is  created,  and  the  home  market  receives  a  fresh  stimulus. 
Protestant  ideas  of  the  Sabbath,  of  worship,  and  of  morality,  are 

2  z 
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modified  by  the  habitfl,  oustoms,  and  modes  of  thought  carrent  in  the 
fashionable  cities  of  Europe ;  and  henoe  the  annual  retnm  of  traTellers 
is  little  more  than  a  fresh  importation  of  Popish  ideas  and  praotioes. 
This  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  modem  reTiral  of  Popish 
symbols.  But  we  believe  there  is  something  more  than  incidental 
causes  at  work.     These  could  not  account  for  a  movement  so  general. 

From  whatever  sources  they  may  come,  there  seem  to  be  two  great 
leading  movements  in  corresponding  progress.  There  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  mining  of  the  foundations  of  our  Protestant  faith,  and,  on  the 
other^  the  corruption  of  doctrine  and  practice.  Within  the  churches, 
as  well  as  from  without,  there  are  parties  ready  to  doubt  and  question 
every  constitutional  principle.  In  churches  with  Calvinistic  creeds, 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  teach  and  propound  the  most  Arminian 
sentiments.  In  the  same  churches — whose  forms  of  worship  were 
settled  at  the  Reformation  in  the  light  of  Scripture  precept  and  ex- 
ample— there  are  many  who  cannot  be  satisfied  without  a  return  to 
those  forms  and  ceremonies  which  sprung  from,  and  are  still  the 
badges  of,  the  Papacy.  There  are,  besides,  ^'  essayists  and  reviewers," 
on  a  small  scale,  in  many  other  churches  besides  the  Episcopal,  who 
are  secretly  subverting  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Ainidst 
this  confusion,  through  the  unsettling  of  the  public  mind,  there  is  the 
infusion  of  rampant  heresy,  which  only  requires  time  to  devel<^  itself 
in  full-fledged  Popery.  We  cannot  help  expressing  the  conviction, 
that  there  are  Jesuits,  north  and  south,  corrupting  the  fountains  of 
education  and  morality,  and  labouring  am'ong  all  classes  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Papal  supremacy. 

Everything  which  tends  to  subvert  the  supremacy  of  the  word  and 
will  of  God  is  a  pioneer  of  Popery.  Men  mav  call  it  liberality,  or 
charity,  or  enlightenment,  or  piety,  or  philanthropy;  but  whatever 
exalts  human  wisdom,  or  idolizes  human  opinion,  is  Popish  in  prin- 
ciple, and  only  requires  to  be  developed,  in  order  to  the  exhibition  of 
Popery. in  form  and  substance.  To  this,  more  than  to  the  mere  imita- 
tion of  foreign  customs,  we  ascribe  the  modem  longings  after  a  sen- 
suous and  ritualistic  worship ;  and  to  the  same  cause  would  we  trace 
the  encouragement  afibrded  to  the  systematic  subverters  of  our  Pro- 
testant faith.  It  was  the  absence  of  spirituality  at  first  that  gave  rise 
to  the  imposing  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Popish  worship ;  and  it  is  the 
same  lack  at  present  which  gives  rise  to  the  desire  for  a  symbolic  and 
ostentatious  service.  Where  a  sense  of  God  is  realized,  the  ordinances 
of  grace  are  recognized  as  the  appointed  means,  in  order  to  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  Spints.  But  wherever  spirituality  is 
wanting,  the  means  and  administrators  take  the  place  of  God ;  and 
hence  the  e£forts  made  to  impose  upon  the  senses  by  an  ostentations 
ritual. 

Keeping  in  view  the  past  history  of  Popery — the  elements  of  which 
it  consists — the  means  which  it  employs,  and  the  stupifying  effects 
which  it  produces — we  cannot  look  upon  the  modem  restoration  of 
Popish  symbols  otherwise  than  as  part  of  a  mighty  movement  towards 
the  subversion  of  our  Protestant  faith,  and  the  subjection  of  our  land 
to  the  yoke  of  antichrist. 
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The  worldly  spirit  of  the  age,  fostered  by  pride  and  ambitioOf  will 
make  any  sacnfioe  of  principle  for  the  sake  of  personal  aggrandisement. 
In  the  literary  woiid  the  chief  question  is  not,  Is  this  book  tme  ?  bnt. 
Will  it  pay  ?  So  in  the  prodactions  of  art  and  the  marts  of  merchan- 
dise, the  question  of  profit  precedes  and  succeeds  every  other.  It 
mi^ht  astonish  some  to  see  Protestants  manufaetnring  and  selling 
Popish  pictures,  ornaments,  and  relics ;  but  to  those  acquainted  with 
business  maxims  and  practices,  it  is  well  known  that  profit  overrules 
everything  else.  The  time,  however,  will  come  when  '*  the  merchants 
of  the  earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  over  Mystical  Babylon,  for  no 
man  bayeth  their  merchandise  any  more."  It  is  not  long  since  an 
official  in  one  of  the  branch  associations  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
Society  was  dismissed,  for  the  sale  of  Popish  images  in  the  way  of 
trade ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  Protestant  churches  should  lift  their 
testimony  against  such  infamous  traffic.  Let  Protestants  cease  to 
pnrohaae,  and  the  supply  will  soon  be  cut  off.  Why  should  the  wor* 
shiNiaB  of  the  true  God  be  seen  in  the  attire  of  an  idolater  ?  or  why 
should  their  mansions  present  the  imagery  of  a  Popish  temple  ?  If  the 
Reformers  were  so  earnest  to  cleanse  the  land  from  idolatry,  it  surely 
beoomee  their  descendants  to  keep  themselves  from  '^the  aeoursed 
thing." 
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LATE   OF  CARLUKE. 

{ponHwuedJrom  page  823). 

Having  traced  the  outlines  of  a  foithful  ministerial  testimony,  we 
come  now  to  notice 

PUBLIC   CONTENDINGS  IN   THE  COURTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  Mr  Anderson  took  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  Church  Courts,  and  this  interest  continued 
ODtil  rendered  incapable  by  the  increasing  infirmities  of  life.  In 
judicial  matters,  he  might  at  times  be  surprised  into  a  false  judgment, 
and  might,  from  the  warmth  of  his  temperament,  be  enlisted  by  per- 
sons in  opposition  to  what  would  have  been  his  own  better  judgment. 
He  might  also  at  times  yield  to  the  excitement  of  the  ruder  passions 
when  keenly  opposed  or  resisted.  But  while  this  was  the  case  in 
solitary  acts  bearing  upon  personal  or  congregational  cases,  he  never 
erred  in  judgment  nor  in  judicial  action  where  the  truth  and  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  was  concerned.  The  principles  which  he  had 
espoused  as  Bible  principles  he  resolved,  through  grace,  never  to  aban- 
don, and  by  these  he  stood  till  his  dying  hour.  It  was  this  unflinching 
fidelity  that  commanded  the  respect  of  all  his  brethren,  and  which 
rendered  his  judgpnent  and  aid  so  invaluable  in  the  hour  of  decisive 
action.  Few  have  been  more  frequently  tried  by  ecclesiastic^ 
changes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ministeriid  life ;  but  each  trial  only 
brought  out  more  brightly  the  sterling  worth  of  his  character. 
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The  first  of  these  was  ia  ooimeetion  with  the  letam  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Associate  Sjood  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  There 
were  two  movements  at  work|  whioh  resulted  in  the  disnipti(xi  of  the 
Associate  Synod.  The  first  was  a  declension  from  strict  Secession 
principles,  both  among  ministers  and  people.  We  are  unable  to 
trace  directly  the  origin  of  this  decline  in  first  love  and  first  wnjxks ; 
bat  many  perceived  the  change  both  in  the  public  ministrations  of 
the  sanctuary  and  in  the  intercourse  of  social  Hie.  It  is  believed  by 
some  still  conversant  with  that  period,  that  the  habits  of  thoogfat  and 
action  contracted  at  the  University  and  Hall  had  no  small  share  in 
bringing  about  the  change,  visible  even  in  the  walk  and  conversation 
of  the  younger  ministers  of  the  body.  One  thing  was  evident,  that 
they  were  not  the  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  truth  and  principle. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  symptoms  of  reformation  in  the  Estab- 
lished Chureh.  The  controversy  had  been  waged  which  tenninated 
in  the  ascendancy  of  the  evangelical  party,  and  that  opposition  to 
patronage,  which  issued  in  the  disruption.  The  former  generation  of 
Seceders,  though  they  would  doubtlessly  have  rejoiced  in  such  a 
movement,  could  have  seen  nothing  to  IcAd  them  to  resile  from  their 
position,  or  to  lower  their  testimony ;  but  not  so  with  the  majority  of 
those  already  spoken  of.  Some  began  to  recognize  what  they  imp* 
posed  to  be  ''a  faithful,  free,  reforming"  Assembly,  and  were  at 
once  ready  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  National  Church.  Among 
the  stanch  opponents  of  this  movement  Mr  Anderson  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished place.  He  longed  as  ardently  for  union  as  any  of  his 
brethren  ;  but  he  had  not  come  to  hold  his  principles  so  lightly,  that 
these  could  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  its  attainment.  We  are  not  in 
possession  of  a  record  of  any  of  those  discussions  which  preceded  the 
disruption  of  the  Associate  Synod.  Neither  have  we  access  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  that  period.  But  being  &v(mred 
with  the  motions  and  resolutions  of  the  last  two  meetings  of  the 
Court,  previous  to  the  disroption  of  the  Synod,  we  shall  insert  them 
for  preservation,  and  show  the  position  occupied  hj  Mr  Anderson  in 
connection  with  them.    The  first  extract  is  entitled — 

"kOTIOMB  AHBHT   UNIOS  with  the   church   of   SCOTLAND,  MADE  AT  XSBTIMO  OF 

BTirOD,  IN  GLASGOW,   MAT    16,    1839. 

"  It  wM  moTed  by  the  Bay.  Dr  WIUis,  and  seoooded  by  the  Rev.  John  Andeiaon 
of  HelensbaiiKh — 

"  That  tbiB  Synod,  on  a  fall  conBtderotion  of  the  resoitB  of  the  coiKBpoiideiioe 
held  with  the  Oeneral  Asseubly  of  the  Charoh  of  Scotland,  and  haying  affbidad 
opportanity  to  ProBbyterioB  and  SeBsionB,  with  congregationB,  of  acquainting  them* 
BclveB  with  the  whole  docamentB  connected  with  this  buBincBB,  do  now  leBolve  that 
a  basiB  of  Warrantable  reunion  haa  been  found,  aa  set  forth  in  the  Oeneral  Aa- 
Bembly*B  Oyerture,*  and  the  accompanying  explanatiouB  of  the  Committee;  and 

•  '*  Wheieaa  proposala  have  been  made  bv  the  AsBociate  Synod  for  i«anion 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  oonBiderable  number  of  overtureB  have  been 
Bent  at  the  earoe  time  to  the  General  AaBembly  from  the  Synods  and  Preabyteriea 
of  the  Church  favourable  to  that  object,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  a  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  course  of  study  required,  for  a  long  time  past,  of 
students  in  divinity,  in  connection  with  said  Synod,  is  quite  satisftctoiy,  and  that 
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jHurUking  in  the  ooDoern  with  which  the  National  Ghnroh  finds  some  isf  ito 
attempts  to  establish  the  prinoiple  of  Don-intninou,  in  regard  to  the  paatoral  chaige» 
diaoonntenanoed  by  the  civil  power,  the  Synod  does  yet  entertain  snch  foil  ocmfidenoe 
that  the  (General  ABsembly  will  hold  with  becoming  firmness  to  that  great  priadple, 
u  well  as  other  kindred  important  principles  which  it  has  been  enabled  to  assert,  in 
the  face  of  opposition  and  reproach,  that  the  Synod  does  not  feel  warranted  to  re- 
cede from  the  contemplated  alliance  with  their  brethren  in  this  day  of  trial  and 
peril.  And,  in  the  faith  of  such  adherence  by  the  National  Church  to  a  faithful 
course  of  policy,  tending  towards  what  this  Synod  has  oyer  desired  in  respect  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  appoints  a  meeting  of  Synod  to  be  held  at 
EJinburgh,  on  an  early  day,  for  the  final  adjustment  of  this  cause. 

"  It  was  also  moved  by  the  Bev.  James  Thornton  of  Milnathort,  and  seconded  by 
the  Bey.  Poter  Cnrrie  of  Glasgow — 

"  That  the  Synod  delay  the  farther  consideration  of  the  Overture  till  next  meet- 
ing, in  order  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  with  reference  to  it, 
fmsCM^  thejf  wiU  maintam  and  tarry  <nU  the  great  principle  of  fion-tfUninofi, 
already  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Church." 

The  motion  was  carried  by  35  to  26. 

We  have  introduced  this  motion  and  amendment  in  order  to  illns- 
irate  historically  that  course  of  action  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  disruption  of  the  Associate  Synod,  and  the  union  of  the  majority 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  These  motions  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  decline  of  genuine  Secession  principles,  and  the  readiness  of 
the  majority  to  accede  to  the  National  Church  upon  such  terms  as 
she  might  please  to  dictate.  The  overture,  declared  in  this  motion  to 
be  a  ^'  warrantable  basis  of  union,''  is  sufficiently  vague  for  the  most 
commonplace  matters  of  ordinary  business,  yet  distinct  in  thi^,  that  it 
does  not  either  acknowledge  the  Covenants,  nor  their  continued  obliga- 
tion, andf  moreover,  makes  no  provision  for  judicially  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Second  Reformation,  except  in  an 
individual  capacity.  This  overture  is  so  lax,  limited,  and  indefinite,  that 
it  must  have  been  considered  by  both  parties  as  an  excuse  for  union,  de- 
signed only  for  the  oocasion,  and  meaning  nothing  more  than  a  mere  deed 
of  fonn  on  which  thoee  concerned  might  take  action.     It  is  not  sur- 

tbmr  ministers  and  elders  do  firmly  adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  other  Standards  of  our  Church ;  and 
whereas  the  members  of  the  Associate  Synod  do  heartily  concur  with  us  in  holding 
the  great  principle  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  the  duty  of  acknowledging 
Qod  in  onr  national  as  well  as  our  individual  capacity ;  and  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  heartiljr  concur  with  the  members  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  confessiue 
the  groat  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  our  forefathers  in  the  year  1638,  and 
several  years  of  that  centuiy  immediately  following,  and  the  duty,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, of  uniting  together  in  public  solemn  enga^^ement  in  defence  of  the 
Church,  and  its  doctnne,  discipline,  and  form  of  worship  and  government;  and 
whereas  onr  brethren  of  the  Associate  have  declared  their  willingness,  in  the  event 
of  a  reunion,  to  enhmit  to  all  the  laws  and  judicatories  of  tiiis  Church,  reserving 
only  to  themselves  the  right  which  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  enjoy, 
of  endeavouring  to  correct,  in  a  lawful  manner,  what  may  appear  to  them  to  be 
&nlty  in  its  constitution  and  government, — the  General  Assembly,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  presbyteries  of  this  Church,  enact  and  ordain,  that  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Associate  Synod  and  their  congregations  in  Scotland,  aesirous  of  being  admitted 
into  eonnectkm  and  fiiH  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  be  received  ac- 
eoidiiip^y." 
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prinng  tbat  8ome  who  entered  tbe  National  Ghurch  npon  sncb  a  basia 
round  it  convenient  to  remain  therein  at  the  subeeqaent  disruption. 

But  the  character  of  the  basis,  and  the  terms  of  Dr  Willis's  motion, 
tend  to  show  tbe  difficulty  of  the  subsequent  minority  in  the  Associate 
Synod.  The  tide  of  defection  was  already  sweeping  all  before  it. 
The  non-intrusion  controversy  blinded  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
and  afforded  to  designing  men  a  pretext  by  which  they  could  smooth 
the  path  to  union.  The  sudden  sympathy  excited  among  tbe  ranks 
of  the  Secession,  by  the  apparent  return  of  the  National  Church  to  life 
and  activity,  carried  many  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  ren- 
dered them  oblivious  to  their  own  distinctive  principles  and  obligations. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Mr  Anderson  was  called  to  take 
the  final  step,  which  preserved  the  existence  of  the  Associate  Synod, 
though  much  reduced  in  numbers.  At  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  motion,  the  following  were  submitted : — 

"fDIAL  BISOLUTiOn  OF  TBS  AmOCIATS  8YH0D  AXEST  BKUVIOV  WRH  THB 

HATIOHAL  GHUBCB. 

'*  Edinbargh,  South  Orey*8  Close  Charcb, 
3l8t  July,  1889. 

"The  Associate  Synod  met,  and  was  eonstitated  by  the  Bey.  John  Wright, 
Moderator.  Inter  oUo,  Entered  upon  the  question  of  Union  with  the  Choich  of 
Scothmd.  After  a  lengthened  discnssioni  it  was  moTod  by  Dr  Willis,  and  aecooded 
by  the  Rot.  Mr  Hislop— 

"  That  the  Synod,  having  by  a  considerable  minority  declared,  at  last  meeting, 
its  satisfaotion  with  the  Qeneral  Assembly's  Oyertnre  on  Bennion,  as  affording, 
along  with'  the  explanations  of  the  Committee,  a  ground  of  oonsistent  accession  by 
this  body  to  the  Established  Church,  and  having  appointed  the  present  meeting  for 
a  final  adjustment  of  this  business,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Qeneral  Assembly, 
which  was  to  meet  in  the  interval,  would  steadily  follow  out  its  laudable  endeavoura 
to  establish  the  principle  of  non-intmsion,  and  maintain  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church,  resolve, — 

"1.  That  the  expectation  of  the  Synod  has,  in  respect  of  these  oonditums  of 
union,  been  realized,  and  its  confidence  in  the  General  Assembly  justified,  and 
fAol,  in  such  circumstances,  as  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  this  Synod  as  to  the  pro- 
gressive revival  of  our  National  Church. 

"  2.  That,  remembering  that  the  First  Seeeders  contemplated  a  day  of  reunion 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  such  revival  should  be  manifest,  and  that  they 
left  on  record  their  appeal  to  some  future  Assembly,  the  Synod  only  act  in  the 
spirit  of  their  predecessors  in  taking  the  earliest  opportunity,  oonsistent  with  tmt^, 
and  with  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  parties,  to  heal  a  division,  the  neceesitj  for 
which  was  from  the  beginning  deplored. 

"  3.  That,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  this  union  according  to  the  terms 
agreed  upon — terms  which  admit  of  their  carrying  within  the  pale  of  the  National 
Church  that  testimony  for  the  constitutional  principles  and  standards  of  tbe  Choroh 
of  Scotland,  which  they  have  long  borne  in  a  state  of  separation — they  agree  that 
the  Moderator  shall  be  warranted,  at  the  close  of  the  final  sederunt  of  the  present 
Synod,  to  declare  that  its  constitution,  as  a  separate  ju^catory,  in  its  present  ex- 
tended form,  and  that  of  the  Presbyteries  comprising  the  Synod,  shall  oeaae  from 
and  after  the  day  of  this  meeting ;  and  that  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  various 
Presbyteries  shall,  aa  early  as  may  be  practicable  and  orderiy,  annex  themselves 
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to  the  Praibyteriae  of  the  National  Ohnrah  in  their  nepeotite  boonda,  accoffiKiig 
to  the  lato  Act  of  Aaaemblj. 

"  4.  That,  while  agreeing  to  oeaae  from  its  aetingi  in  a  Beparato,  aaKNsiated 
capacity,  the  Synod  takes  the  opportunity  of  expressing  its  unabated  attachment  to 
the  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  Laiger  and  Shorter,  as 
received  and  appro?ed  by  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  the  Charch  of  Scotbmd,  1647 
and  1648,  as  being  fonnded  on  the  Word  of  God ;  its  high  approbation  of  tliat 
reformation  work  which  the  General  Assembly  of  1638  was  honoured  to  carry 
forward  ;  its  belief  in  the  obligation  of  oar  National  Corenaats,  and  its  desire  and 
resolation  to  follow  oat,  thoagh  not  in  the  same  associated  capacity,  the  same  great 
cause,  by  such  Christian  and  constitutional  means  as  shall  be  in  their  power. 

"  6.  That,  reviewing  the  history  of  this  Synod's  contendings,  they  have  reason, 
while  called  to  bewail  manifold  imperfections  and  shortcomings  of  their  own,  to 
recognise  the  divine  mercy  manifested  to  this  religious  body,  in  enabling  it  to 
witness  socially,  as  they  still  are  bound  to  do  individually,  for  ii^jured  truth, 
prsserving  and  transmitting  a  testimony  for  doctrines  much  neglected  and  corrupted 
during  a  declining  period  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  latterly,  in  enabling  it 
also  to  adhere  to  those  principles  of  nation^  religion  extensively  relinquished 
throoghoat  the  Secession,  and  the  denial  of  which  by  many  the  Synod  feels  to 
constitoto  a  special  call  for  reunion  among  the  friends  and  defenders  of  those  truths. 

"  6.  That  the  Synod,  while  it  has  long  testified  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Katiooal  Chnrcb,  rather  than  praise  the  actings  of  many  in  the  conduct  of  ite 
afbirs,  sincerely  rejeices  in  recognizing  that  spirit  of  fervent  zeal  in  proclaiming 
gospel  truth,  so  laigely  prevalent  within  its  communion  nmo,  and  ite  anxious 
laboors  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  which,  as  well 
as  ite  maintenanoe  of  the  principles  of  non-intrusion  and  spiritual  independence, 
indicate  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  (}od  within  the  parent  Church,  and 
give  encouragement  to  believe,  that  with  so  many  true-hearted  associates  in  the 
service  of  the  common  Redeemer,  our  eflforte  may  be  more  effectual  for  good,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  than  in  our  separate  and  unaided  capacity. 

"  7.  That,  inasmuch  as  a  minority  of  the  Synod  may  not  yet  see  their  way 
clear  to  accede  to  the  union  in  the  meantime,  the  Synod  desires  to  rsgard  with  all 
Christian  consideration  any  difficulties  that  may  be  in  their  path ;  and,  understand- 
ing that  their  brethren  cootomplato  to  act  still  in  an  associated  capacity,  the  Synod, 
while  not  meiging  its  powers  as  a  Synod  in  the  minority,  do  leave  the  books  of 
Synod  and  of  Presbyteries  in  their  hands,  with  authority  to  take  all  use  of  them, 
consistent  with  their  remaining  the  property  of  the  majority,  and  so  as  to  be  access 
ibie  to  them  when  required ;  and  do  not  object  to  their  taking  the  designation  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery,  or,  if  they  see  cause,  of  the  Associate  Synod,  while 
maintaining  the  common  intereste  of  truth  and  atteined  reformation  in  the  manner 
they  prefer.  And  the  minority  and  minority  shall  both  be  understood  as  pledging 
themselves  to  encourage  no  violent  proceeding^  affecting  the  conscientious  liberty 
of  one  another,  nor  litigations  in  respect  of  civil  property  ;  and  that  in  case  of  any 
difficnlties  ariring  in  questions  of  that  kind,  the  same  shall  be  settled  by  Christian 
arbitration. 

"It  was  moved  by  the  Bev.  James  Anderson,  and  seconded  by  Mr  James 
IfKinlay,  ruling  elder,  from  Kirkintilloch — ^That  the  Synod  reverse  the  decision 
of  ite  last  meeting,  approving  the  Overture  of  the  General  Assembly  anent  Reunion 
with  Seceders,  and  resume  the  position  occupied  previously  to  that  meeting— delay 
the  proposed  union  with  the  National  Church  till  the  ends  of  the  Judical  Testi- 
mony shall  have  been  more  effectually  atteined ;  it  being  understood,  that  if  the 
resolution  of  Dr  Willis  shall  be  adopted  by  this  Synod,  there  shall  no  protest  be 
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toktn  by  the  miiioriiy,  but  thmt  a*  sepftratioii  ihall  be  amieeblj  eflEected  in  tenni  of 
theie  TOsolatioDs ;  and  that  meaeares  shall  immediately  be  adopted  by  the  minority 
for  conducting  the  public  oaooe  of  the  Aaaociate  body  as  heretofore  it  has  been 
condaeted.** 

In  moving  this  resolation,  in  a  speech  cbaracterised  by  his  nsnal 
clearness,  power,  and  fidelity,  Mr  Anderson  snmmed  it  ap  by  adding, 
*'  I  have  little  hope  that  anything  I  have  said  will  have  much  weight 
after  what  I  have  heard  to-night ;  still,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  pouring  a  little  oil  into  the  almost  expiring  lamp  of  the 
Secession  Church/' 

The  resolutions  were  carried  by  39  to  13 ;  and  thus  a  solemn  bond 
of  brotherhood  was  broken,  in  order  to  the  healing  of  the  breaches  of 
Ziou — a  judicial  testimony  for  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation  abandoned,  in  order  that  individual  aid  might  be  given 
to  the  non-intrusion  movement  in  the  National  Church.  Time  has 
shown  how  little  has  been  done  by  those  who  entered  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  even  those  who  came  out  with  the  Free  Chareb,  to 
unfurl  the  banner  for  the  whole  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Refer- 
mation. 

We  cannot  occupy  space  by  any  reference  to  these  resolutions.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  how  hollow  they  were  as  a  basis  of  onion,  and 
how  worthless  they  appear  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history.  There 
is  one  point  in  which  they  contrast  favourably  with  more  recent  deeds 
in  similar  circumstances — we  mean  their  regard  to  the  oonscienoes  of 
their  brethren,  and  their  readiness  to  deliver  up  the  ecclesiastical 
records,  so  that  those  remaining  might  have  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  carrying  forward  the  Judiciid  Testimony  of  the  Church. 

When  we  consider  the  small  number  composing  the  minority,  and 
the  difiSculties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  separate 
position,  we  think  that  Mr  Anderson  and  his  brethren  displayed  no 
small  measure  of  fidelity  and  courage,  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  for  spiritual  inde- 
pendence was  attracting  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  time  has  shown 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  union  until  ''  the  ends  of  the  Judicial 
Testimony  shall  have  been  more  effectually  attained." 

Were  the  hitstory  of  all  the  ministers  who  took  part  in  this  move- 
ment for  union  traced  out  in  their  subsequent  career,  and  placed  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
regret,  but  much  for  which  to  be  grateful,  on  the  part  of  Mr  Ander- 
son's friends  and  congregation.  In  such  a  comparison,  it  would 
appear  that  his  grave — over  which  might  be  inscribed,  '^  Here  lies  the 
remains  of  a  minister  who  never  forsook  his  principles,  nor  feared  to 
defend  them*' — is  encircled  with  a  moral  glory  to  which  that  of  none  of 
his  opponents  shall  ever  be  able  to  lay  daim.  Like  ^*  the  last  tree  of 
the  forest,''  Mr  Anderson  was  for  many  years  the  only  ministerial 
representative  of  the  Associate  Synod.  Though  deserted  once  and 
again  by  the  friends  and  associates  of  early  life,  he  stood  firm  to  the 
cause  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  which  he  had  espoused  in 
youth,  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  faith  of  its  final  triumph. 

The  difficulties  and  trials  which  succeeded  the  disruption  of  the 
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Asfloeiate  Synod  were  alleviated  hj  a  movement  for  union  with  the 
Synod  of  Original  Seceders.  So  early  as  the  year  1829,  proposals 
towards  anion  had  been  submitted.  Into  these  Mr  Anderson  entered 
with  the  deepest  interest,  and  felt  greatly  disappointed  when  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off.  When  these  were  again  renewed  in  1842,  he 
took  a  very  active  part  in  adjusting  the  basis  of  union.  The  terms 
of  this  union  are  engrossed  in  the  Testimony  of  the  United  Original 
Secession  Synod  (pages  67-71,  seventh  edition),  and  present  a  very 
marked  contrast,  both  to  those  of  the  parties  in  the  Associate  Synod, 
who  united  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1839,  and  those  of  the 
parties  in  the  United  Original  Secession  Church,  who  joined  the  Free 
Church  in  1852.  In  the  union  of  the  Associate  and  Original  Seces- 
sion Synods  regard  to  truth  was  paramount— expediency  had  no  place. 
In  keeping  with  the  principles  definitely  avowed,  the  union  was  con- 
summated by  the  renewal  of  the  Covenants  in  a  bond  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Church. 

None  rejoiced  more  in  its  consummation  than  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.  For  a  time  his  spirit  was  cheered,  and  his  heart  gladdened, 
by  the  extension  of  ministerial  and  Christian  fellowship.  Having 
taken  such  an  active  part  in  the  previous  negotiations,  be  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Original  Secession  brethren,  and 
his  ministrations  much  esteemed  by  their  people.  He  felt,  for  a  time, 
as  if  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  should  mark  the  history  of  the 
United  Original  Secession  Church  for  many  years,  or,  it  might  be, 
until  the  design  of  her  Testimony  was  realized.  But  in  this  hope  he 
was  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  No  sooner  bad  the  disruption 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  taken  place,  than  there  was  afresh  movement 
in  the  Synod  for  union  with  the  Free  Church.  For  a  time  everything 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a  union  might  be  formed  without  any  com- 
promise of  truth.  The  earlier  meetings  of  the  committees  on  union 
were  most  encouraging.  Fresh  from  the  furnace,  the  leaders  of  the 
Free  Church  seemed  to  long  for  the  higher  platform  of  truth  and 
liberty  occupied  by  the  covenanted  witnesses  of  the  Second  Refor- 
mation period.  Information  was  earnestly  desired,  while  the  pulpit 
and  the  press  were  to  be  enlisted  for  the  defence  and  diffusion  of  refor- 
mation principles.  In  all  this  Mr  ^derson  rejoiced.  None  were  more 
cordial  in  their  desires  for  union  with  the  Free  Church,  could  it  be 
effected  in  the  way  of  advancing  the  interests  of  truth.  But  it  was 
6oon  discovered  that  union  could  not  be  obtained  except  at  the  sacrifice 
of  Bible  principles,  judically  testified  for  by  Original  Seceders.  For 
several  years  formal  negotiations  were  suspended.  When  renewed 
at  a  subsequent  period,  the  ground  previously  taken  by  the  jrhole 
Synod*  was  abandoned  by  the  advocates  for  union.  It  became  ap- 
parent to  Mr  Anderson,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  that  union 
could  not  be  obtained  except  in  the  renunciation  of  a  judical  testimony 
for  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  As  in  former 
conflicts,  he  took  his  stand  once  more  upon  Secession  ground,  and 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  preserving  the  Testimony  of  the 

*  Viz.,  "  That  no  terms  which  do  not  inclade  aiudieial  recoffnition  of  the  whole  of 
the  GoTenanted  Reformation  can  be  considered  adequate." — MinuU  ofSjfnod,  1843. 

3  A 
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United  Original  Becession  Church  from  heing  enbrneiged  by  the 
latitudinarian  tide  of  defection,  which  swept  so  many  of  his  bieUuen 
from  the  position  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  varions  steps  by  whidi  the 
Synod  was  divided,  and  union  with  the  Free  Church  obtained,  by  a 
majority  of  its  ministers.  These  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
closing  volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  Original  Secemon  Moffozinej 
and  also  to  the  opening  volume  of  the  second  series  of  the  same  peri- 
odical. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  a ''  Bbprbsentation 
AND  Appeal"  to  the  Free  Church  anent  union,  proposed  by  a  leading 
party  in  the  United  Original  Secession  Synod,  was  met  by  a  series  of 
resolutions,  of  which  Mr  Anderson  was  the  mover.  As  these  reso- 
lutions reflect  his  views  and  feelings,  as  wdl  as  the  spirit  which 
animated  those  who  acted  witb  him  in  carrying  forward  the  Secession 
cause  under  a  judical  testimony,  we  insert  them  in  full,  together  with 
the  protest  by  which  they  were  followed  up,  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Synod.  Their  insertion  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  first  number  of 
the  second  series  of  the  O.  8.  Magazine^  in  which  they  were  recorded, 
is  out  of  print,  and  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  our  readera. 

RESOLUTIONS   AND  PROTEST. 

<*  An  Overture  for  union  with  the  Free  Chnroh  of  Scotland,  in  the  way  of  dropping 
A  jndtcia!  teitimony  for  the  CoTonanted  BefonnaUon,  and,  in  partkmlar,  for  the  ooo- 
tinned  obligation  of  oar  National  Corenanta,  and  againet  the  riolation  of  them  aa  a 
Btanding  ground  of  the  Lord*8  controveray  with  the  Charch  and  nation,  having  been 
proposed  to  the  Synod  at  its  meeting  held  in  East  Campbell  Street,  Qlaagow,  April 
28, 1852,  the  following  Besolntions  were  moved  in  opposition  thereto  by  Mr  An- 
detMm: — 

ued^unoHB. 

"  Firit,  This  Synod,  while  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils  resnltingto  the  cause 
of  religion  from  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Churoh,  and  with  the  obligation 
lying  upon  them  as  Protestants  and  as  Secedere  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 
for  promoting  union  among  Christians,  are,  at  the  same  time,  equally  convinced 
that  no  Churoh  is  warranted,  for  the  sake  of  that  end,  to  relinquish  any  of  her  acripta- 
ral  principles  and  attainments  in  the  way  of  dropping  these  from  her  public  pro- 
fession. 

**  Secondly,  Seceders  claim  to  be  a  Branch  of  the  Beformed  and  Covenanted 
Churoh  of  Scotland,  witnessing  in  a  state  of  secession  for  her  Reformation  prin- 
ciples ;  more  particularly,  they  profess  adherence  to  the  whole  of  the  Westminster 
Standards,  as  subordinate  standards  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  government,  and  as 
parts  of  the  covenanted  uniformity  for  the  churches  in  the  three  kingdoms,  aa  well 
aa  to  the  Covenants  themselves,  National  and  Solemn  League,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
plicitly asserting  their  perpetual  and  inviolable  obligation  on  all  ranks,  and  testifying 
against  the  breaches  of  them,  and  the  indignities  done  to  them,  aa  a  standing  ground  of 
the  Lord*s  controversy  with  the  land.  This  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Secession — ^it  is  the  position  which  their  successors  and  representatives  of  both 
sections  of  the  Original  Secession  have  always  held,  and  have  bound  themselves  by 
many  solemn  pledges  to  maintain ;  and  being  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  is  a 
scriptural  position,  and  the  only  one  on  which  an  effectual  resistance  can  be  made 
by  Uie  friends  of  religion  and  liberty  to  the  '  Man  of  Sin,'  this  Synod  are  fully  re- 
solved, through  the  grace  of  Qod,  still  to  occupy  it,  and  to  form  no  union  with  any 
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Other  SBCiion  of  profeaaiDg  Cbnitians  by  which  it  woald  in  any  degree  be  com- 
promlBed. 

"  !rUn%.  While  the  Synod  legMd  the  Free  Chnrch  as  an  important  section  of 
the  hiftorical  Chnroh  of  SootUnd,  and  while  they  cordially  acknowledge  the  Talu> 
able  aerrices  she  haa  done  to  troth  by  her  late  oontendings  against  the  Erastian 
encroachments  of  the  cinl  power,  they  deeply  regret  that  she  has  hitherto  failed  to 
ideatiff  herself  as  fiilly  and  explicitly  with  the  Chnroh  of  the  Second  Reformation 
as  was  done  by  the  foanders  of  the  Secession ;  she  neither  oocopiee,  nor  professes 
to  occupy,  higher  groond  than  the  Established  Church  did  proTioas  to  the  Dismp* 
tioD.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  explicit  reference  in  her  Claim  of  Rights  and  Pro- 
test, or  in  her  Ordination  Formula,  to  oor  National  Covenants,  or  to  any  of  the 
Weatmtnster  Standards,  except  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  the  only  sabordi- 
oate  standard  there  expressly  owned,  and  to  which  ministers  and  elders  are  taken 
boond  to  adhere.  Nor  can  the  Synod  view  the  late  Dechuvtory  Act  of  the  Free 
Chnroh  as  having  made  any  material  change  for  the  better  on  her  position ;  inasmuch 
as  there  is  in  that  docnment  no  clear  and  unambiguoos  decUration  of  adherence  to 
the  Westminster  Standards,  either  as  standards  oif  conjunction  and  uniformity  for  the 
three  kingdoms,  or  even  as  tests,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith^;  sad  inasmuch  aa  there  is  no  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  proper  and  con- 
tinued obligation  of  our  National  Covenants,  nor  explicit  condemnation  of  the  breach 
of  them  as  a  public  sin,  and  ground  of  God's  displeasure  against  the  Chureh  and 
nation ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Act  itself  has  not  been  made,  nor  is  intended  to  be 
made,  a  term  even  of  ministerial  fellowship  in  the  body,  but  is  merely  prefixed  to  a 
new  edition  of  the  Confession,  under  the  title  of '  Aa  Act  and  Declaration  anent  the 
pnbiicfttion  of  the  Subordinate  Standards,  and  other  Authoritative  Documents  of  the 
Free  Chnroh  of  Scotland*  On  these  grounds,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  an  adequate 
and  proper  testimony  for  the  cause  of  the  CovenanteABeformation,  or  as  identifying 
the  Free  Chureh  more  folly  with  that  cause  than  she  was  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  It  leaves  her— hm  for  as  the  standards  and  the  Covenants  are  concerned 
— precisely  where  she  was  before  the  Disruption. 

**  JFbtfrt%.  Although  Seoeders  might  be  allowed  in  the  Free  Chureh  to  hold  and 
testify  for  all  their  principles  as  individuals,  and  although  they  might  even  obtain  a 
formal  declaration  from  her  supreme  oourt,  recogniziog  them  as  a  body  of  ministers 
and  people  who  are  pledged  to  the  support  of  these  principles,  and  granting  them 
foil  liberty  to  employ  all  constitutional  means  for  promoting  them,  still,  as  the 
principles  in  question  would  not  be  adopted  by  the  IVee  Church  herself,  an  ecclesi- 
astical testimony  for  them  would  cesse  to  be  maintained.  Seoedere  would  no  longer 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  a  judicial  and  united  appearance  in  behalf  of  their 
principles,  nor  would  they  be  able,  even  as  individuals,  to  carry  them  out  in  practice, 
—they  might  teach,  but  they  could  not  rule  according  to  them ;  so  that  both 
the  principles  themselves,  and  their  own  consistency,  would  be  compromised :  nor 
would  the  opportunity  aflbrded  to  them  of  testifying  individually  for  Uieir  principles 
in  a  laiger  chureh  compensate  for  the  withdrawment  of  a  joint  ecclesiastical  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  them.  Such  a  testimony,  consistently  maintuned  by  Seceders  as 
a  separate  church,  will  have  greater  moral  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  reb'gious  part 
of  the  community,  and  receive  more  respectfol  attention  from  the  Free  Church 
herself,  than  any  testimony  they  could  bear  to  the  Covenants  and  the  covenanted 
cause  as  isolated  individuals  within  her  own  pale. 

"  i^Mia%.  The  Synod  judge  that  by  uniting  with  the  Free  Church  in  present  cir- 
cumstancea,  whether  on  the  ground  of  her  late  Act  and  Declaration,  or  under  a 
protest  to  the  effect  that  they  are  skill  to  be  understood  aa  holding,  and  as  baviug 
full  liberty  to  testify  for,  their  old  principles,  Seoeders  would  be  abandoning  the 
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gronnd  on  wLicli  the  Ohnrch  of  Sootkad  Btood  at  the  secood  period  of  refeiiDation, 
sacrificing  the  special  ends  of  the  Seoesrion,  disregarding  thoee  precepts  of  Scrip- 
tare  which  enjoin  chnrches,  as  well  as  indindaals,  to  hold  fast  their  attainmttits  in 
religion,  and  ▼iolating  their  own  engagements  which  they  came  onder  when  the/ 
acceded  to  the  Secession  Testimony,  and  at  their  ordination  when  th^  boand  them- 
selves, '  as  they  woold  be  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christy  with 
all  His  saints,*  to '  follow  no  divisive  coarse  from  the  Beformed  and  Covenanted  Chorch 
of  Scotland,  either  by  &lling  in  with  the  defections  of  the  times,  or  giving  themselves 
ap  to  a  detestable  indifferency  and  neatrality  in  the  aforesaid  covenanted  caose.* 

"  And  as  this  Synod  are  not  prepared  to  unite  with  the  fVee  Charch  while  she 
continaes  in  her  present  position,  so  they  do  not  feel  themselves  called  npon,  at  the 
present  janctare,  to  take  any  steps  for  re-opening  n^^iations  with  her  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  union,  more  especially  as  she  has  discharged  her  Committee  on  Uoiod,  and 
thereby  virtually  decliired  that  she  does  not  wish  to  hold  any  further  correspondence 
with  Original  Secedera  about  the  various  points  of  difieienoe  between  henelf  and 
them.  At  the  same  time,  should  the  Free  Chnreh  see  meet  to  re-appoint  her  Com- 
mittee, and  to  express  a  desire  ihat  the  former  correspondence  be  renewed,  the 
3ynod*s  Committee,  which  has  never  been  dischaiged,  will  be  ready  to  meet  with 
them,  and  do  what  in  them  lies,  by  friendly  and  candid  ezphtnadoos,  to  e£BBct^  if 
possible,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  a  satis&otoiy  and  soriptoral  a^jostment  of 
existing  difilBrences  between  themselves  and  their  brethren  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland. 

"  After  a  lengthened  discnssion,  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  Overture  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one ;  upon  which  the  Bev.  John  Aitken,  of  Aberdeen,  rose  and  read 
the  sulg'oined  Protest, — 

PBOTEBT. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  Miniiters  and  Elders,  members  of  the  Synod  of  United 
Original  Seceders,  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  adhering  to  ns,  do 
hereby  protest  against  the  Besolution  now  come  to  by  the  minority  of  this 
Court  to  unite  with  the  Free  Chureh  on  the  grooods  stated  in  their  Overtwre 
and  BepruenUaion  and  Appeal;  and  seeing  that  they  have  resolved  to  drop 
a  Judicial  Testimony  for  the  Covenanted  Befbrmation,  and,  in  particular,  for 
the  continued  obligation  of  our  National  Covenants,  and  against  the  violation 
of  them,  as  a  standing  ground  of  the  Lord's  controveray  with  the  Chureh  and 
nation,  we  do  hereby  protest,  and  claim  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  adhering 
to  us,  to  be  constitutionally  the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders ;  resolved,  in 
the  strength  of  Divine  grace,  to  fulfil  our  vows  in  abiding  by,  and  maintaining, 
that  Testimony  in  behalf  of  the  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Befonned 
and  Covenanted  Chnreh  of  Scotland,  which  the  Original  Secession  has  from  the 
beginning  accounted  it  both  its  duty  and  honour  to  uphold ;  and  we  do  hereby 
also  protest,  and  claim  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  said  Synod ; 
and  resolve  to  meet,  as  a  Synod,  in  Main  Street  Chureh,  Glasgow,  this  forenoon, 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock  a.!!.,  being  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  April,  185S  years. 

(Signed)        Johh  Aitken,  Minister,  Aberdeen. 

Jakes  Akdebboit,  Minister,  Carluke." 
&c.  &c. 

This  disruption  of  the  Synod  was  deeply  felt  by  Mr  Anderson.  It 
came  with  something  like  the  sorrows  accompanying  domestic  bereave- 
ment As  on  a  former  occasion,  he  was  called  to  bid  adieu  to  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  and  intimately  associated.  But  he 
swerved  not  for  a  moment  from  his  purpose  to  liye  and  die  in  the 
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faith  and  prafeBsion  of  early  life.  Determined^  as  he  was,  in  his  adher- 
ence to  the  whole  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Beformationy  he  conld 
not  comprehend  nor  respect  the  tortuous  policy  of  so  many  of  his 
hrethren,  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  take  counsel,  and  even  whose 
professions  of  attachment  to  truth  were  higher  than  his  own.  The 
wonnd  inflicted  on  his  spirit  by  the  advocates  of  union  was  never 
healed.  From  the  disruption  of  the  Synod  may  be  traced  the  de- 
pression of  mind,  and  nervous  affection,  which  ultimately  found  de- 
velopment in  ihat  paralytic  malady  which  issued  in  his  death. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  lightly  modem  unionists  think  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  ecclesiastical  bonds,  and  the  infliction  of  wounds  upon 
Christ's  disciples,  which  time  cannot  heal.  With  the  watchword  of 
''Christian  charity"  upon  their  lips,  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  fel- 
bwship  are  ruthlessly  rent  asunder — the  brotherly  covenant  is  wil- 
fully broken,  in  order  that  latitudinarian  schemes  of  union  may  he 
carried  into  effect.  The  history  of  this  modem  union,  as  of  the  former, 
sheds  a  clear  and  steady  light  upon  the  policy  of  those  who  acceded 
to  the  Free  Church,  while,  at  the  same  time,  reflecting  honour  upon 
Mr  Anderson  and  bis  fellow-witnesses,  who,  in  the  face  of  muoh  re- 
proach and  misrepresentation,  kept  the  faith,  and  preserved  the  testi- 
mony for  reformation  truth  and  attainments  from  being  ignominiously 
buried.  The  latitudinarian  principles  upon  which  that  union  was 
consammated,  have  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  become  so  extended, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  whether  anything  constitutional  or  dis- 
tinctive shall  long  remain.  The  subject  of  our  memoir  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  result  of  those  principles,  which  he  repudiated  as  a 
baais  of  union,  bearing  their  bitter  fruits — ^yea,  long  enough  to  see 
reasons  for  the  most  profound  gratitude,  that  he  was  not  left  to  violate 
his  early  vows,  or  renounce  that  testimony  for  tmth  which  he  had  so 
AdthfuUy  unfurled. 

It  fell  to  Mr  Anderson's  lot  to  prepare  the  first  Pastoral  Address 
issued  by  the  Synod  after  the  dismption  of  the  body.  In  this  pro- 
duction we  see  alike  that  clearness  of  judgment,  vigour  of  style,  and 
boldness  of  utterance,  by  which  he  was  characterized.  In  referring 
to  the  lamentable  division  of  the  Synod,  he  thus  speaks : — 

"  We  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  say,  that  we  have  taken  no  active  part  in  causing 
this  breaoh.  We  did  what  we  could  to  prevent  it ;  for  it  would  have  been  the  joy 
of  our  hearts  to  have  continued  with  our  brethren,  to  maintain  the  Secession  Testi- 
mony in  all  its  entireness,  till  the  end  of  it  was  realised.  Nor  was  it  till  tbey  bad 
pnbUoly  declared  themselves  prepared  to  drop  a  judicial  testimony  for  Scotland's 
Covenanted  Reformation,  that  we  felt  constrained  to  withdraw  from  them.  Our 
withdrawal,  and  separate  constitntion,  have  been  pronounced  sobismatioal ;  but  we 
have  the  testimony  of  our  consciences,  that  it  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Be- 
finmation  cause,  and  not  from  any  love  of  divisive  courses,  or  dislike  of  our  brethren, 
that  we  took  the  step." 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  address,  the  contrast  between  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  the  two  Churches  is  drawn  with  that  clearness 
and  precision  for  which  Mr  Anderson  was  remarkable ;  while  it  con- 
cludes with  an  exhortation  in  regard  to  personal,  family,  and  social 
religion,  equally  characteristic  of  bis  fidelity  and  piety. 
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Tlus  w«fl  the  last  of  his  public  prodactions,  and  may  in  some  re* 
spects  be  styled  bis  last  testimony. 

In  the  conclusion  of  a  aennon  on  Covenanting,  which  seems  to  bave 
been  deliTered  about  that  date,  and  which  has  happily  escaped  de- 
strucdoni  the  same  spirit  of  fidelity  is  manifest  in  dealing  with  his 
people.  Having  shown  that  in  the  renewal  of  the  Covenants  Original 
Seceders  differed  from  every  other  body  in  the  land,  he  asks, — 

"  Ha^e  we  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  profeerion  ?  I  think  not  The  only 
real  disgraoe  which  we  can  incar  is  that  which  will  attach  to  oar  withdrawing 
firam  the  caose,  and  deserting  oar  good  profession. 

"  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  ridicale  which  we  incar  in  adhering  to  oar  profession. 
'  What  can  yoa  do,  *  it  is  asked  in  scorn,  '  to  gain  an  end  so  eztensiTe  and  so  im- 
portant ?  What  can  yoa  do,  so  few  in  namber,  and  destitote  of  almost  all  inilnenoe, 
prifateor  public,  in  the  nation?*  We  can  do  nothing  e0icient]y,  I  readOy  grant 
to  the  sco£br.  Bat  we  can  do  some  little  in  the  ose  of  means,  which,  though  feeble 
in  themselTes,  God,  who  aeyer  despises  the  day  of  small  things,  may  bloM  ibr  the 
aocompUshment  of  the  end.  We  can  laUy,  to  oar  life's  end,  nnder  a '  baaoer  dis- 
played beoaose  of  the  troth,' — ^we  can  live  in  the  feith  and  expectation  that  God 
will  aocompHsh  it  in  His  own  time.  We  know  that  faith  has  often  wrooght  wondeis, 
and  we  can  pray,  and,  as  He  has  commanded  as,  give  Him  bo  rest  till  He  haa  made 
Jerasalem  a  praise  throqghoot  the  whole  earth.  These  things  we  can  do ;  and  if 
these  things  are  done  from  the  principles  of  grsoe  implanted  in  oar  hearts  bj  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  thoagh  we  shoald  one  after  another  go  down  to  the  grave,  leaving 
things  behind  as  no  better,  bat  worse — ^nevertheless,  when  the  proclamation  shall 
be  made  in  heaven,  '  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  ktogdoma  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ,*  we  shall  know  that  oar  prayers  are  answered.** 

Snch  was  the  spirit  in  which  Mr  Anderson  displayed  his  faith  and 
fortitude  in  maintaining  and  defending  the  principles  of  the  Cove- 
nanted Reformation.  The  same  courage  and  fidelity  which  marked 
his  ecclesiastical  action  also  characterized  his  pulpit  ministrations. 
To  both  may  be  attributed  that  steadfastness  which  pervaded  his 
congregation  during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry,  and  especially 
dunng  those  disruption  periods,  when  so  many  were  found  halting  or 
going  backward.  In  looking  at  the  changes  which  had  passed  over 
the  Church,  as  well  as  those  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  views 
and  ecclesiastical  relations  of  many  of  his  former  brethren,  he  more 
than  once  expressed  the  hope  that,  through  grace,  no  man  would 
ever  be  able  to  say  over  his  grave,  ^^  Here  lies  the  remains  of  a  minis- 
ter who  deserted  his  principles."  Keeping  in  view  the  whole  conrse 
of  his  public  contendings  for  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Befor- 
mation — ^the  hononrable  place  which  he  occupied  in  twice  moving  the 
resolutions  of  a  faithfhl  minority,  by  whom  the  Secession  Testimony 
was  preserved  in  its  integrity — together  with  his  zeal  and  activity  in 
promoting  union  on  the  basis  of  truth, — ^we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  his 
name  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  that  "  clond  of  witnesses''  by  whom 
the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  has  been  preserved  and  transmitted 
through  a  declining  and  backsliding  age.  We  are  fully  aware  bow 
little  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  are 
regarded  by  the  present  generation ;  but  evidence  is  not  wanting,  that 
should  the  present  course  of  false  liberality  be  pursued,  the  time  is  not 
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&r  distant  when  tlie  valae  of  these  principles  wOl  be  reoognized,  how- 
ever difficult  may  be  their  preservation  or  transmission  to  fntaie  gene- 
rations. To  form  a  link  of  connection  or  a  channel  of  transmission 
between  Ihose  who  have  contended  earnestly  for  the  fiuth  in  the  past, 
and  those  who  shall  defend  and  difiuse  it  in  time  to  come,  is  a  position 
of  honour  only  second  to  that  of  those  who  wear  the  martyr's  crown. 
8nch  is  the  honour  due  to  the  name  of  our  revered  father  Mr  Ander- 
son, and  such,  we  trust,  through  grace,  will  be  the  honour  in  store 
for  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  defence  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Original  Secession  Testimony. 

We  shall  (n.v.)  conclude  our  notice  in  next  number,  by  reviewing 
his  domestic  and  pastoral  life — both  aspects  of  which  i^aflect  the  prac- 
tical development  of  scriptural  principles. 
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HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHICAL,  AND  TRADITIONAL. 

EBENBZEB   ERSKINE. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  secesBion  from  the  Established  judicatories 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1733,  of  which  Mr  Erskine  was  the 
founder,  and  a  principal  leader,  entered  deeply  into  the  events  of  the 
preceding  forty  years.  The  erastian  submission  to  the  State,  in  the 
admission  of  the  curates,  and  in  matters  of  discipline — the  laxity  of  ad* 
missionB  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  the  re-imposition  of  lay* 
patronage, — all  combined  in  producing  a  state  of  things  by  which  error 
might  be  preached  or  published  with  impunity;  discipline  rendered 
powerless ;  Presbyterian  order  set  at  defiance ;  and  acts  of  tyranny  and 
gross  injostice  perpetrated,  in  the  name  of  religion,  by  courts  (4lling 
Christ  their  head.  The  Marrow  controversy,  in  which  some  important 
doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God  were  denied — the  cases  of  Professors 
Simson  and  Campbell,  in  whose  writings  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  called  in  question,  and  similar^  gross  errors  advocated — a|^  samples  of 
the  fruit  produced  at  this  period.  The  great  majority  of  ministers  and 
mh'ng  elders  acquiesced  in  this  downward  course ;  and,  that  every  breath 
of  opposition  might  be  silenced,  the  General  Assembly  of  1731  enacted 
that  henceforth  protests  and  dissents  in  any  case  berore  inferior  courts 
should  not  be  entered  in  their  minutes ;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
passed  a  kindred  measure  respecting  vacant  congr^i^ations,  by  which  the 
last  vestige  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  pastors  was 
extinguided.  In  opposition  to  these  unconstitutional  proceedings,  the 
faithful  and  zeabus  Boston,  of  Etterick,  had  long  stood  in  the  breach. 
In  the  vear  1732  this  dark  scene  was  rendered  all  the  deeper  by  the 
removal  to  the  Church  triumphant  of  that  eminent  servant  of  Christ. 
But  the  cause  of  God  depends  on  no  human  instrument,  however  great, 
fiuthful,  or  holy.  All  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  has  been  given  to 
the  Son  for  His  Church's  sake.  He  may  disappouit  the  expectations, 
and  stajmr  the  faith  of  His  pe<^le,  in  the  removal  of  wise  generals  and 
brave  smiers,  and  at  times  when,  to  human  appearance,  they  can  least 
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be  spared,  but  He  never  fails  to  supply  their  places.  Thomas  Boston 
had  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith,  and  now  had  oome  the 
reaping  time  with  its  songs ;  ana  as  he  ascended  to  the  mansions  of 
glory,  nis  mantle,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fell  on  those  who  had 
been  called  to  contend  ror  the  faith.  Boston  was  approadiing  his  dying 
honr  when  the  AsBcmbly  of  1732  were  enacting  their  infamous  measure 
anent  vacant  parishes,  and  his  last  public  act  was  to  put  on  record  his 
teslimony  against  it,  the  soundness  or  which  was  sadly  Terified  in  snbso- 

3uent  events.  Mr  Erskine,  and  those  who  afterwards  joined  him  in 
edaring  a  secession,  were  members  of  this  Assembly.  They  opposed 
the  passing  of  the  Act  in  question ;  but  their  opposition  was  unavailing, 
and  their  protest  refused  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes,  a  constitutional 
privilege  of  every  member  of  the  Assembly.  The  following  is  a  brief 
extract  from  Mr  Erskine's  speech  on  that  memorable  occasion : — 

"  Moderator,  I  find,  by  the  reading  of  the  minates,  that  the  diBsent  that  was  en- 
tered yeeteida/  by  some  members  of  the  Assembly  is  not  marked,  and  I  orare  that 

it  may  be  marked,  it  being  a  privilege  oommon  to  evegy  free  coantiy. 

I  am  so  far  from  thinking  this  Act,  conferring  the  power  upon  the  heritors,  beyond 
other  men,  to  come  and  choose  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  Word  of 
Ood,  that  I  consider  it  diametrically  contrary  to  it  What  diiferenoe  does  a  piece 
of  land  makQ  between  man  and  man  in  the  affiurs  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  not 
of  this  world  ?  Are  we  not  commanded  to  do  nothing  by  partiality,  whereas  here  is 
the  most  manifest  partiality  in  the  world.  By  this  Act  we  show  respect  to  the  man 
with  the  gold  ring  and  gay  clothing  beyond  the  man  with  the  ^le  raiment  and  poor 
attire.  We  are  told  that  GK>d  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  said  He  hath  chosen  the  heritors  of  this  world,  as  we 
have  done,  bat  He  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom.  And  that  I  may  not  be  accessory  to  the  betraying  of  a  trust,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  band  down  in  safety  to  our  posterity,  and  the  generation  following,  I 
insist  that  my  dissent  may  be  marked  in  the  recoids  of  this  Assembly.*' 

The  roan  who  held  sentiments  like  these,  and  dared  to  utter  them 
in  the  face  of  a  scowling  Assembly,  was  not  likely  to  remain  silent,  and 
see  Christ  dishonoured  in  His  own  courts ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him 
at  a  subsequent  diet  declaring — 

"  There  is  now  no  other  way  left  to  bear  testimony  against  soch  things  but  by 
warning  the  world  against  them  by  the  press  or  the  palpit,  representations  and  peti- 
tions from  ministers  and  charoh  members  at  the  bar  being  utterly  disregarded,  and 
no  access  to  enter  any  protest  or  dissent  for  the  exoneration  of  conscience  or  the 
information  of  posterity.** 

In  this,  however,  he  was  so  far  mistaken.  Ere  another  six  months 
nassed  over,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  within  the  Establishment,  at  leasts 
he  possessed  no  more  liberty  in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  Assembly  Hall — 
that  ho  must  not  only  speak,  but  preach  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
might  dictate. 

In  Se{|tember,  1731,  Mr  Erskine  was  called  and  translated  from  the 
rural  parish  of  Portmoak  to  the  more  extensive  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Stirling.  This  removal  was,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  rendered  the 
precursor  of  the  most  eventful  period  of  his  life.  In  consideration  of 
his  public  spirit  and  great  popularity,  he  was,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
rule,  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Provincial  Synod  on  the  first  occasion 
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following  his  induction  at  Stirling.     This  was  regarded  a  high  distinc- 
tion by  those  who  conferred  it ;  and  so  it  was.     But  in  this  instance  it 
was  ominous ;  and  their  conduct  might  aptly  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Jews,  when  they  would  take  Jesus  by  force  and  make  Him  a  king,  but, 
ere  an  hour,  led  Htm  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  cast  Him  down,  because 
He  told  them  the  truth.    On  a  similar  charge,  Mr  Erskine  stood  a  panel 
at  the  bar  of  the  Synod  the  following  year.     The  Synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling  met  at  Perth  in  the  month  of  October,  1732,  when  it  deyoWed 
on  Mr  £.,  as  retiring  Moderator,  to  preach  the  opening  sermon.     In 
the  circumstances  just  narrated,  this  was  a  remarkable  arrangement  in 
Proyidence.    At  the  preceding  Assembly,  he  had  been  virtually  silenced  ; 
but  now  he  stood  the  mouthpiece  of  fathers  and  brethren  judicially 
assembled,  not  a  few  of  whom  had  been  parties  to  that  illegal  proceed- 
ing.    He  has  been  appointed  to  deliyer  the  message  of  Christ,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  declare  faithfully  the  whole  counsel  of  God.    To  say  that  he 
was  not  to  be  blamed  for  embracing  the  occasion  for  vindicating  his  con- 
duct, and  censuring  his  opponents,  would  be  a  degrading  representation 
of  the  man,  and  a  disparaging  view  of  his  office  and  the  principles  for 
which  he  contended.    Mr  Erskine  had  no  quarrel  with  tne  Church  of 
Scotland — not  even  with  her  defections,  excepting  those  of  her  own 
creating, — nor  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.     On  the  contrary,  the 
object  of  his  life,  as  the  whole  of  his  career  abundantly  testifies,  Mras  to 
raise  her  to  her  former  glory  in  reformation  times.     However  decided 
in  his  aim,  his  proper  course,  as  Moderator  of  Synod,  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  trial.     Well  he  knew  that  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon 
him — that  the  friends  of  truth  expected  a  faithfiil  testimony  at  his 
hands, — ^while  every  sentence  he  might  utter  would  be  severely  acruti«> 
nized  by  his  enemies.     In  humble  dependence  on  that  givce  by  which 
he  had  been  called,  and  hitherto  sustained,  the  preacher  read  forth  his 
text   in   these  memorable   words :   '*  The  stone  which  the    builders 
refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  comer;"  and  in  proceeding 
to  open  up  its  meaning,  we  may  imagine  him  declaring,  in  the  spirit 
of  Knox,  when  summoned  before  Queen  Mary's  Council,  "  I  am  in 
the  place  where  I  am  demanded  of  conscience  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
therefore  the  truth  I'll  speak,  impugn  it  whoso  list" 

Any  outline  we  could  give  of  this  famous  sermon  would  convey  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  great  truths  of  which  it  was  the  medium,  or  of  the 
power  and  eloquence  with  which  they  were  enforced.  While  specially 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  the  preacher  expounded  the  primary  applica- 
tion of  the  passage, — speaking  of  the  Church  under  the  similitude  of  a 
building — of  Christ  as  its  living  foundation — of  the  workmen  He  com- 
miflsionB  for  rearing  this  buildmg,  and  the  fatal  error  of  those  who  re- 
fuse Him  as  the  chief  corner-stone — of  the  true  character  of  the  Messiah, 
who  shall  be  exalted  in  spite  of  all  false  builders,  and  whom  the  Father 
has  appointed  King  in  the  holy  hill  of  Zion.  These  various  points  Mr 
Erskme  illustrated  with  sublime  and  consoling  views  of  divme  truth, 
confirmed  by  direct  Scripture  proofs ;  applied  them  with  faithfulness  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  audience,  yet  with  that  firmness,  sweetness, 
and  majesty,  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  His  con- 
cluding observations  were  specially  pointed  to  the  existing  evils  in  the 
Church,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  Assembly  to 

3  B 
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which  we  have  already  referred.  As  to  the  Act  anent  the  planting  of 
▼acant  parishes,  he  remarked, — 

"  Whatever  Chnroh  aothoritjr  may  be  in  that  Act,  it  wants  the  authority  of  the 
Son  of  Qod.  All  ecolesiastical  aothority  onder  heaven  is  derived  from  Him  ;  and, 
therefore,  any  Act  that  wants  His  authority,  has  no  aothority  at  all.  And  aeeing 
the  reverend  Synod  has  pat  me  in  that  place,  where  I  am  in  Christ's  stead,  I  most 
be  allowed  to  say  of  this  Act,  what  I  apprehend  Christ  woald  say  of  it ;  and  that 
is,  that  the  Comer  Stone  is  receded  from,  that  He  is  rejected  in  His  poor  members, 
and  the  rich  of  this  world  pat  in  their  room.  He  woald  say,  Inasmnch  as  ye  have 
done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  me.  By  this  Act 
Christ  is  rejected  in  His  authority.  I  can  find  no  authority  from  the  Word  of 
Qod  to  confer  the  spiritual  privileges  of  His  house  upon  the  rich  beyond  the  poor ; 
whereas,  here  the  man  with  the  gold  ring  and  gay  clothing  is  preferred  to  the  man 

with  the  vile  raiment  and  poor  attire In  fine,  let  us  observe  the  signs 

of  the  times ;  and  whenever  we  discern  the  danger  coming,  either  from  open  enemies, 
or  pretended  friends,  or  fellow-buildera,  going  wrong,  let  as  g^ve  the  cry,  like  faith- 
ful watchmen ;  and  though  they  be  offended,  there  is  no  help  for  that.  It  is  a  heavy 
charge  that  is  laid  by  Gh>d  against  some,  as  above,  that  they  were  dumb  dogs,  that 
they  would  not  bark,  but  preferred  their  own  carnal  ease  onto  the  safety  of  the 
Church. 

"  Let  us  wrestle  much  at  a  throne  of  grace  for  the  countenance  of  the  great  Mas- 
ter, and  assistance  of  His  Spirit ;  for  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  the  bailders 
build  in  vun." 

The  greater  portion  of  this  discourse  was,  as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be, 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  Synod.  Their  indig- 
nation was  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  excitement  vnis  such, 
that  the  Synod  could  with  difficulty  get  through  preliminary  points  of 
order,  with  impatience  to  wreak  vengeance  on  its  author.  Accordingly, 
at  the  afternoon  sederunt,  loud  and  violent  complaints  were  made 
against  the  sermon,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  case 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Court.  The  Committee  made  its  report,  on 
which  followed  a  discussion,  which  increased  in  violence  as  it  advanced, 
and  occupied  the  Synod  for  the  three  following  days.  The  entire  pro- 
ceedings were  thoroughly  unconstitutional.  With  difficulty,  Mr  Erskine 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  libel  on  which  be  was  to  be  tried.  His  attempt 
to  point  out  that  the  Committee's  report  was  garbled  extracts,  without 
their  connection,  was  disregarded  ;  and  equally  m  vain  were  the  protesta- 
tions of  Mr  Wilson,  of  Perth,  and  others,  that,  to  condemn  Mr  Erskine 
on  such  grounds,  was  introducing  a  new  term  of  communion  into  the 
Church.  Like  the  notorious  Jefferies,  they  were  determined  to  find 
the  panel  guilty,  and,  on  the  vote  being  taken,  he  was  found  deserv- 
ing of  public  censure.  Mr  E.  was  prepared  for  the  result.  He  had 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and,  through  grace,  was  resolved  not  to  turn 
back.  Against  this  unjust  sentence  ne  protested  and  appealed  to  the 
Assembly,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Moderator,  ten  other  ministers, 
and  two  ruling  elders,  and  immediately  retired.     With  less  regard  to 

i'ustice  and  common  order  than  the  Apostle  Paul  experienced  at  the 
lands  of  a  heathen  ruler,  when  he  appealed  unto  Cesar,  the  Synod 
ignored  the  appeal,  resolved  that  he  should  be  rebuked  at  their  bar  to- 
morrow, and,  failing  his  appearance,  that  he  bo  called  up  to  their  next 
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nioetiiijr.  In  obedience  to  a  summons,  he  appeared  before  the  Synod 
at  its  tneetinf^  in  April  the  following  year ;  and  seeing  it  was  resolved 
to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  rebuke,  he  read  the  following  paper,  and 
withdrew : — 

"  According  to  the  utterance  given  by  the  Lord  to  me  at  Perth,  I  have  delivered 
His  mind,  particularly  with  relation  to  some  prevailing  evils  of  the  day,  which  to 
me  are  matter  of  confession,  and,  therefore,  I  dare  not  retract  the  least  of  that  testi- 
mony. I  am  heartily  sony  that  ever  the  reverend  Synod  should  have  commenced  a 
process  against  me  for  what,  I  am  persuaded,  was  nothing  else  than  the  truth,  especi- 
ally when  they  have  never  yet  made  it  appear  that  I  have  in  the  least  receded  from 
the  Word  of  God,  and  oar  approven  standards  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment.*' 

Up  to  this  time  the  dispute  had  been  confined  mainly  to  the  judica- 
tories of  the  Church ;  but  the  public  mind  and  feeling  were  now  being 
enlisted  in  the  cause.  The  meeting  of  Assembly  was  looked  forward 
to  with  intense  anxiety,  accompanied  with  a  conviction  that  the  storm 
had  not  reached  its  climax,  and  that  the  vessel  of  the  Church  was  in 
imminent  peril.  The  spirit  of  error  and  despotism  had  effectually 
done  its  work  in  leavening  the  judgments  of  the  great  majority  of  her 
rulers,  and,  saving  the  still  small  voice  we  have  just  heard,  an  unbroken 
gloom  enveloped  the  entire  ecclesiastical  horizon.  The  General  Assem- 
bly, however,  is  not  the  Church:  there  is  an  element  beyond  the  pale  of 
her  courts,  and,  when  aroused,  beyond  her  control — the  people.  To  this 
the  cause  of  religion  in  Scotland  has,  under  God,  owed  its  preservation 
oflener  than  once.  Truth  and  freedom  were  now  trampled  under  foot 
in  high  places ;  but  that  very  spirit  fanned  the  flames  of  religious  zeal 
throughout  the  country,  and,  as  will  appear,  the  cause  of  Scotland's 
Covenanted  Beformation  was  once  more  rescued  from  its  enemies. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  May,  1733.  Mr  firskine's  case  was 
brought  up  by  a  representation  from  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling. 
The  Assembly's  maxim  was,  '*  One  screw  more  will  compel  submission," 
and,  accordingly,  they  commenced  the  business  of  the  session  with  dis- 
posing of  two  forced  settlements  with  more  than  ordinary  severity.  The 
impression  at  the  time  was,  that  this  proceeding  was  intended  to  inti- 
midate Mr  Engine  and  his  friends.  Such  weapons  cut  both  ways.  If 
they  evinced  to  the  protestors  what  they  might  expect,  as  distinctly  did 
they  point  out  the  importance  of  the  position  they  had  engaged  to  de- 
fend. At  the  Synoa  Mr  £.  was  joined  in  his  protest  by  a  respectable 
minority ;  but  we  now  find  him  before  the  Assembly  supported  only  by 
Messrs  Moncrieff,  Wilson,  and  Fisher.  They  offered  nun  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power,  but  were  prohibited  from  speaking  on  his  appeal. 
On  obtaining  permission  to  speak  for  himself,  he  embraced  the  privilege 
to  its  fullest  advantage.  "  His  explanations  and  defence  on  that  oc- 
casion," says  a  respectable  writer,  '*  for  pointed  brevity  of  statement,  trium- 
phant argument,  clear  elucidation  of  great  principles,  respectful  address, 
combined  with  independence  of  sentiment,  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  valuable  ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  age."  But  no  defence, 
however  truthful,  eloquent,  or  convincing,  could  have  reached  the  minds 
of  Mr  £.'s  jndges.  They  were  resolved  on  his  condemnation,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, by  a  majority  of  votes,  approved  the  Synod's  proceedings, 
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found  his  offence  safficient  to  infer  rebuke  and  admonition,  and  appointed 
the  same  to  be  administered  at  their  own  bar.  And  rebuked  and  ad- 
monished he  then  was.  Do  we  need  to  ask.  Was  this  sentence  submitted 
to  with  silence  ?  No.  Had  he  done  so  he  wonld  have  been  guilty  of  a 
deeper  injury  to  truth  than  all  he  had  done  in  its  defence ;  be  would 
have  fallen  nrom  the  high  scriptural  ground  he  had  taken,  and  Tirtoallj 
renounced  the  noble  testimony  he  had  lifted  against  the  public  evils  of 
the  times.  Mr  £rskine's  present  position  was  not  the  consequence  of 
hasty  woi-ds,  which  pride  would  hot  allow  him  to  retract,  or  a  love  of 
notoriety.  Every  sentence  had  been  prayerfully  weighed — every  step 
taken,  with  its  probable  consequences,  carefully  measured.  Before  buck- 
ling on  his  armour  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  the  Divine  Master 
whom  he  served  sustained  him  in  the  conflict.  On  the  Moderator  con- 
cluding his  address,  Mr  £rskine  immediately  rose,  and  declared  that  he 
could  not  submit  to  the  rebuke,  tendered  Uie  following  protest  in  the 
names  of  himself  and  the  three  brethren  who  adhered  to  him,  craved 
that  it  might  be  read  and  recorded  in  the  miuutes  of  Assembly,  and 
then  retired  from  the  house : — 

"  AlthoQgb  I  have  a  very  great  and  datifol  regard  to  the  judicatories  of  this 
Chorch,  to  whom  I  owe  mjr  subjection  in  the  Lord — yet,  in  respect  the  Assembly 
have  foand  me  censurable,  and  have  tendered  a  rebake  and  admonition  to  me  for 
things  I  conceive  agreeable  unto,  and  founded  upon,  the  Word  of  God  and  our 
approven  standards,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  protest  against  the  said  censure,  as  im- 
porting that  I  have,  in  my  doctrine  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Perth,  October 
last,  departed  from  the  Word  of  Ood  and  the  foresaid  standards,  and  that  I  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  preach  the  same  truths  of  Ood,  and  to  testify  against  the  same  or 
like  defections  of  this  Church  upon  all  proper  occasions ;  and  I  do  hereby  adhere 
unto  the  testimonies  I  have  formerly  emitted  against  the  Act  of  Assembly,  1732, 
whether  in  the  protest  entered  against  it  in  open  Assembly,  or  yet  in  my  synodical 
sermon, — craving  this  my  protest  and  declaration  to  be  inserted  in  the  records  of 
the  Assembly,  and  that  I  may  be  allowed  extracts  thereof" 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  this  Assembly  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  period.  The  business  touching  the  ''four  brethren"  was  entrusted 
to  the  Commission  for  final  disposal ;  and  at  its  meeting  in  November 
following,  a  resolution  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Moderator, 
to  ''loose  them"  from  their  respective  congregations,  and  declare  them 
vacant.  On  this  sentence  being  intimated  to  them,  they  gave  in  the 
following  protestation : — 

"  We  hereby  adhere  to  the  protestation  formeriy  entered  before  this  Court,  both  at 
their  last  meeting  in  August,  and  when  we  appeared  first  before  this  meeting ; 
and  &rther,  we  do  protest  in  our  own  name,  and  ia  the  name  of  all  and  evevy  one  in 
our  respective  congregations  adhering  to  us,  that»  notwithatanding  of  this  sentence 
passed  against  us,  our  pastoral  relation  shall  be  held  and  repoted  firm  and  valid. 
Therefore  we  do,  for  these  and  many  other  weighty  reasons,  to  be  laid 
open  in  due  time,  protest  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  teceuion  from  them  (the 
prevailing  party),  and  that  we  can  have  no  ministerial  oommonion  with  them  tiU 
they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes,  and  amend  them.  And  we  hereby 

appeal  unto  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.'* 

This  is  the  solemn  and  important  deed  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
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the  first  secession  from  the  jodieatories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — a 
deed  which  ever  since  has  materially  affected  this  country  socially, 
morally,  and  politically ;  which  has  done  more  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  at  home  and  abroad  than  any  other  event  since  the  Jfteibnnation ; 
and  which  to  this  day  is  a  standing  testimony  a^inst  those  unrepealed 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  which  called  it  forth,  and  a  defence  of 
the  great  constitutional  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  *'  four 
brethren,'*  as  they  were  now  commonly  designated,  ignoring  the  sentence 
of  the  Commission,  held  their  pastoral  relations  as  inviolate,  and  con- 
tinued their  ministerial  labours  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  That  their 
protest  might  be  rendered  more  effectual,  in  the  month  of  December 
following  (1733),  they  met  at  Gaimey  Bridge,  and,  after  spending  a 
whole  day  in  devotional  exercises  for  divine  guidance,  they  constituted 
themselves  into  a  presbytery,  under  the  designation  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery,  of  whicii  Mr  £rskine  was  chosen  first  Moderator.  Duty, 
consistency,  and  safety  dictated  this  course ;  and,  as  circumstances  evolved, 
thev  happily  found  it  to  be  the  true  one. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  we  have  brieflv  indicated, 
considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the  public  mind  as  to  toe  probable 
issue,  and  as  deep  a  sympathy  was  now  felt  for  the  sufferers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prints  of  the  period,  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  proceedings  at  Gaimey  Bridge  becoming  puUic, 
and  some  went  the  length  of  imagining  that  the  country  was  on  the  eve 
of  another  revolution.  Nor  were  the  kaders  of  the  Church  unconcerned 
spectators  of  the  storm  they  had  raised.  They  found,  when  too  late, 
they  had  aroused  a  spirit  they  were  unable  to  subdue,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  four  ministers  they  attempted  to  crush,  and  now 
cast  out  of  the  Church.  The  dread  ot  driring  othera  into  seoession 
brought  them  so&r  to  their  sensesi  and,  apparently  at  least,  to  acquiesce 
in  some  reformatory  and  healing  measures  proposed  at  next  meeting 
of  Assembly.  Deeply  attachea  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  and 
having  no  greater  desire  than  her  purity,  peace,  and  unity,  the  seoeders 
were  prepared  to  lay  their  own  honour  and  feelings  in  the  dust,  that 
these  might  be  attained.  With  this  noble  end  in  view,  they  had  fre- 
<7uent  meetings  for  deliberation  after  the  Assembly  of  1734,  as  to 
whether  the  grounds  of  secession  had  been  so  far  removed  as  to  warrant 
their  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  Their  unanimous 
judgment  was  that  they  had  not ;  that  they  had  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated;  in  particular,  that  the  suppression  of  ministerial  freedom  in  1733, 
tMe  immediate  cause  of  separation,  was  vindicated  and  confirmed.  This 
resolution  led  them  to  publish  their  **  Reasons  of  Non^accession"  (in 
1735Win  which  they  recapitulated  the  grounds  of  their  secession, 
proved  that  they  had  not  been  removed,  and  pointed  out  what  would 
open  the  way  for  their  return.  *  In  1737  they  published  their  *'  Judicial 
Testimony" — a  document  commemorative  of  tne  great  things  the  Lord 
bad  done  for  this  Church  and  Nation,  condemnatory  of  the  departures 
therefrom,  and  a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  dis* 
played  in  her  covenanted  standards.     This  testimony  was  enacted  a 

*  As  the  seceding  minisiers  have  been  severely  blamed  for  not  returning  to  the 
Gommonion  of  the  ^tabltsfaed  Chnrch  at  this  time,  we  shall  Bnbseqneotly  submit  a 
defenoa  of  their  conduct 
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term  of  oommanion  in  the  Secession  for  both  ministers  and  people,  and 
remains  a  standing  badge  among  their  legitimate  successors  to  the  present 
day. 

The  General  Assembly,  finding  that  their  policy  had  failed  in  its  en- 
ooimter  with  principle,  resorted  to  their  former  attempts  at  compulsion. 
In  1739  they  libelled  the  seceding  ministers,  and  in  the  following  year 
defMJssd  them  from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  In  all  these  tran- 
sadioiis  Mr  Erskine  was  the  principal  actor.  His  experience,  prudence, 
and  piety,  were  fully  recognized  by  his  brethren ;  and  while  they  as 
fiathrally  did  their  part,  there  can  be  no  question  he  was  the  leading 
spirit. 

Though  no  act  of  ecclesiastical  authority  could  deprive  these  excellent 
men  of  &eir  affectionate  congregations,  the  Assembly's  sentence  deprived 
them  of  their  churches  and  emoluments.  At  Stiriing,  the  first  Sabbath 
after  Mr  £rskine's  deposition,  the  bells  were  forbidden  to  be  rung,  and 
Uie  doors  of  the  church  and  church-yard  barred  to  prevent  his  entrance. 
Had  he  not  interfered,  the  exasperated  people  would  soon  have  cleared 
away  the  opposition.  After  protesting,  in  the  name  of  his  Dirine  Master, 
against  the  proceedings,  he  retired  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  vicinity,  and 
oommenced  the  services  of  the  day.  After  solemn  prayer,  he  read  out 
for  his  text  Matt.  viii.  27 — "  But  the  men  marvelled,"  &c.  The  sermon 
that  followed  was  one  that  could  never  be  forgotten.  The  occasion,  the 
soene,  and  the  subject,  all  tended  to  elevate  both  the  speaker  and 
hearers  into  a  higher  region,  and  made  holy  eloquence  sound  like  inspi- 
ration. It  was  a  day  of  deep  and  varied  emotions.  Some  were 
saddened  into  tears ;  in  others,  joy  in  the  truth  swallowed  up  all  other 
feelings  for  the  time;  while  hoarv-headed  men  felt  as  if  they  had 
served  themselves  heirs  to  the  wickedness  of  their  fathers,  who  in  the 
same  place  had  stoned  the  fiimous  martyr,  James  Guthrie. 

In  the  midst  of  scenes  like  this,  the  Seco9sion  spread  far  and  wide.  Its 
ranks  were  every  year  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  ministers,  students, 
and  congregations,  and  applications  for  a  dispensation  of  ordinances  from 
all  quarters  of  the  country.  Within  the  first  ten  years  they  increased 
to  forty-three  congregations.  In  1845  they  formed  themselves  into 
three  presbyteries — Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dunfermline, — and  met 
in  March  of  that  year  at  Stiriing  for  the  first  time  as  the  Associate 
Synod.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  they  had  to  encounter,  the 
important  questions  they  had  fi'equently  to  determine,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed,  a  remarkable  harmony  and  unanimity 


whether  as  relating  to  themselves  or  the  Church  at  large.  They  had 
been  slanderously  represented  as  disaffected  to  Government  and  the 
indgning  family ;  but  the  events  of  1745  cleared  away  that  aspersion. 
Ji  Qoula  not  have  been  otherwise.  Their  principles  were  identically 
thoi^  of  the  Reformation — those  which  had  been  persecuted  under  the 
Htuarts, — the  principles  which  accomplished  the  revolution,  and  saved  the 
pivil  aiul  religious  liberties  of  the  country.  The  Seceders,  in  fact,  took 
i\\\>  l^d  in  patriotbm  and  expressions  of  loyalty  on  this  occasion.  They 
rained  a  regiment  from  their  own  ranks.     To  one  of  their  companies  vras 
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enirusted  an  important  position  in  guarding  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
the  subject  of  our  paper,  though  advanced  in  years,  actuaUj  mounted 
gaard  in  defence  of  Stirling  Castle,  declaring  that  the  crisis  required 
the  "anwf  as  well  as  the  prayers  of  all  good  subjects."  And,  for  their 
public  spirit  and  writings  in  defence  of  the  Constitution,  Mr  Young, 
minister  of  Hawick,  and  Mr  Shirra,  of  Kirkcaldy,  received  the  special 
acknowledgments  of  the  Government. 

This  stream  of  prosperity,  however,  was  not  destined'  to  run  without 
interruption.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Associate  Synod,  a  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  application  of  the  religious  clause  in  an  oath  imposed 
in  certain  burghs  in  Scotland.  The  oath  in  form  bound  the  swearer  to 
defend  the  true  religion  as  presently  professed  in  this  realm,  and  author- 
ised by  the  laws  thereof,  and  to  a  renunciation  of  the  religion  called 
Popery.  The  overture,  by  which  this  subject  was  introduced,  was 
repeatedly  discussed,  and  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  has  never 
been  explained.  The  point  involved  was,  whether  the  object  of  the 
oath  was  consistent  with  their  public  testimony.  One  party  contended 
that  the  oath  applied  to  the  true  religion,  and  not  to  the  defective  pro- 
fession of  it  under  the  Revolution  Settlement,  and  might  therefore  be 
sworn  by  Seceders.  The  other  party  maintained  that  a  distinction  could 
not  be  drawn  between  religion  and  the  profession  of  it ;  and  as  the  oath 
in  question,  in  its  natural  connection,  subjected  the  true  religion  to  the 
public  recognition  of  it  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  State,  the  swearer, 
infereatially  at  least,  homologated  the  erastian  settlement  of  1690, 
against  which  the  Secession  testimony  was  specially  laid.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  neither  party  possessed  the  means  of  determining  the  question ; 
and,  in  place  of  quarrelling  among  themselves,  had  they  referred  it  to  the 
legal  authorities  of  the  Crown,  it  might  have  been  settled  at  once  and 
for  ever.  But  a  feeling  of  jealousy  had  taken  possession  of  some  of  the 
leaders ;  the  controversy  became  general  throughout  the  body,  and  was 
brought  to  a  termination  in  17^7  by  a  formal  and  final  separation,  each 
narty  claiming  to  be  the  senuine  representatives  of  the  Secesaon.  Both 
parties  mourned  over  this  sad  breach,  and  the  alienation  which  inevit- 
ably followed  among  those  who  had  long  been  fellow-labourers  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  Like  many  other  events,  however,  which  cannot  be 
commended  in  themselves,  it  was  overruled  for  good,  by  imparting  a 
new  impetus  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Among  those  who  defended  the  oath,  as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Testimony,  Mr  K  Erskine  took  an  active  part.  This  surprised  many 
of  his  brethren  at  the  time ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it  in  one  who 
had  long  watched  over  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  m  their  remotest 
bearings,  with  so  much  anxiety  and  solicitude.  Burghers  and  Anti- 
burghers,  as  the  two  branches  of  the  Secession  were  now  designated, 
laboured  faithfully  in  promoting  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion.  From 
time  to  time,  they  were  deserted  and  discouraged,  by  brethren  falling 
off  into  stagnant  erastianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  undefined  latitudi- 
narianism  on  the  other.  A  goodly  number,  however,  on  both  sides 
braved  all  these  storms  and  temptations,  lived  to  see  the  root  of  bitter- 
ness legally  and  scripturally  removed,  and  now  rejoice  under  the  Original 
Secession  banner. 

The  subject  of  our  narrative  was  now  fast  approaching  to  the  close  of 
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his  earthly  ministry :  the  infinnities  of  adfandn^  years  and  the  doads 
of  OTening  were  uiickening  aroand  him.  His  triab,  as  well  as  his 
battles  for  the  faith,  were  many.  He  had  been  bereayed  of  several 
children ;  of  a  first  and  second  spouse ;  and  of  his  brother  Ralph,  for  whom 
he  had  the  deepest  aflfecUon.  In  the  midst  of  these  afflictions,  we  hear 
him  breathing  out,  ^'Many  of  God's  billows  are  going  over  me,  yet  still  I 
hope  the  Lord  will  command  His  loving*  kindness  in  the  day-time,  and 
His  song  shall  be  wiUi  me  in  the  night."  In  1752  he  had  the  happiness 
to  see  his  nephew,  James  Erskine,  ordained  as  his  collesgue.  His 
strength  was  rapidly  decressing,  but  his  love  to  his  Master's  watk  con- 
tinued unabated.  Shortly  before  his  death,  to  gratify  his  people,  he 
went  from  his  bed  to  the  pulpit,  and  disoourBed  briefly  from  these  words : 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ;'*  and  his  last  sermon  was  preached 
literally  from  his  bed,  to  a  company  assembled  in  his  room,  his  subject 
being  *'  This  God  is  our  Grod  for  ever  and  ever ;  He  will  be  our  guide  even 
unto  death."  To  his  elders  he  said  he  was  resting  his  soul  on  that 
promise,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God."  To  his  family  he  unbosomed  him- 
self in  an  endearing  manner,  mingling  his  dying  counsels  with  the  con- 
solations of  the  gospel :  "  Though  I  die  the  Lord  liveth.  I  have  known 
more  of  God  since  I  came  to  this  bed  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 
On  the  evening  of  2d  January,  1754,  the  night  on  which  he  finished 
his  earthly  career,  his  dau<;hter,  Mrs  Fisher,  was  sitting  by  his  ooudi. 
Looking  up,  he  asked,  '*What  book  is  that,  ray  dear,  you  are  reading?" 
*'  It's  your  sermon,  father,"  she  replied,  "  on  that  text, '  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God.' "  **  Oh,  woman,"  said  the  dying  saint,  '*  that  is  the  beet  sermon 
I  ever  preached."  A  few  minutes  after,  he  requested  the  table  and 
candle  to  be  brought  near  the  bed ;  and  having  shut  his  eyes,  and  laid  his 
hand  under  his  cheek,  he  quietly  breathed  out  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
his  Redeemer,  being  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
fifty-first  of  his  ministry. 

Like  most  public  characters,  Ebeneser  Erskine  had  not  a  few  op- 
ponents while  he  lived,  and  as  many  detractors  after  he  was  gone. 
Because  he  remained  long  in  communion  with  a  church  groaning  under 
the  evils  of  patronage,  he  was  charged  with  inconsistency  in  seceding, 
and  of  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  ambition.  The  facts  of  his  history 
have  long  ago  rebutted  these  accusations.  As  well  might  these  censors 
condemn  Luther,  Knox,  and  other  distinguished  Reformers,  for  separat- 
ing from  the  pollutions  of  Popery,  in  which  they  were  trained.  £rakine, 
from  his  earliest  years,  showed  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  doctrines 
and  piinciples  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  burden  of  his  life  was  Uieir 
reviml.  PerBonally,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  ministry  by  the  door — 
the  call  of  the  people ;  and  his  determined  advocacy  of  that  principle  in 
1732  was  no  new-bom  zeal.  So  early  as  the  year  1717,  we  fina  him 
sternly  opposing  an  intrusion  at  Ballingray,  a  parish  in  his  own  locality. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  Sir  John  Malcolm  invited  a  number 
of  the  parties  interested  to  dinner ;  but,  addressing  Mr  Erskine,  he  said, 
*'  You  are  none  of  us  to-day."  **  Sir  John,"  Mr  £.  courteously  replied, 
«  you  do  me  great  honour.  It  gives  me  the  truest  pleasure  that  in  this 
we  are  agreed ;  for  I  scorn  to  be  one  of  those  who  dare  to  oppress  the 
Christian  people,  and  to  rob  them  of  their  first  principles." 

As  a  high-toned  Presbyterian,  Mr  Erskine  came  short  of  some  of  his 
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brethren  in  the  SeoesBtony  snch  as  Mr  Monerieff  of  Abemethj,  and 
Mr  WOfion  of  Perth,  who  were  the  main  instrnments  in  consolidating 
the  Secession  Testimony,  and  whose  writings  indicate  an  unbending 
adherence  to  the  essential  elements  of  Presbytery.  Mr  Erskine's 
▼iews  were  more  general,  though  he  was  ever  found  on  the  ride  of 
evangelical  truth.  He  was  of  the  non-jnrant  party  in  17 12 ;  a  ^*  Mar- 
rowman'^  in  1717 ;  one  of  those  who  condemned  the  errors  of  Pro- 
fessors Simson  and  Campbell ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  an  nncompro* 
miring  opponent  of  all  the  evils  preyailing  within  the  Church.  As  a 
preacher  he  had  no  superior.  £[is  ardent  and  consistent  piety  has 
never  been  called  in  question ;  and  while,  like  the  best  of  men,  he 
pled  to  many  shortcomings,  taking  him  all  in  all,  Mr  Erskine  is  en- 
titled to  a  chief  place  among  the  eminent  divines  and  reformers  with 
whom  the  Church  in  this  land  has  been  blessed. 
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WITH  EXTRACTS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OP  THE  REV. 
SAJCUEL  RUTHERFORD  OF  ANWOTH,  DAVID  DICKSON  OF  IRVINE,  WIL' 
LIAH  GURNALL  OF  LAVENHAH,  IN  SUFFOLK,  THE  LATE  DR  LOVE  OF 
AKDEBSTON,  GLASGOW,  ETC. 

Im  various  publications,  and  statements  at  public  meetings,  and  also, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  change  that  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes, there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  disparage  a  stated,  educated, 
regular  ministry ;  and  in  defiance  alike  of  all  the  lessons  which  past 
history  teaches,  the  declarations  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  the  warn- 
ings of  eminent  ministers  of  Christ,  we  are  told  by  some  persons  that 
all  hopes  of  the  elevation  and  conversion  of  the  masses,  and  the 
revival  of  religion,  depend  on  the  ministrations  of  laymen,  thus  virtu- 
ally ignoring  both  a  regular  ministry  and  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  Kirk  Sessions  and  other  Church  Courts ;  and  our  streets 
are  placarded  with  flaming  advertisements,  that  "the  converted 
Sweep"— "the  Flesher""—" one  of  the  Eleven  of  all  England"— 
"  the  Fisherman" — "  the  young  Evangelist,"  who,  like  "  Ignorance/' 
as  described  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  "  is  a  very  brisk  lad,"  and  can 
talk  very  plausibly, — will  address  public  meetings  on  the  Revival  of 
Religion. 

The  opinions  of  the  following  eminent  ministers  of  Christ,  it  is 
fondly  hoped,  may,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  tend  to  check  an  evil 
which  is  fraught  with  most  appalling  results,  if  the  future  history  of 
the  Church  is  to  resemble  the  past.  The  first  author  whom  we  quote 
is  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford  of  Anwoth,  from  his  work  on  "  The 
Due  Right  of  Presbyteries,**  published  at  London  in  1644.  After 
enumerating  the  duties  of  ministers,  Rutherford  adds, — 

'*  All  tbeae  duties  cannot  be  done  by  prophets  mot  in  office ;  and  all  these  are 
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dtttiee  of  pttton  t«  d^.  And  to  Uo  priTtto  €lii4ilkBit»  wko  tM  omkwamAmd  to 
cttend  tlreir  own  eatfingft,  were  nnreMonKUo,  and  Mpngnnt  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  proposkion  is  olenr:  no  bmui  cm  prandi  btt  be  who  moot  givo  faiaMlf  to  read- 
ing, ond  most  wotch  and  ipeek  to  Che  frannt  caaa  of  tiM  hearan;  but  wpwaaHy 
iaoli  ptoadiefa  as  ate  the  only  oi^naiy  oaarertori  of  aonb  to  Chnil  mnat  gifo 
fMnidg,  ihaX  the  nrlgfateooB  die  not  in  hie  i^  Now»  to  sa/  «kaA  ufl  them  wen 
tkttUi  incnmbeBt  on  mawAanli,  or^^Eosrv ,  /ukhnen,  tarpoiUrtt  elothier§,  were 
to  mock  the  Word  of  Ood;  and  to  say,  theoa  and  ihaee  onlj  wore  thogatherecm  of  a 
ehaith  and  kingAom  to  Chriat,  were  nnknown  divinil^." 

In  another  passage  Rutherford  states— 

**  It  cannot  be  conolnded  that  tradesmen  and  aiiiflcefe,  void  of  leannng  and  igno- 
rant of  the  Scriptores,  ihoold  preach,  not  for  trial,  or  as  aiming  at  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  but  as  ordinaiy  ministers  for  the  conTorsion  of  sonls  to  the  fidth,  and  that 
without  any  oaUing  of  Uko  Charch,  either  to  the  office,  or  to  the  degree  preparatory 
to  the  office." 

In  chapter  30th  of  "  Truth's  Victory  oyer  Error/'  the  Bev.  David 
Dickson  of  Irvine,  a  ootettporary  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  states  ten 
reasons  in  refutation  of  the  opinion,  *'  That  the  key  of  doctrine,  or  the 
public  preaching  of  the  Word,  is  proper  to  any  nan  furnished  with 
suitable  gifts,  though  not  called  and  sent  to  that  employment.*' 

The  late  I)r  Love  of  Anderston,  Glasgow,  has  left  behind  him  a 
name  eminent  for  high  piety,  sound  judgment,  and  deep  insight  into 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  embodied  in  the  Scriptures.  In  a  sermon, 
entitled  "  The  Spiritual  Bishop,"  preached  and  pnUiahed  by  Dr  Lore 
in  1790,  he  g^ves  utterance  to  sentiments  to  which  it  would  be  well 
if  many  rainiirters  and  others  in  the  present  day  would  take  heed,  it 
is  truly  humbling  and  painful  to  read  the  statements  of  teo  many  on 
this  subject.  The  sermon  was  preached  in  London  on  the  3d  of  FeiU 
ruary,  1790,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  David  Todd.  In  contra^ 
distinction  to  the  rashness  with  which  parties  assume,  and  are  allowed 
by  others  to  assume,  the  office  of  public  teachers,  how  solemn  are  the 
words  of  Dr  Love, — 

"  It  IB  of  more  essential  importance  who  are  the  ministers  of  religion  than  who 
are  ministers  of  State,  or  generals,  or  kings.  Any  meehame  trttde  is  in  general 
BO  defended  by  good  policy  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  an  impostor 
would  play  off  his  arts  in  Tain.  Shall  the  most  sacred  of  all  functions  Ho  open  to 
the  abuse  of  every  intruder? 

"  But  what  is  the  defence  of  the  holy  ministiy  ?  Tlie  power  and  majesty  of  Jeens 
Christ.  He  strikes  the  minds  of  men  with  a  secret  awe,  that  they  dare  not  pre- 
sumptuously break  in  npon  this  oflSce.  In  subordination  te  this,  the  minlitiy  k 
defended  by  that  order  of  chureh  goremment  which  Christ  hath  instituted,  and  by 
the  religious  wisdom  and  holy  fear  of  Christian  societies. 

"  What  shall  we  think  of  the  state  of  thiegs  when  this  gnard  is  withdrawn,  and 
when,  by  a  ooncnrrmoe  of  evil  drounstanoes,  the  pulpit  becomea,  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  a  common  profisne  place  ?  Once  in  a  hundred  years,  a  Mr  Bnnyan  may  lift 
his  head,  and  by  his  irregular,  but  humble  and  pious  <effnnons,  affront  the  noe  of 
learned  hypociitea.  Bnt  what  must  be  the  consequences  of  making  it  an  otdmaty 
practice  to  dignify  ignoiance,  pride,  and  enthusiasm,  with  the  honoun  due  to  those 
divine  endowments  which  distinguish  the  true  spiritual  teacher  ?  However  good 
the  intentions  of  some  men  may  he,  the  designs  of  Satan  in  mattera  of  this  kind. 
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md  the  1000688  of  his  deaigns,  are  freqaentljr  too  maDifest.  Is  it  not  a  (okea  of  the 
retirmo  gt/ory  of  Ood,  and  of  the  approach  of  pablio  desolating  calamities,  when 
this  '  abomination  of  desoktion  * — an  illiterate,  atHf-created,  and  self-conceited  minis- 
try — stands  approved  in  the  holy  place  ?" 

While  transcribing  the  preceding  extracts,  we  have  received  a  letter 
firom  a  minister^  £rom  which  we  give  the  following  quotation : — "  I 
am  pestered  here  with  applications  from  lay-preachers  from  all  qnar- 
ters:  their  name  hoe  become  legion  J*  The  mason,  the  tailor,  the 
baker,  the  shoemaker,  the  qnack  doctor,  the  wandering  beggar,  &c. 
&c.,  have  all  virtually  assumed  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and,  strange 
to  tell,  have  been  followed  by  numerous  and  admiring  hearers,  who 
do  not,  in  general,  deem  it  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration  to 
inquire  what  the  moral  character  of  these  preachers  is  and  has  been, 
and  whether  they  preach  truth  or  error. 

What  would  Butherford,  Dickson,  and  Love  have  felt  and  said, 
had  they  been  told  that  such  scenes  would  have  been  witnessed  and 
encouraged  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

We  may  also  state  that  in  a  work  on  *'  Peace  and  Unity,"  which 
appears  in  nearly  all  the  collected  editions  of  Bunyan's  works,  the 
anthor  denounces,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  rash  assumption  of  the 
ministerial  office  by  unqualified  persons,  and  insists  that  the  churches 
should  ckoQse  out  men  of  knowledge,  who  may  be  able  to  keep  them 
from  being  shattered  and  scattered  with  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  and 
that  those  ehosen  ''  should  be  men  of  courage,  to  govern  the  Church." 

Banyan's  own  call  to  the  ministry  was  in  harmony  with  these 
counsels.  It  was  with  profound  humility^  and  only  after  repeated  and 
earnest  calls  addressed  to  him  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, that  Bnnyan  at  length  agreed  to  assume  the  ministerial  office. 
The  call  of  Bunyan  to  the  ministry,  and  his  compliance  with  it,  are 
in  fall  accordance  with  the  warnings  of  Dr  Love.  Bunyan 's  ministry 
was  not  self-created. 

In  a  sermon  entitled  "  Man's  Beligion,"  by  Dr  Love,  published  by 
John  Wilson,  Rothesay,  the  following  striking  passage  occurs : — 

"  If  yon  consider  the  history  of  this  man  (Saul,  King  of  Israel),  1  Sam.  ix.,  you 
will  observe  a  very  fair  and  promising  outset,  and  a  goodly  counterpart  of  some  of 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  By  and  by  he  begins  to  look  suspicious — ^he  presumes 
apoQ  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  encroaches  upon  tlie  dignity  of  the  priestly  office. 
▲  small  offence  seemingly,  the  breaking  through  a  little  form  in  a  pressing  exi- 
gence, and  done,  too,  with  reluctance, — '  I  forced  myself,  and  offered  a  burnt-offer- 
bg,' — a  small  offence  seepiingly  indeed,  and  what  few  of  the  professora  of  religion 
would  jnake  any  ado  abont  But  through  this  small  chink  the  enlightened  prophet 
Samael  soon  discovered  the  rottenness  of  his  heart.  By  and  by  Saul  rebelled  a 
little  more  wantonly ; — afterwards  the  secret  deviltshness  of  his  spirit  brake  out 
upon  David ;  alienation  from  God,  a  formal  consulting  with  the  Devil,  and  self- 
mnider,  conclude  his  life.  This  and  other  examples  are  not  recorded  in  vain.  The 
effect  of  them  upon  upright  minds  is  to  make  them  tremble  to  the  very  foundation, 
lest  there  should  turn  ont  in  themselves  some  secret  and  ruinous  flaw.  This  pro- 
duces  watohfulness,  self-searohtng,  and  an  earnest  pursuit  after  a  firm  assurance  of 
saving  grace ;  and  he  who  is  a  stranger  to  such  trembling  I  would  not  give  much 
for  hia  profession  of  religion,  though  he  should  talk  and  prai/t  or  even  preach,  like 
an  angel.    '  He  that  trusteth  to  his  own  heart,*  says  Solomon,  '  is.a  fool.^ 
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This  discourse  on  "  Man*a  Religion "  was  preached  from  Jer.  xii. 
2 — "  Thou  art  near  in  their  month,  and  far  from  their  reins ;"  and  Dr 
LoYO  remarks, — 

"  The  words  of  the  text  are  introduced  to  cat  short  the  false  preteaoes  of  iaJse 
professors,  as  thoagh  the  prophet  were  dealing  tooliarshly  with  persons  whose  for- 
ward and  respectable  profession  was  a  testimony  of  their  being  none  of  the  enemies 
of  Ood.  This  prophet,  in  an  appeal  to  God  himself,  boldly  expresses  the  jodgment 
which  he  had  too  good  reason  to  form  of  all  their  load  claims  to  an  interest  in  God. 
*  Thou  art  near  in  their  month/  says  he,  'and  far  from  their  reins.*"* 

In  Gnmairs  work  on  the  "  Christian  Armour,"  published  and 
preached  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  are  many  striking  allu- 
sions to  the  incalculable  evils  which,  in  the  course  of  nearly  twelve 
short  years,  resulted  from  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  what  Dr 
Love  most  appropriately  styles  ^^  a  self-crecUed  ministry.^  Guroall, 
like  Dr  Love,  anticipated,  as  the  fruit  of  these  evils,  "  the  retiring 
glory  of  God,  and  public  desolating  judgments."  The  history  of 
Britain  from  1661  to  1688  contains  melancholy  confirmation  how 
well-founded  the  fears  of  Gumall  were;  and  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  GnrnalVs  discourses,  published  in  August,  1661,  contains 
warnings  worthy  of  serious  and  prayerful  consideration  in  1861 : — 

''  Consult  with  thy  faithful  guides  whom  God  hath  set  over  thee  in  His  Chnrch. 
Thoagh  people  are  uot  to  pin  their  faith  on  the  minister*s  sleeve,  yet  they  are  to  '  seeifc 
iht  law  at  his  mouth;  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts*  (Mai.  ii  7). 
Christ  directs  His  Idds  for  their  safety,  that  they  turn  not  aside  into  bye-paUia  of 
error,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  false  teaohera  (those  cheating  companioos) ;  thai 
they  go  *  forth  by  the  footsieps  of  the  floekt  and  feed  beside  the  shepherds'  tents ' 
(Song  of  Solomon,  i.  8).  The  Devil  knows  too  well ;  send  away  the  shepherd,  and 
he  may  soon  catch  the  sheep.  And  these  times  prove  sadly  that  he  is  not  mis- 
taken. When  were  people*s  affeotions  more  withdrawn  finom  their  ministen  ?  And 
when  were  their  judgments  more  poisoned  with  error  ?  Of  what  sort,  I  pray,  are 
those  that  have  been  trepanned  into  dangerous  errora  in  our  late  unhappy  times  ? 
Have  they  not  most  this  brand  upon  them  ?  Are  they  not  such  who  wonld  sooner 
hearken  to  a  stranger  (may  be  a  Jesuit  in  a  buff  coat,  or  with  a  blue  apron  before 
him  ?) — seek  to  any  mount^HMnk  that  comes  they  know  not  whence  ;  is  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow — than  to  their  own  ministers,  who  fear  God,  have  the  rale  over 
them,  and  watch  for  their  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account  to  God  for  them — 
yea,  whom,  from  many  years'  experience  in  life  and  doctrine,  they  have  found  able 
and  &ithful  ?  In  the  fear  of  God,  consider  this :  They  are  not  your  ministen  (I 
speak  as  to  the  most)  in  their  pulpits  and  public  ministry,  but  these  hucksters  and 
quack-salvers  in  corners  practising  upon  you,  that  have  privily  brought  in  damnable 
doctrines,  and  leavened  so  great  a  lump  of  people  in  the  nation  with  sour  and  onsound 
doctrine.  If  thou  wouldest,  therefore,  be  preserved  from  error,  make  use,  as  of  the 
sword  of  the  Word  in  thy  own  hand,  so  of  the  holy  skill  that  God  hath  given  thy 
faithful  minister  for  thy  defence.  Wait  on  his  public  ministir,  praying  for  Divine 
assistance  to  be  poured  down  on  him,  and  a  Divine  blessing,  from  his  labours,  to  h\[ 

*  We  would  ask  those  who  countenance  and  enconrage  self-ereated  ministers,  if 
they  are  prepared  to  tolerate  self-created,  and,  it  may  be,  immoral  and  heretical 
self-created  elders  and  deacons?  and  we  would  ask  those  who  complain  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  civil  magistrate  and  the  judges  of  the  land  in  mattere  purely 
spiritual,  on  what  ground  of  scri^ural  principle  they  are  prepared  to  justify  the 
virtual  assumption  of  the  ministerial  nffice  by  lajmen  ? 
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on  ifayeeir.  If  at  anj  time  thou  art  in  the  dark  conoemiog  his  message,  resort  to 
him,  and  I  dare  promise  thee  (if  be  answers  his  name,  and  be  a  faithfiil  minister  of 
the  gospel,)  an  easy  access  and  hearty  welcome  to  him — only  come  to  leam,  not 
cayi] ;  to  have  thy  conscience  satisfied,  not  any  itch  of  vain  cariosity  rubbed."* 

In  1657,  Onrnall  pathetically  exclaims — 

"  An  unhappy  change,  Qod  knows  it  is,  to  have  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  re* 
moved,  and  to  be  left  swollen  up  with  pride,  erroTf  and  W}ertim8fn,  Again,  we 
are  a  people  who  have  made  more  pretensions  to  righteousness  and  holiness  than 
our  fore&thers  ever  did.  What  else  meant  the  many  prayers  to  Qod  and  petitions 
to  man  for  reformation  ?  What  interpretation  conld  a  charitable  heart  make  of  our 
putting  ourselves  under  the  bond  of  a  covenant  (in  1640)  to  endeavonr  for  personal 
reibrmation,  and  then  national,  but  that  we  meant  in  earnest  to  be  a  more  righteous 
nation  than  ever  before  ?  This  made  such  a  loud  report  in  foreign  parts,  that  our 
neighbour  churches  were  set  a-wondering  to  think  what  these  glorious  beginnings 
might  ripen  to ;  so  that  now  (having  put  forth  these  leaves,  and  told  both  Qod  and 
man  by  them  what  fruit  was  to  be  looked  for  from  us,)  our  present  state  must  needs 
be  nigh  unto  cursing,  for  disappointing  the  just  expectations  of  both.  Nothing  can 
save  the  life  of  this  our  nation,  or  lengthen  out  its  tranquillity  in  meroy  to  it,  but 
the  recovery  of  the  much  decayed  power  of  holiness.  This,  as  a  spring  of  new 
blood  to  a  weak  body,  would,  though  almost  a-dying,  revive  it,  and  procnre  many 
happy  days — ^yea,  more  happy  days  to  come  over  its  head  than  yet  it  hath  seen  ; 
but,  alas !  as  we  are  degenerating  from  bad  to  worse,  we  do  but  die  lingeringly ; 
every  day  we  fetch  our  breath  shorter  and  shorter ;  if  the  sword  should  be  but 
drawn  again  among  us,  we  have  hardly  strength  to  hold  out  another  fit." 

The  warningB  of  Rutherford,  DicksoD,  and  others,  highly  appreei- 
ated  and  nobly  seconded  by  the  pious  people  of  Scotland  during  the 
same  period,  from  1640  to  1661,  enabled  Scotland  to  meet  the  storm 
of  persecution  which  fell  on  the  British  churches  after  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  by  her  noble  army  of  martyrs,  who  fearlessly 
unforled  the  Banner  of  the  Goyenant  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  while, 
alas !  during  the  same  period,  the  dark  forebodings  of  Gumall  were 
painfully  realized  to  &  great  extent  in  England,  which  had  no  such 
clood  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  as  Scotland. 

If  a  storm  of  persecution  burst  on  the  British  churches  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  seems  no  prospect  of  there  being  found  such  an 
army  of  witnesses  as  Scotland  had  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
testify,  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  die  for  the  truth ;  and  it  is  painful  to 
think  that  too  many,  who  are  willing,  like  the  Pharisees  in  the  first 
century,  to  build  and  garnish  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  of  former 
ages,  are  prepared  to  treat  with  lordly  contempt,  or  as  matters  of  in- 
difference, the  truths  and  principles  for  which  reformers  and  martyrs 
testified,  suffered,  and  died. 

In  reference  both  to  doctrine  and  morals  in  Britain,  there  is  much 

*  While  this  article  has  been  preparing  for  publication,  a  very  seasonable  and 
faithful  letter  has  been  published  by  the  I^v.  Mr  Nixon  of  Montrose,  in  reference 
to  the  fearful  evils  that  have  arisen  in  Montrose  and  the  neighbourhood  from  similar 
causes.  From  what  we  know,  many  other  places  have  had  experience  of  the  same 
evils  as  Mr  N.  deplores ;  and  the  continuance  and  prevalence  of  the  causes  that 
have  led  to  these  sad  results,  will  eventually  terminate,  not  only  in  preventing  any 
real  rerival  of  religion,  but  leave  the  churohes  and  the  country  in  a  far  worse  condi- 
tion than  they  were  preriously. 
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caloolated  to  excite  ibe  most  anxious  forebodings ;  and  professedly  to 
arrest  and  oheok  these  eyils,  nnions,  founded  on  the  grossest  latitadi- 
narian  principles,  are  advocated,  and  pressed  with  an  energy  and 
tyranny,  both  in  the  Colonies  and  Britain,  that  will  brook  no  delay — 
no  opposition ;  and  the  advocates  for  the  truth,  as  embodied  in  the 
Westminster  Standards,  dissenting  from  sach  unhallowed  unions,  are 
spoken  of  by  Doctors  of  Divinity,  who  profess  to  be  zealous  for  the 
revival  of  religion,  as  most  unreasonable,  uncharitable,  and  crotchety 
persons,  worthy  only  to  be  treated  with  contempt — their  resolute 
adherence  to  principle  should  meet  with  no  sympathy,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  browbeat  and  crush  them.  And,  alas  I  this 
treatment  of  the  adherents  to  principle  is  displayed  by  churches,  and 
ministers  of  churches,  professing  to  be  the  zealous  friends  of  dvil 
and  religious  liberty. 

What  the  Inquisitor,  the  stem  adherent  to  '*  Black  Prelacy,"  and 
the  Erastian  Civil  Courts  often  endeavoured  in  vain  to  accomplish,  is 
now  being  done  by  those  who  profess  to  be  zealous  for  God's  glory ; 
and  while  the  friends  of  truth  are  dealt  with  in  this  cruel  manner  by 
their  former  brethren,  the  advocates,  and  publishers,  and  preachers  of 
error  are  not  only  to  be  connived  at,  but  treated  with  special  honour 
and  distinction.  A  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
religion  in  Britain  and  the  Colonies  will  amply  corroborate  the  accu- 
racy of  the  preceding  remarks,  and  many  unmistakeable  tokens  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  cloudy  and  dark  days ;  but  we  would  earnestly 
implore  all  who  know  and  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  not  to  be 
discouraged,  and  to  live  nearer  than  ever  to  the  Lord,  fearlessly  ad- 
hering, amid  much  opposition  and  reproach,  to  the  good  "  old  paths," 
and  keeping  the  word  of  Christ's  "patience,"  in  the  assurance  that,  if 
faithful  to  Him,  He  will  keep  them  "  from  the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth"(Rev.  iii.  10). 


fatws  t0  %  mtm. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OP  THE   "  OHIQINAL  SECBSSIOlf  MAOAZIVE.** 

SiBB, — Having  lately  taken  ap  a  small  volame  of  "  Lectures  delivered  in  Edinburgh, 
at  the  request  of  the  Volnntary  Church  Association,"  I  was  not  a  little  astonished 
to  find  a  very  serioas  charge  brought  agunst  the  framers  and  approvers  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  writer — the  Rev.  James  Robertson — after 
some  remarks  about  the  Puritans,  who,  he  says,  "  in  general  were  enthusiasts — 
t.e.,  too  much  under  the  influence  of  mere  feeUng,'* — states  of  the  Covenanters, 
**  Qroaning  under  intolerance,  they  usurped  the  liberty  of  being  intolerant  in  their 
turn."  One  great  end  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  to  extirpate  Prelacy 
by  the  sword.  This  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome.**  The  writer 
of  the  "  Catholic  Vindicator,**  in  his  controversy  with  Mr  M'Qavin,  brings  a  similar 
charge  against  the  Covenanters ;  and  as  I'  think  the  reply  and  remarks  of  Mr 
M'Gayin  are  as  applicable  to  the  charge  of  the  PresbyteriaQ  as  to  that  of  the 
Papist,  I  transcribe  them  from  the  "  Protestant,**  page  635—"  This  brings  me/' 
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says  Mr  M'Qayin,  "  to  a  more  serioas  chaiige  agaiost  the  '  Vindicaior*  himself  than 
that  of  concealing  the  troth.  It  is  the  assertion  of  a  downright  folsehood."  In 
No.  6,  ool.  80,  he  thns  writes :  '*  By  the  terms  of  the  Solemn  Leagne  and  Covenant 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  Covenanters  andertook  to  extirpate  all  PapUte  by  force 
qfarms"  I  qnestion  if  ever  the  Church  of  Bome  produced  a  more  impudent  for- 
gery. The  words  of  that  solemn  document  are — "  II.  That  wo  shall  in  like  manner, 
without  respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popeiy,  Prelacy  (of  which 
a  description  is  given  in  a  long  parenthesis),  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profane- 
nesa,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of 
godlineaa,  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive 
of  their  plagues,  and  that  the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  His  name  one  in  the  three 
kingdoms."  There  is  not  a  word  about  arms,  or  the  force  of  arms,  in  the  whole 
deed,  and  the  above  is  all  that  it  contains  about  extirpation.  What  a  face  of  brass, 
therefore,  must  that  man  have  who  can  write  such  a  falsehood !  Again,  the  Cove- 
nanters did  not  engage  to  extirpate  Pa/pUts^  as  the  "  Vindicator*'  falsely  asserts ;  it 
was  Popery  that  was  the  object  of  their  hostility,  as  it  ought  to  be  of  every  honest 
man.  These  things  are  as  distinguishable  as  a  man  and  his  errors ;  and  the  word 
extirpate^  when  applied  to  principles,  not  only  does  not  imply  force  of  arms,  but 
cannot  imply  such  a  thing.  According  to  Dr  Johnson,  it  signifies  ''  to  root  out,  to 
eradicate,  to  excind."  Who  ever  heard  of  cutting  off  or  killing  thoughts  by  a  sword 
or  any  other  material  weapon  ?  To  extirpate,  in  reference  to  error,  is  no  more  than 
to  supplant  iidse  principles  by  true  ones,  by  means  of  reason  and  ailment 

A   COSSTAMT  BeADBB. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  DRUNKARD? 

SiBS, — Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask — Does  any  one  need  to  be  asked  or  to  be  in- 
formed what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  drunkard  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  need  to  be 
informed  on  this  subject.  I  meet  with  many  intelligent  and  strictly  sober  persons 
who  do  not  know  what  constitutes  a  drunkard ;  and  I  have  the  work  of  a  celebrated 
moral  philosopher,  who,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  know  what  constituted  a  drunkard. 
Paley  commences  the  chapter  on  drunkenness,  in  his  "  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy," thus — "  Drunkenness  is  either  actual  or  habitual,  just  as  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  drank,*  and  another  to  be  a  drunkard.'*  In  penning  this  statement,  the  Doctor 
seems  to  have  followed  public  opinion,  without  inquiring  whether  it  was  well 
founded  or  not  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  drunk,  and  another  to  be  a 
drunkard,  we  may  ask  those  who  hold  this  opinion — ^and  they  are  very  numerous — 
How  often  must  a  person  be  drunk  before  it  is  proper  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  drunk- 
ard ?  How  many  repetitions  of  the  base  act  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  odious 
character  ?  And  it  is  presumed  they  will  find  it  somewhat  puzzling  to  give  a  satis* 
factory  answer.  The  distinction  made  between  being  drunk  and  being  a  drunkard, 
if  applied  to  any  other  species  of  wickedness,  would  be  regarded  as  involving  a 
palpiid>le  absurdity.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  moralist  who  would  teach  that 
it  was  one  thing  to  worship  a  false  god,  or  to  worship  the  true  God  by  images,  and 
another  to  be  an  idolater — one  thing  to  swear  falsely,  and  another  to  be  peijured — 
one  thing  to  work  or  play  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  another  to  be  a  Sabbath  breaker 
— one  thing  to  take  away  life  deliberately  and  wilfully,  and  another  to  be  a  mur- 
derer— one  thing  to  commit  fornication  or  adultery,  and  another  to  be  a  fornicator 
or  adulterer — one  thing  to  steal  or  cheat,  and  another  to  be  a  thief  or  a  swindler  ? 

*  The  term  '*  drunk  **  indicates  the  state  of  inebriation,  without  regard  to  fre- 
miency;  while  the  term  ''drunkard**  denotes  the  hahit  of  intemperance. -r-i^. 
0.  S.  M. 
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What  rule  in  logic  is  it  that  warnmts  a  diBtinctioa  in  rafarenoe  to  one  Tice  that 
will  not  apply  to  any  other  ?  The  reason  of  the  diatinction,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
he  dmnk,  and  another  to  he  a  dmnkard,  seems  to  he  that  dmnkenneas,  owing  to  its 
Irequency,  and  the  respectahility  of  many  who  are  known  to  he  occasionally  and 
even  frequently  drunk,  has  hecome  a  sort  of  favourite  in  puhlio  estimatioD,  and  is 
considered  entitled  to  a  lenity  which  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  extend  to  any 
other  crime.  From  these  considerations,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  distinctton  nnder 
consideration  is  altogether  without  foundation,  and  that  it  is  not  leas  miachieTous 
than  fallacious.  If  it  he  indeed  one  thing  to  he  drunk,  and  another  to  he  a  drunk* 
ard,  and  if  it  has  not  yet  heen  decided  how  many  repetitions  of  the  act  is  neceassry 
to  constitute  the  character,  who  will  take  with  the  charge  that  he  is  a  dmnkard  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  contrive  a  salvo  better  calculated  to  quiet,  and  even  to  sear,  the 
conscience  of  a  tippler?  The  awful  threatenings  denounced  in  the  Word  of  God 
against  drunkards  may  be  sounded  in  his  ears  Sabbath  after  Sabhath;  but  he 
knows  how  to  evade  their  force,  for  they  are  not  applicable  to  him,  but  to  dmnkardL 
And  should  any  friend,  having  his  best  interest  deeply  at  heart,  be  so  faithful  as  to 
tender  a  friendly  reproof,  and  remind  him  that  by  his  conduct  he  was  classing  him- 
self with  the  vilest  and  basest  of  characters— such  as  are  declared  "  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God," — it  is  very  probable  he  would  indignantly  inform  his  friend 
that  he  was  quite  mistaken ;  for  although  it  was  true  that  he  sometimes  got  drunk, 
yet  he  was  not  a  drunkard.  How  often  do  we  hear  persons  unblnshingly  admit 
their  having  been  a  good  deal  the  worse  of  drink  on  certain  occasions,  who  would 
feel  highly  insulted  if  stigmatized  as  drunkards.  And  why  ?  Because,  with  Dr 
Paley,  they  believe  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  drunk,  and  another  to  he  a  dronkard. 
Faith  is  not  more  effective  as  a  shield  to  the  Christian,  in  warding  off  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked,  than  is  the  distinction  under  remark  a  shield  to  the  tippler, 
who  gets  dmnk  occasionally,  in  warding  off  the  arrows  of  conviction. 

While  making  these  remarks  on  the  passage  quoted  from  Paley,  I  may  mention, 
as  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  chapter  on  drunkenness  as  a  whole,  that  it  was 
inserted  entire,  without  note  or  comment,  in  the  ChriHian  Magazine  for  July, 
1797.  The  chapter  contains  many  excellent  remarks  on  drunkenness,  and  many 
useful  suggestions  and  directions  to  drunkards  and  their  relatives.  Although  we 
cannot  separate  the  idea  of  criminal  from  the  commission  of  crime,  we  can  dxs* 
tinguish  between  one  who  is  guilty  of  one  or  of  a  few  crimes  from  one  who  is  habit 
and  repute.  Dr  Paley  says  "  that  there  is  a  difference  between  convivial  intem- 
perance and  that  solitary  sottishness  which  waits  neither  for  company  nor  invita- 
tion.'* Following  this  hint,  I  would  classify  drunkards  thus— The  actual  drunkard, 
the  solitary  dronkard,  and  the  social  drunkard.  By  an  actual  dmnkard,  I  mean 
one  who  is  drank  in  reality.  The  man  or  woman  who  deliberately  drinks  any 
liquor  until  he  or  she  is  drank,  knowing  that  if  taken  to  excess  it  will  intoxicate,  is 
actually  and  in  reality  a  drankard,  as  really  as  the  person  who  steals  is  a  thief. 
"  Once  drank  in  a  lifetime  is  once  too  often."  I  repeat  it — the  person  who  is 
once  drank  by  his  own  deliberate  act  is  a  drankard,  and  ought  to  he  regarded  as 
such,  until  he  gives  evidence  of  his  repentance  by  actual  sobriety.  When  he  does 
so,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  apply  the  odious  epithet  to  him.  The  solitary, 
sottish  drankard  need  not  be  described.  He  is  too  well  known  ;  and  the  epithet 
"drankard"  is  seldom  applied  to  any  other.  Social  and  convivial  drankards  may  be 
distinguished  into  occasional  and  periodical.  Occasional  drankards  are  those  who 
can  never  meet  with  their  convivial  jolly  companions  without  having  a  '*  friendly 
glass,"  and  who  sit  over  that  glass  for  hours,  babbling  nonsense.  These  pereoos 
are  labouring  under  a  palpable  and  fatal  delusion  by  supposing  they  are  not  drank- 
ards.   There  is  just  the  same  difference  between  them  and  the  habitual  sot,  that 
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there  is  belween  Uie  thief  who  steals  onljr  now  »od  theOi  and  him  who  is  habit  and 
repute  a  thie^  or  who  lives  by  stealing.  Periodical  drunkards  are  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  getting  drunk  at  regular  recurring  intervals — such  as  convivial  partiee 
at  elections  and  public  dinners;  on  market-days,  on  fair-days,  at  races,  and 
on  new-yearVday ;  or  when  they  have  snug  social  parties  at  their  own  or  their 
neighbour's  houses.  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  periodical  drunkards  that 
claims  particular  notice — I  mean  those  fanners  and  country  tradesmen  who  are 
sober  and  steady  every  day  of  the  week  except  the  market-day,  but  who  never  leave 
town  sober  on  that  day,  and  who,  perhaps,  would  not  leave  it  till  next  day  if  their 
wives  did  not  accompany  them,  and  encourage  them  home.  I  shall  mention 
only  one  other  class, — ^the  cool,  calculating,  philosophical  drunkard,  who  is  never 
seen  the  worse  of  liquor  during  business  hours,  but  who  seldom,  if  ever,  goes  sober 
to  bed.  Those  who  form  this  class  of  drunkards — for  drunkards  they  are,  notwith- 
standing their  "  cautious,  prudeut,  solf-contror' — are  persons  holding  oflSces  of  publio 
trust,  managers  of  public  works,  clerks,  shopmen,  &c. ;  in  short,  those  who  must  be 
sober  during  business  hours,  or  lose  their  situations.  Although  drunkards  may  be 
classified  as  above,  let  it  be  carefully  noticed,  that  all  drunkards,  whether  actual, 
solitary,  or  social,  occasional,  periodical,  or  habitual,  are  only  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  and  although,  like  varieties  among  plants  and  animals,  they  sometimes  run 
80  into  each  other,  or  the  shades  of  difference  may  be  so  faint  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  say  what  class  they  belong  to,  this  is  of  very  little  consequence  when  we  know 
the  species  to  which  they  belong.  Whatever  is  true  of  a  species,  is  true  of  every 
▼ariety,  and  even  every  individual  of  that  species.  Now,  there  is  one  thing  true  of 
the  q>ec]es  of  sinners  denominated  drunkards,  which  we  would  earnestly  entreat 
every  individual  of  the  species  seriously  to  consider,  and  that  is — that,  continuing 
drunkards,  not  one  of  them  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Gbd.  Is  the  reader  a 
drunkard  f  If  he  is,  let  him  remember,  that,  continuing  to  live  a  drunkard,  he  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  die  a  drunkard,  and,  dying  a  drunkard,  he  will  perish  eternally  as  a 
drunkard. 

Let  the  reader  carefully  ponder  the  following  passages  of  Scripture,  and  let  him  then 
say  whether  the  distinction  that  has  occasioned  these  remarks  be  well  founded  or 
safe : — Luke,  zxi.  34 — "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be 
overcharged  with  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  that  day 
come  upon  you  unawares."  See  1  Kings,  xvi.  8,  9,  10 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10 — '*  Know 
ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Be  not  deceived  : 
neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adalterors,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusera  of  them« 
selves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  dbunkaedb,  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Ood."  Gal.  v.  19-21 — "Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these :  Adultery,  .  .  .  murders,  dbuhkenness,  revellings,  and  such 
like :  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they 
which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Eph.  v.  18 — "And 
be  not  DRUNK  vrith  wine,  wherein  is  excess ;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit" 

A  Friend  of  Temperance. 
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Educational  enierpriseB  furnish  a  leading  topic  of  the  age.  Upon 
these  the  most  superficial  thinkers  feel  qualified  to  speak  as  oracles. 
With  many  modem  pbilanthropistSy  education  is  the  panacea  for  ail 
our  social  evils.     Having  found  crime  very  frequently  associated  with 
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ignorance,  the  hasty  conclnsioD  is  drawn,  that  if  the  ignorance  coold 
be  removed,  the  crime  would  disappear.  Hence  the  general  cry, 
^'Educate  the  masses/'  without  much  regard  to  the  nature  of  that 
education  from  which  so  much  is  to  be  expected.  It  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  crime  among  the  educated 
classes — yea,  of  crimes  which  could  not  be  perpetrated  but  for  its  aid. 
The  fact  is  oyerlooked  that  there  have  been  in  ancient  times,  and 
there  are  in  modem  times,  educated  nations,  whose  personal,  domestic, 
and  social  immorality  are  rampant.  Secular  education  cannot  restrain 
the  corruptions  of  fallen  humanity,  though  it  may  to  a  certain  extent 
prevent  some  of  their  grosser  manifestations.  As  matters  stand  in 
our  own  country,  secular  education  gets  the  credit  of  much  that  ougbt 
to  be  ascribed  to  collateral  religious  training. 

The  education  which  alone  can  meet  the  wants  of  this  age,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  age,  is  that  moral  and  religious  education  which  is  based  upon, 
and  regulated  by,  the  Word  of  God.  This  education  Scotland  once 
enjoyed.  Towards  this  the  energies  of  all  classes  were  directed,  and 
to  this  may  be  attributed  the  position  which  she.  occupies  among  the 
nations. 

But  where  did  this  education  begin,  and  where  was  it  oonsam- 
mated  ?  It  began  in  the  family,  it  was  superintended  by  the  Church, 
and  aided  by  the  State.  It  was  not  the  family  alone,  nor  the  Church 
alone,  nor  the  State  alone;  but  all  in  combination  and  in  harmony.  In 
the  family  its  foundations  were  laid.  In  the  public  school  its  princi- 
ples were  duly  fostered.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Church  its  fair 
proportions  were  ultimately  developed ;  while  the  State  was  at  once 
the  guardian  of  its  privileges,  and  the  contributor  to  its  efficiency. 
Without  the  Reformation  schools,  the  Reformation  Church  would  have 
been  divested  of  half  her  power  for  the  extension  and  transmission  of  di- 
vine truth.  Without  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church  and  State,  even 
the  Reformation  schools  would  have  utterly  failed  in  effecting  their  pri- 
mary design,  or  in  meeting  the  wants  of  the  community.  They  were 
efficient  just  because  they  were  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  fallen 
humanity,  and  because  they  concentrated  the  care  and  the  support  of 
the  various  parties  lying  under  primary  responsibility.  "  The  godly 
upbringing  of  the  young''  was  the  grand  design  of  the  educationists  of 
the  Reformation  periods ;  and  the  result  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation, 
but  of  history. 

In  modern  times  the  primary  object  is  changed.  Learning,  rather 
than  godly  training,  is  the  leading  design,  while  the  relative  respon- 
sibility of  the  various  parties  is  utterly  ignored.  Party  strife  and 
jealousy,  both  in  Church  and  State,  have  subverted  the  normal  sense 
of  personal  and  relative  responsibility.  One  party  would  throw  the 
entire  responsibility  of  religious  education  upon  the  parents  or  the 
Church.  Another  class  would  cast  the  entire  burden  and  responsibility 
upon  the  State ;  while  not  a  few,  in  ignorant  zeal,  would  take  the 
matter  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents.  It  is  sad  that  the 
jealousy  of  churches  and  politicians  should  render  the  establishment  of 
a  system  at  once  national  and  scriptural  next  to  impossible.  In  the 
organization  of  society  at  the  Reformation,  the  family,  the  church,  and 
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the  nation,  were  recognized,  in  their  moral  relations  and  responsibilitiea, 
as  forming  one  grand  whole — a  Christian  community.  The  interests  of 
each  were  regaled  in  their  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  relations  the  national  system  of  education  was 
reared.  The  relative  responsibility  of  no  party  was  ignored  ;  neither 
did  one  usurp  the  province  of  another.  Parental  responsibility  de- 
manded that  die  education  of  the  young  should  be  adapted  to  their  spi- 
ritual well-being,  while  the  Church,  through  her  courts,  judged  of  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  State  tendered  her  aid  for  their  tem- 
poral support. 

But  now  the  foundations  are  out  of  course.  The  three  primary 
and  permanent  departments  of  social  organization  seem  as  if  in  conflict. 
The  rights  of  parents  are  ignored,  while  the  supervision  of  the  Chuixsh 
is  subverted,  and  the  aid  furnished  by  the  State  is  made  the  basis  of 
civil  domination.  There  are  some  who  would  educate  the  people 
at  the  public  expense,  and  thus  reduce  all  in  this  matter  to  the  position 
of  paupers.  For  this  there  is  no  warrant  either  human  or  divine. 
There  are  some  who  would  deny  all  public  aid  to  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. This  springs  from  defective  or  perverted  views  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  State.  There  are  others  who  would  transfer  or 
leave  the  charge  of  education  entirely  to  the  Church ;  but,  as  matters 
stand,  this  is  to  introduce  and  perpetuate  sectarian  strife.  From  these 
conflicting  ideas  arise  the  present  confusion.  To  these  may  be  at- 
tribnted  the  modern  compromising  spirit  of  legislation,  by  which  the 
landmarks  are  removed,  and  the  whole  basis  of  education  is  being  re- 
duced to  a  mere  matter  of  expediency.  The  recent  Educational  Act  for 
Scotland  is  alike  defended  by  its  friends,  and  condemned  by  its  enemies, 
as  a  compromise — a  supposed  compromise  of  parties,  but,  in  reality,  a 
surrender  of  birthright  privileges.  In  the  attempt  to  upset  denomina- 
tional influence,  the  actual  superintendence  of  the  Church — yea,  ofaU 
Churches — ^has  been  overthrown.  It  is  true  that  the  parish  minister 
has  still  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  parochial  teacher ;  but  all  the 
other  ministers  are  excluded  from  any  influence,  and  even  the  patrons 
from  any  power  of  expulsion.  That  power  is  transferred  to  the  Sheriff 
in  matters  touching  morality,  and  to  the  Home  Secretary  in  matters 
touching  doctrine.  The  choice  is  that  of  a  restricted  patronage — the 
expulsion  a  legal  process.  True,  there  are  public  examinators  of  can- 
didates ;  but  the  source  from  whence  they  emanate  affords  no  security 
for  the  religious  qualification.  We  presume  that  these  examinations 
will  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  the  test  formally  applied — viz.,  a  mere 
negcUion  of  doctrine  and  duty^  only  taking  effect  subsequent  to  delin- 
quency. According  to  this  Educational  Act,  the  religious  element 
may  be  entirely  disregarded.  A  pledge  not  to  teach  anything  opposed 
to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  or  even  the  principles  or  policy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  furnishes  no  index  of  the  views  held  by  the  teacher 
in  matters  of  religion.  He  may  be  an  Infidel,  or  a  Deist,  or  a 
Rationalist,  or  a  Jesuit,  for  anything  that  the  test  provides  as  a  bar 
to  office.  His  position  subsequently  depends  upon  the  avoidance  of 
some  overt  act,  regarding  which  proof  may  be  led  before  a  legal  judge. 
Nay,  more,  the  Examinators,  the  Sheri£^,  or  the  Home  Secretaries, 
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may  themselves  be  of  any  or  of  no  religion,  for  anything  provided  in 
the  Act,  or  any  legal  bar  to  their  own  admission  to  offiee.  The  ad- 
mission to,  and  exclusion  from,  ofSce  are  alike  insecure,  and  alike  re- 
moved from  the  control  of  the  parents,  though  they  are  primarily  and 
permanently  responsible  for  the  proper  education  of  their  offspring. 

If  we  find,  among  University  Professors,  one  sighing  after  a  theology 
so  broad,  that  *'  men  a  whole  diameter  from  each  other  in  their  doc- 
trinal views  might  occnpy  the  same  pulpit,  or  hold  communion  in  the 
same  church  " — yea,  longing  after  saint- worship,  and  regretting  its  over- 
throw at  the  Reformation ;  another  undermining  Presbytery  and  ap- 
plauding Prelacy,  though  by  profession  and  oflBce  a  Presbyterian ;  while 
a  third  may  be  a  Materialist ;  a  fourth  a  Puseyite ;  and  there  may  be 
others  to  whom,  on  the  score  of  religion,  no  ecclesiastical  place  could 
be  possibly  assigned, — of  what  avail  will  the  examinations  prove  in 
regard  to  the  primary  element  of  education  for  an  immortal  being — 
Bible  religion  ?  The  examinations  and  tests  seem  alike  divested  of 
any  security  in  respect  to  the  religion  or  soundness  of  teachers. 

But  even  were  there  nothing  unsafe  or  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the 
mode  of  admission,  the  provision  for  removal  is  utterly  defective.  By 
this  clause,  the  Home  Secretary  is  the  sole  judge  before  whom  an  ap- 
peal, in  the  case  of  heresy,  can  be  carried.  He  is  constituted  judge 
of  the  conformity  of  the  religious  instruction  to  the  Shorter  Catechion. 
Is  there  any  security  for  the  theological  training  of  the  judge  ?  Is 
there  even  security  that  he  shall  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  standard  in  reference  to  which  the  appeal  is  made?  It  is  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  there  have  been,  or  may  be,  Home 
Secretaries  who  have  never  seen,  or  at  least  cultivated,  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  this  invaluable  document.  Besides,  the  expense  of 
an  appeal  before  the  Home  Secretary,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  the 
combined  resistance  of  a  teachers'  association,  together  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  process  before  such  a  judge,  would  be  tantamount  in 
some  cases  to  the  exclusion  of  appeal  altogether. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
modem  times  to  centralize  all  power  in  the  Government.  The  rural 
police  establishment  has  by  a  recent  act  been  placed  immediately 
under  the  control  of  Government,  and  the  educational  system  of  Scot- 
land seems  destined  to  follow  in  its  course.  The  opening  of  places  of 
power  and  trust  to  the  enemies  of  our  Christian  Protestant  religion 
was  sufficiently  dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth ;  but  now  the  very 
strongholds  of  our  national  faith  are  being  invaded,  when  men  of  any, 
or  rather  of  no  faith,  may  become  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools, 
and  there  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  parents,  heritors,  or  even  of 
the  churches,  except  by  a  lengthened  and  uncertain  process. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  Ireland  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
experiment  The  previously  existing  associations  for  scriptural  edu- 
cation were  swept  away  before  the  national  system,  while  local  in- 
fluence was  restricted.  With  the  exception  of  the  Established  Chnrch 
Educational  Society,  we  believe  they  are  all  extinct  What  do  we 
find  as  the  basis  of  the  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland  ? 
Simply  the  exclusion  of  all  religion  as  an  element  of  school  education. 
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Each  denomination  may  provide,  throngh  its  ministers,  for  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  at  a  separate  hoar ;  hot  dnring  strictly  school  honrs, 
even  the  Bihle  cannot  he  read,  or  the  Catechism  learned,  should  any 
Papist  or  Infidel  formally  ohject.  We  are  aware  that  there  have  heen 
connivance  and  certain  indulgence  granted  in  given  circumstances ; 
but  we  speak  of  the  National  System  as  embodied  in  its  constitution, 
and  expounded  by  incidental  cases.  But  even  that  indulgence  which 
may  permit  a  Presbyterian  system  of  religious  teaching  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  locality  where  there  are  no  Papists,  will  admit  the  most 
systematic  teaching  of  Popery  where  there  happen  to  be  no  Pro- 
testants, Knowing  something  of  its  origin,  and  a  little  of  its  work- 
ing, we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  from  first  to  last  a  system  of 
compromise  dishonouring  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  subversive  of 
the  aim  of  the  Reformers,  in  regard  to  the  godly  upbringing  of  the 
young.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  for  ''a  mess  of  pottage''  modem 
Presbyterians  should  sell  their  birthright. 

The  tendency  of  our  educational  measures  and  enterprises  is  in  the 
same  direction.  The  ecclesiastical  divisions,  and  the  inadequate  re- 
muneration of  teachers,  were  the  chief  pleas  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Irish  National  System.  These  are  the  pleas  also  set  forth  in 
regard  to  Scotland.  Hence  we  are  gradually  getting  into  the  same 
drift-current  of  expediency,  that  will  ultimately  land  us  in  a  similar 
infidel  system.  We  admit  that  our  divisions  are  numerous ;  but  we 
deny  that  they  are.  such  as  require  either  a  separate  or  negative 
system  of  education.  Nine-tenths  of  the  community  could  meet,  as 
regards  doctrine,  on  the  test  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  even  on 
the  basis  of  Presbyterian  polity.  With  all  our  ecclesiastical  divisions, 
there  is  good  feeling  sufficient  to  conduct  our  charitable  associations 
without  more  jarring  than  is  common  to  denominational  operations ; 
while  there  is  education  and  judgment  enough  among  the  ministers  of 
the  various  bodies  both  to  admit  suitable,  and  exclude  unsound  or 
unworthy  teachers. 

We  admit  also  the  complaint  of  the  inadequacy  of  support  afibrded 
to  the  teachers  of  the  young ;  but  this  may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes, 
— viz.,  the  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
parents,  and  the  continuance  of  a  stereotyped  rate  of  school  fees  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  changes  which  society  has  undergone  in  its  rapid 
career  of  social  progress.  There  is  no  want  of  means  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  our  children  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  society ; 
but  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  that  sense  of  responaibilUy  which  pervaded  all 
classes  at,  and  subsequent  to,  the  Reformation  era. 

But  while  admitting  the  existence  of  these  pbstacles  to  the  cause 
of  education,  we  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any  system,  whether 
denominational  or  national,  by  which  the  sense  of  responsibility,  in 
regard  to  the  *'  godly  upbringing  of  the  young,"  should  be  lessened 
upon  the  mindsjof  the  parents,  or  become  lightly  esteemed  by  Church 
and  State.  The  matter  of  education  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  parents,  who  are  primarily  and  permanently  responsible. 
Their  obligation  is  intransferable.  To  yield  the  privilege  for  extraneous 
aid  from  any  quarter  would  be  alike  our  guilt  and  our  folly.     For  the 
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Church  to  renoance  her  guafdianship  of  education,  is  to  disqualify  her- 
self for  the  fulfilment  of  her  responsibilities  to  the  young,  arising  out 
of  their  membership  by  birth  and  superadded  obligations  by  baptism. 
For  either  parents  or  churches  to  transfer  the  education  of  the  young 
to  any  other  party,  or  even  to  the  State,  is  to  betray  a  solemn  trust, 
and  to  endanger  the  best  interests  of  genuine  Christianity. 

We  cannot  approve  of  the  ezclusiveness  of  the  parochial  school  sys- 
tem, taken  in  connection  with  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country ; 
but  far  less  can  we  give  any  countenance  to  the  modem  abolition  of 
tests,  by  which  our  schools  and  even  our  universities  are  being  thrown 
open  to  Jesuits  or  Infidels.  Those  who  have  clamoured  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  existing  tests,  without  the  substitution  of  any  other,  by  which 
the  religious  element  of  our  educational  system  might  be  duly  goaided, 
have  assumed  a  fearful  responsibility.  Even  admitting  that  unworthy 
men  may  break  through  any  positive  test  which  may  be  applied,  the 
existence  of  the  test  furnishes  a  lever-power  by  which  the  heretical 
teacher  may  be  removed.  But  with  a  mere  iMj^atton— such  ss  the 
recent  Educational  Act  contains — it  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  out, 
or  to  exclude,  even  an  Infidel,  should  he  steer  clear  of  an  attack  on  the 
Catechism  or  the  National  Church.  We  presume  he  may  attack  any 
other  churches  without  the  slightest  cause  of  alarm,  or  even  the  ab- 
stract principles  upon  which  the  Established  Church  itself  is  baaed,  if 
he  does  not  indicate  the  point  of  attack  by  the  use  of  specific  names. 

Had  the  Stewarts,  the  Lauderdales,  and  the  Sf'Eenzies  of  bygone 
times  been  able  to  grasp  the  sources  of  education,  or  to  exercise  such 
a  power  over  the  schools  of  Scotland,  they  would  have  subverted 
civil  and  religious  liberty  by  an  easier  process  than  the  extinction  by 
fire  and  swoid  of  its  faithful  defenders. 

Is  there  no  danger  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  in  modem 
times  ?  Is  liberty  so  secure,  or  the  spirit  of  Prelacy  so  changed,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  ?  Are  our  religious  principles  so  stable  that 
we  can  entrust  the  education  of  our  children  to  those  whose  religious 
views  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ?  Never  was  there  more 
necessity  for  steadfastness  and  circumspection.  The  enemy  is  within 
our  gates.  Popery  is  once  more  raising  its  head  in  Scotland,  while 
Prelacy,  in  the  form  of  Puseyism,  is  playing  into  its  hands.  Political 
expediency  and  false  liberality  are  surrendering  the  citadel  of  Pro- 
testant truth  and  freedom.  Let  our  educational  institutions,  whether 
higher  or  lower,  be  divested  of  the  religions  element — let  our  schools 
and  universities  once  earn  the  title  of  ^'godless'*  institutions, — the 
way  is  clear  for  the  restoration  of  Popery  and  civil  despotism.  With 
such  a  revolution  of  opr  educational  systems,  it  matters  not  that  "  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad.''  Without  scriptural  religion,  he  becomes 
but  the  tool  of  the  priesthood  or  the  infidel.  The  course  upon  which 
we  have  entered  is  fraught  with  imminent  peril  to  ourselves  and 
to  coming  generations.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  arrest  the 
calamity  wherewith  we  are  threatened,  let  us  beware  of  being  par- 
takers in  the  guilt  of  educational  defection,  lest  our  posterity  should 
become  sharers  of  the  plagues  which  it  will  yet  inflict  on  coming  ge- 
nerations. 
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From  the  premises  laid  down,  we  think  the  following  propositions 
may  be  deduced : — 

FirsL  Tliat  the  responsibility  of  training  the  young  in  religions  and 
secnlar  knowledge  rests  primarily  and  permanently  with  parents. 

Second.  That  the  corresponding  responsibilities  of  the  Ohnrch  and 
State  must  be  discharged  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  subvert  nor  super- 
sede the  inalienable  obligations  of  parents  and  guardians. 

Third,  That  all  educational  institutions  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
viewed  as  auxiliary  to,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  primary  obli- 
gation of  parents  to  train  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord,  and  hence  must  be  based  upon,  and  regulated  by, 
the  same  religious  principles  as  the  domestic  education  of  the  Christian 
family. 

Fourth,  That,  as  the  well-being  of  families,  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  State,  is  dependent  upon,  and  bound  up  with,  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  community,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  these 
corporate  bodies  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  obtaining  the  best 
possible  system  of  general  education. 

Fifth.  That,  as  the  offices  of  Church  and  State  are  closely  allied  to, 
and  filled  from,  the  higher  educational  institutions — such  as  colleges, 
universities,  &c., — ^it  becomes  the  special  duty  of  both  to  see  that  the 
moral  and  religious  elements  requisite  for  all  places  of  power  and  trust 
shall  be  duly  provided  for  in  our  educational  systems,  and  carefully 
guarded  against  every  Popish,  heretical,  and  infidel  encroachment. 

Finally.  That,  seeing  all  the  interests  of  time  are  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  eternity,  and  that  these  corporate  bodies  are  each  under  pri- 
mary obligation  to  advance  the  divine  glory, — it  is  not  only  admissible 
that  each  should  aid  in  providing  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
yoong,  but  a  bounden  duty  which  cannot  be  set  aside  or  neglected  by 
any  of  the  parties,  without  incurring,  respectively,  domestic,  ecclesias- 
tical, or  national  guilt  before  God. 
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In  this  kind  of  sin  many  live  habitually  without  any  remorse.  They 
think  not  of  the  dishonour  done  thereby  to  God,  the  wrong  to  their  own 
sools,  or  the  injury  to  fellowmen.  In  such  sins,  however,  there  is  as  real 
contrariety  to  the  divine  law  as  in  sins  of  commission.  In  such  sins 
there  is  disobedience  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  or  *^  rebellion," 
which  **  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft" — ^a  "  rejection  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord"  (1  Sam.  xv.  23).  In  such  sin  there  is  neglect  of  God,  and 
evidence  of  estrangement  of  heart  from  Him.  This  is  implied  in  the 
words,  '^  Thou  hast  not  called  upon  me,  0  Jacob ;  but  thou  hast 
been  weary  of  me,  0  Israel.  Thou  hast  not  brought  me  the  small 
cattle  of  thy  burnt  offerings ;  neither  hast  thou  honoured  me  with  thy 
sacrifices''  (Is.  xliii.  22,  23).  In  the  indulgence  of  such  sin,  God 
charges  His  ancient  people  with  robbery  of  the  worst  kind — with 
daring  to  rob  God  himself.     « Will  a  man  rob  God  ?"     Will  man. 
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who  is  a  wonn,  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime  ?  '*  Yet  ye  have  robbed 
me.  Bat  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee?  In  tithes  and 
offerings."  In  withholding  these  *'  ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse."  For 
what  ?  For  this  sin  of  omission  :  ^'  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this 
whole  nation"  (Mai.  iii.  8,  9).  By  the  extensive  neglect  of  this  duty, 
they  provoked  God  to  withhold  the  greatest  good  from  them,  with  the 
enjoyment  of  which  He  would  have  abundantly  blessed  them  had  it 
been  performed  by  them.  Hence  the  striking  challenge  which  God 
gives  them  in  these  words — '^  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house, that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it"  (Mai.  iii.  10).  And  can  we  suppose  that  the  neglect 
of  spiritual  duty  is  less  hateful  to  God,  or  less  a  bar  to  the  bestow ment 
of  showers  of  divine  blessing  ?  This  kind  of  sin  exists  extensively 
in  the  hearts  of  professing  Christians.  It  does  so  in  the  absence  of 
the  exercise  of  love  and  gratitude  to  God — of  reverence  and  trust — 
of  admiration  and  joy — in  forgetfulness  of  Qod,  and  neglecting  to 
meditate  on  His  perfections  and  works  in  creation,  providence,  and 
redemption.  All  these  exercises  are  duties  which  God  enjoins;  and 
in  not  regarding  such  parts  of  His  revealed  will  there  is  sin,  though 
the  consciences  of  many  never  accuse  them,  for  which  Christians  have 
cause  to  be  ashamed.  David's  words  are,  '^  Then  shall  I  not  be 
ashamed  when  I  have  respect  unto  all  thy  commandments"  (Ps. 
cxix.  6) ;  which  implies,  that  he  had  cause  to  be  ashamed  if  there 
were  so  much  as  one  divine  precept  which  he  did  not  respect — which 
he  in  heart  disregarded. 

Sins  of  omission,  in  the  outward  practice,  are  such  as  these, — ^neglect 
of  prayer  at  the  stated  seasons  in  the  closet  or  in  the  family — partial 
attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  God  on  the  Sabbath  or  at  other 
times — not  reading  and  searching  the  Scriptures — being  partial  and 
negligent  in  the  instruction  of  children  and  servants,  especially  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  failing  to  perform  deeds  of  love  and  friendship  to  the 
afflicted,  to  relations,  to  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  according  to 
our  ability  and  opportunity — duties  evidently  required  by  the  royal 
law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

In  these  and  other  ways  sins  of  omission  exert  an  injurious  influence 
on  others.  Such  an  example  is  contagious.  It  hardens  and  en- 
courages others  in  similar  neglect  of  duty.  It  has  a  very  baneful 
effect  on  the  young  and  the  thoughtless.  It  is  an  example  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  we  ought  to  set  before  them,  and  which  would 
be  calculated  to  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  them.  In  not  a 
few  instances  there  is  in  this  evil  example  a  violation  of  solemn  vows 
and  engagements  to  God,  of  which  the  young  have  been  witnesses, 
and  which  they  sometimes  are  not  only  so  observant  as  to  mark,  but 
also  so  impressed  as  to  mark  with  shame,  in  beloved  relations,  in 
whose  character  and  honour  they  feel  the  deepest  interest.  It  yields 
acnrsed  gratification,  moreover,  to  the  infidel  and  scoffer. 

This  kind  of  sin  also  leads — we  had  almost  said  infallibly — ^to 
sins  of  commission.     Through  such  sin  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian 
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is  weakened,  and  remaining  depravity  gathers  strength.     Thus  the 
Christian  armour  is  laid  aside  and  left  to  rust,  and  a  leading  means 
of  defence  against  spiritual  enemies  left  to  lie  in  a  state  of  miserable 
dilapidation.     The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  heart  of  many  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  is  left  like  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  the  vineyard 
of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  which  is  seen  '^  all  g^wn  over  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  cover  the  face  thereof  and  the  stone  wall  thereof 
is  broken  down"  (Prov.  xziv.  30,  31).     The  door  is  thus  left  open  to 
every  form  of  temptation  which  presents  itself.     In  the  allowed  indul- 
gence of  sins  of  omission,  Satan  and  the  corruption  of  our  fallen  nature 
are  furnished  with  a  lever  power,  which  all  but  infallibly  enables 
them  to  drive  us  headlong  into  sins  of  commission-r-into  either  secret 
or  open  transgressions  of  the  divine  law.     Many  impressive  illustra- 
tions of  this  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  furnished  in  the  lives  of 
men.     The  neglect  of  aiming  at  keeping  the  Sabbath-day  holy  natively 
leads  to  the  profanation  of  the  day  of  GK>d.     Unless  the  Sabbath  is 
sanctified,  or  kept  holy  by  spending  its  hours  in  the  public  and  private 
exercises  of  God's  worship — in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer — in 
spiritual  conversation — and  in  the  observance  of  public  ordinances, — 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  can  fail  to  be  **  profaned  by  idleness,"  or 
by  *'  such  recreations  as  are  lawful  on  other  days,''  but  smful  on  the 
LordVday,  or  by  seeking  and  *^  finding  our  own  pleasures."     Nor  is 
there  any  warrant  to  expect  that  those  who  set  the  authority  of  Ood 
at  nought,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  spend  His  Sabbaths,  will  be 
very  tender  in  their  respect  to  any  of  the  other  precepts  of  the  Deca- 
logue.    This  will  ever  have  for  its  concomitant  a  sad  want  of  regard 
for  all  the  precepts  of  the  first  table  of  the  law.     And  the  fear  of  God 
will  be  a  slight  barrier  to  the  violations  of  any  part  of  its  second 
table,  whatever  outward  respect  may  be  shown  to  them  from  the  fear 
of  man  or  respect  to  their  own  worldly  interests.     By  indulgence  in 
sins  of  omission,  individuals,  families,  and  societies,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, enter  on  an  inclined  plane  in  morality,  in  which  they  are  in 
no  ordinary  danger  of  proceeding  with  increased  velocity,  till,  in  suc- 
cessive stages,  they  sink  into  a  state  of  utter  destitution  of  the  fear  of 
God  and  practical  atheism.     It  is  not  usually  in  one  or  two  generations 
that  this  appalling  consummation  is  reached.     But  if  the  crimes  of 
the  most  degenerate  and  degraded  tribes  and  nations  of  men  on  this 
earth  were  analyzed,  they  would  be  found  to  flow  from  indulged  sins  of 
omission  in  heart  and  life  as  one  of  their  leading  springs.     Let  those 
who  think  lightly  of  this  kind  of  sin  be  entreated  to  consider,  not  only 
the  evil  effects  of  this  on  themselves  and  their  contemporaries,  but 
the  curse  which  is  thus  entailed  on  their  posterity  in  time  and  eternity. 
Let  them  try  to  realize  how  their  own  torment  in  the  abodes  of  misery, 
if  they  are  left  to  die  in  unbelief  and  impenitence,  must  be  deepened,  in 
being  confronted  there  with  thousands  who  will  lay  the  blame  of  their 
ruin  at  the  door  of  the  example  which  they  set  in  their  habitual  sins 
of  omission  as  a  primary  and  leading  cause. 
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BUSINESS   A  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

Most  men  look  upon  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  as  obstacles  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  growth  in  grace.  Nothing  is  more  common  among 
professors  than  complaints  about  the  deadening  effects  of  secular  occu- 
pations upon  the  frame  and  exerciso  of  the  souL  These  are  based  upon 
a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  God's  service,  and  the  extent  of  man's 
obligation.  There  are,  we  admit,  many  occupations  which  those  who 
fear  the  Lord  will  not  select ;  there  are  not  a  few  in  which  spirituality 
cannot  possibly  thrive ;  there  are  some  so  destructive  to  the  souls  of 
men,  and  the  best  interests  of  society,  that  no  Christian  can  possibly 
take  part  therein.  But  we  speak  of  business  which  is  not  only  lawfid 
in  itself,  but  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Divine 
Word.  This,  if  conducted  from  right  motives,  and  in  a  proper  spirit, 
instead  of  hardening,  ought  to  help  the  growth  of  grace  in  the  souL 
Everything  in  whidi  we  may  lawiully  engage  falls  within  the  compre- 
hensive injunction — "  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whi^tso- 
ever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God^  The  fourth  commandment 
has  regard  to  the  six  days'  work  as  well  as  the  seventh  day's  rest.  '*  Six 
days  snalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work  ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  The  work  of  the  six  days  falls  within 
the  service  of  God  as  really  as  the  exercises  of  the  seventh,  having  a 
permanent  place  in  God's  law,  and  a  special  place  in  the  final  judgment. 
To  the  child  of  God,  the  occupations  of  life  are  all  sanctified,  and 
made  subservient  to  his  best  interests.  Lawful  occupation,  conducted 
in  the  divinely  prescribed  way,  will  not  abridge  the  religious  enjoyments, 
nor  chill  the  spirituality  of  the  child  of  God.  We  may  be  tempted  in 
our  work  by  Satan  and  by  the  world,  but  not  necessaHly  more  so  than 
we  may  be  in  our  strictly  religious  exercises.  The  genuine  Christian, 
who  goes  to  the  work  of  the  six  days  from  the  closet,  will  find  no  oc- 
casion to  blame  his  daily  occupations,  should  he  at  any  time  experience 
leanness  of  soul.  The  cause  is  not  in  the  work,  but  in  himself.  The 
child  of  God,  who  does  all  to  the  glory  of  his  heavenly  Father,  is  never 
more  happy  than  when  engaged  with  his  ordinary  occupations. 

Feeling  that  his  business  is  connected  with  the  plans  of  divine  wisdom, 
and  is  made  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purposes 
and  the  fulfilment  of  God's  gracious  promises,  everything  falls  witliin 
the  province  of  that  service  which  he  renders  to  the  Author  of  his  being. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  duty,  it  is  no  longer  a  hindrance,  but  a  help,  to 
the  development  of  the  Christian  graces.  Keeping  in  view  the  divine 
glory  as  the  ruling  motive,  instead  of  his  religion  being  swallowed  up 
by  his  business,  or  the  SDirituality  of  the  Sabbath  being  absorbed  by  the 
secularity  of  the  week,  his  occupations  are  all  drawn  within  the  sphere 
of  duty  to  God,  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  religion. 

The  chief  reason  why  ordinary  business  is  so  carnalizing,  even  to  pro- 
fessing Christians,  is  because  they  pursue  it  as  something  separate  from 
their  religion.  They  pursue  it,  moreover,  with  a  view  to  their  own 
exclusive  aims  and  objects.  The  primary  claims  of  God,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  liis  kingdom  and  glory,  have  no  definite,  practical,  and 
permanent  place  in  the  fraits  of  their  industry  ;  hence  the  idea  of  op- 
position between  the  duties  of  our  ordinary  calling  and  the  spiritual  du- 
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ties  of  our  special  religious  service.  Having  lost  a  sense  of  the  all-per- 
vading claims  of  God  upon  every  act  of  our  lives,  there  is  freely  admitted 
the  idea  of  two  masters.  The  exercises  of  the  closet,  the  family,  and  the 
sanctuary,  are  recognized  as  the  work  of  God  ;  while  the  business  of  the 
plough,  the  loom,  and  the  counting-house,  are  esteemed  the  work  of  man. 

It  was  not  so  with  Abel  or  the  patriarchs  in  the  keeping  of  their 
sheep,  with  a  determinate  portion  to  be  daily  offered  in  sacrifice.  There, 
there  was  no  conflict  between  God's  work  and  man's  work — ^between 
the  spirituality  of  the  altar  service  and  the  secularity  of  tending  their 
flocks.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  otherwise  now.  God's  claims  rest  upon  us. 
To  Him  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  we  enjoy.  The  capability  to 
labour — the  varied  occupations — the  elements  of  industry — the  channels 
of  transmission — the  relations  of  commerce — the  sources  of  employment 
— the  channels  of  supply — the  means  of  appropriation,  and  the  outlets  of 
benevolence, — are  all  of  God,  and  by  their  existence  elicit  His  praise  and 
glory.  Were  Grod's  portion  of  the  products  of  industry  freely  invested 
— were  the  labours  of^the  week  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath — 
were  the  claims  of  God  ever  recognized  as  preceding  the  necessities  of  man 
— were  professing  Christians  brought  to  feel  the  privilege  of  being  "  fel- 
low-workers with  God," — there  would  be  no  longer  the  complaint  that 
secular  work  was  injurious  to  the  religious  enjoyments  of  the  believer. 

There  are  some  who,  under  the  earlier  emotions  of  first  love,  feel  as 
if  their  ordinary  work  was  incompatible  with  their  spiritual  exercises ; 
but  a  little  more  experience  shows  them,  that  by  the  consecration  of 
themselves  and  all  that  they  possess  to  God — in  fact,  that ''  abiding  with 
Grod  in  their  calling,"  their  caliing  becomes  a  means  of  grace  to  their  souls. 

It  is  recorded  of  one,  who  had  been  converted  amidst  the  bustle  of 
business  life,  that,  "  when  roused  to  a  more  entire  consecration  to  God, 
falling  in  with  the  common  notion,  that  a  life  of  secular  business  is  in- 
compatible with  a  life  of  eminent  usefulness  and  pietv,  he  seriously 
purposed  to  abandon  it.  But  more  scriptural  views  led  nim  to  continue 
in  business,  consecrating  it  all  to  God,  His  recorded  resolution  was,  "  1 
propose  to  engage  in  my  business,  that  I  may  serve  God  in  it,  and  with 
the  expectation  of  getting  to  give."  From  that  time,  it  was  observable 
by  all  who  knew  him  that  he  made  rapid  progress  in  religion.  There 
was  a  fervour  and  devotion  of  spirit — a  purity  and  elevation  of  aim — that 
could  not  be  misunderstood  or  concealed.  He  rose  towards  heaven  like 
the  lark  of  the  morning.  From  that  time  he  found  no  tendency  in  his 
worldly  enjoyments  to  chill  his  piety,  or  enchain  his  affections  to  the 
earth.  His  business  became  a  means  of  grace,  and  helped  him  forward 
in  the  divine  life,  just  as  truly  as  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer." 
Let  those  who  feel  the  carnalizing  effects  of  business,  go  and  do  likewLse. 

To  work/or  jTAee  /  my  Father,  and  my  Qod ! 
Ib  noblest  aim — is  honour  none  should  shun. 
'Tis  Angela'  joy  to  work,  or  wait,  or  sing  I 
Yea,  Thine  own  Son,  in  Joseph's  humble  home, 
Disdained  not  to  ply  a  common  trade,* 
That  dearest  friends  might  be  thereby  sustained  - 
That  filial  love  might  glorify  Thy  name  1 

•*  Mark,  vi.  3. 
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China. — The  information  contained  in  the  following  extract,  quoted 
from  the  British  Standard,  as  to  the  prestige  of  Popish  missionaries  in  the 
Chinese  metropolis,  compared  with  those  of  Protestants,  however  mnch 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  does  not  surprise  as.  The  zeal  of  the  Gh>yem- 
ment  and  officials  of  France  in  behalf  of  Popish  missions  has  on 
several  occasions  been  such  as  to  put  the  Government  and  diplomatists 
of  Protestant  Britaiu  to  shame.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  inflnence 
of  British  Christians  on  our  Government  will  be  sufficient  to  lead  those 
in  power  to  see  that  rights,  which  have  been  secured  by  treaty,  shall 
be  as  freely  enjoyed  by  those  missionaries  who  are  engaged  in  the  dis- 
semination of  Bible  truth  in  that  heathen  land,  as  they  are  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  a  system,  by  the  imbibing  of 
which  the  minds  of  men  are  rendered  more  antagonistic  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ  than  by  the  effete  systems  which  have  so  long  prevailed  in 
that  vast  empire.  A  Missionary,  in  a  letter  dated  June  24,  1861,  re- 
ports as  follows  : — 

*'  I  am  Bony  not  to  be  able  to  report  favourably  of  Pekin.  Though  it  ia  open  to 
merchants  and  mianonaries  according  to  treaty,  neither  class  is  allowed  to  go  there 
at  present  by  the  English  and  French  antfaorities,  with  the  exception  of  Soman 
CtUhciUc  miesionarieB,  Two  of  onr  brethren  went  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  were 
ordered  to  leave  Pekin.  This  is  very  nnsatiafiMtory,  and  will,  I  fear,  have  an  oo- 
favoarable  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  as  it  will  strengthen  them  in  their 
old  prqudioes,  and  foster  their  spirit  of  exclusiveness.  I  hope  this  mistaken  polwy 
will  soon  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  Protestant  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  will  be  allowed  free  access  to  the  northern  capital  of  China.  One  of  our 
brethren,  the  representati?e  of  an  English  society,  but  a  native  of  Holland,  is  trying 
to  establish  himself  in  Pekin,  as  neither  the  French  nor  English  Ministers  hare 
authority  over  him.  It  is  not  unlikely  he  may  be  sent  away  by  the  Chinese  ofiBcials, 
who  trouble  him  very  much.  He  says  that  the  Bomieh  eUrgy  have  taken  vp  aU 
the  hooks  that  he  had  distributed.  This  shows  that  they  are  active  in  trying  to 
keep  away  the  teachers  of  a  pure  gospel ;  but  their  plans  shall  be  frustrated." 

It  is  a  remarkable  arrangement  of  Providence  that  so  wide  a  field  for 
missionary  enterprise  is  now  opened  up  in  the  empire  of  China,  in  India, 
and  many  other  regions  of  the  globe.  Truly  the  "  harvest  is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.*'  How  emphatically  may  the  command  of 
Christ  now  be  heard  addressed  to  Christians,  "  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  vrill  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.*^ 

Italy. — This  country  is  still  in  a  doubtful  condition.  The  things 
which  have  taken  place  in  it  withm  so  brief  a  space  of  time  have  ex- 
ceeded all  expectation.  But  a  cloud  of  considerable  density  yet  hangs 
over  it.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the. relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
France.  It  is  cause  of  thankfulness,  however,  that  Bible  light  is  now 
spreading  its  benign  rays  over  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  no  longer 
at  the  hazard  of  imprisonment  or  banishment  that  men  read  the  Bime, 
or  meet  for  the  worship  of  God  according  to  its  dictates. 
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France. — This  nation  appears  to  have  been  the  divinely-appoiDted 
scourge  of  Europe ;  and  nearly  all  its  kingdoms  are  labouring  under  the 
burdens  which  France  has  entailed  on  them  in  some  way,  and  these  are 
still  accumulating.  It  is  made  up  of  so  manv  conflicting  elements, 
driven  hither  and  thither  like  a  sea,  on  the  surmee  of  which  there  are 
alternate  signs  of  evil  and  good ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  for  any  to 
tell  which  phase  it  shall  next  assume.  There  is  civil  despotism  now 
giving  promise  of  religious  liberty,  and  anon  the  very  reverse. 

Spain  is  still  the  degraded  vassal  of  the  Roman  Antichrist.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  blinoed  priesthood,  the  civil  power,  as  of  old,  is  put- 
ting forth  its  power  in  this  kingdom,  in  persecuting  the  friends  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  who  are  being  shut  up  in  pnson 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  have  a  special  claim  on  the  prayers  and 
sympathy  of  all  true  Christians. 

Turkey  is  still  in  a  convulsed  state.  The  seeds  of  dissolution  have 
been  long  sown  in  its  immoral  administration ;  and  the  favourable  symp- 
toms reported  regarding  the  present  Sultan  at  his  assumption  of  the  reins 
of  government,  do  not  seem  to  correspond  to  the  promises  then  held 
out.     Nor  is  Austria  or  Russia  in  a  settled  state. 

United  States. — The  condition  of  this  once  flourishing  Republic 
at  the  present  time  is  very  mournful.  The  sword — one  of  God's  sore 
judgments,  in  its  worst  form — that  of  civil  war, — has  been  unsheathed, 
and  is  being  bathed  in  blood.  Huge  armies  are  congregated,  and  in 
the  course  of  being  trained  for  mutual  slaughter ;  and  the  contending 
parties  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that,  unless  the  great  Disposer  interpose, 
the  consequences  on  both  sides  threaten  to  be  of  the  most  heart-rending 
kind.  Though  the  actual  fighting  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than 
skirmishing,  yet  the  indirect  effects  of  the  war  over  the  country  are  very 
afflictive  on  ail  classes.  Every  kind  of  business  is  feeling  the  dreadful 
result  of  the  contest,  in  oppressive  taxes  and  in  the  state  of  financial  affairs, 
by  the  confusion  into  wnich  business  of  every  kind  is  thrown,  and  the 
distrust  which  prevails,  through  the  impossibility  either  of  m^nking  or 
obtaining  payment  of  debts.  But  it  is  matter  of  lamentation  that  the 
hand  of  the  Most  High  is  so  little  seen  or  regarded  in  this  terrible 
judgment,  which  has  been  procured  by  accumulated  guilt  in  supporting 
the  vile  system  of  slavery — guilt  in  which  the  North  is  deeply  implicated 
as  well  as  the  South.  The  portion  of  the  American  press  which  breathes 
a  penitential  spiiit  under  this  sad  calamity  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  rejoice  to  see  fidelity  displayed 
by  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  would  pray  for  an  increase  of  tnis,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  supreme 
Judge  and  Avenger  of  flagrant  wrong  on  such  an  extended  scale  will 
say,  It  is  enough,  and  stay  His  resistless  arm,  which  is  most  to  be 
dreaded,  however  little  seen  in  the  conflict.  Never  was  the  degreein 
which  the  North  is  involved  in  the  guilt  of  slavery  made  more  clear 
than  it  has  been  by  the  arguments  Educed  to  prove  that  the  South 
were  without  excuse  in  their  revolt.  This  they  have  been  successful  in 
showing.  But  in  doing  so,  they  have  also  proved  how  much  they  have 
done  for  the  South  and  its  slavery.     They  have  added  one  Slave  State 
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to  the  Sonth  after  another — now  Florida,  now  Lonisiana,  and  now  the 
Texas,  and  they  would  hare  added  Cuba  too  apparently  without  a  pan  or. 
They  have  acted  as  the  poh'ce  of  the  slave-masterB,  by  executing  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  and  this  service  to  the  slave  cause,  versus  freedom 
and  equity,  they  have  not  to  this  day  said  they  will  discontinue.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  the  North,  because,  were  the  South  to  gain  the 
ascendancy  over  the  North,  the  result  would  be  fearful.  But  we  can- 
not be  certain  whether  a  separation  of  the  South  from  the  North,  or 
the  triumph  of  the  latter  in  this  contest,  would  tend  to  the  most  speedy 
extinction  of  the  abominable  traffic  in  slaves,  so  long  as  the  North  occu- 
pies the  position  on  which  the  Republican  party  took  its  stand.  It  is 
this  position — which  only  seeks  to  limit  slavery,  but  not  abolish  it — to 
prevent  the  ascendancy  of  the  Slave  States,  but  virtually  guarantees  the 
wicked  domestic  institution  of  the  South — that  prevents  that  full  glow  of 
British  sympathy  which  the  North  so  much  desiderates.  The  blame  of 
this  is  not  in  the  friends  of  liberty  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  but  in  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  favour  for  the  deadly  incubus  of 
slavery  which  still  lurks  in  so  many  bosoms  in  the  North,  as  to  render 
this,  we  fear,  ultimately  ruinous  policy  in  the  meantime  expedient. 


Obitnars. 

The  congregation  of  Toberdony  recently  sastained  a  painful  loss  by  the  death  of 
Cornelias  Walker,  the  oldest  member  of  Session.  He  survived  four  years  beyond 
the  "  three  score  and  ten,"  and  was  an  elder  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-four  years. 
His  deep  and  lively  piety  will  long  be  remembered  by  many  in  the  congregatioD 
and  in  the  surrounding  district.  His  exemplary  life,  his  integrity,  and  his  affectioo- 
ate  concern  for  their  best  interests,  endeared  him  to  many  as  a  friend  and  father. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  has  admired  the  power  of  that  omnipotent  grace,  which 
rendered  him  so  distinguished  for  unflinching  Christian  fortitude,  with  the  most 
pleasing  meekness  and  gentleness,  which  are  so  lovely  when  combined.  His  whole 
character  and  conversation  led  many  to  regard  him  as  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile. 

We  write  this  brief  memorial  that  we  may  record  another  instance  of  the  excellence 
of  early  piety,  and  of  the  advantage  of  seeking  the  Lord  in  youth.  He  of  whom 
we  write  was,  at  eight  years  of  .age,  deprived  of  a  pious  father^s  affectionate  instrao 
tions  and  counsels.  But  even  then  the  good  Shepherd  seems  to  have  gathered  this 
lamb  with  His  arms,  and  to  have  brought  him  spiritually  and  savingly  into  His  fold. 
So  dear  to  his  youthful  mind  were  the  things  of  God,  that  when  his  father  was 
engaged  in  prayer,  he  would  sometimes  creep  under  his  chair,  that  he  might  over- 
hear his  devotions ;  and  so  long  as  he  lived,  he  treasured  up  some  of  his  words  in  his 
memory  and  heart.  After  his  father's  death,  he  listened  with  great  delight  to  a 
poor  man  who  occasionally  kept  family  worship  in  his  mother's  house.  In  his  youth 
he  attended  the  ministry  of  Mr  Tennant  of  Roseyards,  and  joined  the  Church  when 
about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  all  the  children  of  God  to  know  that  this  early  piety- 
grew,  and  blossomed,  and  ripened,  even  unto  old  age.  In  his  family — in  the  con> 
gregation — in  the  prayer  meeting — ^amongst  his  neighbours — and  in  the  market, — 
he  diffused  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ.  Though  early  called  to  the  labours  of  his 
farm,  such  was  his  desire  for  religious  knowledge,  that  he  joined  a  book  society. 
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of  which  he  was  a  member  for  nine  years.  Being  grieved  by  the  irreligion  of  its 
members,  he  soon  afterwards  originated  one  in  his  own  house,  making  it  a  rule 
that  its  monthly  meetings  should  be  opened  and  closed  with  prayer.  His  time 
being  so  much  occupied,  his  reading  was  chiefly  confined  to  religious  works ;  and, 
having  a  retentive  memory  and  solid  judgment,  his  attainments  were  bften  useiiil  to 
others. 

He  wa3  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  The  holy  awe  and  fervour  he  manifested 
in  this  exercise  were  peculiarly  striking.  A  slight  hesitation  in  his  speech  served 
to  increase  the  impressiveness  of  his  manner.  Many  who  lived  without  prayer  knew 
that  he  could  not^  and  he  became  a  marked  man  amongst  them.  One  season,  when 
his  potatoes  were  a  superior  crop,  and  had  an  unusally  fine  uappearance,  some  one,  con- 
trasting them  with  others,  said  jestingly,  "  Tou  did  not  pray  amongst  them  as  Cor- 
nelias did."    The  remark,  though  profane,  was  a  testimony  to  his  devotional  spirit. 

At  our  late  disruption,  his  unceasing  desire  was  to  obtain  direction  from  above. 
He  remonstrated  solemnly  and  faithfully  with  those  who  were  about  to  abandon 
their  testimony  for  the  truth.  When  the  Church  property  was  contested  at  law, 
those  who  adhered  to  their  principles  met  at  his  house  on  their  silent  Sabbaths. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and  believed  that  the  time 
of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  Such  was  his  solicitude  for  his  brethren,  that  he  rose 
from  his  couch  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  before  they  separated,  to  exhort  them  to  be 
steadfast. 

We  may  add  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  Christian  fortitude,  showing  how  he 
feared  God  and  loved  the  truth.  It  occurred  when  called  to  appear  before  one  of  the 
civil  courts  in  the  Church  property  case.  Some  of  the  chief  personages,  meeting 
him  privately,  rallied  him  on  the  folly  of  what  he  and  others  were  doing.  "  What 
is  the  use,"  said  one,  "of  a  poor  handful  like  you  standing  out?"  "What,**  he 
replied,  "  was  the  use  of  Elijah  standing  out  when  there  was  nothing  but  himself?'* 
When  asked  afterwards  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  speak  in  that  manner  before  such 
persons,  he  answered,  "  If  there  had  been  a  million  there  I  would  have  told  my 
mind." 

Being  rather  dull  of  hearing  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he  could  not,  without 
difficulty,  follow  the  speaker  on  the  Lord's-day ;  but  the  last  Sabbath  he  was  present, 
he  affirmed  that  he  had  heard  every  word.  He  was  engaged  in  family  worship  when 
the  messenger  of  death  came  to  call  him  hence.  Ho  had  read  the  lines  of  the 
Psalm,  "  Who  sow  in  tears,  a  reaping  time,"  &c.  Feeling  the  approach  of  his  ill- 
ness, he  raised  his  hands  and  clasped  them,  exclaiming,  "  Come  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly."  Owing  to  the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  had  afterwards  but  a  few  moments 
of  returning  consciousness,  so  as  to  smile  upon  his  family,  when,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  raise  up  many  such  amongst  us.  Oh  !  what  a 
blessing  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  to  the  world,  are  these  men  of  God — these 
living  epistles  of  Christ !  How  blessed  are  they  themselves  whether  living  or  dying ! 
*'  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  write.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
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TiTE  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Seceders  met  at  Thurso,  on 
Thursday,  2Bth  August,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  apart  Mr  Charles  S.  Findlay  to 
the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  congregation  there.     The  Rev.  John  M'Kay,  Abeix3een, 

E reached  a  very  able  and  appropriate  discourse  from  2  Corinthians,  iv.  7 — "  But  we 
ave  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of 
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Qod,  and  not  of  00."  The  Bev.  Dr  Blakelj,  Rirkintillocb,  narrated  the  steps  of 
procedure,  pat  the  questions  of  the  Formula  to  Mr  Findlay,  and  ofiered  ap  the 
ordination  prayer.    Thereafter  he  addressed,  in  seasonable  and  suitable  terms,  both 

Eastor  and  people,  defioing  the  duties,  cheering  the  hopes,  and  encouraging  the 
earts  of  both.  At  the  couclusion  of  the  services,  the  newly  ordained  minister 
received  a  veiy  hearty  welcome  from  the  members  and  adherents  of  his  congregsr 
tion.  In  the  evening  Dr  Blakely  preached  an  eloquent  discourse  from  Psalm Txxiii. 
24 — "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  tny  counsel,  and  afterward  roceive  me  to  glory." 
On  both  occasions  the  large  church  was  well  filled  by  a  ^eiy  attentive  audience. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  following  Sabbath,  the  young  pastor  was  introduced  to  hia 
people  by  Dr  Blakely,  who  delivered  an  cxceedmgly  appropriate  discourse  from  2 
Oonnthians,  v.  20 — "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Chnst,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  Rq 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  embassy  and  the  authorised  ambassadors ;  after- 
wards describing  the  spirit  in  which  the  embassy  ought  to  be  conducted ;  and 
finally,  the  spirit  in  whicn  the  ambassadors  ought  to  be  received.  Toward  the  close, 
the  Rev.  Doctor  spoke  in  touching  terms  of  tne  important  duties  and  weighty  re- 
sponsibilities both  of  pastor  and  people.  In  the  afternoon  Mr  Findlay  commenced 
his  ministrations  by  delivering  a  remarkably  suitable  sermon,  based  upon  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  (Galatians,  vi.  14) — "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  evening  Dr  Blakely  preached  a  thrilling  dis- 
course from  Revelation,  v.  6 — "  And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slsin, 
having  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  Qod  sent  forth 
into  all  the  earth."  Throughout  the  day  the  congregation  numbered  several 
hundreds,  while  in  the  evening  the  church  was  filled. 

We  may  add  that,  00  the  Monday  following,  the  usual  mid-day  monthly  devotional 
meeting  was  held,  and  was  well  attended.  Prayer  meetings  were  also  held  in  the 
church  on  the  evenings  of  Monday  and  Thursday,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mr  Gardiner,  Synod's  Missionary,  Edinburgh.  The  attendance  at  both  of  these 
meetings  was  very  encouraging.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  cheering  to  oor 
brethren  in  Thurso  again  to  enjoy  the  labours  of  a  stated  pastor.  In  answer  to 
their  prajers,  the  Lord  has  raised  up  one  to  break  among  tnem  the  bread  of  lifis. 
Under  his  ministry,  we  tnist  many  will  be  savingly  converted,  and  God*s  children 
edified,  strengthened,  comforted .  The  large  attendance  at  the  several  diets  of  worship 
held  on  the  occasion,  indicated  alike  the  warm  interest  taken  in  all  the  proceedings 
by  the  congregation,  young  and  old ;  their  earnest  longings  after  Zion's  provision; 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  other  denominations  in  the  town. 
We  trust  that  the  Covenanted  Reformation  cause  may  long  flourish  among  them,  and 
that,  after  severe  and  protracted  trials,  our  brethren  in  Thurso  may  now  eigoy  a 
season  of  refreshing  ana  reviving  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  q 

[As  Mr  Findlay^s  license  was  not  formally  noticed  in  our  pages,  through  an 
omission,  we  deem  it  just  to  all  concerned  to  insert  in  substance  tne  Pretfbytenal  en- 
tract,  bearing  that  *'  Mr  Charles  S.  Findlay,  student,  Kirkintilloch,  after  a  regular 
course  of  training  at  the  Glasgow  University,  and  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United 
Original  Secession  Church,  duly  passed  the  usual  examinations,  and  delivered  the 
prescribed  discourses,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  and  was  by 
that  Court  judicially  authorised  to  preach  the  gospel  upon  the  20th  November. 
1860.*T  

PaBBBrrsBT  of  Ayr.— At  a  meeting  of  this  Presbytery,  held  at  Ayr  on  1st 
October  last,  Mr  Alexander  Ritchie,  student  in  divinity,  having  siven  in  ail  his 
trials  for  license  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presbytery,  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel.  At  the  same  meeting,  Mr  Benjamin  Kirk  wood,  Kilwinning,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Robertson,  Ayr,  Students  in  Arts,  were  examined  on  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics,  and  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  studies.  Additional  exercises  were 
prescribed  to  these  and  other  stuaents  under  the  inspection  of  the  Presbytery. 

pRESBYTERT  OP  Perth  AND  Abrrdken.— At  a  meeting  of  this  Presbytery,  held 
at  Coupar-Angus  on  25th  September  last,  Mr  John  B.  Scott,  student  of  divinity, 
having  given  in  the  customary  trials  for  license,  and  these  having  been  da^  sus- 
tained, obtained  license  as  a  probationer  for  the  holy  ministry. 
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Ere  this  number  of  our  periodical  shall  have  come  into  the  hands  of 
our  readers,  the  opening  day  of  1862  will  have  dawned  upon  our 
world.  The  thought  is  solemnizing,  both  to  us  who  write  and  to  those 
who  peruse  what  we  have  written.  Let  us  all  remember  that  *'  the 
Lord  requireth  that  which  is  past."  For  our  writing — for  your  read- 
ing— an  account  must  be  rendered  at  the  judgment  throne.  Is  it  not 
deeply  solemn  to  wield  the  pen,  or  to  peruse  its  communications,  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  cause  and  truth  of  God  will  be  advanced  or 
retarded  according  to  the  moral  results  flowing  with,  and  from,  our 
periodical  communication  of  thoughts  and  subjects.  By  our  profes- 
sion, we  are  called  to  strive  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  By 
our  position,  we  are  laid  under  peculiar  obligations  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth.  By  our  privileges,  from  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  are 
laid  under  special  responsibility  to  hold  fast,  and  hold  forth,  the  word 
of  life.  Hence  the  necessity  of  realizfng  aright  our  moral  accounta- 
bility, so  that  we  may  be  led,  at  each  successive  stage  of  our  journey, 
to  feel  more  the  need  of  Divine  aid,  and  thus  be  brought  in  humility 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  there  to  plead  for  Divine  guidance  in  our 
labours,  and  the  blessing  of  God  thereon. 

Never  since  the  introduction  of  printing  was  the  press  in  greater 
danger,  nor  required  more  the  prayerful  regards  of  God's  people. 
Hence  we  would  plead,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  for  a  share  in  your 
devotions.  "  Brethren,  pray  for  us/'  Seek  tbat  we  may  be  kept  by 
the  guardian  of  Israel,  and  that  He  may  vouchsafe  a  blessing  upon 
our  feeble  efforts  to  maintain  and  extend  His  truth. 

It  would  be  comparatively  easy  writing  for  your  perusal,  were  we 
only  called  to  deal  with  current  popular  topics,  and  to  set  our  sails  to 
the  breeze  of  public  opinion.  But  in  this  respect  our  position  in 
regard  to  the  press  is  like  that  in  regard  to  the  pulpit.  Being  ''set 
for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,"  we  must  speak  the  truth,  impugn  it 
who  may,  and  bear  witness  against  current  evils  by  whomsoever  they 
are  countenanced.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  especially  earnest  to  enlist 
your  prayerful  sympathy,  knowing  well  that,  if  you  are  constrained  to 
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bear  us  on  yonr  Spirits  at  tbe  throne  of  grace,  you  are  tbe  more  likely 
to  receive  with  indulgence,  and  more  likely  to  profit  by,  what  we  may 
be  enabled  to  communicate. 

At  such  a  season  as  the  present,  when  authors  and  publishers  scatter 
their  prospectuses  like  the  leaves  of  autumn,  it  may  not  be  ont  of 
course  to  indicate  some  slight  changes  which,  we  trust,  may  tend  to 
render  our  periodical  more  efficient  and  attractive.  In  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  the  paper-duty,  we  design  to  give  our  subscribers 
paper  of  better  quality,  together  with  eight  additional  pages  of  letter- 
press. Willingly  would  we  reduce  the  price,  were  that  practicable ; 
but  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  large  increase  of  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers. These  additional  eight  pages  are  designed  to  be  strictly 
devoted  to  religious  practical  papers,  either  original,  or  extracted  from 
the  best  authors,  not  generally  accessible  to  our  readers.  We  hope 
also  occasionally  to  introduce  special  papers  for  the  young,  with  an 
increase  of  Missionary  Intelligence,  and  notices  of  Public  Events.  As 
the  changes  proposed  will  considerably  increase  our  editorial  labour, 
we  would  earnestly  solicit  contributions  from  our  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  or  others  versed  in  general  literature.  We  do  not  want 
ordinary  sermons  in  the  form  of  periodical  papers,  but  articles  written 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  insertion  in  the  Magazine.  We  would 
also  desiderate  ecclesiastical  news  of  a  local  kind  connected  with  the 
work  of  presbyteries,  home  missions,  examination  of  students,  license 
of  preachers,  ordinations,  &c. 

Having  thus  indicated  our  plans  and  purposes,  we  now  crave  at- 
tention for  a  few  concluding  remarks  suggested  by  the  season,  and  the 
subjects  before  us.     The  announcement  of  the  new  year  calls  for 

REFLECTION. 

The  passing  season  claims  solemn  consideration.  Another  3rear  of 
our  fleeting  life  is  gone.  A  portion — ^yea,  a  large  proportion,  of  the 
entire  period  allotted  to  each  has  fled  for  ever.  Its  moral  results  yet 
remain,  while  its  fading  echo  subdues  the  spirit  with  a  sense  of  pensive 
sadness.  The  year,  though  gone  from  us,  has  only  carried  its  records 
and  responsibilities  before  the  throne.  It  still  lives  in  the  remem- 
brance of  God,  and  in  its  effects  for  weal  or  woe  in  the  experienoe  of 
men.  Its  moral  results  are  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  the  final  Judge, 
and  have  at  once  a  moral  bearing  upon  the  consummation  oi  the 
history  of  both  worlds.  Each  year  increases  our  responsibOities — 
abridges  the  time  for  improvement — saddens  the  heart  with  changes 
and  bereavements — thins  the  circle  of  early  friendship->addB  new 
infirmities — opens  fresh  sources  of  sorrow — brings  ns  nearer  the  gprave 
than  ever  we  stood  before — and  speaks  with  a  deeper  emphasis  of 
that  approaching  period,  when  time  to  us  shall  be  no  more.  Like  tbe 
mariner  on  the  ocean-girt  rock,  around  which  the  tide  is  rising,  we 
feel  as  though  a  few  more  waves  of  the  tide  of  time  would  engulf  ns 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity.     Is  there  not  cause  for  reflection  f 

GRATITUDE. 

True,  a  year  has  expired,  but  not  the  last.     Though  gone  where 
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we  cannot  reach  it,  the  space  it  occupied  as  to  us  is  filled  up  by  another. 
Though  saddened  by  its  departure,  we  are  called  to  write  its  history 
in  our  memory  as  a  year  of  grace.  Have  not  God's  mercies  been 
new  every  morning — ^yea,  repeated  every  moment?  All  the  elements 
of  nature  have  been  so  regulated  as  to  conduce  to  the  sustenance  of 
our  lives.  The  sun,  the  air,  the  earth,  with  all  their  elements  and 
influences,  have  combined  in  order  to  supply  our  daily  temporal 
wants.  The  channels  of  goodness  and  mercy  have  been  kept  full  and 
running.  A  whole  year  of  precious  Sabbaths,  sermons,  sacramental 
seasons,  prayers,  praises,  Bible-read ing.  Christian  fellowship,  health, 
occupation,  friends,  temporal  and  spiritual  enjoyments,  have  been 
oars.  These,  with  other  innumerable  mercies,  have  been  graciously 
bestowed.  Shall  we  not  then  say,  with  one  heart,  ^'  Bless  the  Lord, 
O  my  soifl :  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy  name.  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits." 

ANXIETY. 

The  future  is  unknown.  The  veil  of  obscurity  is  hung  in  mercy 
over  what  remains  of  time.  This  will  be  the  last  year  to  many — it 
may  be  so  to  you  or  to  me.  We  go  forward,  not  knowing  what  shall 
befall  us — not  knowing  who  shall  see  its  close,  or  welcome  its  successor. 
What  reflecting  mind  can  cross  the  threshold  of  another  year,  without 
solemn  thoughts  of  the  known  past  and  unknown  future  ?  Every  hour 
of  time  has  its  bearings  upon  the  work  of  redemption — the  manifestation 
of  God's  glory — the  destinies  and  interests  of  immortal  souls  now  and 
for  ever.  The  present  time  is  at  once  the  grave  of  the  past  and  the 
cradle  of  the  future.  Eternal  results  hang  on  the  passing  moment. 
The  year  that  is  gone  has  left  its  indelible  impress  on  earth's  history 
and  heaven's  future  development.  The  influence  of  the  passing  hour 
is  ever  vibrating — ever  expanding — ever  reproducing  moral  results 
— ever  rolling,  wave  upon  wave,  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  from 
thence  difiused  through  the  illimitable  ocean  of  eternity.  What  re- 
sponsible being  can  think  of  this  without  anxiety  ?  What  we  are — 
what  we  say — what  we  will — what  we  do — what  we  think, — is  but  an 
additional  link  in  the  chain  of  agencies  and  events — the  touching  of  a 
chord  of  influence  that  will  reach  eternity.  What  if  that  influence 
shall  never  rest — that  chord  shall  never  cease  to  vibrate — if  that  link 
in  the  chain  of  moral  causation  shall  never  terminate  ?  Then,  with 
trembling  hand,  give  the  first  impulse,  *^  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth 
always."  If  a  wojd  hastily  spoken,  a  deed  rashly  done,  a  moral  evil 
perpetrated  on  ourselves  or  others,  embodies  an  influence  that  shall 
never  cease  to  act,  how  needful  the  prayer  of  David,  '^  Set  a  watch, 
O  Lord,  before  my  mouth ;  keep  the  door  of  my  lips.  Incline  not 
my  heart  to  any  evil  thing."  If  the  irrational  creatures  of  our  world's 
early  day  have  left  their  physical  impression  in  geologic  records,  now 
to  be  read  by  man,  how  solemn  the  thought,  that  each  rational  being  is 
from  day  to  day  inscribing  a  moral  record  in  the  history  of  time,  which' 
shall  be  read  through  eternity — read,  not  merely  by  personal  intuition, 
but  by  the  all-comprehensive  glance  of  Omniscience  I  With  such  a 
register  as  the  book  of  God's  remembrance,  and  such  a  recompense  as 
infinite  justice  shall  certainly  impart,  can  there  possibly  be  too  much 
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anxiety  as  to  how  we  spend  the  passing  year  ?  The  poet  speaks  of 
leaving  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time ;  bnt  we  are,  at  every  moment 
of  our  waking  existence,  taking  in  and  giving  out  moral  impreBsions 
and  influences,  that  shall  impregnate  the  creature-life  of  eternity.  By 
these  shall  the  bliss  of  heaven  and  the  misery  of  hell  be  afFected  for 
ever.  A  right  directed  anxiety  now  may,  through  grace,  save  the 
anxiety  of  the  dying  hour,  the  remorse  of  the  judgment,  and  the  de- 
spair of  eternity. 

^  HOPE. 

The  new  year,  like  the  morning  of  life,  is  cheered  by  the  inspirations 
of  hope.     Even  amidst  the  death -like  gloom  of  winter,  with  its  icy 
reign,  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  rise  above  the  gathering  cloud, 
and  outstrip  the  sweeping  storm.     He  anticipates  a  coming  summer. 
I'ho  hope  of  the  merchant  rises  above,  and  reaches  beyond,  the  season 
of  commercial  disaster  and  dismay.     He  waits  for  the  day-dawn  of 
some  future  season  of  prosperity.     And  so  in  every  walk  of  life  and 
period  of  existence.     The  child  looks  and  longs  for  the  day  of  youth — 
the  youth  for  the  period  of  maturity — those  matured  for  some  future  day 
of  prospective  bliss  and  enjoyment.    But,  alas  I  the  hope  of  future  hi^pi- 
ness,  with  not  a  few,  destroys  the  present  enjoyment  of  God's  bounty, 
and  lays  an  arrest  upon  present  duty.    There  is  only  one  solid  ground  of 
hope  for  time  and  eternity.     That  hope  is  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ.      Those  only  can  ^^  have  strong  consolation  who  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us ;  which  hope 
we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which 
entereth  into  that  within  the  vail,  whither  the  forerunner  is  entered, 
even  Jesus.'*      Reader^  hast  thou  this  hope  as  thy  sheet-anchor  on 
the  stormy  sea  of  life?     Without  this,  what  are  all  other  hopes  bnt 
vain  delusions  ?     The  hope  of  wealth  will  at  last  be  disappointed 
when  the  covetous  spirit  is  disembodied.     The  hope  of  pleasure  will 
expire  when  the  capacity  to  enjoy  it  and  prospect  of  its  realization 
shall  vanish  for  ever.     The  hope  of  the  formal  professor  and  hypocrite 
shall  perish  with  the  lapse  of  time.     Yea,  every  hope  of  every  unre- 
newed soul  shall,  sooner  or  later,   be  extinguished  by  the   rising 
billows  of  remorse  and  despair.      Those  only  whose  hope  is  in  God 
shall  live  in  hope,  die  in  hope,  rest  in  hope,  rise  from  the  grave  in 
hope,  in  hope  approach  the  judgment  throne,  and  through  eternity 
enjoy  hope's  portion  I     Sinner^  you  are  yet  in  the  land  of  hope.     Flee 
to  the  refuge  set  before  you.     Delay  may  be  death.      Now  is  the 
accepted  time.     Now  is  the  day  of  ssilvation.     To-morrow  may  have 
no  hope /or  you.     This  very  year  may  lay  your  body  in  the  dust,  aod 
register  the  departure  of  your  soul  to  the  final  tribunal. 

Child  of  God,  blessed,  thrice  blessed,  is  your  condition!  The 
vail  that  hangs  over  the  future  may  be  dark  and  impenetrable.  The 
cloud  of  future  sorrow  may  be  deep  and  gloomy  in  its  folds.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  journey  may  be  beset  with  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Your  frail  bark  may  be  shattered  by  the  surging  waves 
of  earthly  trouble ;  but  be  not  dismayed.  Safely  moored  to  the 
anchor  within  the  vail,  hope  will  ride  out  the  storm,  and  the  haven 
of  eternal  rest  shall  be  entered  in  triumph,  when  the  fleeting  years  of 
the  life  of  time  shall  be  absorbed  in  the  infinite  bosom  of  eternity. 
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The  Old  Year  is  now  gone.  The  New  Tear  has  come.  Let  us  panse 
upon  the  threshold  of  this  new-born  period  of  time,  that  we  may  learn 
its  solemn  lessons.  Fain  would  we  counteract  those  habits  of  frivolity, 
by  which  so  many  banish  erery  thought  of  personal  responsibility. 
AVith  our  whole  heart  would  we  say  to  every  reader,  we  "  wish  you  a 
happy  new  year ;  *'  but  we  feel  assured  that  neither  its  opening  nor 
its  close  can  be  happy  unless  that  happiness  is  sought  in  Gkxl,  the 
fountain  of  all  felicity.  It  is  not  health,  nor  wealth,  nor  friendship, 
nor  pleasure,  nor  buoyancy  of  spirit,  that  can  secure  happiness.  At 
enmity  with  God,  there  can  be  no  solid  joy.  ^^  ITiere  tt  no  pecux, 
8€uih  my.  Qody  to  the  wicked"  To  such  as  are  enemies  of  God,  the 
wish  is  vain.  The  efforts  to  obtain  happiness  are  worse  than  vanity. 
To  those  who  are  '^  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God,'*  the 
past  year — ^yea,  every  year  of  life,  has  been  a  record  of  guilt  and 
rebellion — an  accumulation  of  iniquity, — provoking  the  wrath  of  an 
angry  God.  Let  such  remember  that  '^  God  requireth  that  which  is 
past.''  He  is  asking  each  and  all,  '^  How  did  you  spend  the  year  now 
closed  r'  Nay,  the  question  reaches  farther  back,  ^^How  did  you  begin 
tip"     i<  To  what  purpose  has  the  past  period  of  life  been  devoted  ?" 

Alas  I  that  so  many  begin  the  year  with  levity  and  sinful  mirth, 
with  revelliogs,  surfeitings,  and  drunkeness.  Alas  \  that  in  our  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  should  be  held  as 
Satan's  jubilee — ^yea,  as  the  accursed  feast  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of 
wine.  If  such  has  been  the  beginning,  we  need  not  ask  what  has 
been  its  general  character,  or  what  may  be  the  prospects  of  the  year 
upon  which  we  have  entered.     *'  The  end  of  these  things  is  death,** 

But  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  listen  tu  the  voice  of  reason  and 
revelation,  we  would  suggest  a  few  subjects  of  reflection  and  medita- 
tion. Viewed  in  its  general  characteristics,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
passing  season  to  awaken  solemn  consideration.  As  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  our  world,  or  even  in  the  category  of  astronomical  observa- 
tion, there  is  nothing  in  the  closing  or  opening  of  the  year  to  solicit 
special  attention.  There  is  no  stop  nor  impediment  in  the  wheels  of 
time — nothing  to  indicate  that  at  a  certain  hour  our  world  has  com- 
pleted its  annual  revolutions,  or  finished  its  course  round  the  sun. 
But  to  the  mind  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  the  departure  of  one  year, 
and  the  introduction  of  another,  there  are  many  solemn  feelings 
awakened,  and  matters  of  deep  concern  pressed  upon  the  attention. 

Each  year  has  a  place  to  occnpy  in  the  history  of  the  world — in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  decrees.  As  years  roll  on,  prophecy  and 
promise  become  history ;  while  there  are  certain  epochs  which  may  be 
more  easily  discerned  as  culminating  eras  in  the  biography  of  the 
human  race.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  year  now  gone  has  peculiarly 
striking  characteristics.  In  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  Russia,  China, 
France,  and  America,  there  have  been  movements  of  a  very  marked 
character — revolutions  of  sentiment  and  of  civil  policy,  producing, 
and  calculated  to  produce,  the  most  marvellous  changes.  The  social 
aspects  of  the  world  would  indicate  the  near  approach  of  some  gene- 
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ral  catastrophe — some  fearful  conyalsion  of  hitherto  repressed  poli- 
tical elements.  There  seems  impending  a  life  and  death  struggle 
between  freedom  and  despotism — between  light  and  darkness.  It 
would  seem  that  the  predicted  '^  distress  of  nations"  is  very  near — 
yea,  that  we  are  even  now  passing  throngh  one  of  those  dread  Apoca- 
lyptic periods  indicated  by  John,  when  the  sharp  sickle  shall  be 
thrust  in,  and  the  grapes  of  the  vine  of  the  earth  gathered. 

The  symptoms  of  coming  revolutions  are  already  felt  in  the  stagna- 
tion of  our  commerce,  and  the  arrest  laid  upon  our  manufacture.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  have  been  living  and  trading  without  a  recog- 
nition of  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  or  the  rights  of  their  fellow>men. 
Personal  aggrandizement  and  pride  of  nations  have  been  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  modern  policy.  Prospects  of  profit  have  over- 
laid every  other  principle  of  action,  and  have  banefully  influenced 
all  our  commercial  relations.  The  enlightened  and  freedom-loving 
nations  of  the  earth  have  not  regarded  as  they  ought  the  wrongs  of 
the  degraded  and  enslaved  tribes  of  the  human  family;  neither  have 
those  possessing  Christian  influence  brought  it  sufficiently  to  bear 
upon  the  moral  character  and  condition  of  such  as,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  social  relations,  are  under  subjection.  Hence  it  may  be  said, 
with  special  application  to  our  times,  that  '^  the  foundations  are  ont 
of  course."  Hence  the  closing  darkness  of  the  receding  year  only 
ushers  in  a  deeper  gloom  for  the  year  upon  which  we  are  just  now 
entering.  While  Europe  is  bristling  with  arms,  and  America  is 
waging  a  fratricidal  war,  we  cannot  hope  for  the  revival  of  trade,  or 
the  restoration  of  former  prosperity.  It  is  a  time  of  judgment,  when 
the  Moral  Governor  is  coming  forth  from  His  place  to  punish  the 
nations.  Oh,  that  the  nations  would  learn  righteousness  I  Wonld 
that  the  churches  of  Christendom  were  humbled  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  Ood,  and  that  every  follower  of  Christ  were  brought  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  supplicating  Divine  mercy! 

But  while  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  been  shaken  in  recent 
times,  the  churches  have  not  escaped  the  social  earthquake.  In  some 
cases  the  conflict  of  religious  controversy  has  been  waged.  More 
especially  in  England  have  rationalism  and  revealed  truth  come  pro- 
minently into  collision.  Within  the  pale  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment, the  most  antagonistic  doctrines  have  been  published  and  con- 
troverted. As  the  strife  drags  on  through  courts  and  formalities, 
calculated  to  shield  the  delinquents,  infidelity  and  Popery  are  gaining 
their  conquests,  and  multitudes  are  perishing  in  moral  darkness  with- 
out help  or  hope.  In  our  own  country — indeed,  throughout  the  Pres- 
byterian communities  of  the  old  and  new  world, — there  are  movements 
and  changes  clearly  indicating  some  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  In  nearly  every  section,  there  is  evinced  a  restlessness — ^an 
internal  commotion — indicative  of  ecclesiastical  convulsions.  ''Union " 
is  the  watchword,  while  the  elements  of  discord  are  being  drawn  into 
the  popular  current  of  latitudinarian  amalgamation.  The  basis  of 
truth  and  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  are  alike  disregarded.  Even  to 
question  the  policy  of  popular  leaders  is  deemed  an  ofience  to  be 
visited  by  bitter  persecution.     In  reviewing  the  progress  of  a  single 
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year,  the  question  of  the  Prophet  Daniel  instinctively  rises  to  our  lips, 
**  O,  my  Ijovdy  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things? '' 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  public  questions,  or  matters  touching  the 
progress  of  political  events,  the  inauguration  of  another  year  calls  us  to 
the  personal  scrutiny  of  our  lives  and  characters  in  the  sight  of  God. 
This  year  has  been  like  those  which  have  gone  before  it — a  year  of 
grace.  It  may  have  had  its  afflictions  and  sorrows,  its  trials  and  be- 
reavements, but  it  has  also  had  its  innumerable  mercies.  Temporally, 
its  successive  days  and  nights  have  been  accompanied  by  the  commu- 
nication of  Divine  blessings.  God's  mercies  have  been  new  every 
morning;  His  care  has  been  exercised  every  moment.  He  has  given 
us  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on.  The  days  of  health  have  been 
very  many  compared  with  the  days  of  affliction.  The  friends  remain- 
ing are  more  numerous  than  those  taken  away  by  death.  The  sea- 
sons of  sunshine  have  far  exceeded  the  seasons  of  gloom  and  darkness. 
The  periods  of  prosperity  have  far  outnumbered  the  periods  of  adver- 
sity. For  His  temporal  mercies  we  have  reason  to  bless  and  praise 
the  God  of  providence. 

But  besides  the  contrast  in  our  personal  and  relative  circumstances, 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  us  and  many  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  Britain  we  know  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  war — nothing 
of  the  feverish  anxiety  created  by  social  revolutions — nothing  of  the 
dreaded  brigand  or  the  merciless  marauder.  Socially,  we  have  been 
like  the  favoured  Israelite,  who  could  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  ^g 
tree,  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  so 
swallowed  up  with  the  difficulties  of  the  present  commercial  crisis  as 
to  forget  our  innumerable  blessings. 

But  while  we  speak  of  those  which  are  temporal,  and  bless  God  for 
them,  let  us  especially  remember  such  as  are  spiritual.  In  many 
other  lands  the  struggle  for  temporal  things  has  laid  an  arrest  upon 
those  which  are  spiritual.  In  cases  not  a  few,  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, were  recently  enjoying  the  comforts  of  home,  and  the  means 
of  grace,  are  now  jeoparding  their  lives  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field.  Amidst  the  strife  of  arms  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  for-> 
gotten,  and  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  Gk)d  and  the  family  altar 
are  exchanged  for  the  privations  of  the  camp  and  the  anxieties  of  the 
expected  conflict.*  Why  are  we  spared  the  present  trials  of  other 
nations?  It  is  not  l)ecause  of  our  merit,  but  because  of  God^s  long- 
suffering  mercy.  Well  does  it  become  us  to  say,  What  shall  we 
render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ? 

But  while  we  look  at  the  bright  side,  and  see  on  every  hand  grounds 
of  gratitude,  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  with  us,  as  a 
nation  and  a  people,  sins  against  the  Lord,  and  tokens  of  Divine 
judgment.  Once  more  has  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  been 
smitten.  In  some  localities  the  hand  of  God  has  been  on  the  cattle 
of  the  herd  and  the  stall.  By  sea  the  disasters  and  loss  of  life  have 
been  appalling.  By  land  the  mining  and  railway  accidents  have  been 
destructive  and  terrific ;  while  a  heart-rending  calamity  in  the  Scottish 

*  The  American  General,  M'Lellan,  bos  Bet  a  noble  example  in  forbidding  all 
unnecessary  camp  work  on  Sabbath. 
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metropolis  has  written  desolation  in  a  moment  in  many  homes,  and 
produced  wide-spread  dismay  and  terror.  The  year  opens  also  with 
trade  paralyzed,  and  the  prospect  of  famine  to  multitudes,  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  lack  of  employment.  For  these  things  there  should  be  great 
searchings  of  heart.  The  Gkxl  of  nations  is  speaking  with  a  voice  of 
thunder.  To  His  heritage  God  is  saying,  as  of  old,  '^Come,  my 
people,  enter  into  thy  chambers,  and  shut  thy  doors  about  thee  :  hide 
thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little  moment,  until  the  indignation  be  over- 
past." 

In  reviewing  the  past  year,  and  referring  to  its  mercies,  there  is 
much  to  humble  us  before  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies.  What 
seasons  of  grace  have  been  misimproved  ?  what  opportunities  of  ad- 
vancing the  Divine  glory  have  been  neglected  ?  How  little  spiritual 
progress  has  been  realized  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  our  privileges? 
How  little  has  there  been  of  genuine  revival— of  the  extension  of 
vital  godliness— K)f  the  extirpation  of  erroi^— of  the  suppression  of  in- 
temperance and  immorality  ?  Alas !  that  1862  should  find  the  vast 
majority  of  professors  as  carnal,  lukewarm,  covetous,  and  indifierent, 
as  they  were  found  by  its  predecessors  I  nay,  farther  from  grace,  as 
they  hasten  down  the  stream  of  time.  Is  it  for  this  that  God's  sparing 
mercy  has  been  vouchsafed  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  all  His  favours  have 
been  strewn  on  onr  path?  Nay  verily;  His  goodness  a^ravates 
guilt.     Let  that  unmerited  goodness  lead  to  repentance. 

We  enter  upon  1862  with  clouds  in  the  horizon.  The  moral  ther- 
mometer is  not  only  low,  but  falling.  At  any  hour  the  peace  of 
Europe  may  be  broken,  and  the  legions  of  war  and  desolation  be  found 
mustering  for  the  conflict.  In  the  churches,  too,  there  are  coming 
revolutions,  in  which  sinning  or  suffering  must  be  the  choice  of  pro- 
fessors. But  not  to  speak  at  length  of  these,  none  of  us  can  tell  what 
a  day,  much  less  what  a  year,  may  bring  forth.  To  multitudes  it  will 
be  the  last  period  of  life.  Ere  its  days  and  months  have  passed  away, 
the  final  conflict  may  be  waged,  and  the  record  sealed  up  for  the 
judgment-seat.  What  are  all  other  questions,  with  such  a  prospect, 
compared  with  those  bearing  upon  our  state  before  God — onr  prepara- 
tion for  a  coming  eternity  ?  Fast  time  and  past  privileges  are  gone 
beyond  recall.  Future  time,  though  it  may  be  for  others,  may  not 
be  for  us.  The  only  period  within  reach  is  the  present.  Even  now, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  is  heard  say- 
ing, as  of  old,  "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.''  Let  the  question  of  the  awakened  sinner  be,  "  What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Let  the  inquiry  of  the  converted  soul  be,  '*  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  Let  us  all  be  up  and  doing.  Let 
us  finish  the  work  prescribed  by  onr  heavenly  Father.  Let  us  watch 
and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Gtod  only  knows  who  among  our  readers  may  see  the  close  of  the 
year  on  which  we  have  now  entered.  In  the  case  of  not  a  few,  the 
seeds  of  corruption  may  be  at  work  where  all  is  fair  and  hopeful.  The 
wood  that  shall  enclose  our  cold  remains  may  even  now  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  shall  form  and  fashion  it  for  our  reception.  The 
cloth  may  have  passed  the  loom  in  which  the  frail  tabernacle  shall  be 
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at  last  enshrouded.  The  arrows  of  Death  may  be  fitted  to  the  bow, 
in  the  hand  of  Providence,  by  which  we  shall  be  laid  low.  The  weeds 
of  roonrning  which  shall  signal  our  departure  may  be  already  in  the 
shop  of  the  merchant — yesy  every  preparation  for  the  consignment  of 
the  body  to  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  grave.  But  what  of  the  soul  ? 
Has  it  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Has  it  been  clothed  with 
the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness  ?  Has  it  been  cleansed  in  the  sanc- 
tifying fountain?  Has  it  realized  assimilation  to  the  holy,  happy 
inhabitants  of  heaven  ?  Has  it  been  made  to  reflect  the  image  of 
Christ  ?  These  are  questions  for  the  opening  year.  They  might  be 
multiplied  at  will;  but  if  these  are  felt  in  their  solemnity  and  pressing 
importance,  all  others,  both  of  privilege  and  duty,  will  be  put  and 
solved  in  their  appropriate  place.  Everything  around  is  earnest. 
The  man  of  the  world  is  earnest  to  gain  his  object.  The  man  of 
pleasure  is  earnest  to  secure  his  gratification.  The  man  of  ambition 
is  earnest  to  obtain  his  coveted  post  of  honour.  Why  are  Christians 
not  more  earnest  in  the  service  of  God  while  here,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  glory  hereafter  ? 


"  Time  is  earnest, 
Passing  by ; 
Death  is  earnesti 
Drawing  nigh. 
Stoner  1  wilt  thou  trifling  be  ? 
Time  and  death  appeal  to  thee. 

Heaven  is  earnest ; 

Solemnly 
Float  its  Toices 
Down  to  thee. 
Sinfbl  mortal,  art  thou  gay, 
Sporting  through  thine  earthly  day  ? 

Hell  is  earnest ; 

Fiercely  roll 

Borning  billows 

Near  thy  soul. 

Woe  to  thee  if  thou  abide 

Unrenewed,  nnsanctified  I 


God  is  earnest ; 

Kneel  and  pray 
Ere  the  season 
Pass  away — 
Ere  He  set  His  judgment  throne, — 
Vengeance  ready,  mercy  gone. 

Christ  is  earnest — 

Bids  thee  "Come;" 
Paid  redemption's 
Priceless  sum. 
Wilt  thou  spurn  the  Saviour's  love, 
Pleading  with  thee  from  above  ? 

The  Spirit  *s  earnest 

To  apply 
Purchased  blessings 
From  on  high. 
Wilt  thou  quench  His  holy  fire  ? 
Shall  thy  day  of  grace  expire  ?*' 


A    BALANCE-SHEET   FOR   THE   SEASON. 

The  New  Tear  is  the  usual  time  for  settling  accounts,  taking  stock, 
making  out  balance-sheets,  and  calculating  profit  and  loss.  Leaving 
all  this  to  earnest  merchants,  let  us  suggest  a  simple  formula  for  one 
current  item  in  the  moral  department  of  domestic  and  social  life. 

Beware  of  opening  such  a  fearful  account.  Let  not  the  conviviali- 
ties of  the  season  draw  yon  into  the  net  of  intemperance.  The  way 
of  the  tavern  is  beset  with  dangers.  It  is  usually  the  haunt  of  fools ; 
and  the  Word  of  Ood  declares  that  '^  the  companion  of  fools  shall  be 
destroyed." 

If  such  a  fearful  account  has  been  opened,  let  it  be  immediately 

3  o 
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closed,  lest  eternal  misery  should  be  the  conseqaenoe.  The  blood  of 
Jesns  Christ  cleanseth  from  this  as  well  as  other  sins,  bnt  onlj  in  the 
way  of  salvation  from  it.  Flee,  then,  from  the  deluding  cnp,  as  you 
would  do  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Let  not  1862  record  your  name 
an  a  drunkard,  lest  it  may  also  record  a  drunkard's  doom  for  eternity. 

The  Cup  of  Intempsrahoe — What  will  H  cost  ? 

It  will  coBt  the  loss  of — 
Money,  which  ought  to  be  ioTested  in  deeds  of  benevolence,    ...  Pro.  xiz.  17. 
Time,  which  onght  to  be  redeemed  for  the  serrice  of  God,       ...  Eph.  v.  15,  16. 
Character,  which  ought  to  be  the  index  of  gracioas  principle,      1  Peter,  ii.  12. 
Health,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  Qod,  ...  Bom.  xii.  1. 

Reason — one  of  God's  special  gifts  to  man Hab.  ii.  15,  16. 

Heart,  with  all  its  susceptibilities  and  affections,  Hoeea,  ir.  11. 

Friends — one  of  earth's  choicest  blessings,         Jer.  xx.  S,  4. 

Comfort  under  accompanying  afflictions,  Pro.  xziii.  21. 

Peace,  without  which  there  can  be  no  enjoyment,         Isaiah,  xlviii.  22. 

Churoh-fellowship—one  of  Christ's  purchased  favours,  ...  2  Thes.  iii.  6. 

The  Soul,  which  involves  eternal  perdition,        Gal.  v.  21. 

Heaven,  with  all  ita  promised  blessings,  1  Cor.  vi.  10. 

Contra,  The  Cup  of  Intempebakcb — What  will  it  gain  ? 

A  passing  excitement,       Isaiah,  ▼.  11-14. 

Poverty,      Pro.  xxiii.  20,  21. 

Wicked  companions,  Pro.  xxiii.  33. 

Incitement  to  all  vice,       ..  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

Moral  aberration, Isaiah,  zxviii.  7,8. 

Bodily  disease,       ...        Isaiah,  v.  22,  24. 

Mental  anguish,     Pro.  xxiii  34. 

Remorse  of  conscience,      Pro.  xxiii.  31,  32. 

Present  despair Pro.  xxxiii.  29-30. 

The  curse  of  God  here,      Isaiah,  v.  22-24. 

Everlasting  perdition  hereafter, Mat.  xxiv.  49-51. 


PRAYERS  ABOUT  THE  DEAD. 

It  is  well  known  that  prayers  for  the  dead  is  a  prominent,  and,  to 
the  priesthood  of  that  community,  a  lucrative  part  of  the  religion  of 
Papists.  This,  we  believe,  has  been  renounced  as  anti-scnptural  and 
vain  by  Protestants  of  all  denominations.  But  the  prayers  about  the 
dead,  which  have  been,  and  are  being,  daily  offered  by  Protestants,  are 
far  from  being  faultless,  and,  in  some  cases,  very  presumptuous. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  gift  of  "  discerning  spirits^"  be- 
stowed on  some  in  the  apostolic  age,  was  one  of  those  miraculous 
gifts  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Church,  when  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  conferred  had  been  accomplished.  The  best  Pro- 
testant divines  have  felt  it  to  be  cause  of  thankfulness,  that  the  re- 
ponsibility  of  passing  definite  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  their  fellow- 
men,  either  living  or  dead,  does  not  devolve  on  them,  but  is  the  high 
prerogative  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts  Himself 
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The  saint-craft  of  Papal  Rome  had  been  so  managed  for  ages  as  to 
be  safficientlj  repulsive  in  the  eyes,  especiallj  of  the  Scottish  Reform- 
ers, as  effectaally  to  deter  them  from  intermeddling  with  this  kind  of 
work.  The  Popish  priests,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Seas.  xiv.  Can.  i.  &c.),  profess  that,  by  administering  to  the  dying 
the  sacrament  of  '^  extreme  unction,"  as  they  call  this  human  inven« 
tion,  they  are  able  to  send  their  votaries  away  at  death  blessed  with 
the  full  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,  and  so  puriiSed  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  with  acceptance  on  the  possession  of  all  the  glory  and 
felicities  of  the  heavenly  state.  The  functionaries  of  the  Anglican 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  burial  service  of  that  Church,  rehearse  for- 
mulas which  tend  to  persuade  mourners  at  the  grave  in  which  the 
bodies  of  their  departed  friends  are  laid,  that  the  dust  of  their  dead, 
whatever  their  previous  character  bad  been,  rests  in  the  tomb,  in  the 
^^sare  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life,'*  and  give  "hearty 
thanks  to  God  for  that  He  hath  been  pleased  to  deliver  this  our  brother 
out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world/'  Against  this  part  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  the  Puritans  of  former  times,  and  the 
more  enlightened  Dissenters  and  Presbyterians  in  South  Britain, 
have  long  testified,  as  at  once  presumptuous,  and  calculated  to  foster 
gross  delusion.  This  has  also  been  felt  to  be  a  grievance  calling  ur- 
gently for  redress  by  a  number  of  the  members  of  that  Church  itself, 
both  lay  and  clericid. 

But-,  in  many  cases,  language  less  guarded  than  that  of  the  Angli* 
can  Liturgy  is  being  employed  by  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scotland, 
in  the  offering  up  of  prayers  with  reference  to  the  spiritual  state  of 
the  parties  at  whose  funerals  they  officiate — prayers,  be  it  observed 
also,  in  which  all  present  are  supposed  to  join.  In  these  devotions, 
there  is  not  only  such  unguarded  reference  to  the  dead  where  their 
consistent  and  exemplary  lives  were  known  to  the  individual  officiat- 
ing ;  but,  in  some  cases,  the  most  positive  assertions  as  to  the  state 
of  the  dead  are  used,  with  respect  to  those  of  whose  character  the 
speaker  had  no  knowledge,  or  very  partial  information,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course  to  employ  such  stereotyped  phrases  as  to  all  nominal 
Christians. 

It  is  now  becoming  fashionable  to  have  public  meetings  for  prayer 
in  connection  with  the  funerals  of  ministers,  besides  the  devotions  at 
their  residences.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  such  an  approach  to 
Anglican  forms,  that  the  coffin  has  been  taken  into  the  church  in  con- 
nection with  the  funeral  services.  At  these  meetings  more  than  one 
minister  is  generally  employed.  In  the  prayers  presented  to  God  on 
these  occasions,  the  references  to  the  character,  the  attainments,  and  the 
glorification  of  the  departed  minister,  may  be  expected  to  be  extended 
to  the  utmost  limits  which  truth  will  admit,  and  there  are  strong 
temptations  to  pass  that  limit.  There  may,  iu  the  case  of  some  dis- 
tinguished public  servants  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  be  good  cause  for 
such  commendations,  and  also  satisfactory  evidence,  so  far  as  men  can 
judge,  for  drawing  the  most  favourable  conclusions  as  to  their  state. 
But  if  such  practices  become  fashionable,  they  are  likely  to  become 
universal.      Each  congregation  and  each  denomination  will  vie  with 
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each  other  in  doing  all  honour  to  the  memory  of  its  departed  minister; 
and  there  will  he  no  small  danger  of  an  indiscriminate  laudation  of  crea- 
tures, in  the  worst  of  all  forms,  in  addresses  to  the  omniscient  God,  and 
of  uttering  the  same  confident  assertions  as  to  the  entrance  of  all  into 
glory.  But  as  they  were  not  of  old  all  Israelites  indeed  who  were  of 
Israel  by  natural  descent,  neither  are  all  who  fill  public  office  in  the 
visible  Church  genuine  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  there  was  a  Judas 
among  the  twelve  chosen  disciples  of  Christ,  whom  He  commissioned 
to  speak  and  work  miracles  in  His  name,  who  can  tell  how  many 
have  occupied,  and  are  now  occupying,  public  stations  in  the  visible 
Church,  whom  He  will  not  acknowledge  as  His  at  the  last  day  ?  Jesos 
assures  us,  that  many  will  say  to  Him,  at  the  last  day,  '^  Lord,  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name ; ''  to  whom  he  will  profess,  "  I 
never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity."  In  His 
commentary  on  the  words  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  iz.  27),  *'I  keep  under  my 
body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away," — ^the  godly 
Henry  remarks,  ^'  An  holy  fear  of  himself  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  fidelity  of  an  apostle,  and  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  our 
preservation?"* 

The  kind  of  prayers,  however,  which  we  deprecate,  and  can  scarcely 
doubt  are  fraught  with  peril  in  different  ways,  are  not  confined  to  the 
funerals  of  miointers.  Similar  praises  and  confident  assertions,  as 
to  the  state  of  the  departed,  find  frequently  no  limited  place  in  the 
prayers  that  are  offered  up  at  the  interment  of  others. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  competent  to  give  a  judgment  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  state  of  certain  parties,  must  we  not  be  equally  competent 
to  pass  an  unfavourable  verdict  as  to  persons  of  a  different  character? 
And  are  there  not  as  urgent  reasons  for  giving  a  judgment  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other  ?  Is  it  more  needful  to  gratify  relations,  and  so 
far  administer  comfort  to  them  amidst  their  sorrows,  than  it  is  to  un- 
deceive those  who  are  living  in  false  peace  as  to  their  eteiiial  welfare? 
There  is  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt,  that  in  this  Christian  land  a 
much  larger  number  of  those  who  die  lift  up  their  eyes  in  hell,  being 
in  torments,  than  are  conducted  by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom. 
And  is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  examine  and  weigh 
evidence,  so  as  to  form  and  proclaim  a  judgment  as  to  the  latter  and 
not  as  to  the  former  ? 

But  were  ministers,  in  their  prayers  at  funerals,  to  take  up  and  discuss 
the  demerits  of  the  departed  relation  of  the  assembled  friends,  and  state 
the  reasons  which  had  led  them  to  form  the  worst  conclusion  as  to  his 
state,  would  they  not  be  charged  with  presumption  and  want  of  charity 

*  "  Holy  fear  of  oureelves,*'  he  adds,  "  and  not  presumptuous  confidence,  is  the 
best  security  against  apostacy  from  God  and  final  rejection  by  Him." 

It  is,  we  would  rather  say,  one  of  the  best  means  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  of  pro- 
ven ting  this.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom  that  few  ministers  would  be  saved ; 
and  the  strong  figurative  language,  as  to  this,  has  been  used  by  the  most  faithful 
sei-vants  of  Christ,  that  Hell  would  be  paved  with  the  skulls  of  ministers  of  religion. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  reason  for  the  utmost  modesty  and  the  most  guarded  language 
in  addressiug  God,  as  to  the  state  of  those  who  have  appeareil  at  Ilis  jadgment-seat, 
and  on  whom  He,  the  only  competent  Judge,  has  passed  final^sentence. 
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— ^yea,  with  heartless  cruelty  ?  But  does  not  consistency  require,  if 
the  course  adopted  is  one  to  which  we  are  competent,  and  which  is 
laudable,  that  it  should  not  be  one-sided  ? 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  all  the  practices  at  funerals  to 
which  we  refer  are  prevailing  in  Scotland ;  but  we  have  the  most  in- 
dubitable evidence  that  they  are  begun ;  and,  if  not  more  than  begun, 
it  would  be  good  were  they  nipped  in  the  bud.  £nongh,  we  think, 
has  been  stated  to  warn  Presbyterian  ministers  to  beware  of  rashly 
contravening  the  directions  of  the  Scottish  Reformers  and  Westminster 
divines  on  this  subject,  who  had  been  taught  by  experience  the  abuses 
to  which  such  courses  had  formerly  led  those  who  had  adopted  them. 

The  following  corollaries  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  argu- 
ment of  this  paper : — 

1.  That  if  it  would  be  deemed  uncharitable  and  presumptuous  to 
be  positive  in  pronouncing  an  unfavourable  judgment  regarding  the 
condition  of  some  of  our  departed  acquaintances,  after  they  have  passed 
into  the  unseen  world,  there  should  be,  at  the  least,  great  caution  in 
the  announcement  of  a  favourable  judgment  regarding  the  state  of 
others.  In  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  have  to  deal 
with  evidence,  of  all  the  parts  of  which  we  are  far  from  being  com- 
petentjudges. 

2.  That  if  there  should  be  great  caution  used  in  speaking  of  certain 
parties  when  dead,  as  in  a  state  of  glory,  there  should  be  equal 
caution  in  pronouncing  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  the  living.  It  is 
one  thing  to  rejoice  in  all  the  evidence  which  any  give  that  they  have 
passed  from  death  to  life,  and  another  to  assert  positively  that  this  or 
that  person  is  indeed  a  child  of  God. 

3.  That  if  it  is  meet  that  we  should  guard  against  rash  and  positive 
conclusions  as  to  the  spiritual  state  of  others,  it  is  equally  fit  that  we 
should  be  so  in  I'egard  to  our  own  state.  In  our  opinion,  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  hope  well  as  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  many  who 
have  doubts  and  fears  about  their  being  in  a  gracious  state,  than  there 
is  of  not  a  few  who  are  most  forward  in  proclaiming  their  own  con- 
version with  the  utmost  confidence. 

4.  That  there  are  very  rash  and  unwarranted  judgments  pronounced 
as  to  the  state  of  others  before  Grod,  and  also  as  to  their  own,  by  many 
at  the  present  time. 
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It  is  not  long  since  Professor  Blackie,  in  presence  of  an  Edinburgh 
audience,  expressed  his  conviction  ^*  that  there  was  far  too  little  hero- 
worship  amongst  us,''  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  disappeared.  With  all  his  information  upon  the 
Greek  Classics,  he  seems  ill-informed  upon  the  progress  of  our  own 
country  towards  such  a  consummation  as  that  which  he  desires. 
Were  he  only  to  lift  recent  Western  newspapers,  published  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  the  much-lamented  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  Winton, 
his  craving  might  be  satiated. 
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We  were  not  sarprised  that  the  Prefle  should  be  furnished  with  id- 
flated  panegyrics  by  special  correspondents.  Political  leanings,  and 
the  unconscious  influence  of  wealth,  not  unfrequently  tend  to  ex- 
aggeration of  description  in  the  season  of  sad  bereavement  It  nsight 
almost  be  expected,  that  in  this  wealth-worshipping  age,  everything 
within  the  limits  of  truth  would  be  set  forth  with  prominence  in 
honour  of  a  much -beloved  nobleman.  But  we  scarcely  expected  the 
following  from  any  correspondent  of  the  Scottish  Quardian: — **No 
event  within  our  own  memory  has  so  profoundly  touched  the  heart  of 
the  West  of  Scotland.  His  death  has  been  mourned  with  no  common 
sorrow,  proving,  after  all,  that  men  worship  more  the  nobility  of  good- 
ness than  the  nobility  of  rank.  With  few  faults  or  fulings^  he  was 
pre-eminent  irf  "bll  that  could  g^ve  grace  and  dignity  to  human  natnre." 

After  a  reference  to  '*  the  beautiful  and  expressive  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  read  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  he 
adds,  '^  The  body  was  lowered  in  the  vault,  and  the  noblest  among  the 

noble  rests  in  hope. 

Till  through  the  air 
The  aogel  of  the  reearrection  flies." 

Though  admitting,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  generosity,  and  benevo- 
lence, and  political  integrity  which  rendered  the  deceased  Earl  de- 
servedly popular,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  for  any  ground  upon  which  to 
reach  the  conviction,  that  in  this  case  "  goodness ''  was  *'  worshipped" 
rather  than  greatness.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  are  many  deaths, 
even  in  the  Went,  where  brighter  Christian  virtues  are  not  honoured 
at  all ;  neither  has  it  been  made  plain  by  any  evidence  adduced  that 
'^  be  was  pre-eminent  in  aJlX  that  could  give  grace  and  dignity  to  haman 
nature.*'  We  fear  that  it  cannot  be  clearly  shown  that  he  was  de- 
cidedly a  religious  man  ;  or  if  so,  we  cannot  account  for  his  efibrts  in 
keeping  up  horse-racing  and  other  demoralizing  sports,  by  which  the 
localities  periodically  visited  with  these  are  so  fearfully  corrupted. 
Ere  men  speak  of  ^'  the  white  light  of  immortality,"  or  the  body  of 
any  man  ^^  resting  in  hope'*  till  the  descent  of  the  resurrection  angel, 
there  ought  to  be  something  more  than  the  evidence  of  a  few  moral 
virtues,  which  may  exist  without  the  basis  of  genuine  religion.  We 
pronounce  no  judgment — we  raise  no  question  regarding  the  final 
state  of  the  deceased  nobleman  ;  this  does  not  lie  within  the  province 
of  any  mortal ;  — ^but  we  beg  to  enter  our  protest  against  a  general  sys- 
tem, now  so  common,  by  which  the  dead  are  misrepresented,  and  the 
living  deceived. 

Were  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead  confined  to  the  Press,  it 
might  be  allowed  to  escape  in  the  category  of  general  news,  in  which  none 
are  expected  to  be  implict  believers ;  but  when  it  is  foisted  into  the  prayers 
and  the  sermons  of  the  Church,  it  is  high  time  that  the  presumption 
and  impiety  were  duly  exposed.  We  have  been  frequently  constrained 
at  funerals  to  deny  in  heart,  and  on  the  clearest  evidence,  the  statements 
made  by  ministers  regarding  both  the  dead  and  the  living.  Without 
the  shadow  of  evidence — nay,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence,  or  in  the  nio^t 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  case, — we  have  heard  prayers  offered  at  funerals 
wliich  were  a  mockery  before  God  and  man.     Such  seem  to  be  modelled 
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uDon  tlie  "  beautiful  and  impressive  serrioe  of  the  Church  of  England," 
wbich  represents  all  as  gone  to  glory,  whatever  inaj  have  been  their 
character,  save  the  unbaptised  person,  the  suicide,  and  those  excommuni- 
cated. We  have  heard  such  stereotyped  prayers  presented  at  funerals 
by  ministers  in  cases  where  the  whole  life  gave  evidence  of  living  with- 
out God  and  without  hope  in  the  world — yea,  in  a  case  where  the 
officiating  minister  did  not  know  either  the  name,  character,  or  pro- 
fession ot  the  deceased  drunkard,  or  of  the  friends  following  his  bier. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  harden  the  living  in  a  course  of 
iniouity.     If  the  irreligious  dead  are  safe,  the  living  need  not  fear. 

But  there  is  reason  to  think  such  things  are  becoming  too  common, 
and  furnish  sad  evidence  that  a  liturgy  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
even  Presbyterian  ministera.  The  emogiums  of  the  Press,  in  the  case 
already  alluded  to,  are  completely  outstripped  by  the  effusions  of  the 
Western  pulpit.  We  cannot  say  anything  of  the  funeral  prayers,  for 
nothing  is  re^rted  regarding  them ;  but  if  tney  were  in  keeping  with  the 
sermons,  their  tenor  will  have  been  such  as  those  already  indicated.  In 
the  At/rshire  Express  of  Oetober  19th,  there  are  extracts  from  three 
funeral  sermons.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  hypercritical ;  but  we  venture 
to  state  the  conviction,  that  each  and  all  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  both 
in  what  is  declared,  and  what  is  withheld.  The  Rev.  Dr  GampbelPs 
eulogiuro  is  very  cautious  and  general — such  an  oration  as  might  have 
lieen  pronounced  by  a  Grecian  orator.  Nothing  very  de6nite  is  said  of 
religion,  or  the  prospects  of  immortality ;  but,  destitute  of  this,  why  de- 
vote so  much  of  a  sermon  to  the  praise  of  the  departed  ?  The  Rev. 
Mr  Sommerville,  Irvine,  treads  without  fear  the  sacred  ground,  and 
pronounces  without  hesitation  a  judgment  upon  the  EarPs  character  suffi- 
cient for  the  final  bar.  *'  The  talent  which  Providence  had  entrusted  to 
his  charge  was  by  him  never  rolled  up  in  a  napkin  or  buried  in  the  ground, 

but  diligently  and  faithfully  improved While  he  never 

forgot  <me  duty  that  he  owed  to  his  fellowmeii,  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
his  duty  to  his  God."  Referring  to  the  funeral,  it  is  said,  *'  Tears  flowed 
down  many  a  cheek  where  tears  are  but  seldom  seen  ;  and  when  these 
solemn  and  affecting  words,  *  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
diist,*  fell  upon  the  ear,  the  feeling  arose  in  every  heart  that  the  grave 
was  then  receiving  one  of  tfie  best  of  nobles,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of 
men.  May  his  body  rest  in  peace,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrefidon.'*^ 

The  Rev.  Dr  Thomson,  chaplain  to  the  6th  Ayrshire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteers, also  preached  a  funeral  sermon  in  Kilmarnock,  before  the  corps 
in  uniform,  the  Provost  and  Magistrates,  in  which  such  passages  as  the 
following  occur.  In  speaking  of  the  sorrow,  which  he  represented  as 
universal,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  There  is  but  one  xeeling— one 
undisguised  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  all,-^that  Scotia  mourns  the 
eclipse  of  as  bright  a  star  as  ever  illumined  her  moral  Jirmament — the 
premature  loss  of  as  noble,  philanthropic,  and  generous  a  character  as 
ever  adorned  the  annals  of  society  in  this  or  in  any  other  age."  We 
have  emphasized  some  words  and  phrases  which  doubtless  were  delivered 
as  such.  Could  Professor  Blackie  desire  anything  more  than  this  in  the 
shape  of  hero-worship  ?  The  common-sense  of  society  was  lately  shocked 
by  a  very  popular  lecturer  placing  Bums  in  the  category  with  Moses, 
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and  David,  and  Isaiah,  when  speaking  to  a  toast  at  the  Western  festival. 
But  what  shall  we  saj  when  judgments  are  pronounced  and  praises  ut- 
tered, which  the  best  of  Bible  saints  would  nave  rejected,  in  reference 
to  one  not  at  most  above  the  ordinary  degree  of  piety  ?  The  flattery  is 
overdone.  The  language  would  not  be  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
most  distinguished  saint. 

Gould  it  be  said  of  any  man,  that  "  he  never  forgot  one  duty  that  he 
owed  to  his  fellowmen  ?"  Is  not  the  key-note  of  flattery  pitched  too 
high,  when  the  Earl  is  represented  as  "  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  f " 
Is  it  usual  to  pray  for  the  rest  of  the  body  ?  We  thought  both  bodj 
and  soul  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer  when  separated  by  death. 

But  there  may  be  found  a  subsidiary  reason  for  all  this  adulation 
besides  the  pure  worship  of  "  goodness."  He  is  praised  by  Mr  Som- 
merviiie  as  a  good  Patron.  Nay,  more,  his  decease  suggests  the  prayer — 
or  wish  shall  we  say, — "  May  God  grant  us  many  such  Patrons  as  this.** 
Need  we  tell  the  Reverend  Presentee  that  God  never  promised  any 
Patrons  to  His  Church,  nor  warranted  any  of  His  servants  to  pray  tluU 
they  might  be  sent;  hence  the  above  petition,  as  it  lies  without  the  com* 
pass  of  the  promise,  has  no  security  that  it  will  be  answered. 

But  while  Mr  Sommerville  excels  Dr  Campbell  in  the  art  of  flattery, 
the  military  chaplain  *'  eclipses"  them  both.  According  to  his  astron- 
omy, "  Scotia  mourns  the  eclipse  of  as  bright  a  star  as  ever  illumined 
her  moral  firmament."  Is  it  come  to  this  with  Presbyterian  ministers  ? 
Aro  the  names  of  such  men  as  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Henderson, 
and  Gillespie,  and  Guthrie,  and  Argyle,  and  their  associates,  as  Reformers 
and  Martyrs,  to  be  brought  down  from  the  niche  of  honour  assigned 
them  in  the  impartial  page  of  history,  to  the  rank  of  virtues  assigned  to 
the  deceased  nobleman — virtues  half  eclipsed  by  his  gambling  propen- 
sities. Let  Messrs  Sommerville  and  Thomson  remember  that  he  was  as 
much  the  Patron  of  the  race-course  as  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We 
doubt  not  that  many  of  those  interested  in  the  pleasures  of  the  "  turf'* 
will  wish,  though  we  believe  none  of  them  will  ventui'e  to  pray,  like  the 
minister  of  Irvine,  that  "  God  may  grant  them  many  such  Patrons." 

It  is  painful  to  make  such  allusions  to  the  dead  ;  but  the  danger  to 
the  living  imperatively  demands  special  notice.  The  old  adage,  "*Save 
me  from  my  friends  I "  holds  true  in  the  present  case.  Had  the  pulpit 
not  been  desecrated  by  fulsome  flattery,  there  would  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity, through  the  Press,  of  exposing  its  dangers.  With  such  examples 
as  these,  and  the  form  of  funeral  prayers  already  alluded  to,  it  is  high 
time  that  Presbyterians  were  awake  to  impending  danger,  ere  too  closely 
enveloped  in  the  shadows  of  a  coming  liturgy,  to  see  the  retumin^^ 
meshes  of  the  net  of  Popery. 

We  have  no  objections  that  distinguished  noblemen  or  commoners 
should  receive  sucn  honours  as  politicians  and  citizens  usually  bestow, 
or  that  benevolence  should  obtain  its  just  meed  of  approbation  ;  but  we 
protest  against  the  pulpit  being  profaned  by  mere  funeral  orations,  or 
the  office  of  the  ministry  being  desecrated  by  fulsome  flattery,  in  the 
shape  of  sermons.  We  require  nothing  more  than  "  memorial  win- 
dows," such  as  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  Glasgow  Cathedral, 
and  sermons  such  as  are  here  noticed,  to  restore  at  once  the  hero-wor- 
ship of  Paganism,  and  the  saint-worship  of  Popery. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE   REV.  JAMES  ANDERSON, 

LATE   OF  CAKLUKE. 

{Comimiud  from  poffe  876). 

In  our  preceding  notices  of  this  revered  minister  of  Christ,  we  have 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  his  pnblic  and  ecclesiastical  contendings  for  the 
faith.  We  design  now  briefly  to  contemplate  his  pastoral  and  private 
life.  In  regard  to  this  he  has  not  lefl  a  single  note,  except  what  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  reminiscences  of  an  attached  flock,  and  the  in- 
cident^ statements  of  personal  friends. 

Since  referring  to  his  license  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  we  have 
learned  from  an  early  schoolfellow  that  he  entered  college  in  1808 
or  1809,  which  shows  that  at  least  nine  years  were  devoted  to  his 
collegiate  and  theological  training, — a  fact  which  sheds  much  light 
upon  his  ripe  scholarship  and  mature  judgment  as  an  expounder  of 
the  Word  of  Gk)d.  It  is  of  importance  to  look  back  to  the  experience 
of  our  fathers,  at  a  time  when  multitudes  are  disposed  to  speak  of  a 
svstematic  course  of  education  as  of  little  consequence  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

Mr  Anderson  entered  upon  his  public  minist^  with  a  robust  con- 
stitution, and  a  vigorous,  well-frimished  mind.  We  have  already  seen 
the  judicious  estimate  of  his  public  labours  ])y  one  trained  under  his 
care,  and  we  shall  now  see  how  he  went  out  and  in  among  his  people 
as  a  pastor  and  endeared  friend.  From  his  induction  till  failing 
health  abridged  his  pastoral  labours,  he  was  most  regular  in  iamily 
visitation  and  public  catechising.  The  sick  and  dying  found  in  him 
a  wise  counsellor  and  sympathising  friend.  To  such  he  was  ready  to 
go  at  all  times,  and,  where  necessity  was  found,  his  hand  was  as  ready 
to  supply  their  temporal  wants  as  his  heart  was  to  respond  to  their 
sorrows.  Having  been  subjected  to  early  tribulations,  he  could  speak 
out  of  his  own  experience,  and  comfort  others  in  trouble  with  that 
comfort  wherewith  he  was  himself  comforted  of  God.  Though  he 
acted  upon  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Divine  Master,  '^  Let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doe th,"  his  liberality  could  not  be  al- 
together concealed.  A  few  years  ago,  he  told  the  following  anecdote, 
in  illustration  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  His  promise  contained  in 
Prov.  xix.  17,  '*  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  He  repay  him  again.''  A 
minister,  some  time  after  his  settlement  in  a  country  congregation,  was 
visiting  a  family,  apparently  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  He 
had  only  half-a-crown,*  and  was  without  the  prospect  of  any  more 

*  MaDj  of  oar  opolent  meinbera,  and  even  those  in  the  homhier  walks  of  life,  ma|r 
be  Barorised  to  hear  that  a  miDister  is  ever  redaced  to  the  last  half-crown.  TVe 
can  inform  such  persons  that  the  case  referred  to  is  no  solitary  instance.  We  have 
known  a  most  worthy  minister  unable  to  post  his  letters,  even  at  the  presn&t  reduced 
rata,  while  soma  of  nil  members  were  enjoying  affloenoe  and  all  the  ordinaiy  com- 
forta  of  life.  There  are  calls  upon  ministers  ntterlj  unknown  to  the  men  of  the 
world,  and  trials  endured  in  silence,  known  only  to  their  families  and  their  Gk)d. 
If  ''given  to  hospitality,"  as  commanded,  and  liberal  to  the  poor  and  to  the  cause 
of  Grod,  they  roust  freanently  find  their  resources  entirely  exnausted.  The  greater 
wonder  is,  that  so  fow  nave  disgraced  their  profesaion  by  utter  bankruptcy. 

2  H 
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until  hiB  stipend  became  dne.  He  felt  at  first  some  difficulty  in  be- 
stowing his  fast  half-crown  in  charity,  but  his  heart  was  touched  with 
the  sight  of  want  and  poverty.  He  said  within  himself^  '^  I  can  obtain 
credit,  which  perhaps  this  poor  family  cannot  do."  In  this  spirit  he 
parted  with  his  last  half-crown,  and  returned  to  his  dwelling  penniless. 
Within  a  few  days  he  was  visiting  an  aged  member  of  his  congregation 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  but  confined  to  bed  by  affliction.  On 
taking  leave  of  her,  she  put  a  small  parcel  in  his  hand,  which,  upon 
examination  by  the  way,  he  found  to  contain  a  five-pound  note.  Re- 
cognizing the  gift  as  from  God,  he  said  to  himself^  ^'  I  will  give  away 
my  last  half-crown  yet.''  Although,  in  reciting  the  anecdote,  be  did 
not  say  who  the  minister  was,  some  in  the  congregation  knew  that  it 
was  himself.  We  doubt  not  that  there  were  many  cases  of  ^lecial 
charity,  which  were  known  only  to  the  recipients  and  that  God  who 
had  bestowed  upon  his  servant  the  grace  of  liberality. 

While  thus  mindful  of  the  poor,  he  was  not  less  Hberal  in  the  sup- 
port of  divine  ordinances,  and  made  willing  sacrifices  for  the  truth 
and  Church  of  God.  The  managers  of  his  congregation  state,  that 
when  making  an  effort  to  clear  off  a  debt  of  £500  in  1845,  be  was 
the  first  subscriber  to  the  amount  of  £20.  Again  in  1850,  he  added 
other  £10  for  the  same  purpose.  These  sums,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  current  claims  for  other  purposes  upon  his  income,  though 
they  may  not  seem  large  to  men  of  extensive  resources,  were  never- 
theless ranging  from  a  sixth  to  a  twelfth  of  his  gross  income.  It  is  well 
known  to  any  who  are  acquainted  with  the  position  of  ministers,  that 
there  are  many  things  pertaining  to  their  office,  and  the  discharge  of 
public  duty,  by  which  their  actual  income  is  reduced  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Their  gross  incomes,  even  if  much  more  liberal  than 
they  are,  are  very  different  from  their  actual  resources,  as  applicable 
to  domestic  purposes.  We  think  it  only  just  to  say  this  much  in  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  anecdote,  and  also 
illustrative  of  Mr  Anderson's  liberality.  But,  while  we  speak  of  his 
liberality  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Church,  it  was  not 
confined  to  merely  denominational  purposes.  The  Bible  and  Mission- 
ary Societies  were  sharers  of  his  benevolence,  while  not  a  few  private 
subscriptions  for  public  and  charitable  purposes  were  specially  aided. 
Though  steadfast  to  his  principles,  and  faithful  in  defending  them,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  ready  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  was  one  special  trait  of  his  pastoral  character  worthy  of 
notice,  viz.,  the  deep  and  affectionate  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
students  of  his  congregation,  as  well  as  others  with  whom  he  was  in- 
cidentally brought  into  contact.  His  large  and  valuable  library  was 
accessible  to  them  at  all  times.  With  some  of  them  he  was  wont  to 
read  Greek  critically,  both  sacred  and  classicaL  They  were  also 
much  benefited  by  his  counsels,  and  the  opportunities  which  he  afifoided 
them  of  addressing  his  congregational  prayer  meeting.  One  design 
of  the  meeting  was  to  foster  a  missionary  spirit,  which  he  encouraged 
alike  among  his  people  and  his  students.  The  addresses  delivered 
were  sometimes  subjected  to  a  kindly  criticism,  which,  from  one  of  his 
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reading  and  experience,  was  no  small  privilege  in  those  earlier  efiforts 
at  public  speaking.  The  practice  adopted  hy  him,  if  judiciously  car* 
ried  out,  might  be  rendeied  very  beneficial  to  the  Church  and  the 
rising  ministry. 

His  regard  to  the  good  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  was  specially  manifested  by  his  anxiety  to  obtain  an 
assistant  and  successor,  at  a  time  when  some  would  have  struggled  on 
to  maintain  their  position,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  congregational 
interests.  The  generosity  of  his  nature  was  also  seen  in  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  more  than  half  his  income,  so  that  provision  might  be  duly 
made  for  an  assistant.  This  generosity  was  marked  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  re-arranging  some  items  of  the  original  proposal,  and  also 
in  giving  a  yearly  supplement  to  his  reduced  income  during  life. 

By  the  acquisition  of  an  assistant,  his  mind  was  freed  from  the  bur- 
den of  official  cares ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  his  brethren  how  near 
the  interests  of  both  assistant  and  congregation  lay  to  his  heart,  as 
long  as  his  mind  retained  strength  for  refledtion.  When  at  last  ren- 
dered nervous  and  fretful  by  Qie  increasing  weight  of  affliction,  his 
patience  was  ready  to  give  way,  and  repining  words  might  escape 
from  his  lips ;  but  these  were  the  murmurings  of  second  childhood. 
They  were  no  more  an  index  of  the  man,  than  was  the  weakness  of 
David,  deprived  of  heat  and  vigour,  through  age,  an  index  of  the  con- 
querer  of  the  giant,  or  of  David  the  warrior- King  of  Israel.  Though 
superannuated  for  several  years,  the  feelings  manifested  by  Mr  Ander- 
son's congregation  at  his  funeral,  and  during  the  preaching  of  his  funeral 
sermon  on  the  following  Sabbath,  proved  to  all  how  deeply  he  had 
been  loved  by  his  people,  and  how  successfully  his  influence  and  ex- 
ample had  carried  them  with  him  in  the  public  maintenance  of  the 
Secession  cause.  We  could  not  help  feeling,  as  his  dust  was  lowered 
into  its  long,  last  home,  beside  the  dust  of  his  predecessors,  who  had 
£uthfully  defended  the  same  cause, — Truly,  that  is  hallowed  ground 
where  sleeps  the  dust  of  successive  witnesses  I 

I>0M£BTIC   LIFE. 

It  only  now  remains  to  notice  a  few  incidents  in  Mr  Anderson's 
domestic  life ;  and  here  there  is  little  to  record,  except  what  arose 
from  his  afflictions  and  bereavements. 

His  &ther's  fiEtmily  consisted  of  three  daughters  and  two  sons.  His 
only  brother  was  kiUed  in  early  life  by  the  fidl  of  a  stone  in  a  quarry. 
During  one  of  his  recent  periods  of  forgetfulness  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  him,  his  mind  seemed  to  revert  to  this  early  relationship,  and, 
in  imaginary  conversation,  he  seemed  as  if  holding  intercourse  with 
his  brother  Archibald.  His  three  sisters,  the  last  of  whom  died  shortly 
before  his  own  decease,  shared  largely  in  his  afifectionate  regards,  and 
had  many  substantial  evidences  of  his  affection  and  liberality. 

We  have  already  seen  that  he  was  ordained  in  October,  1819.  In 
the  spring  of  1822,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Gardner, 
daughter  of  Mr  Andrew  Gardner,  manufacturer,  Glasgow.  Having 
enjoyed  the  religious  training  of  a  pious,  public-spirited.  Christian 
father,  the  translation  to  a  mini8ter^l  fiEimily  was  such  as  to  give  scope 
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to  her  own  devoted,  amiablei  and  benevolent  cfaeraeter.  Her  penon 
was  sach  ae  to  oommand  general  respect,  and  her  domestic  me  such 
as  rendered  her  trolj  a  ''  help^meet"  for  her  hnshand,  and  a  circum- 
spect guardian  of  his  fieunily.  Cordially  sympathising  with  all  her 
husband's  responsibilities  aud  labours,  she  was  at  once  the  stay  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  supporter  of  his  public  and  ministerial  influence. 

With  such  a  partner,  and  an  attached  c<Migregation,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  domestic  happiness  was 
in  store  for  the  pastor  of  Carluke.  But  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events 
had  decreed  otherwise.  Though  dear  to  her  husband  as  his  own  soul, 
their  union  was  destined  to  be  short-lived,  and  even  those  few  years 
of  domestic  bliss  were  mingled  with  personal  and  relative  afflictions. 
In  1826  his  revered  father  died  at  Shettieston — an  event  well  calcu- 
lated to  touch  the  heart  of  one  by  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  loved. 

In  March,  1827,  domestic  bereavement  was  again  experienced  in 
the  death  of  Mr  A.  Gardner.  This  dispensation  was  acc(Hnpanied 
by  very  severe  family  affliction.  Mrs  Anderson  had  not  fiilly  recovered 
after  the  birth  of  her  only  daughter,  when  she  was  summoned  to  the 
dying  bed  of  her  flEkiher.  The  journey,  watching,  and  anxiety,  ^vere 
too  much  for  her  already  enfeebled  constitution.  Shortly  after  her  ar- 
rival in  Glasgow,  she  was  seised  with  severe  inflammation^  and  iNrooght 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  It  was  at  one  time  doubtful  whether 
Mrs  Anderson  or  her  father  would  first  cross  the  Jordan.  It  was  some 
time  after  his  death  ere  she  could  be  told  of  the  bereavement  with  which 
she  had  been  visited.  This  was  a  deeply  trying  time  to  Mr  Anderson; 
but  his  spiritual  exercise  seems  to  have  been  specially  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Happily,  three  letters,  written  to  one  of  his  elders  at  this  time, 
have  been  preserved.  They  were  written  at  the  bed*side  of  his  afflicted 
partner,  embracing  many  hasty  references  to  his  boys  at  home,  and  oth^ 
matters  of  the  manse ;  but  their  chief  interest  at  this  date  lies  in  the 
record  incidentally  laid  up  of  his  fears  and  hopes — ^his  views  and  feel- 
ings. In  a  very  few  sentences,  we  may  obtain  a  glimpse  of  his  spi- 
ritual exercise.  On  the  10th  March,  1826,  after  minutely  d^cribing 
her  case,  and  referring  to  the  severe  medical  treatment  which  she 
had  received  through  repeated  bleeding  and  blistering,  he  thus  writes, 
^^  My  fears  are  much  increased,  but  my  heavenly  Fatiier  can  not,  and 
will  not,  injure  me  nor  mine.''  Upon  the  12th,  he  writes  again,  ^*  This 
has  been,  indeed,  a  singular  day.  Mr  Gardner  died  tUs  morning 
about  six  o'clock.  About  nine  o'clock  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  Mrs 
Anderson,  and  expected  every  minute  she  would  be  with  her  fether." 
He  describes  how  she  had  been  startled  out  of  sleep  by  a  noiae  in 
the  street,  and  how  she  was  for  s(Mtte  time  unconscious  of  where  she 
was,  or  what  were  her  circumstances.  The  doctor  having  arrived,  pro- 
nounced her  no  worse,  but  considered  her  present  delirium  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  start  in  sleep ;  but  Mr  Anderson  adds,  ^^  You  may  judge 
of  my  feelings  when  he  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  ^  medical  treat- 
m^it  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  she  must  be  left  to  see  what  nature 
would  do.'  Nature,  said  the  doctor.  The  God  of  nature,  say  I ;,  and 
I  trust  that  He  will  yet  do  for  her  what  the  dootor's  remedies  oonld 
not  eflect.    I  hope  He  will  restore  her,  and  spare  her  for  a  blening 
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to  her  inhni  fiunily  and  to  me.  If  it  shall  be  otherwise^  I  shall  feel 
the  heavy  loss ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  have  grace  given  me  not  to  repine 
at  it.  I  and  mine  are  in  the  Lord's  hand,  and  He  vill  not  injure 
US."  •  .  .  This  letter  closes  with  a  reference  to  Mr  Giudner's 
last  exercise,  which  was  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  his  devoted  Ufe. 
'*  He  has  been  sorely  afflicted  since  I  came  down.  The  oppression  at 
his  heart  was  very  severe.  He  longed  much  for  his  departure. 
'  Lord  Jesus,  why  tarriest  thou  ?  Lonl  Jesus,  come  quickly,'  were 
expressions  frequently  in  his  lips.'' 

In  these  letters  there  are  frequent  references  to  his  two  little  boys, 
who  had  been  left  at  the  manse,  and  also  to  his  infant  daughter,  for 
whom  a  nurse  was  required  in  consequence  of  her  mother's  illness. 
To  many  fervent  expressions  of  desire  that  both  parents  might  soon 
return,  and  in  the  hope  of  Mrs  Anderson's  recovery,  he  adds,  '^  May 
she,  and  may  I,  prove  sufficiently  grateful  for  His  tender  mercies." 

His  denres  were  granted.  His  dear  wife  was  raised  up  for  the 
present ;  but  her  constitution  never  recovered  from  the  shock  which 
it  had  received  during  this  affliction.  She  lived  to  see  her  in&nt 
daughter  laid  in  the  tomb.  The  nurse  was  not  long  required,  for,  on 
the  15th  August  of  the  same  year,  the  lovely  flower  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  manse  once  more  reckoned  with 
the  mourners. 

Mrs  Anderson  survived  the  death  of  her  infeuit  daughter  about  two 
yeius,  and  the  birth  of  her  youngest  son  little  more  than  one.  Upon 
the  9th  of  August,  1829,  the  messenger  of  death  returned,  and  snatched 
away  the  dearly  beloved  wife  and  c^ectionate  mother.  The  dreaded 
day  of  trial  and  bereavement  came,  leaving  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
with  three  motherless  boys,  the  youngest  only  eleven  months  old. 
We  have  no  record  of  his  feelings  under  this  sad  stroke ;  but  we  feel 
assured,  that  to  one  with  feelings  so  deep  and  tender,  it  must  have 
been  indeed  a  season  of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  exercise  unfelded  in  his  letters  was  preparatory  to  this 
season  of  sorrow,  and  that  he  felt,  in  the  bitterest  hour  of  trial  and 
bereavement,  that  '^his  heavenly  Father  could  not,  and  would  not, 
injuxe  him  nor  his." 

Thus,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry,  he  had  at  least  four 
of  these  spent  in  the  '^  valley  of  Baca."  The  last  enemy  had  visited 
the  house  of  his  fetber,  of  his  fiftther-in-law,  and  twice  his  own  house, 
daring  that  brief  period, — the  last  stroke  being  the  heaviest  of  all, 
and  its  effscts  destined  to  change  the  aspects  of  his  habitation  in  all 
his  future  years.  But  it  was  the  will  of  Qod,  and  doubtless  designed 
to  advance  the  Divine  glory.  In  such  a  spirit  Mr  Anderson  seems  to 
have  received  this  bereaving  di^nsation.  We  have  learned,  that 
ou  the  Sabbath  succeeding  his  dear  wife's  death,  being  disappointed 
of  the  services  of  a  brother  whom  he  expected  to  preach  her  funeral 
sermon,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  preaching  himself.  He  selected 
for  his  text.  Job,  i.  21^>'^  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  During  the  delivery,  he 
was  wonderfully  sustained;  and  the  discourse  was  such  as  to  touch  the 
chords  of  sympathy  in  th^  bosoms  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  hear  it. 
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None  but  those  who  have  been  called  to  preach  in  sbnilar  circnm- 
stances,  can  fonn  any  idea  of  the  strain  pat  upon  the  emotional  eyst^n 
by  sach  a  public  appearance,  or  the  sabsequent  exhaustion,  when  free 
vent  is  given  to  ^e  pent-np  feelings  in  the  chamber  of  retiiement. 
We  need  not  wonder  tiiat,  at  certain  seasons  long  after,  the  emotional 
fountains  of  an  affectionate  nature  suddenly  burst  their  barriers. 
Five  years  afterward,  during  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  there  was  ob- 
served a  solemn  pause,  and  then  a  burst  of  feeling  only  such  as  a 
tender  heart  could  yield.  He  said,  ''  I  hope,  my  brethren,  you  will 
excuse  this  burst  of  feeling,  for  it  is  five  years  tkus  day  since  one  who 
was  dear  to  my  heart  departed  this  life,  whose  spirit,  I  trust,  winged 
its  way  to  the  better  country/'  He  could  not  say  mor&*;  but  the 
general  sobbing  which  followed,  and  continued  for  some  time,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  esteem  in  which  she  had  been  held  by  the  congregation, 
as  well  as  their  deep  sympathy  with  their  pastor  under  his  aid  be- 
reavement. Although  thirty-two  years  have  passed  away,  the  me- 
mory of  Mrs  Anderson  is  still  savoury  to  many  in  the  congregation, 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  her  Christian  society  during  the 
few  short  years  of  her  residence  among  them. 

But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  temporal  loss  was  to  both 
pastor  and  people  a  spiritual  gain.  It  was  remarked,  by  those 
best  competent  to  judge  of  the  case,  that  these  repeated  afflictions, 
especially  the  last-mentioned,  gave  aHeeper  tone  to  his  piety,  and 
an  unction  and  power  to  his  preaching  not  previously  realized. 
Doubtless  it  furnished  a  wider  range  of  experience,  well  ciJculated  to 
elicit  the  meaning  of  those  promises  adapted  to  the  season  of  affliction, 
and  also  to  draw  out  those  S3rmpathies  and  emotions  so  necessary  in 
dealing  with  the  sick  and  the  bereaved.  We  know,  by  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  how  deeply  he  could  feel  for  any  brother 
who  had  known  his  own  trials  and  sorrows.  But  of  this  effect  of  afflic- 
tion, there  is  left  behind  him  a  noble  illustration  of  what,  we  presume, 
were  his  own  feelings  and  faith  in  the  day  of  sad  bereavement.  8even 
years  after  his  own  season  of  sorrow,  he  was  called  to  preach  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Mrs  Anne  Hamilton  WOlis,  wife  of  Dr  Willis,  then 
one  of  the  Associate  Secession  ministers  of  Glasgow.  We  look  upon 
this  discourse  as  a  choice  model  of  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of 
sermons  preached  in  the  way  of  improving  the  death  of  ministers  or 
church  members.  It  is  alike  removed  from  inflated  panegyric  and 
cold  formality.  The  text  is  taken  from  Psalm  Ixxi.  20 — "  Thou, 
who  hast  showed  me  great  and  sore  troubles,  shalt  quicken  me  again, 
and  shalt  bring  me  up  again  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Thou 
shalt  increase  my  greatness,  and  comfort  me  on  every  side."  The 
subject  is  discussed  in  reference  to  the  Psalmist,  but  with  special 
application  to  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  people  of  God  in  general. 
The  ''troubles"  of  David,  before  and  after  he  came  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  are  graphically  sketehed,  and  then,  by  way  of  applying  his  ex- 
perience as  a  general  standard  for  that  of  the  sainte  of  God,  he  adds, — 

**  The  troubles,  yoa  perceiTe  then,  my  friends,  of  which  the  Psalmist  had  erpori- 
Ance,  were  indeed  '  great  and  sore.*  In  the  experience  of  snch  tronbles  he  was  not 
singular.    Even  regarding  him  as  a  saint,  he  does  Qot  stand  alone  as  a  suflferer. 
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WhQ,  it  may  be  tsked,  is  that  saint  of  God,  and  when  is  he,  who  has  never  been 
called  to  saffer  a£Biotion  ?  It  is  qaestioDable  if,  in  all  this  wide  world,  the  eye  can 
rest  on  one  of  the  family  of  heaven,  down  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  sorrow  never 
flowed,  and  whose  tongne  never  gave  niterance  to  the  tale  of  woe.  The  cup  which 
oar  heavenly  Father  has  given  to  His  children  to  drink,  contains  indeed  many 
sweets,  hot  it  is  mingled  also  with  many  bitter  ingredients ;  and,  in  conseqnence, 
amid  the  smiles  which  a  kind  Providence  elicits,  the  tears  which  its  afflictive  dis- 
pensations call  forth  are  seen  ever  and  anon  to  flow.  Smiles  and  tears  are  so 
blended,  they  follow  each  other  in  snch  rapid  and  coostant  succession,  that  it  is 
difficalt  for  a  spectator  to  say  whether  joy  or  sorrow,  whether  weal  or  woe,  predomi- 
nates  in  the  Christian's  lot.  This  world  has  been  designated,  and  with  propriety, 
a  Bochim — a  place  of  weeping ;  and  of  the  weepers  in  it,  the  people  of  God  form  a 
numerous  class.  It  seems  that  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  they  mast  be  con- 
formable to  their  once  saffering,  although  now  glorified,  Lord.  He  was  "  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief; "  and  ere  His  servants  shall  be  honoured  to  sit 
with  Him  on  His  throne  in  the  heavens,  they  must  drink,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
cap  which  He  drank,  and  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  wherewith  He  was  bap- 
tiacd." 

Having  thus  described  the  trials  of  the  saints  of  God,  he  shows,  in 
a  very  stnking  aspect,  how  David  traces  them  all  to  God,  whatever 
might  be  the  instniments,  and  how  every  saint  of  God  ought  to  re- 
ceive his  troubles,  though  '^  great  and  sore,''  from  the  Divine  hand. 
Then  he  puts,  and  answers  in  forcible  language,  the  question, — 

"  How  is  it  that  God  shows  to  any  of  his  servants  great  and  sore  tronbles?  If 
He  loves  them,  why  does  He  afflict  them  ?  If  He  delights  in  them,  why  does  He 
not  at  all  times  do  them  g^ood  ?  The  answer  is,  He  afflicts  them  just  because  He 
loves  them,  and  in  afflicting  them  He  does  them  good.  This  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Christian  himself  to  feel.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  which  are  given  him  to 
learn  in  the  school  of  Christ ;  and  we  cannot  help  oongratulating  him  who  has  ef- 
fectaally  learned  it,  in  his  having  made  one  of  the  highest  attainments  in  practical 
piety  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  make,  so  long  as  he  remains  a  partaker  of  flesh 
and  blood.  And  yet  it  is  an  attainment  which  every  Christian  may  reach ;  for  it  is 
an  indisputable  tmth,  that  God  afflicts  His  people  just  because  He  loves  them,  and 
that  in  afflicting  them  He  does  them  good.  We  have  His  own  testimony  to  this 
trnth — *  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He 
reoeiveth.  If  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye 
bastards,  and  not  sons.'  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  affliction  should  be  a 
token  of  love.  Let  the  parent  ask  his  own  heart  if  he  loves  his  child  less  when  he 
chastises  it  than  when  he  caresses  iL  And,  moreover,  would  he  at  any  time  chasten 
it  at  all,  did  he  not  feel  that  chastisement  was  necessary,  and  know  that  it  would 
be  salutaiy  ?  God  is  your  Father,  Christians,  and  therefore  it  is  that  He  afflicts 
yon.  .  .  .  Ton  have  ofiended  Him,  and  by  offending  Him  have  injured  your- 
selves ;  but  He  loves  you  still,  and  of  this  He  gives  proof  in  visiting  you  with  that 
affliction  which  shall  correct  the  errors  into  which  you  had  run,  and  prevent  their 
repetition.  If  not  now,  most  assuredly  afterwards,  you  will  be  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge, ' It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.*" 

Throughout  the  whole  discourse  wc  can  perceive  the  experience  of 
one  who  had  himself  drunk  deeply  of  the  bitter  cuph—one  who  knew 
what  it  was  to  apply  as  well  as  to  expound  the  Divine  promises  in 
adaptation  to  the  *'  great  and  sore  troubles ''  of  God's  people.    We  have 
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only  room  for  one  other  extract,  in  which  the  afflictionB  ai  QoA*b 
children  are  presented  in  a  peculiarly  interesting  aspect,  in  reference 
to  the  anwers  of  prayer. 

"  It  may  farther  be  remarked  here,  and  in  perfect  acoordance  with  the  obserrations 
which  have  now  been  made,  that  God  sometimes  afficts  Hib  people  in  answer  to 
their  prayers.  It  is  not  meant  that  Christians  do,  or  onght  to  pray  for  trouble.  No 
affliction  is,  for  the  present,  joyoos,  bat  grievoas.  However  salataiy  its  tendency, 
it  is  bitter  in  the  feeling  of  it,  and  it  woald  neither  be  proper  nor  seemly  in  any  to 
imprecate  evil  on  himself.  Still,  'by  terrible  things  in  righteoosness'  does  Qod 
answer  His  people  *,  and  we  are  therefore  warranted  to  say,  that  He  afflicts  them 
in  answer  to  their  prayers.  The  saint  praysj  for  example,  for  Tictoiy  over  the 
world,  and  anon  a  portion  of  his  worldly  sabstance  is  taken  away ;  by  which  means 
he  is  taqght  the  otter  vanity  of  all  that  is  pecoliar  to  this  scene  of  things.  He 
prays  for  a  more  entire — a  more  simple-hearted  reliance  on  the  €k>d  and  FaUier  of 
Christ,  and  anon  his  friend  proves  false;  by  which  means  he  is  instnioted  to  'cease 
from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,*  and  to  trnst  only  '  in  the  living  Gtod,*  who 
IS  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  who  believe.  He  prays  for  the  snb- 
jogation  in  himself  of  the  principle  of  self-love,  and  immediately,  it  may  be,  his 
health  begins  to  decay,  and  disease  lights  apon  him  and  ravages  his  conslitation ; 
by  which  means  he  is  hambled  to  the  very  dost.  In  a  word,  he  prays  for  a  parer 
Mid  more  exalted  love  to  God,  and  immedistely  the  child  he  doats  on,  or  the  wife 
of  his  boeomt  eickens  and  dies ;  and  the  place  iu  his  heart  which  they  occopied  is 
left  free  to  Him,  whom  it  is  indeed  his  desire  to  exalt  above  eveiy  creatare  in  his 
affections.  We  are  at  no  loss,  yon  perceive,  to  assign  a  reason,  and  that  a  satis- 
flu:tory  one,  why  God  afflicts  His  children.** 

While  Mr  Anderson  was  thus  endeavouring  to  edify  and  comfort 
others  with  that  consolation  wherewith  he  had  himself  been  comforted 
of  God,  he  was  betog  prepared  for  additional  trials.  The  dear  infant 
left  upon  his  speciid  care,  by  its  mother's  death,  had  now  become  a 
noble  boy  of  ten  years  and  six  months.  He  seemed  to  be  endowed 
with  talents  of  a  high  order,  was  his  father's  special  favourite,  called 
by  his  name,  and  consecrated  in  faith  and  hope  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
But  once  more  the  messenger  of  death  came  with  relentless  power, 
and  snatched  away  the  darling  object  of  his  fondest  affections.  In 
March,  1838,  another  little  grave  was  added  to  the  family  cemetery, 
and  the  bereaved  father  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  most  endeared 
earthly  object  Being  the  son  of  his  sorrows,  whose  infant  history 
was  associated  with  days  of  darkness  and  nights  of  weeping,  his  death 
was  keenly  felt,  and  restored,  in  a  great  measure,  that  solitude  which 
had  been  so  oppressive  under  former  bereavement  We  doubt  not, 
that  standing  by  the  death-bed  of  his  dear  child,  he  would  be  found 
saying,  with  yearning  soul,  My  daughter  is  not,  my  wife  is  no  more, 
and  will  ye  take  *^  Benjamin''  away  ?  *'  AH  these  things  are  against 
me."  But,  doubtless,  he  would  iind  the  truth  of  his  own  sermon  ap- 
plicable ;  and  whatever  of  obscmity  there  might  remain  on  this  side  of 
time,  he  could  trust  that  in  the  future  world  it  would  be  all  cleared 
away. 

Only  two  sons  were  left  to  S3rmpathise  with  their  bereaved  Other's 
sorrows,  and  mourn  a  mother's  loss.  In  process  of  time,  they  behoved, 
like  most  of  the  children  of  the  manses,  to  set  out  on  the  voyage  of 
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life,  leaving  an  affectionate  parent  as  destitute  of  domestic  society  as 
when  he  was  ordained  minister  at  Carluke,  and  far  less  able  to  enjoy 
such  society  as  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  might  furnish.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  early  passion  for  books  grew  upon  him,  or 
that  he  felt  inclined  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  except  when  duty 
called  him  elsewhere.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  health  and 
enjoyment  were  much  injured  by  his  habits  of  retirement  and  close 
reading ;  but  there  is  ground,  at  the  same  time,  to  believe  that  his 
people  were  much  benefited  by  that  maturity  of  thought  and  careful 
preparation,  which  might  not  have  been  so  easily  obtained  in  other 
circomstanoes* 

These  years  of  solitude  and  sadness  had  a  very  marked  effect  upon 
Mr  Anderson's  habits  and  feelings.  The  earlier  experience  of  the 
manse,  which  had  opened  so  auspiciously,  had  long  been  under  the 
olond.  The  wonder  is,  that,  with  such  keen  susceptibilities  and  feel* 
ings,  BO  much  equanimity  should  have  been  retained. 

Of  what  he  was  in  private  life,  there  is,  perhaps,  little  of  a  specially 
marked  character  requiring  notice  in  such  a  brief  memoirs  He  was 
rather  reserved  towards  strangers,  and  those  with  whom  he  was  not 
very  intimate ;  so  much  so,  as  4sometimes  to  leave  the  impression  that 
his  manner  was  distant  and  cold.  In  the  company  of  iliore  famihar 
friends,  however,  he  was  very  frank  and  communicative.  When  any 
congenial  literary  or  theological  topic  was  started,  his  great  stores 
of  reading  came  into  requisition  with  a  facility  and  copiousness  that 
often  seemed  to  many  very  enviable.  In  the  earlier  period  of  life,  it 
seems  that  he  was  very  ^nd  of  a^'gument^  and  his  superior  dialectic 
powers  made  him  a  very  formidable  antagonist.  When  enjoying 
relaxation  in  the  company  of  confidential  friends,  he  not  unfrequently 
drew  upon  a  very  large  stock  of  anecdotes,  chiefly  firom  legal  and 
clerical  life,  which  were  at  once  pleasing  and  profitable  to  those  around 
him.  There  was  nothing  of  display  or  ostentation  about  him.  He 
never  talked  in  order  that  others  might  listen  and  admire.  His  whole 
manner  was  marked  by  a  manly  and  unaffected  simplicity,  while  he  had 
an  intense  abhorrence  of  all  affectation  on  the  part  of  others,  which 
he  could  not  help  exposing  at  times  in  terms  of  sarcastic  severity. 

In  1854  (only  two  years  after  the  disruption  of  the  Synod,  which 
cost  him  BO  many  painful  feelings),  he  was  seized  with  the  first  symp-* 
toms  of  that  disease  which  issued  in  his  death.  The  stroke,  though 
otherwise  slight,  almost  deprived  him  of  speech  for  some  time,  and  it 
was  never  fully  restored.  He  was  able  to  preach,  at  least  partially, 
during  the  following  year ;  but  it  was  evident  that  his  nervous  system 
had  sustained  a  shock  from  which  it  would  never  be  fully  recovered. 
The  usual  symptom  of  paralysis  was  from  the  first  apparent.  Besides 
the  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  he  was  easily  overcome  by  a  refer- 
ence to  any  subject  which  touched  his  emotional  feelings,  or  by  meeting 
with  any  friend,  the  presence  of  whom  reminded  him  of  former  scenes 
or  enjoyments.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  sought  an  assistant  to  aid  in 
breaking  the  bread  of  life  among  his  people.  The  motion  came  from 
himself;  and  when  a  moderation  was  granted  by  the  Presbytery,  he 
cordially  presided  over  the  congregational  meeting  at  which  his  assist- 

3i 
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ant  was  unanimoualy  choeen.  Upon  the  8th  of  January,  1 856,  the  Be  v. 
Thomas  Hobart  was  ordained  colleague  and  sncoessor.  We  remember 
well  with  what  satisfiaction  he  saw  his  people  provided  with  a  successor, 
even  while  his  tenderest  feelings  were  touched  by  the  reminisoences  of 
his  own  ordination  and  the  incidents  of  his  public  ministry. 

In  the  following  month  of  June,  the  senior  pastor  was  presented 
with  a  purse  of  sovereigns  by  the  congregation.  The  notice  of  this 
presentation  records  their  estimate  of  his  character.  ^^  The  present  is 
the  thirty-Beventh  year  of  Mr  Anderson's  ministry  in  Carluke.  His 
fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  office  during  that  period,  more  impressive 
from  an  obvious  sincerity  of  purpose,  has  prociu^  for  him,  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree,  the  respect  and  attachment  of  his  congregation — 
feelings  of  which  the  tribute  now  paid  to  him  is  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sion.'' Although  Mr  Anderson  preached  occasionally,  and  afterwards 
Erefiioed  the  psalm  and  conducted  the  opening  devotional  exercises, 
e  could  not  undertake  any  stated  or  definite  part  of  the  ministerial 
labours.  His  aniuety  for  the  interests  of  the  congregation  remained, 
but  increasing  infirmity  precluded  the  regular  exercise  of  either  body 
or  mind. 

Latterly,  his  mental  powers  were  greatly  impaired,  and  his  bodily 
debility  such  that  he  Was  confined  to  his  chamber.  The  originid 
ardour  of  his  feelings  and  affections  was  manifested  towards  his 
brethren  by  an  outburst  of  weeping  whenever  they  called.  Those 
who  remembered  the  strong  man,  of  the  strong  mind  and  resolute 
purpose,  could  not  help  yielding  to  tender  emotions  at  the  change 
which  affliction  had  produced.  In  consequence  of  the  mental  effects 
resulting  from  that  malady  under  which  he  laboured  during  the  last 
few  years  of  life>  little  can  be  said  of  his  spiritual  exercise  during  this 
period.  For  a  time  he  read  general  literature  as  usual;  but  it  was 
merely  for  present  enjoyment,  as  he  could  not  recollect  anything  defi- 
nitely  after  the  book  was  closed.  Latterly,  even  the  books  were  laid 
aside,  and  literal  childhood  returned  with  decreasing,  as  contrasted 
with  progressing  activity. 

In  referring  to  his  spiritual  exercise,  we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier 
date;  and  happily  there  are  not  lacking  testimonies  to  his  own  personal 
views  and  feelings  in  prospect  of  death.  These  we  deem  of  &r  more 
importance  than  those  which  may  be  elicited  upon  a  death-bed,  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  eternity. 

Being  once  brought  very  low  by  a  severe  fever,  when  partially 
recovered,  he  said  to  a  member  of  Session,  ^'  If  it  shall  please  Qod  to 
restore  me  to  wonted  health,  I  trust  that  I  shall  more  than  ever 
attend  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  '  Oive  thyself  wholly  to  these 
things; ' "  to  which  the  elder  replied,  '^  I  think  we  have  cause  of  thank- 
fulness that  you  have  been  enabled  to  be  as  faithftil  in  that  respect 
as  many  others."  Mr  Anderson  replied,  ^'Ah,  I  am  conscious  of 
great  deficiency.  So  much  do  I  feel  this,  that,  if  my  mind  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  upon  it,  I  would  be  almost  driven  to  distraction. 
Notwithstanding,  my  sheet-anchor  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
'  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  Gk)d's  Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin.' "  Some 
short  time  prior  to  the  active  manifestation  of  his  fatal  malady,  he 
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remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  was  spending  half-sleepless  nights,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  composing  his  mind  to  rest;  but  he  a^ed  that 
he  ''  had  experienced  this  comfort  in  these  restless  seasons,  that  never 
in  all  his  previous  life  had  he  enjoyed  such  close  communion  with 
God.*'  There  was  evidently  a  spiritual  preparation  for  the  furnace 
of  affliction.  Ere  the  premonitory  sound  of  the  Jordan  had  fallen  On 
the  ear,  and  before  the  first  glimpse  of  its  waters  had  been'  caught, 
the  voice  of  Him,  whose  love  is  immutable,  had  been  heard  verifying 
the  gracious  promise,  '*  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  wiU 
he  with  thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.'' 
About  the  beginning  of  his  illness,  while  he  was  still  comparatively 
active  and  fit  for  duty,  while  walking  with  a  young  brother  in  his 
manse  garden,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  probability  of  his 
time  on  earth  being  very  short,  when  all  at  once  he  stood  still,  and 
said,  with  great  emphasis  and  feeling,  "  WeUj  when  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  eaU,  me^  I  wUl  go,  resting  solely  on  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  That  brother  remarked,  that  it  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  uttered,  more  than  even  the  words,  which  stamped 
the  incident  ineffaceably  on  his  memory."  The  utterance  of  the 
heart  is  seen  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  heard  in  the 
tones  of  the  voice.  From  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  one  such  state- 
ment is  of  more  value  than  pages  would  be  from  some  who  speak  of 
8Qch  things  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  another  brother  in  the  min- 
istry, he  revealed  his  deep  anxiety,  in  reference  to  his  state,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  the  fixed  impression  that  such  misgivings  were 
only  the  result  of  close  scrutiny  in  that  exercise  of  self-examination 
which  indicates  the  workings  of  Divine  grace  in  a  soul  looking  for- 
ward to  a  near  account  of  the  stewardship.  That  his  mind  might 
be  at  times  greatly  depressed,  and  even  lacking  in  spiritual  exercise, 
in  the  latter  period  of  life,  was  just  what  might  be  expected,  from  the 
nature  of  that  disease  which  Hes  as  an  incubus  upon  the  brain ;  but 
these  and  similar  statements,  long  ere  the  eveiung  of  life  drew  to  a 
close,  are  fax  more  important  than  any  final  utterances.  Upon  an- 
other occasion,  having  returned  to  the  prayer  meeting  afber  a  severe 
attack  of  the  finally  fatal  malady,  he  said,  '*  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  with  you  again  in  this  world;  but  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you,  that,  in  prospect  of  death,  my  mind  was  tranquil,  and  I 
was  enabled  to  look  forward  to  death  rather  with  desire  than  fear." 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  revered  father.  There 
was  preparation  for  living,  and  consequently  preparation  for  dying. 
After  a  very  short  final  struggle  with  ^^  the  last  enemy,"  he  departed 
this  life  on  the  21st  of  March,  1861,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age  and  forty-second  of  his  ministry.  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  looal  cemetery,  not  fiir  from  the  sanctuary  where  he  so  long  and 
80  fiftithfully  preached  the  gospel.  His  dust  now  mingles  with  &at  of 
his  predecessors,  and  of  his  loved  ones,  whose  ashes  he  had  committed 
to  tiie  tomb.  Standing  by  his  honoured  grave,  the  experience  of 
John  is  vividly  revived,  ^^  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth: Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
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ACT    FOB    A    FAST, 

ADOPTED   BY   THE   GLASGOW   PRB8BTTEET  OP   UNITED   OKIQINAI. 

8ECEDERS. 

Qlabqow,  3d  Docember,  1861. 

Which  day  and  place,  the  Glasgow  Freshytery  of  United  Original 
Seoeders  heing  met, — inter  aUa^  having  taken  into  their  serioos  con- 
sideration the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  the  signs  of  the  times, 
agreed  that  a  day  of  fasting  and  hamiliation  should  he  ohserved  hy 
afi  the  congregations  under  their  inspection,  npon  such  week-day 
as  might  he  deemed  most  suitable  by  their  respective  Sessions,  during 
the  present  months  of  December  or  January  coming,  for  theee  among 
other  reasons. 

Fasting  and  humiliation  are  moral  duties  incumbent  upon  individuals, 
families,  churches,  and  nations,  the  observance  of  which  ought  to  he 
regulated  by  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. In  lands  enjoying  the  light  of  the  gospel,  the  observance  must 
be  in  accordance  witii  the  precepts  and  examples  of  Ood's  holy  W(»d. 
While  each  party  is  directly  responsible  to  Gkd,  and  bound  to  observe 
such  stated  times,  it  is  the  province  of  the  Church  to  enjoin  that  the 
observance  shall  be  evangelical  in  its  character,  and  specially  adapted 
to  the  circamstances  and  prospects  which  have  indicated  the  season  of 
special  observance. 

Keeping  in  view  these  premises,  and  marking  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  Presbytery  deem  that  the 
duty  of  fasting  and  humiliation  is  specially  seasonable  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  subjoined  and  many  other  reasons : — 

I.  The  present  state  and  political  aspects  of  the  world. — Wherever 
we  look,  there  may  be  seen,  in  almost  every  land,  the  tokens  oi.  Divine 
displeasure.  The  judgments  of  Gk>d  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  clearly 
indicating  that  the  Moral  Ck)vemar  has  come  forth  from  His  place 
to  panidh  the  nations.  In  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  Russia,  France,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  there  are  revolutions  either  in  progress 
or  in  prospect,  which  in  their  course  must  entail  trouble  and  distress 
upon  these  nations,  and  upon  all  others  associated  with  them  in  com- 
mercial enterprize.  It  is  not  becanse  of  the  present  inflietioDa  of 
merited  judgment  only  that  we  ought  to  mourn,  but  because  of  the 
sins  by  which  they  have  been  provoked,  and  eq>ecially  becanas  we 
have  been  partakers  therein,  and  must  become  sharers  in  the  plagues 
which  are  being  inflicted.  Besides,  we  have  not  improved  as  wa  ought 
our  own  day  of  privilege,  nor  exerted  that  influence  which  our  posi- 
tion afforded  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  among  those  in  darkness,  or  of 
bringing  our  light  and  liberty  to  bear  upon  the  tyranny  and  despot- 
ism of  the  nations.  Because  dT  oppression  the  eaiih  moumeth.  All 
the  foundations  are  out  of  course,  because  the  Lord  is  displeased ; 
therefore  are  His  people  called  to  humble  themsrives  and  to  mourn 
before  Him. 

More  especially  are  we  called  to  consider,  that  abroad  and  at  home, 
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we  have  been,  as  a  natioQ,  the  abettors  of  Popery,  and  connivers 
at  the  slavery  of  the  Sonthern  States  of  America.  Bj  the  despotism 
of  Popery,  the  Ck)ntinental  nations  have  been  long  gromid  to  the  dost ; 
while,  by  a  political  despotism,  more  than  four  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatnres  in  America  have  been  subjected  to  the  galling  yoke  of 
domestic  slavery.  As  resetters  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  upon  free- 
trade  principles,  we  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in  building  up 
that  gigantic  system  of  iniquity  which  is  now  rending  asunder  the 
American  Union,  and  which,  in  its  moral,  political,  and  commercial 
effects,  is  likely  ere  long  to  shake  the  nations  of  Europe.  Hitherto 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  has  been  heard,  but  unheeded  ]  but  that  cry 
has  come  up  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  The  God  of  truth 
and  justice  is  now  making  inquisition  for  blood  ;  and  while  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  America  will  experience  the  heaviest  stroke  of 
Divine  judgment.  Great  Britain  cannot  escape.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
even  now  special  tokens  of  Divine  wrath,  in  the  destruction  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  reoent  crop — the  paralysed  state  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce— ^the  consequent  want  of  employment — and  the  increase  of 
poverty  and  suffsring,— ^while  as  yet  diere  are  no  evidences  of  repent- 
ance or  return  to  God.  Besides  these  general  calamities,  the  wrath  of 
God  ia  specially  manifested  in  sudden  and  unforeseen  disasters,  leading 
to  the  extensive  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  such  as  ship- 
wrecks, collisions  upon  railways,  extensive  fires,  fidl  of  buildings,  and 
now  the  danger  of  national  war,  by  which  the  Moral  Governor  would 
teach  UB  dependence  upon  Him — check  the  spirit  of  pride,  covetous- 
ness,  and  self-aggrandisement — and  show  to  public  companies  and 
individuals  that  Sabbath-breaking,  fraud,  and  disregard  of  relative 
duties,  cannot  escape  the  judgments  of  Heaven.  Hence  it  becomes  us, 
at  such  a  time,  to  humble  ourselves  before  God,  that  we  may  supplicate 
His  mercy  on  behaK  of  His  Ohureh  at  home  and  abroad,  and  plead 
that  these  judgments  may  be  overruled  for  the  advancement  of  His 
kingdom  and  glory. 

U.  Becaute  of  the  present  state  and  aspect  of  the  Church  at  home 
and  abroad, — While  freely  admitting  all  that  is  hopeful,  and  rejoicing 
in  all  that  is  scriptural  and  evangelical  in  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  ohurches — more  especially  their  energy  and  missionary  zeal — we 
cannot  but  mourn  over  the  prevalence  of  erastianism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  liberalism  on  the  other, — more  especially  that  latitndinarian  dis- 
regard of  Divine  authority,  which  mingles  truth  and  error — courts 
popular  applause— is  guarded  by  public  opinion  rather  than  the  Word 
of  God — which  tampers  with  the  scripturid  oonstitutioD  of  the  Church, 
and  takes  expediency  as  ita  guide — which  fosters  heresy  under  the  mask 
of  aeal,  seeks  unimi  at  the  expense  of  God's  truth,  and  unsheaths  the 
ecclesiastical  sword  of  persecution  against  any  who  may  venture  to 
contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  While  such  is  the 
state  of  the  chnrofaes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  foreign  missions 
axe  languishing,  and  vital  godliness  at  home  far  from  commensurate 
with  public  profession;  neither  is  it  surprising  that  the  recent  awaken- 
ing has  failed  hitherto  in  producing  any  general  reformation  in  the 
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land,  or  retam  to  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Beformaticm.  For 
broken  vows,  and  divine  truth  trampled  under  foot  in  the  waj  to  nnion, 
it  becomes  the  witnesses  of  Christ  to  mourn,  and  to  plead  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Most  High  may  be  averted  from  our  guilty  land. 

III.  The  progress  of  Popery  in  Britamj  together  unth  the  apaJA^  of 
Protestants  in  reference  to  the  encroachments  of  ^^  the  Mystery  of  Ini- 
qtuty" — While  Popery  has  been  shaken  at  Borne,  it  has  been  striking 
its  roots  deeply  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Not  only  has  the  growth  of 
Popery  been  great,  in  the  diffusion  of  her  subtle  network  of  influences 
and  agencies  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  in  the 
erection  of  idolatrous  shrines  and  institutions,  but  also  in  the  per- 
version of  taste — the  corruption  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples— the  subversion  of  scriptural  education*— the  misapplication  of 
public  funds — ^together  with  encroachments  upon  religious  liberty,  and 
the  admission  of  priests  to  places  of  power  and  trust, — by  all  of  which 
things  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  being  provoked  against  these  Protest- 
ant nations,  and  by  which  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of  the  threatened 
plagues,  as  we  have  been  partakers  of  the  foretold  iniquity. 

This  danger  is  greatly  increased  by  the  present  condition  of  the 
Prelatic  churches  of  these  lands,  which  are  alike  fruitful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Popery  and  Infidelity.  Through  the  channel  of  Puseyism, 
one  section,  embracing  many  of  the  nobility,  is  hasting  back  to  undis- 
guised Bomanism,  while,  through  the  channel  of  a  false  criticism, 
another  section  is  falling  rapidly  into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  infidelity. 
Notwithstanding  these  counter  currents,  the  dead  sea  of  ritual  for- 
mality is  scarcely  stirred,  while  the  apathy  of  the  National  Church 
is  spreading  as  a  moral  incubus  over  all  Protestant  denominations. 
The  nature  of  Popery  is  greatly  misunderstood ;  hence  many,  politi- 
cally and  religiously,  fall  a  prey  to  the  emissaries  of  Bome,  while 
others  are  removing  those  Protestant  bulwarks,  without  which  we 
have  no  security  for  the  exercise  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
the  contemplation  of  the  present  aspects  both  of  Protestantism  and 
Popery,  there  is  a  solemn  call  to  fasting  and  humiliation  before  Gk)d, 
who  alone  can  save  us  from  the  returning  power  of  Antichrist 

IV.  The  current  sins  of  the  land,  together  with  the  judgments  re- 
cently inflicted,  and  others  in  prospect. — These  iniquities  are  both 
numerous  and  flagrant — alike  subversive  of  the  moral  law  and  the 
claims  of  the  gospel.  Among  these  may  be  especially  mentioned 
idolatry,  both  in  the  setting  of  the  heart  upon  creature-good  and  the 
restoration  of  Popish  symbols — the  profanation  of  God's  name,  both 
in  conversation  and  in  artistic  entertainment — the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  both  by  neglect  of  duty,  and  the  commission  of  open  sin,  in 
the  prosecution  of  business,  seeking  of  recreation,  and  disregard  of 
divine  ordinances — the  insubordination  of  children,  neglect  of  masters 
towards,  and  unfaithfulness  of  servants — the  disre^ud  of  life,  by 
which  the  land  is  defiled  with  blood — the  uncleanness  which  is  spread- 
ing like  a  moral  leprosy  over  the  domestic  circle — the  fraud  by  which 
commercial  confidence  is  shaken  and  trade  paralysed — the  want  of 
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troth,  which  is  subverting  the  faith  of  man  in  his  fellow-men — and 
the  spirit  of  covetousness  which  is  rapidly  extending  the  business  of 
divorce,  justiciary,  and  small-debt  courts. 

To  all  these,  and  associated  with  them,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  their 
antecedent  cause,  may  be  specified — the  sin  of  intemperance, — ^by 
which  families  are  robbed  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  the  Church 
of  thousands  of  its  members,  aud  the  community  of  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  labour,  while  death  and  hell  are  furnished  with  their  multi- 
tudinous victims. 

V.  Our  own  sins  as  professed  witnesses,  and  the  sins  of  others,  who 
have  renounced,  or  are  preparing  to  abandon  a  distinctive  Testimony 
for  the  truth, — With  us  there  are  many  sins,  both  of  omission  and 
commission.  More  especially  would  we  notice  our  apathy  in  main- 
taining and  diffusing  Bible  principles,  for  which  in  past  times  martyrs 
have  shed  their  blood — our  Inkewarmness  in  the  cause  of  Scotland's 
Covenanted  Beformation — the  want  of  spirituality  in  personal  and 
family  religion — ^the  lack  of  a  missionary  spirit — the  neglect  of  ordi- 
nances by  many  of  our  people — the  absence  of  Christian  liberality  in 
not  a  few ;  while  with  some  a  change  of  circumstances,  or  a  change 
of  residence,  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  renouncing  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church,  and  making  shipwreck  of  a  distinctive  profession* 
While  this  is  so  among  ourselves,  the  Ood  of  our  covenanted  land  is 
also  dishonoured  by  the  going  back  of  entire  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church — even  of  sections  whose  origin  and  early  history  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  defence  and  revival  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation. 
For  '*  covenant  breakers,''  civil  and  sacred,  the  land  monrneth.  By 
disregarding  the  oath  of  Ood,  social  obligations  are  divested  of  their 
binding  power.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  great  increase  of  our 
social  and  commercial  immorality. 

But  while  the  obligations  of  the  divine  law  are  wantonly  set  aside, 
the  claims  of  the  gospel  are  as  freely  disregarded.  Hence  the  increas- 
ing heathenism  of  these  Christian  lands,  and  the  consequent  poverty, 
crime,  and  social  debasement,  which  threaten  encroachment  upon  our 
existing  Christianity.  To  the  backsliding  and  apostacy  of  both 
Church  and  Nation  from  God,  may  be  directly  traced  our  present 
moral  condition — a  condition  calling  for  fasting,  and  humiliation 
before  that  God  from  whom  we  have  revolted. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  an  intensely  worldly  spirit  abroad 
in  the  Church.  The  iii^'unction,  "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,'* 
seems  to  be  forgotten  by  many  bearing  the  Christian  name ;  and  not 
a  few  are  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God.  While,  as  a 
witnessing  remnant,  we  have  reason  to  bless  God  that  we  are  permit- 
ted to  unAirl  the  banner  for  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,  we  have 
reason  also  to  take  home  the  charge  preferred  against  the  Church  of 
Ephesus — "Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because 
thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou 
hast  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  thy  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place, 
except  thou  repent." 
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For  these,  and  innamerable  other  eTils,  more  ftilly  set  forth  in  oar 
jadicial  acknowledgment  of  sins  appended  to  the  bond  for  renew- 
ing of  our  solemn  covenants,  it  beisomes  us  to  bnmble  onrselves 
before  God, — ^in  order  to  which  the  Presbytery  appoints  the  early  ob- 
servance of  a  day  of  fasting  and  hnmiliation  by  all  the  congregations 
mtbin  their  bounds,  and  enjoin  that  this  Act  for  Fasting  shall  be  read 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  previous  Sabbath,  or  upon  the  forenoon  of  the 
fast-day,  in  order  that  the  subjects  of  discourse,  and  especially  oar 
confessions  and  petitions,  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  special 
sins,  and  that  the  family  and  closet  devotions  of  our  people  may  be 
directed  in  reference  to  these  abounding  iniquities,  that  we  may  sup- 
plicate mercy  and  seek  reformation,  so  that  the  Lord  may  dwell 
among  us,  and  that  His  threatened  judgments  mav  be  averted  from 
us,  and  that  His  Church  and  people  may  be  divinely  guarded  in  this 
day  of  public  calamity. 

Considering  the  aspects  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  it  becomes 
us  on  such  an  occasion  to  plead  for — 

The  speedy  downfall  of  Popery  and  Prelacy. 

The  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  evangelization  of  the  many  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-beings  held  in  bondage,  so  that  they  may  be  intro- 
duced to  that  spiritual  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  His  people 
free. 

For  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahometan  system,  and  the  gathering 
into  the  Church  of  Christ  of  its  deluded  votaries. 

For  the  restoration  of  peace  abroad,  especially  in  the  States  of 
America,  and  the  preservation  of  our  own  country  from  the  judgment 
of  war. 

For  the  revival  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  removal  of 
those  judgments  by  which  a  part  of  our  produce  has  been  smitten, 
and,  in  some  localities,  the  cattle  of  the  herd  and  of  the  stall  destroyed. 

For  personal,  domestic,  and  social  reformation,  so  that  we  may  for- 
sake those  sins  by  which  a  holy  Gfod  has  been  provoked  to  pour  out 
His  judgments  upon  us. 

For  the  revival  and  extension  of  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  Church's  unity,  and  the  evangelization 
of  the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  those  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  that  the  Lord  would  bless 
and  keep  those  who  are  prosecuting  their  studies  with  a  view  to  the 
ministerial  office,  and  that  He  would  raise  up  and  send  forth  labourers 
into  the  harvest,  until  the  whole  world  shall  be  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ. 

And  for  a  deeper  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  in  reference  to 
the  cause  of  God,  greater  spirituality  in  all  diat  pertains  to  His  service, 
and  greater  liberality  and  zeal  in  nJl  that  concerns  the  advancement 
of  His  kingdom  and  glory. 
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INAUQUKATION  OP  DR  ALEXANDER'S  CHAPEL, 

EDINBURGH. 

The  services  connected  with  the  opening  of  this  Congregational  church, 
and  the  expense  at  which  it  has  been  erected,  are  not  undeserving  of 
some  notice.  The  high  position  which  Dr  Alexander  deservedly 
holds,  not  only  in  his  own  denomination,  but  in  the  esteem  of  the 
public  generally,  renders  it  probable  that  this  new  phase  of  Congre- 
gatioDid  action  is  likely  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
Independents.  By  many,  we  doubt  not,  it  has  been  hailed  as  evidence 
of  extraordinarily  rapid  progess.  It  can  scarcely  f&\\  to  be  so  contem- 
plated by  Episcopalians,  Puseyites,  and  shrewd  Roman  Catholics,  who 
are  marking  the  signs  of  the  times  with  more  intense  interest  than 
many  Protestants.  It  does  furnish  proof  of  an  advance  in  wealth  and 
.in  numbers;  but  it  is  our  decided  conviction,  that  it  is  also  an  une- 
quivocal symptom  of  retrogression  in  far  more  important  respects — in 
spirit  and  in  principle. 

In  an  address  connected  with  the  inauguration  of  this  chapel,  Dr 
Alexander  is  reported  to  have  given  some  other  churches  credit  for 
having  made  great  progress  in  directions  of  which  he  highly  approves, 
since  the  time  when  the  principles  of  Independents  began  to  make 
their  appearance  in  Scotland.     The  words  ascribed  to  him  are, — 

"JBiow  great  tocu  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  large  religious  bodies  in 
this  country,  in  reference  to  many  points  which  were  once  thought  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Independents.  Thinge  were  marveUoualy  changed  since  John 
Olas  was  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery  for  the  heinous  ein  of  declining  to 
acknowledge  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  asserting  the  spirituality  of  the 
Ghnrch,  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  worship.*' 

Passing  the  reference  to  Mr  Glas,  and  the  ironical  sarcasm  re- 
garding the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  not  a  few  English 
Independents,  not  inferior  to  himself,  swore  and  administered,  we 
ask,  in  his  own  words,  ''  How  great  is  the  change  which  has  come 
over''  the  Independents  in  Scotland,  since  the  days  in  which  the 
brothers  Robert  and  James  Haldane  did  so  much  in  spreading  the 
principles  and  laying  the  foundations  of  so  many  of  the  Independent 
congregations  ^4n  this  country?''  Then,  Robert  Haldane  sold  a  valu- 
able estate,  that  the  thousands  which  he  obtained  for  it  might  be  set 
free,  to  be  laid  out  in  training  and  supporting  a  gospel  ministry,  and  to 
be  employed  in  the  diffusion  of  a  pure  gospel  among  the  neglected 
inhabitants  of  districts  at  home,  and  for  the  support  of  missionaries 
abroad.  Now,  a  wealthy  Independent  congregation  in  Edinburgh 
has  been  locking  up  in  the  stone  and  lime  of  an  expensive  edifice  no 
less  than  £15,000,  the  value  of  a  pretty  good  estate.  After  the  lapse  of 
years,  we  find  the  venerable  and  beloved  Mr  Haldane  saying, — 

"  I  at  length  found  a  purchaser  (for  the  estate),  and  with  great  satisfaction  left  a 
place,  in  the  beautifying  and  improving  of  which  my  mind  had  been  once  much 
engrossed.  In  that  transaction  I  sincerely  rejoice  to  this  hour,  although  disappointed 
in  getting  oat  to  India.    I  gave  up  a  place  and  situation  which  continually  pre- 

2k 
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Bcnted  objects  calcaUted  to  excite  and  to  gratify  '  the  lost  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life/"* 

How  ^'  marvellously  changed"  is  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  erection 
of  a  tower  150  feet  h^h  from  that  displayed  by  Mr  Haldane  I  What 
a  contrast  to  his  spirit  the  expending  of  thousands  in  the  constmction 
of  a  spire,  which  seems  more  calculated  to  excite  and  gratify  ^'  ihe  lust 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  than  any  other  purpose  which  it  is 
easy  to  specify.  If  it  were  good  to  expend  thousands  in  the  erection 
of  one  tower,  it  must  have  been  better  to  erect  two,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  building,  which  would  have  rendered  it  still  more  "unique"  in 
Edinburgh  than  it  is  said  to  be. 

In  what  did  the  erection  of  towers,  in  connection  with  churches, 
originate?  From  what  are  they  borrowed?  Prom  the  primitive 
Church  of  the  apostolic  era?  No;  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  so  much 
as  one  such  tower  was  erected  over  Christendom  in  that  golden  age 
of  the  Church  under  inspired  instructors.  "  In  the  wor^p  of  de 
primitive  Christians,  there  was  no  attempt,  in  the  way  of  embellishment 
or  decoration,  to  captivate  the  senses.  The  Church  had  no  gorgeous 
temples."  t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  along  with  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  rose  with  Popery.  And  whence  did  Popery  borrow 
this  ?  From  Paganism.  The  temples  of  the  heathen  gods  then  and 
still  over  India  and  China  are  distinguished  by  towers.  The  temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  "  was  ornamented  with  columns,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  in  number,  each  sixty  feet  high,  and  each  the  gift 
of  A  king. "I  The  tower  of  Dr  Alexander's  church  is  said  to  have  a 
"pagoda-like  appearance,  which  makes  it  unique  in  Edinburgh." || 
The  pagoda,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  is  the  spire  or  tower  of  a 
heathen  temple.  So  that  this  tower  makes  a  nearer  approach,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  heathen  original,  than  most  of  the  Popish  imita- 
tions. The  ceiling  of  the  roof  of  this  church  is  said  to  be  "  blue, 
spangled  with  stars."  Is  this  an  attempt  to  conform  it  to  the  temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  which  had  the  real  azure  heaven,  spangled 
with  stars,  for  its  canopy  ?  Never  was  there  more  need  of  praying,  with 
David,  "  Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,  than  when 
we  enter  into  the  house  of  God.  And  never  have  we  more  need  to 
be  exercising  that  faith  which  looks  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal, 
than  when  we  engage  in  the  worship  of  the  invisible  Gbd.  Those 
who  know  their  own  hearts,  are  taught  by  experience  how  prone 
their  minds  are  to  turn  aside  to  vanity  in  spiritual  duty,  without  such 
excitements  to  gratify  the  "  lust  of  the  eyes." 

It  is  meet  that  our  places  of  assembly  for  the  public  worship  of 
Qod  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  skilfully  adapted  to  accomplish 
their  end,  in  the  suitable  accommodation  of  the  worshippers.     It  is 

*  "  Lives  of  Robert  and  James  Haldane/*  p.  211. 
t  Dr  Killen*s  "Ancient  Church/'  p.  218;  CoIeroan*s  "Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,"  p.  86.  The  words  of  Coleman  are — "  Towers  were  entxrelj 
unknown  in  the  first  seven  centuries."  ....*'  They  (Gothic  towers)  are  the 
creation  of  the  middle  aees,  when  the  taste  of  the  age  sought  to  depart  as  oincli  as 
psssible  from  the  style  of  the  primitive  church." 

i  Ibid,  p. -121.  II  Daily  Review  for  November  9,  1861. 
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quite  fit,  also,  that  suitable  class-roomB  should  be  provided,  and  other 
neoefisary  accommodation,  for  Dr  Alexander  and  the  members  of  his 
congregation  at  their  respective  meetings.  But  might  not  a  structure, 
containing  all  this,  and  furnishing  equally  comfortable  apartments, 
have  been  erected  for  some  five,  or,  at  most,  six  thousand  pounds  ? 
And  might  not  the  ten  thousand  have  been  set  free  for  far  more  laud- 
able objects  than  extravagant  embellishments  of  a  very  doubtful  kindy 
as  the  thousands  of  Haldane's  estate  were?  Is  the  mission  field 
over-stocked  with  labourers  ?  Are  there  not  Independent  ministers 
in  country  localities,  with  miserably  insufficient  stipends?  And 
might  not  the  ten  thousand,  which  we  greatly  fear  has  been  misap- 
plied, have  been,  with  high  Divine  approbation,  devoted  towards  the 
supply  of  the  sad  deficiency,  in  due  philanthropic  efibrt,  in  one  or 
other  of  these  directions. 

The  mania,  as  we  must  call  it,  for  the  erection  of  expensive  churches 
is,  we  cannot  doubt,  one  of  the  evil  signs  of  our  times.  If  the  thou- 
sands that  in  many  cases  are  worse  than  wasted,  which  are  sinfully 
employed  in  this  way,  over  Scotland  and  England,  were  set  free,  and 
devoted  to  mission  work  at  home  and  abroad,  more  than  a  thousand 
additional  labourers  could  have  been  sent  to  reap  the  wide  mission 
fields  of  India  and  China,  that  are  so  rij}e  for  the  harvest ;  and  much 
more  might  be  also  done  to  diminish  our  home  heathenism,  that  is 
such  a  witness  against  all  the  churches,  but  especially  against  those 
in  which  there  are  abundant  means  of  multiplying  labourers.  The 
Free  Church  promised  fair  to  fill  the  land,  when  she  was  content 
with  plain,  convenient,  but  unadorned  churches,  and  when  her  most 
talented  ministers  spoke  of  being  content  to  live  in  attics,  and  of 
sharing  alike  with  their  brethren  in  country  districts,  with  small  con- 
gregations. But  since  this  spirit  came  to  be  supplanted  by  ambition 
for  churches,  in  the  erection  of  which,  not  some  two  or  three,  but  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  thousands,  have  been  sunk,  and  sunk  without  ne- 
cessity, in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  and  gratify  what  already  exists  in 
sad  excess,  ^^the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  me,'*  which 
good  Haldane  dreaded  so  much,  she  is  with  some  difficulty  main- 
taining the  ground  previously  occupied. 

How  "marvellously,"  too,  are  the  Scottish  Independents  being 
changed  in  prmc^le  since  their  rise  in  North  Britain.  Then,  it  was 
their  high  and  avowed  object  to  have  their  whole  constitution  and 
administration  brought  into  the  nearest  possible  conformity  to  the 
apostolic  model,  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Bible  was 
their  standard  book,  and  the  New  Testament  in  particular,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  human  inventions,  and  all  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament 
ritual  and  Jewish  peculiarities.  But  to  what  page  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  Dr  Alexander  appeal,  in  which  there  is  so  much  as  a  shadow 
of  warrant  for  what  has  now  been  done  in  connection  with  the  in- 
auguration of  his  chapel,  and  introduced,  or  agreed  to  be  introduced, 
into  the  worship  of  Gbd  in  his  congregation  ?  He  and  his  associates, 
in  the  introduction  of  such  a  host  of  resuscitated  Popish  innovations, 
must  feel  it  to  be  a  thing  vehemently  to  be  desired  that  some  chapters 
of  a  very  peculiar  character  were  got  in  some  way  appended  to  the  Acts 
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of  the  Apostles,  with,  at  the  very  least,  a  semi-claim  to  inspiratioii.  We 
feel  quite  satisfied,  that  after  the  formal  consecration  of  Uie  walls,  and 
pulpit,  and  pews,  and  choir  (were  the  organ  present  sorely  it  would 
nave  been  included),  they  will  not  be  very  warm  in  protesting  against 
the  Bomish  appeal  to  the  aMthority  of  tradition.  Why,  it  may  well 
be  asked,  should  Independents  attach  so  much  importance  to  what 
they  esteem  the  scriptural  government  of  the  Church,  as  to  maintain 
a  separate  communion  from  the  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian  churches 
on  this  ground,  if  they  can  throw  aside  all  care  about  having  the 
worship  of  God  in  Uis  Church,  undoubtedly  as  sacred  as  its  govern- 
ment, regulated  by  a  Divine  standard,  and  can  without  hesitation  con- 
form it  to  the  popular  maxims  of  the  age,  or  the  taste  of  this  or  that 
congregation  ? 

In  what  will  no  doubt  be  called  by  many  the  "  consecration  prayer," 
Dr  Alexander  is  reported  to  have  used  the  following  forms  of  expres- 
sion : — 

"  0  thou,  who  hast  given  oa  grace  to  erect  this  hoildiog  to  thy  serrice,  and  for  th  j 
glory,  we  heseech  thee,  of  thine  infinite  condescension,  to  accept  this  the  work  of  oar 
hands,  and  prosper  us  in  this  oar  andertaking.  We  dedicate  these  walls  (does  this  in- 
clade  the  tower?)  anto  thee,  the  only  Hying  and  trae  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoet. 
May  the  Divine  Father  smile  upon  as,  and  hless  as ;  may  the  Divine  Son  be  here 
to  give  testimony  to  the  work  of  His  own  grace ;  may  the  Holy  Spirit  be  here  in 
all  oar  assemblies,  to  open  the  l^arts  of  men,  that  they  may  attend  to  the  troths  to 
be  spoken,  and  carry  forward  the  work  of  thy  grace.  We  dedicate  these  pews  to 
the  convocation  of  devout  worshippers ;  we  dedicate  that  choir  to  the  praises  of  the 
three-one  God ;  we  dedicate  this  pulpit  to  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  Him  craci- 
fied,  and  the  ministrations  of  God*8  revealed  truth ;  we  dedicate  this  oommanion- 
table  to  that  service  institated  by  oar  Lord  himself,  in  perpetoai  commemoration  of 
Him  until  He  come  again."  * 

In  all  this  there  is  much  that  is  excellent,  and  that  is  cause  of  re- 
joicing. There  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  care  ex- 
pressed that  '*  revealed  truth''  should  be  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit. 
But  here  the  question  occurs,  and  we  would  put  it  with  all  the  so- 
lemnity which  the  paramount  importance  of  the  subject  demands, — Is 
there  to  be  less  care  about  purity  of  worship  than  about  purity  of 
doctrine?  and  is  this  '^dedication  prayer,"  in  the  form  and  manner 
of  it  as  a  whole,  such  as  is  warranted  by  divinely  approved  example 
under  this  dispensation  of  grace?  It  is  readily  admitted,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  dedicate  themselves  and  a  portion  of  their 
substance  to  the  special  service  of  God ;  and  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  draw  the  precise  line  between  the  way  of  doing  this  which  is 
scriptural  and  that  which  is  superstitious.  But  if  it  be  asked  to 
which  side  of  this  line  the  service — a  part  of  which  is  quoted  above — 
verges,  it  is  our  decided  impression  that  it  obtrudes  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  that  its  tendency  is  to  introduce  and  foster  superstition ;  and 
all  the  lessons  of  history  go  to  prove  that  when  this  evil  has  obtained 
an  entrance,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  will  proceed.    Popery 

*  Datfy  SevieWf  November  9,  1861. 
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and  Paganism  are  appalling  demonstrations  of  the  depths  in  which 
such  a  course  has  had  its  consummation.  Nor  do  we  think  the  dis- 
claimer with  which  Dr  Alexander  prefaced  his  solemn  dedication  of 
"  the  walls  and  pews,  &c"  of  the  building,  is  availing  to  avert  this 
conclusion.    The  disclaimer  is  in  these  words, — 

"  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  which  we  entertain  to  attach  any  pecnliar 
sanctity  to  places  of  worship ;  bat  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  viewSi  and,  I  trust, 
with  the  views  of  all  now  present,  that,  having  erected  this  house  for  the  purpose 
now  mentioned,  we  should  endeavour  solemnly  to  dedicate  it  to  Him,  to  whose  service 
and  for  whose  glory  it  has  been  built.  I  therefore  invite  you  to  unite  with  me 
while  I  solemnly  offer  this  place  to  God,  and  dedicate  it  to  His  service.** 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  possibility  of  disclaiming  in  words 
what  is  done  in  fact,  this  seems  to  furnish  a  notable  illustration  of 
it.  In  what  more  solemn  and  specific  terms,  we  ask,  can  Puseyites 
or  Papists,  who  do  ascribe  peculiar  sanctity  to  their  places  of  worship, 
dedicate  these  to  God  and  His  service  than  those  which  Dr  Alex- 
ander has  employed  ?  It  is  not  denied  that  there  was  peculiar  sanc- 
tity attached  by  Divine  authority  to  the  temple  erected  by  Solomon 
and  its  varied  furniture.  It  was  the  place  in  which  God  had  chosen 
to  put  His  name  above  every  other  spot  on  this  earth's  surface,  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  Mosaic  economy.  But 
let  any  one  compare  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
typicid  temple,  with  that  in  which  Dr  Alexander  called  his  auditory 
to  unite  with  him  in  dedicating  the  walls,  the  pews,  the  communion- 
table, and  the  pulpit,  with  the  choir,*  and  not  see  how  much  more  cere- 
monial Dr  Alexander  is  in  his  consecration  prayer  than  the  renowned 
king  of  Israel  was  in  his  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  This  solemn 
dedication  prayer  had  a  meaning,  or  it  had  not.  If  it  had  not,  God 
was  dishonoured  by  addressing  Him  in  meaningless  words.  If  it  had 
a  meaning,  in  what  did  it  consist?  Is  there  any  more  warrant  to 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise,  "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them," 
in  the  chapel  at  George  IV.  Bridge,  than  in  any  other  plaqe  in  Edin- 
burgh in  which  Christians  assemble  together  to  unite  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God?  We  do  not  believe  there  is.  It  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished parts  of  the  glory  of  this  dispensation  of  grace,  that  all 
distinction  of  places  has  ceased — that  those  who  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  do  so  with  equal  acceptance  in  all  places  alike.  Cole- 
man affirms,  that  ^Hhe  rite  of  consecrating  churches"  wasjirst  intro- 
duced by  Constantino,  t  and  his  assertion  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Eusebius.|  Nor  had  it  been  long  practised  till  churches  were 
recognized  as  sacred  places ;  and  the  same  emperor  granted  them  the 
dnbiooB  privilege  of  being  sanctuaries,  ||  in  which  various  grades  of 

*  We  are  not  certain  whether  hy  "  that  choir**  we  are  to  understand  the  persons 
of  the  singers,  or  the  seats  set  apart  for  their  use  ?  If  the  former — unless  they  ara 
to  be  viewed  as  a  representative  body,  including  their  successors — there  will  need 
to  be  successive  dedications,  in  order  to  prevent  the  distinction  among  them  of 
solemnly  dedicated  and  undedicated  choristers. 

t  "  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,**  p.  81. 
t  **  Ecclesiastical  History,**  lib.  x.  oh.  8.  ||  Ihid,  p.  90. 
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criminalB  foand  protection  from  the  hand  of  justice.  There  is  not 
only  no  instance  in  the  apostolic  age  of  such  dedication,  but  also  evi- 
dence that  it  was  unknown  in  the  Christian  Church  fnr  the  first  three 
centurieSi  and  came  up  along  with  the  numerous  germs  of  Poperj 
that  took  root  and  sprung  up  during  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

It  is   remarkable,   also,    that,  instead  of  copying  apostolical    ex- 
ample, or  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  era  of  the  Christian  Church, 
in  the  psalmody  and  musical  department  of  the  services  connected 
with  the  inauguration  of  this  Independent  chapel,  the  practices  of  the 
middle  ages  have  been  followed.     AH  will  readily  admit  that  it  is  meet 
the  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  on  men  should  be  employed  for  His 
glory.     Capacity  for  singing  harmoniously,  and  a  taste  for  music,  are 
gifts  which  a  bountiful  Creator  has  all  but  universally  distributed, 
tiiougb  in  different  degrees,  among  mankind.     Like  other  natural 
endowments,  they  are  capable  of  being  greatly  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion.    Experience  also  demonstrates  that  these  gifts  may  be  so  em- 
ployed as  to  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  either  for  good  or  for 
evil.     It  is  therefore  of  no  small  importance  that  they  be  so  used  as 
to  produce  a  salutary  influence  on  society — especially  on  ecclesiastical 
society,  and  in  relation  to  religion,  in  which  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  well-being  of  man  are  so  deeply  concerned. 

There  are  various  questions  in  relation  to  chanting^  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  opening  services  under  consideration,  on  the  discussion 
of  which  we  cannot  enter  at  present.  In  as  fiar  as  in  this  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  is  used,  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  is  rendered 
into  English,  without  any  paraphrase,  or  with  the  least  possible  use 
of  this,  it  commends  itself  to  all  who  plead  for  the  use  of  an  inspired 
psalmody  in  the  worship  of  God.  But  still  the  questions  recur.  Does 
this  correspond  to  the  way  in  which  an  inspired  psalmody  was  given 
by  Qod  to  His  Church,  and  appointed  to  be  employed  in  celebrating 
His  praise?  or  does  our  mode  of  using  the  Psalms  in  a  poetical 
translation,  in  which  the  import  of  the  original  is  expressed  as  liter- 
ally as  possible,  harmonise  better  with  the  original  design,  seeing  the 
Spirit  was  pleased  to  dictate  the  Psalms  in  the  ^brm  as  well  as  in  the 
language  of  poetry?  It  is  plain,  from  almost  countless  express  com- 
mands, that  Gk)d  required  His  praises  should  be  sunff  by  all  His  wor- 
shippers. And  is  prose  the  best  medium  and  form  for  the  utterance 
of  songs  of  praiBe  in  our  language  ? 

But  passing  these  and  other  questions,  and  supposing,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  there  is  nothing  doubtful  in  this  mode  of  offering  praise  to 
God,  it  is  very  questionable  if  it  was  either  for  the  glory  of  €h)d,  or 
the  edification  of  the  Church,  that  this  novel  mode  of  celebrating  the 
praises  of  God  should  be  introduced  into  a  congregation  that  was  not 
prepared  to  join  in  this  impressive  and  interesting  part  of  Divine 
worship.  It  appears  that  this  part  of  the  holy  worship  of  God  was 
rather  a  ^^  performance,'*  which  the  mass  of  the  congregation  witnessed, 
than  in  which  they  were  able  to  unite.  We  have  high  authority 
for  stating,  that  unless  there  is  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  practice 
of  chanting,  to  which  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  whole  con- 
gregation can  be  brought,  this  kind  of  music  cannot  be  sung  with 
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siicoess,  inasmuch  as  a  jarring  note,  even  by  one  individual,  tends  to 
render  the  performance  ridicolons.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  choir 
to  conduct  the  service,  and  to  leave  the  congregation  to  have  this 
part  of  the  worship  of  God  performed  by  proxy.  Hence  the  call 
for  the  introduction  of  the  organ  to  assist  the  choir.  We  find,  there- 
fore, in  the  history  of  innovations  in  this  part  of  Christian  worship, 
that  chanting  introduced  the  choir,  and  the  choir  the  organ ;  *  and 
we  find  that  Dr  Alexander  and  his  congregation  are  prepared  to  adopt 
the  whole  at  once.  This  is  more  than  the  early  Christians  did,  when 
they  were  hastening  fast  into  the  lowest  depths  of  antichristian  cor- 
ruption from  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  times.  It  is  not  a  little 
stumbling  and  ominous  to  find  that  the  Independent  Congregationalists 
in  Scotland  have,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century,  travelled  as  far 
in  this  direction  in  one  department,  as  the  primitive  Christians  did  in 
seven  centuries,  when  Popery  had  reached  a  gigantic  stature  all  over 
Christendom,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West. 

"The  organ,"  says  Ooleman,  "constituted  no  part  of  the  famitare  of  the  ancient 
Christian  churches.  The  first  instance  on  record  of  its  use  in  the  church  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagnei  who  received  one  as  a  present  from  Constantine 
Michael,  which  was  set  up  in  the  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  (It  appears  the 
congngation  at  (George  IV.  Bridge  are  also  receiving  a  g}(i  of  an  organ  to  decorate 
their  chapel,  and  guide  the  choir  in  oelehrating  the  praising  of  that  God  who  testifies 
'God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.*)  We  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  manufacture  of  this  instrument  in 
Germany  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  England,  ahoot  the  same  time,  distinguished 
herself  hy  the  manufacture  of  organs  of  colossal  dimensions.'* 

"  The  Greek  Church  have  never  favoured  the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  churches, 
and  have  generally  restricted  it  to  the  theatre  and  musical  concerts." f 

The  authorities  appealed  to  in  support  of  these  statements,  ancient 
and  modem,  are  too  numerous  to  be  adduced  here. 

The  worship  of  the  primitive  Church  was,  in  general,  formed  on 
the  model  of  that  of  the  synagogue. 

"  The  early  Christians,"  Dr  Killen  states,  followed  the  example  of  the  synagogue ; 
and  when  they  celebrated  the  praises  of  God  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
Bong8,t  their  melody  Was  the  fruit  of  the  lips,  jj  For  many  centuries  after  this 
period,  the  use  of  instrumental  music  was  unknown  in  the  Church." { 

In  the  primitive  Church  the  singing  was  congregational,  under  the 
leading  of  a  precentor,  as  with  us. 

"  Bingham  asserts,  that,  from  the  apostolic  age,  for  several  centuries,  the  whole 

body  of  the  church  united  in  singing,  and  that  these  xmvnimsi  ^mXrtu  (authorised 

singers)  were  only  a  temporary  provision  to  regulate  and  restore  the  singing  to  some 

tolerable  degree  of  harmony,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  the  usage  of  the  Church 

for  the  whole  assembly  to  join  in  singing.     For  this  opinion  he  quotes  various 

authorities.    Baum-garten,  p.  136 ;  Siegel,  vol.  ii.  206,  also  agree  with  Bingham  in 

opinion."^ 

•  "  Popular  Encyc**  ^art  9,  p.  116. 

t  "Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,"  p.  87. 

I  Eph.  V.  19.  II  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

§  Killen*8  *'  Ancient  Church,"  pp,  216,  217 ;  Bingham,  ii.  482,  483,  apud  ibid. 

f  "Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,"  p.  58. 
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Were  it  necessary,  a  much  larger  indnction  of  evidence  oonld  be 
adduced,  that  in  the  coarse  of  innovation  in  which  the  Independent 
Congregationalists  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  have  entered,  tbej 
most  renounce  all  pretensions  to  following  apostolic  example,  or  that 
of  the  primitive  Church,  and  must,  along  with  the  Tractarians  of  the 
Anglican  Episcopal  Church,  appeal  for  their  precedents  to  the  practice 
of  the  Church  after  she  had  departed  far  from  scriptural  simplicity  of 
worship,  and  was  rapidly  hastening  down  into  the  gulf  of  antichristian 
abominations,  and  even  to  what  had  no  place  within  her  pale  till 
full-blown  Popery  had  established  itself  in  the  eighth  century.  This 
is  indeed  a  melancholy  manifestation  of  false  progress ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  many  of  the  Independents  over  Scotland,  as  well 
as  others,  will  see  written  on  this  whole  exhihition  the  inscription, 
"  Ichabod,''  the  glory  is  departed.  Tet,  to  all  this  downward  course 
a  worthy* and  popular  Free  Church  Doctor  gives  his  open  countenance, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  heard,  unchallenged. 

All  this  strongly  suggests  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  "  What  shall 
be  the  end  of  these  things  ?''  What  is  to  he  done  next  in  this  or  in 
some  other  religious  denomination  equally  destitute  of  warrant  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church?  Shall  the 
sluice  be  thus  boldly  drawn  up  at  the  behest  of  a  godless  thirst  for 
novelty,  that  the  polluted  waters  of  antichristian  inventions,  in  the 
worship  of  God,  may  rush  in  to  deluge  our  land  anew  with  those 
poisoned  streams,  the  deadly  effects  of  which  are  so  patent  in  the  re- 
cords of  history,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  so  many  millions  of 
the  human  race  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  avowed  Papists  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  country — that  the  temples  of  Romish  superstition 
are  being  multiplied  in  all  our  cities  and  towns — and  that  Tractarian 
principles  are  acquiring  ascendancy  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  ? 
Must  the  Scottish  Independents  also,  by  their  influence  and  example, 
give  impulse  to  the  rising  tide  ?  Shall  this  be  done  in  the  metropolis 
of  Presbyterian  Scotland — the  land  of  the  Covenants  and  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, "who  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,"  that  they  might 
bequeath  to  posterity  a  pure  scriptural  worship,  and  freedom  from  all 
the  unhallowed  inventions  of  the  Man  of  Sin  ?  Of  what  avail  are 
our  "Reformation  Societies"  and  our  "Bulwarks"  against  Popery, 
if  all  this  zeal  in  words  is  to  be  rendered  utterly  nugatory  by  our 
antichristian  practices  ?  Are  the  inventions  of  men  in  the  worship 
of  GJod,  and  wide  departures  from  scriptural  simplicity,  evils  which  must 
only  be  dreaded  and  denounced  when  practised  by  avowed  Romanists? 
Are  they  harmless,  and  to  be  covered  over  by  the  mantle  of  a  spurious 
charity,  when  introduced  by  Protestants  ?  Are  they  not  rather  fraught 
with  tenfold  more  danger  in  the  practice  of  the  latter  than  in  that  of 
the  former?  Will  the  Independents  over  Scotland  tamely  consent  to 
be  held  identified  with  the  doings  of  the  congregation  at  Greorge  IV. 
Bridge  ?  They  certainly  will  if  they  continue  wholly  silent  at  this 
time.  If  their  principles  preclude  any  authoritative  interference,  can 
they  not  assemble  and  issue  a  joint  protest  against  being  held  as 
homologating  or  conniving  at  the  procedure  of  tihis  metropolitan  con- 
gregation, in  its  wide  departure  from  that  purity  of  worehip,  which 
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they  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  consider  a  distmguishing  part  of 
their  glory. 

Dr  Alexander  and  his  congregation,  as  well  as  the  other  Independ- 
ent congregations,  claim  affinity  with  Dr  Owen.  We  beg  to  ask  them 
to  ponder  well  the  following  words  of  this  distinguished  Puritan : — 

"  I  •hall  take  leave  to  aay  what  is  on  my  heart,  and  what  (the  Lord  assisting) 
I  shall  willingly  make  good  against  all  the  world,  namely,  that  that  principle  that 
the  Cborch  hath  power  to  institute  and  appoint  any  thing  or  ceremony  belonging 
to  the  worship  of  Qod,  either  as  to  matter  or  manner^  beyond  the  orderly  observ- 
ance of  SQch  circomstances  as  necessarily  attend  such  ordinances  as  Christ  himself 
hath  instituted,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  horrible  superstition  and  idolatry,  of 
all  the  confusion,  blood,  persecution,  and  wars,  that  have  for  so  long  a  season 
spread  themselves  over  the  Christian  world,  and  that  it  is  the  design  of  a  great 
part  of  the  revelation  to  make  a  discovery  of  this  truth.*'* 
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CONFLICT. 

It  is  with  sincere  grief  and  sympathy  that  we  contemplate  the  varied 
phases  of  the  American  crisis.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
our  transatlantic  brethren  that  we  are  deeply  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  their  peculiar  institutions.  We  are  ready  to  confess  that  there  are 
many  things  which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend — ^more  especially 
their  Constitution,  which  is  represented  as  the  htau  ideal  of  liberty, 
and  the  existence  of  slavery,  under  that  Constitution,  to  the  extent  of 
upwards  of  four  millions  of  souls. 

There  are  other  things,  in  connection  with  stereotyped  prejudice 
against  the  sons  of  Africa,  in  the  Free  States,  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  which  are  to  us  a  social  enigma.  We  could  understand  the 
slavery  of  heathen  times,  and  the  prejudices  of  caste  associated  with 
the  moral  darkness  of  superstition  and  idolatry ;  but  that  both  should 
exist,  in  all  their  enormities,  under  the  benign  light  of  the  gospel,  is 
an  anomaly  beyond  our  comprehension. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  time  for  the  discussion  of  such  matters. 
When  passion  and  prejudice,  and  social  revolution,  have  mustered 
mighty  armies  for  the  decision  of  questions  with  which  conscience  and 
reason  will  no  longer  grapple,  we  must  just  look  at  facts  as  they  are 
reported,  and  throw  out  such  reflections  as  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  seems  to  suggest 

Whatever  else  we  see  in  the  present  conflict,  the  appalling  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face,  that  more  than  four  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  held  in  the  bondage  of  a  degrading  slavery — ^tbat,  whatever  may  be 
the  generosity  and  kmdness  of  some  owners,  they  are  nevertheless  held 
as  chattel-property,  liable  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market — 
that  their  own  civilization,  or  even  Christianity,  has  no  effect  in 
reference  to  their  social  position,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 

*  Works,  X.  184,  186. 
3l 
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touch   their  chattel-relation  to  their  fellow- Christians.      We    find, 
moreover,  that  the  United  States  of  America  have  been  practicallv 
divided  for  a  long  period  upon  this  social  question.     The  Northern 
States    admit    no    slavery  within  their  boundaries.      Nay,   more : 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  not  admit  of  the  ejc- 
tension  of  slavery  in  any  of  those  regions  which  may  yet  be  added 
to  the  Western  Republic.     There  are  not  a  few  in  the  Northern 
States  who  WQuld  abolish  the  slavery  of  the  South,  and,  like  freedom- 
loving  Britons,  declare  that  slavery  should  have  no  existence  where- 
ever  the  ^tars  and  stripes  float  as  the  symbols  of  liberty.     Bat  the 
nation,  as  such,  is  not  prepared  for  the  work  of  universal  emancipa- 
tion.    However  much  this  is  to  be  regretted,  we  must  not  undervalue 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  present  conflict,  and  which  is  very 
liable  to  be  forgotten.     We  refer  to  the  fact,  that  whatever  form  or 
dimensions  the  American  war  may  assume,  the  primary  question  was 
the  extension  or  non-extension  of  slavery.     The  aim  of  ttie  Southern 
States,  and  the  exercise  of  Southern  influence,  was  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  the  fullest  development  which  they  might  deem  necessary 
for  their  personal  or  social  interests.     There  seems  no  limit,  indeed, 
short  of  universal  extension,  should  the  slave  power  prevaiL*      The 
Northern  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had  formed  the  resolution  that  they 
would  preserve  from  the  foul  blot  of  slavery  the  territories  recently 
acquired,  and  sound  the  note  of  freedom  within  whatever  new  territory 
might  be  obtained. 

Both  parties  have  long  agitated  these  questions.  They  have  been 
submitted  to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  at  the  ballot-box.  The 
Northern  States  have  gained  the  victory.  The  election  of  Lincoln 
seemed  like  the  note  of  jubilee,  though  distant ;  and  the  South, 
having  been  defeated  in  a  moral  conflict,  refuses  henceforth  to  fonn  a 
part,  or  discharge  the  duties,  of  the  general  Confederation. 

The  cry  of  Secession  was  but  the  war-note  of  rebellion — the  acts  of 
Secession  but  the  embodiment  of  self-will,  as  opposed  to  the  muta> 
ally  constituted  authority — the  arming  of  Secessionists  but  the  in- 
surrection  of  States,  ready  to  flght,  not  merely  for  the  continuance  of 
slavery  in  thoto  States  where  it  already  exists,  but  its  extension 
wherever  their  power  or  influence  could  give  it  extension.  What- 
ever collateral  elements  may  enter  into  the  conflict,  this  fact  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  entire  movement,  and  this  fact  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  us  in  the  contemplation  of  the  bloody  strife  now  in  pro- 
gress. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  policy  of  the  Northern  States  is  far  short 
of  what  the  great  fact  of  Southern  slavery  demands;  but  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  making  choice  of  the  party  deserving  the  sympathy  and 
moral  support  of  every  lover  of  freedom.  Though  the  choice  is  not 
simply  between  emancipation  and  slavery,  it  is  between  the  present 
limitation^  with  prospective  abolition^  and  the  universal  extension  of 
Southern  slavery.     The  existence  of  the  Union,  we  admit,  is  the  im- 

*  Mftny  of  their  diBtinguished  writers  contend  that  slavery  is  an  essential  element 
— normal  to  the  right  organization  ofsociety-^and  feign  to  look  with  ominoQs  fore- 
bodings upon  countries  such  as  our  own  where  it  is  entirely  excluded. 
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mediate  object ;  but  the  danger  of  dismemberment  arose  out  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  non-extension  element 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  cannot  but  sympathise  with 
the  North  in  the  fearful  struggle  in  which  it  is  now  engaged.  We 
Bjnnpathifie  with  it  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  contest  We 
Bympathise  with  it  because,  though  flu  short  of  the  necessities  of  the 
caae,  the  political  course  indicated  is  in  the  right  direction.  In  a 
former  paper  on  ^^The  American  Crisis,''*  we  suggested  the  idea  of 
Britain  and  the  Northern  States  of  America  uniting  in  a  general 
scheme  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  Southern  slaves.  True, 
the  idea  seemed  Utopian.  The  thought  of  two  great  empires  expend- 
ing a  few  millions  each  in  a  work  of  humanity  never  entered  into 
the  heads  of  worldly  politicians.  It  is  too  high  a  thought  for  the 
cnrrent  altitudes  of  modem  statesmen.  But  we  ask  once  more, 
Whether  is  it  better  to  spend  national  resources  in  the  emancipation 
and  elevation  of  humanity,  or  in  the  destruction  of  our  fellowmen  ? 
We  aft  much  mistaken  iif  there  has  not  been  more  spent  in  war, 
and  in  preparation  for  decision,  by  jthe  sword,  of  the  present  con- 
flict, than  would  have  laid  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  emancipation  of 
all  the  Southern  slaves.  Who  can  tell  how  many  millions  more 
shall  be  wasted  in  warfare,  or  lost  in  trade  and  commerce,  ere  the 
questions  pending  shall  be  determined  ? 

It  may  be  replied,  that  the  Southern  States  were  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  any  arrangements  in  regard  to  emancipation.  True ;  but 
had  Great  Britain  refused  to  receive  slave-grown  cotton  upon  free- 
trade  principles,  whOe  these  were  extended  to  all  that  was  produced 
by  free  laboiv,  there  would  have  been  a  sufficient  lever  in  our  hands 
to  give  force  to  our  moral  arguments — more  especially  when  these 
were  seconded  by  willing  sacrifices  for  the  deliverance  of  oppressed 
humanity. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  turn  which  political  events  have  taken,  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  The  complication  of  affairs  is  evi- 
dently the  development  of  that  in&tuation  to  which  God  gives  men 
up  in  a  period  of  national  judgments.  We  cannot  justify  the  course 
of  irritation  which  has  been  pursued  by  some  sections  of  the  Press  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  fear  that  it  is  the  embodiment  of  that 
martial  spirit  which,  with  high  professions  of  peace,  is  ready  to 
be  kindled  in  a  moment  for  the  carnage  of  war.  We  take  it  as  one  oif 
the  signs  of  the  times — as  an  indication  of  those  coming  judgments 
by  which  the  Moral  Governor  will  chasten  the  nations.  We  admit  the 
recent  insolence  of  some  sections  of  the  American  press,  and  the  haughty 
pride  of  many  American  politicians ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  either 
the  one  or  the  other  furnish  a  fair  index  of  the  general  community. 
We  believe,  that  being  one  in  blood  and  in  faith,  there  is  a  deep  sub- 
stratum of  moral  and  Christian  sympathy  in  American  society,  that 
would  deprecate  as  the  very  first  of  evils  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Can  we  conceive  of  anything  more  fearful  than  the  prospect  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  our  kinsmen?  If  the  American  war  is  justly  termed 
fratricidal,  ^a  war  with  Britain  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  conflict 

•  Pago  169. 
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between  parent  and  child.  It  is  no  light  matter  that  should  hurry  on 
two  nations,  especially  Christian  nations,  to  the  arbitrament  by  the 
sword  of  any  political  question.  We  adndt  that  the  most  forward  and 
the  most  noisy  of  our  American  brethren  have  been  at  times  imperious 
and  insolent;  but  our  country  can  afford  to  bear  a  little  insolence, 
where,  it  may  be,  there  was  no  design  of  offence  by  the  nation,  as 
such.  Not  unfrequently  have  some  of  our  war-ships,  and  hasty 
admirals,  perpetrate  acts  from  which  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
revolted.  Especially  in  times  of  war  are  such  things  likely  to  occur. 
Hence  we  would  deprecate  everything  like  a  declaration  of  war,  until 
all  other  means  had  been  exhausted — ^yea,  until  we  have  provocation 
such  that  the  civilized  world  and  coming  generations  will  be  ready  to 
vindicate  our  course  of  action. 

The  civil  magistrate  bears  the  sword  for  a  terror  to  evU-doers,  and 
a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  but  the  wielding  of  the  sword,  as  well 
as  of  the  sceptre,  ought  to  be  with  the  majesty  of  law,  and  not  vrith 
the  mere  excitement  of  passion  or  prejudice.  With  what  solemnity 
did  the  judges  and  the  kings  of  Israel  ask  counsel  of  Qod  in  going  forth 
to  war.  The  Prophet  was  instructed  to  inquire  of  Qod,  .  The  priest 
was  found  at  the  altar  with  special  sacrifices.  Each  and  all  felt  that 
life  and  death  were  in  the  balance — ^that  the  execution  of  law,  or  the 
perpetration  of  murder,  were  in  the  conflict  about  to  be  waged.  Alas  I 
that  it  is  not  so  now,  with  all  our  additional  light  and  pivilege.  The 
infringement  of  conventional  laws,  or  even  the  indefinite  rights  of 
neutral  powers — the  violation  of  use  and  wont — ^the  perpetration  of  a 
single  act  by  a  single  subject  or  agent  of  another  power — is  deemed 
ground  sufficient  for  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  pounds,  should  the  offenders  not  be 
disposed  to  look  on  the  matter  in  every  respect  as  viewed  by  the  party 
offended. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  palliate  national  crime,  or  excuse  poli- 
tical insolence.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  recent  capture  of  the  Southern  Commissioners,  Mason  and  Slidell, 
the  British  Government  could  pass  over  the  act  without  inquiry,  and, 
if  a  breach  of  international  law  is  proved,  without  full  reparation.  But 
we  do  affirm,  that  in  a  matter  involving  the  peace  of  two  nations,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  treasure,  there  should  not  be  unseemly 
haste,  nor  ultimate  measures,  until  the  whole  case  is  investigated,  and 
the  whole  motives  and  actions  of  the  supposed  offenders  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  rectitude  and  reason. 

We  think  that,  in  such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  law,  there 
is  requisite  the  same  deliberation,  and  the  same  personal  investigation, 
as  would  be  observed  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal.  In  the 
case  of  the  murderer,  the  fullest  possible  evidence  is  taken.  Excul- 
patory evidence,  if  such  can  be  produced,  is  weighed  and  legally 
balanced — the  amount  of  provocation  received  ere  the  fatal  deed  was 
done, — in  fact,  everything  bearing  upon  the  deed  charged  in  the 
indictment  Thus,  the  majesty  of  law  is  sustained ;  and  even  the 
condemned  murderer  feels  that  the  judge  could  do  nothing  else  but 
pass  sentence  of  death.     Is  there  not  as  muck  due  in  regard  to  the 
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national  culprit  f    Is  there  not  more  dne  where  the  innocent  may  suf- 
fer ^th  the  gnilty — yea,  where  national  murder  may  be  committed,  and 
the  national  gnUt  of  blood  incurred?     Not  a  man  falls  in  battle  but  is 
recognized  by  the  Moral  Gk>yemor.     His  life  must  be  accounted  for 
by  both  magistrates  and  executioners.     With  such  a  prospect,  ought 
not  Christian  nations  to  seek  counsel  of  God  ere  going  to  war  ?     The 
Bible  precept  is  as  important  now  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon — ^^  For 
by  wise  counsel  thou  shalt  make  thy  war ;  and  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety/'      Might  not  such  a  matter  as  that  pending 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  be  delayed  until  we  had  full 
evidence  on  both  sides  ?     Is  it  not  necessary,  in  such  a  momentous 
case,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  instructions  and  what  the  actions  of 
Captain  Wilkes  ?     Also,  what  were  the  designs  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vemment  ?     What  the  position  and  relations  of  the  parties  seized  to 
the  Southern  insurrection  ?    Might  it  not  turn  out  that  there  was  no 
design  to  offer  an  insult  to  Britain  ?    No  commission  from  his  Govern- 
ment to  Captain  Wilkes?    Might  it  not  happen,  that  under  the 
pressure  of  present  excitement,  our  American  brethren  forgot,  or  mis- 
understood, or  were  ignorant  of  this  application  of  the  law  of  neu« 
trality  ?    But  be  this  as  it  may,  such  information  judicially  elicited,  and 
such  deliberation,  in  a  matter  so  weighty,  would  sustain  the  majesty  of 
law,  and  vindicate  the  use  of  the  sword  in  avenging  our  national  wrong. 
And  might  it  not  be  well,  in  such  a  case,  to  solicit  the  prayers  and 
the  voice  of  the  Church  of  God  ?     For  such  an  object  national  &8t- 
days  are  peculiarly  appropriate.     Surely  a  little  time  and  a  little 
prajerfiil  consideration  are  necessary,  ere  plunging  two  nations  in 
war,  and  entailing  guilt  and  misery  upon  the  present  and  coming 
generations. 

We  would  be  among  the  last  to  yield  one  iota  of  the  law  or  rights 
of  liberty.  Security  for  freedom  has  been  the  glory  of  the  British 
nation.  Never  must  our  country  yield  the  right  of  asylum  to  the 
oppressed  and  the  enslaved.  But  there  may  be  men  engaged  in  such 
pursuits  as  forfeit  the  rights  of  protection.  There  may  be  intriguing 
politicians,  whom  to  protect  is  nothing  less  than  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality.  We  do  not  say  that  the  present  is  such  a  case ;  but 
that  remains  to  be  elicited  by  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  papers 
and  avowed  objects  of  the  passengers  of  the  Trent 

While  the  war  was  raging  in  India,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might 
have  been  done,  or  what  might  have  been  justified,  had  we  found  some 
neutral  power  bearing  away  from  its  shores  the  execrable  Nana  Sahib, 
or  his  bloody  copartners  in  the  tragedy  of  Cawnpore.  The  spirit  of 
a  nation,  no  more  than  that  of  a  man,  ought  to  be  judged  by  a  single 
act  under  ^cial  excitement.  What  we  claim  for  a  man — for  the 
very  worst  of  criminals, — ^viz.,  the  cahUj  deliberate  majesty  of  trial  by 
law, — we  claim  for  nations.  There  are  among  men  cases  which  can 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  There  are  others  where  arbitration  has  no 
place ;  but  in  all,  the  majesty  of  law  is  recognized.  This  we  claim 
for  America.  This  we  claim  for  Britain.  And  surely,  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  calling  for  national  fasting  and  humiliation,  for  national 
confession  and  supplication,  the  present  is  such  a  time.     We  may,  by 
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the  trimnph  of  hnixiAn  passioDB  and  human  policy,  he,  within  a  frw 
days,  inTolved  in  national  war,  which  may  inflict  years  of  sufifeiin^. 
It  10  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
present  martial  spirit,  we  may  go  to  war  both  hastily  and  wmngfiilly. 
In  the  meantime,  let  the  people  of  Gkxl  cry  earnestly  for  light  and 
deliverance.  For  the  sake  of  His  own  He  may  spare  the  nation.  But 
come  what  may,  let  it  be  ours  to  rejoice  that  the  Lord  Gkxi  omnipotent 
reigneth. 


Critual  llatuies. 

ns  Sahbatk  viewed  in  the  Ughi  qfBeaeon,  Bevelaiion,  andHuUfry,  with  Shetekee 
ofUe  LUeraiyTe.  Bjr  the  Ber.  James  Qilfiilmn,  Stirling.  Edinbu^h:  Andre v 
Elliot  and  John  M'Laren.  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  Dublin  :  W.  Cnrrjr. 
Glasgow  :  M.  Ogle  &  Son.     Stirling :  J.  Stewart.    1861. 

This  is  a  work  of  the  first  clam.  Among  the  thousands  of  volumes 
that  are  issuing  firom  the  press,  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  this  is 
almost  as  rare  as  that  of  a  comet  among  the  stars.  Scarcely  any  one, 
till  he  actually  reads  the  work,  can  anticipate  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  various  fields  of  research,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in 
this  volume.  For  the  writing  of  such  a  work  special  qualifications 
were  necessary.  Mr  GilfiUan  had  the  heart  and  head  demanded  for 
his  undertaking,  and  hence  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  exe- 
cnted.  Labour,  patience,  and  self-restraint,  were  requisite,  that  the 
work  might  answer  to  the  motto,  ''full  but  concise,"*  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  maxim  by  which  he  acted  in  the  construction  of  each 
part ;  nor  can  we  doubt  tiiat  the  Horatian  counsel  f  has  been  duly 
respected.  It  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  pretty  generally  supposed 
scarcely  possible  that  a  work  of  any  remarkable  interest  could 
be  written  on  the  Sabbath,  especially  after  the  ample  discussion 
which  it  has  lately  received,  in  various  forms,  and  by  parties  of  dis* 
tinguished  abilities;  but  Mr  Gilfillan  has  been  successfol  in  producing 
a  work  on  the  Sabbath  of  surpassing  merit,  which  is,  in  various 
respects,  unique,  and  a  most  seasonable  addition  to  Scottish  literature. 
Notwithstanding  the  cold  reception  which,  from  the  spirit  by  which  it 
is  pervaded,  it  has  to  expect  from  the  semi-infidel  press,  and  a  host  of 
practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  anti-sabbatarians,  it  will,  by  sheer 
force  of  merit,  take  rank  as  a  standard  work  on  the  Sabbath.  It  will 
find  its  way  into  the  best  class  of  libraries  throughout  the  kingdom. 
No  congregational  library  ought  to  be  without  one,  if  not  more  than 
one  copy ;  and  few  ministers  will  be  content  without  having  it  in  their 
possession.  Throughout  the  first  part  of  his  work,  our  author  makes 
very  sparing  use  of  his  powers  of  disquisition,  which  are  of  a  high 
order.  He  conducts  his  readers  over  tracts  of  recondite  history,  both 
Pagan  and  Christian,  so  as  to  cause  them  feel  firm  footing  at  every 
step  by  an  ample  appeal  to  authorities.  Of  this  we  give  the  following 
specimen  at  pp.  369,  870 : — 

*  Multum  in  ptirvo.  f  Nonunque  premaiur  in  annum. 
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"  The  PlioBniciADa,  aocording  to  Porphyry, '  consecrated  the  Beventh  d^  as  holy.'* 
Before  Mohammed  a  time,  the  Saraceos  kept  their  Sabbath  on  Ftiday,  and  from 
them,  he  and  his  followers  adopted  the  cuBtora.t  It  is  stated  by  Parchas  that  the 
natiTes  of  Pegu  had  a  weekly  day  on  which  they  assembled  to  receive  instruction 
from  a  class  of  men  appointed  for  the  purpose.  |  In  the  greater  part  of  Guinea,  the 
seTcnth  day,  Tuesday,  is  set  apart  to  religious  worship.  ||  It  would  appear  that 
the  Chinese,  who  have  now  no  Sabbath,  at  one  time  honoured  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week.*'§ 

This  is  a  short  excerpt  from  a  pretty  long  induction  of  authorities 
in  the  same  style.  The  history  of  the  first  seven  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  travelled  over  in  the  same  way,  with  s^  special 
reference  to  the  various  writers  in  each  who  have  treated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Sabbath.  Even  in  the  darkest  ages  of  antichristian  domi- 
nation, there  are  writers  discovered  who  bear  witness  to  the  Sabbath. 
Having  referred  to  pre-reformation  witnesses  who  treat  of  his  subject, 
Mr  Gilfillan  furnishes  us  with  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation  as  to  the  Sabbath — of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  grapple—  and  of  the  things  which  tended  to 
prevent  them,  in  not  a  few  cases,  from  giving  forth  a  more  ^*  certain 
sound''  on  this  great  subject.  To  all  this  is  added  a  concise  resumS 
of  onr  recent  discussions  and  publications  on  the  Sabbath  question. 

The  Sabbath  is  a  catholic  subject,  and  the  author  has  written  his 
book  in  a  catholic  spirit.  The  Sabbath  is  the  peculiar  property  of  no 
section  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  no  nation  or  people  under 
heaven.  It  is  the  precious  boon  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  con- 
ferred on  mankind  for  important  ends,  in  the  right  use  of  which  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  race  is  deeply  concerned.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
piUars  by  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  true  reli- 
gion is  upheld,  and  without  which  it  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be, 
in  a  prosperous  condition  in  any  nation  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church. 
And  in  giving  a  history  of  the  successive  and  varied  controversies  as  to 
the  Sabbath,  the  author  shows  his  catholic  spirit  by  giving  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  arguments  and  principles  of  the  parties  on  each  side 
of  the  wmtroversy,  without  obtruding  his  own  views  in  the  historical 
chapters.  This  is  shown  very  distinctly  on  the  subject  of  "holy  days." 
It  is  not  till  Mr  GOfillan  has  furnished  abundant  data  for  forming  an 
intelligent  judgment  regarding  the  Sabbatic  institution  from  the  in- 
spired oracles,  and  from  a  very  full  historic  induction  of  facts,  from  Pagan 
as  well  as  Christian  records,  corroborated  by  the  best  human  authorities, 
that  he  makes  an  appeal  to  reason  in  behalf  of  what  has  been  consider- 
ed the  orthodox  views  regarding  the  original  design,  and  the  perpetual 
and  universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  law.  Few  would  have  adopted 
this  order ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  best.  It  is  the  immense  mass  of 
varied  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  that  renders  the  author's 
final  appeal  to  reason  so  triumphant.     In  this  disquisition  he,  in  the 

*  Euseb.  "Prsepar.  Evang.,"  Lib.  i.  c.  9. 

t  Pnrchas's  "  Pilgrimage,    p.  264.  |  Ibid.  p.  674. 

II  Hurd*s  **  Religious  Bites,  &c."  (1812),  p.  423  ;  BelPs  Geography,  iv.  p.  30. 

g  In  a  work  ascribed  to  Fah-he,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  more  than  four 

thousand  years  ago,  the  following  remarkable  sentence  is  found : — "  Every  seven 

days  comes  the  revolution,"  &c.— Gillespie's  "  Land  of  Siniro,"  pp.  161,  162. 
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use  of  the  best  logic,  famishes  a  moral  demonstration  that  the  con- 
clusions which  he  advocates  are  such  as  harmonise  with  the  perfection 
which  reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe  to  the  character  and  administration 
of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  are  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  men  in  a  physical  as  well  as  in  a  moral  and  spi- 
ritual respect. 

The  charm  of  this  work,  however,  is  the  large  measure  in  which 
historic  light,  drawn  from  so  many  sources,  is  made  to  converge  on 
all  the  great  questions  regarding  the  day  of  sacred  rest— the  patri- 
archal Sabbath — ^the  change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week — the  connection  of  this  part  of  the  moral  law  with  the  Mosaic 
dispensation — the  degree  in  which  the  Sabbath  conduces  to  the  true 
happiness  of  the  individual,  the  £amUy,  and  civil  society.  With  one 
brief  extract,  from  the  chapter  on  the  '*  Domestic  Benefits  of  the  Sab- 
bath,''  we  beg  to  furnish  our  readers  before  we  conclude  this  notice. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

"  If,  therefore, '  my  dear,  my  native  land,*  woold  not  allow  those  woesm  to  depart, 

from  which 

'  Old  Scotia*s  grandeor  eprings, 

That  makes  her  IoY*d  at  home,  reTer*d  abroad ;  * 

if  England  would  retain  and  brighten  her 

*  Domestic  happiness,  the  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  sorviYed  the  fall ;  * 

if  Britain  and  America  would  not  forfeit,  but  increase  their  greatness ;  if  France 
woold  '  let  the  fireside  regain  its  ioflaence,'  so  that  her  *  tottering  edifice  of  religioo 
nnd  politics  might  acquire  both  tone  and  power ;  *  if,  in  fine,  the  earth  woold  shake 
from  her  Ihe  abominations  of  polygamy,  concobioage,  adultery,  causeless  divorce, 
and  the  '  social  evil,*  with  all  their  present  horrors,  and  ^heir  preparation  of  myriads 
for  everlasting  degradstion  and  woe, — ^there  must  be  a  remembrance  in  the  Church, 
the  world,  the  house,  the  heart,  of  that  indispensable  auziliaiy  and  safeguard  of 
liberty  and  law,  of  the  Bible  and  the  school,  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  hearth — the 
Sabbath^ay**  (p.  249). 

This  work  has  much  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
It  is  not  only,  as  we  have  already  seen,  distinguished  by  great  ful- 
ness of  historical  information  as  to  the  Sabbath  and  collateral  subjects; 
it  is  characterised  by  a  rare  degree  of  doctrinal  accuracy.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  original  in  the  great  amount  of  valuable  non-original  matter 
which  it  compresses  into  such  small  compass.  It  is  exhaustive  with- 
out prolixity.  The  variety  given  in  every  part  of  the  work  banishes 
every  feeling  of  tedium  in  the  perusal  of  its  pages.  There  is  in  this 
volume  what  will  entertain  the  antiquarian,  the  lover  of  historical 
lore,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  humble,  godly  Christian.  The  author 
has  reared  a  memorial  to  himself  that  will  not  soon  see  decay ;  and, 
what  is  better,  and  will  be  far  more  gratifying  to  him,  he  has  written 
a  book  which,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  will  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  long,  long 
after  he  has  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  It  is  no  partial  Sabbath 
sanctification  which  it  is  the  author's  design  to  promote.  It  is  that  of 
the  Bible  and  "  Shorter  Catechism." 
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Report  of  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  BefomuxHan**  Aesoeiaiion  in  eonuee- 
Hon  with  the  B.  P.  Ohurch  of  Scotland,  Pablished  by  authoritj  of  tbe  Society  'a 
Committee.    Qlasgow,  Noyember,  1861. 

This  Aflsociation  occupies  a  very  advantageous  position  in  the  contest 
in  which  they  are  engaged  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  body. 
They  stand  on  the  platform  of  the  received  Testimony  and  long- 
established  practice  of  the  R.  P.  Church ;  and  of  this  position  they 
are  effectively  availing  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  the  Synod,  or 
the  advocates  of  change,  though  they  have  the  strength  of  numbers 
and  of  influential  station,  are  weakened  by  being  in  the  awkward  pre- 
dicament of  professedly  holding  the  same  Testimony,  while  tiiey 
tolerate  or  advocate  practices  which  are  at  variance  with  what  had 
been  long  held  to  be  the  distinguishing  part  of  the  profession  of  Be- 
formed  Presbyterians.  This  is  ict  once  inconsistent  and  unpresby- 
terian.  They  thus  exact  vows  which  are  avowedly  broken.  The 
tme  course  in  such  cases  is  to  overture  the  Courts  to  change  the 
Testimony,  that  it  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  what  they  have 
seen  it  to  be  their  duty  to  practise.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
parties,  especially  in  a  Presbyterian  Church,  who,  at  their  own  plea- 
sure, contravene  the  acknowledged  principles  and  the  long-established 
practice  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong. 
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It  is  a  gratifying  feature  in  the  history  of  the  British  nation, 
that  nothing  has  tended  more  to  give  those  associated  with 
the  Throne  a  deeper  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  subjects  than 
moral  worth  and  respect  for  true  religion.  Since  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  by  which  an  intense  sen- 
sation of  sorrow  was  produced  over  the  empire,  no  event  of 
this  kind  has  been  so  keenly  and  universally  felt  as  the  un- 
expected demise  of  the  Prince- Consort.  Placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position  at  an  early  stage  of  life,  in  which  he  was 
encompassed  with  many  dangers  and  temptations,  he  was  en- 
abled to  conduct  himself  with  such  propriety  as  had  endeared 
him  to  all  classes  of  society.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  happiness  of  the  Queen  was  greatly  promoted  by  her  union 
to  a  husband  in  whom  she  had  the  fullest  confidence,  and  who 
was  the  object  of  her  warmest  affections.  The  way  in  which 
the  Royal  Family  have  been  trained  up  is  one  of  the  best 
monuments  that  could  have  been  reared  to  the*  praise  of  the 
joint  influence  and  example  of  both  parents.  What  has  been 
displeasing  to  many,  in  relation  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  we 
are  disposed  to  lay  to  the  door  of  the  political  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  Rarely,  indeed,  in  the  annals,  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  the  world,  has  a  Royal  Family  exhibited  a  pattern  in  so 
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many  respects  worthy  of  imitation,  and  so  calculated  to  exert 
a  salutary  influence,  especially  in  the  higher  ranlft  of  society. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  great  result  the  departed 
Prince-Consort  very  largely  contributed* 

While  the  love  and  harmony  which  subsisted  between  the 
Queen,  the  Prince,  and  the  whole  family,  will,  in  some  re- 
spects, render  the  wound  inflicted  by  his  death  peculiarly 
deep,  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  exclude  the  bitterness  which  is 
inseparable  from  such  bereavements  where  mutual  affection 
has  been  wanting.  Amid  all  the  external  comforts  which 
surround  the  royal  mourner  and  her  feunily,  she  and  they  will 
feel  that  the  palace  and  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  are  now 
shrouded  in  gloom.  In  this  affliction  they  have  the  tnie,  the 
tender  sympathy  of  many.  But,  like  all  others  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  need  higher  and  better  sympathy  and  com- 
fort than  man  can  give ;  and  it  is,  and  would  be,  our  earnest 
prayer  that  this  very  painful  wound  may  be  so  bound  up  by 
the  great  Physician,  in  whom  compassions  flow,  that  they  may 
truly  partake  of  the  consolations  of  the  Divine  Spirits 

It  is  in  the  school  of  adversity  that  Gkxi  has  trained  many 
to  be  distinguished  instruments  of  good  in  public  stations. 
And  if  the  important  and  impressive  lessons  taught  in  this 
dispensation  are  truly  blessed  to  the  Queen  and  her  numerous 
family,  the  effects  will  be  blissful.  They  will  thereby  be  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  duties  of  their  high  station,  and  for  diffus- 
ing the  best  influence,  not  only  very  extensively  at  home, 
but  over  Europe  and  the  world.  And  we  earnestly  hope  it 
may  be  for  some  such  gracious  end  as  this  that  the  present 
severe  trial  has  been  measured  out  to  a  greatly  beloved  Queen 
and  her  family. 

Seldom  was  there  more  need  that  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
were  truly  taught  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  greatness,  and  the 
emptiness  of  the  greatest  earthly  prosperity,  without  that  fear 
of  God,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  And  few  things 
would  be  better  fitted,  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit,  to  contribute 
in  its  place  to  such  a  consummation,  than  the  power  of  godliness 
in  the  surviving  head  and  the  branches  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  the  British  Empire.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  the 
fervent  prayer  of  many  true  Christians,  that  this  solemn  event 
may  be  made  a  means  of  great  spiritual  good  to  all  the  royal 
mourners — to  all  the  influential  classes  of  society  of  every  rank 
— and  to  the  whole  community.  May  the  Queen  have  such 
experience  of  Divine  love  and  goodness  in  supporting  her  at 
this  time,  and  of  profit  from  this  severe  bereavement,  that  she 
will  hereafter  have  to  say,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  It  hath  been 
good  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted,''  and  feel  assured  that  it  has 
been  one  of  the  all  things  which  has  been  made  to  work  to- 
gether for  her  good. 
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Iragmtttts. 


TsMFTATIOm  TO  OVE   SiH  THE  PBEVERTATIYE  OF  ANOTHEB. — God  BOnds    SaUo 

to  assault  Paal  on  that  side  where  he  is  stxx)ng,  that,  in  the  meantime,  He  may 
fortify  him  where  he  is  weak. —  Oumall. 

TeMPTATIOMS  made  TO  ADYANCE  THE  WOBX  OF  QrACE  XH  THE  HeABT. — One  Spot 

occasions  the  whole  garment  to  be  washed.    Dayid,  overcome  bj  one  sin,  renews 
bis  repeotaoot  for  all  (Ps.  li.) — Tbid, 


LoKB  zlT  IS—"  They  all  with  on«  conienfe  begui  to  make  excnM." 

1.  Some  say  it  is  needUsa  to  be  devotedly  religious.  Job  zzi.  15 :  '*  What  profit 
should  we  have  if  we  pray  unto  Him."  It  is  needless.  Needless!  There  is  no 
snch  word  in  the  Bible.  Needless !  Man  need  not  say  so  of  anything  that  Qod 
has  said  or  done.  Needless !  That  cannot  be  said  of  the  mote  in  the  sunbeam  ;  nor 
of  the  worm  of  the  dost ;  nor  of  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ;  nor  of  the 
crocifizion  of  Christ ;  nor  of  the  fires  of  woe ;  nor  even  of  the  poor  deluded  sinner 
himself,  who  makes  such  an  ezcose ;  for  if  he  do  not  glorify  Qod  in  his  salvation,  he 
will  in  kis  condemnation.  Needless !  That  is  Satan's  divinity,  by  which  be  would 
say  "peace**  to  a  soul  nnder  condemnation.  Needless!  The  poor  sinner  will 
not  be  of  this  opinion  long ;  for  should  he  die  in  this  state  of  mind,  his  eyes  will  be 
opened  to  perceive  its  folly  when  it  will  be  too  late ;  and  yet,  alas !  he  will  be  of 
that  opinion  then ;  for  weeping,  wailing,  and  self-condemning  remorse,  will  not  avail  to 
alleriale  his  misery.  He  most  now  dwell  with  Judas  and  apostate  angels  for  ever. 
"  Be  Dot  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.** 

2.  Some  say  it  is  impraeUeable  to  be  devotedly  religious.  Impracticable !  Did 
the  dry  bones  of  the  valley  pf  vision  say  it  was  impracticable  for  them  to  live  ?  Did 
the  winds  and  waves  of  the  sea  say  it  was  impracticable  for  them  to  be  still  ? 
Did  the  orbs  of  space  say  that  they  were  but  passive  matter,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
impracticable  for  them  to  roll  in  their  orbits  at  the  command  of  their  Creator? 
Did  the  morning  stars  say  that  they  had  neither  voice,  nor  tune,  nor  heart  to  feel 
the  emotion  of  joy,  and  therefore  it  was  impracticable  for  them  to  sing  together  9 
Nay,  there  is  no  one  on  whom  a  more  impracticable  command  has  been  laid  than 
on  Satan  himself;  yet  he  may  not  say  that  the  command  of  the  King  of  kings  is 
impracticable,  for,  bound  in  chains,  against  his  own  strong  will,  he  mast  fiilfil  the 
wiU  of  the  King  Eternal.  It  is  not  impracticable  for  angels  and  the  redeemed  in 
glory  to  shine  in  light,  to  bom  in  love,  and  to  do  His  will  in  heaven,  for  "  He  worketh 
in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure.**  Nor  is  it  impracticable  for 
the  saint  on  earth  to  live  in  Christ,  for  the  Spirit  is  in  him,  and  "  worketh  in  him 
to  will  and  to  do.*'  Nor  is  it  impracticable  for  fallen  angels  to  do  His  will  in  ever- 
lasting burnings,  for  they  will  be  bound  in  chains,  and  dragged  into  its  performance. 
And  if  any  poor  sinner  should  urge  this  foolish  ezcuae,  and  live  and  die  in  its  belief, 
it  will  not  be  impracticable  for  him  afterwards  to  take  his  place  among  fallen  spirits, 
and  folfii  the  awful  will  of  God  amid  everlasting  burnings  in  the  abyss  of  woe. 
"  Be  not  deceived.'* 

3.  Some  trust  to  their  "  good  intentions."  "  When  I  have  a  convenient  season  I 
will  call  for  thee.  '*  "  The  way  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions. '  *  Deferred  good 
intentions,  in  the  matter  of  the  soul's  salvation,  are  veiy  wicked  things.  They  are 
sparks  from  perdition — ^they  are  thoughts  suggested  by  the  evil  one— they  are  mes- 
sengers from  Satan — ^they  are  liars — they  are  deceivers.  Can  they  then  be  good? 
These  good  intentioDa  are  suggested  by  the  father  of  lies,  and  occupy  that  place  ia 
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the  lionerV  mind  which  is  doe  to  the  Word  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God.    Omn  they 

then  he  good  ?    If  it  be  hoped  that  theae  good  iotentions  will  be  began  to  be  fblfilled 

JQit  twelre  moothe  hence,  the  joys  of  grace  and  the  certainty  of  heaven  are  postponed 

for  twelve  months  to  come,  and  the  poor  sinner  lives  so  much  longer  an  heir  of  wrath 

and  of  destmction.    Can  they  then  be  good?    These  good  intentions  grieve  the 

Holy  Spirit,  deceive  the  sinner,  and  give  merriment  to  the  soal*8  deoeivers.    Can 

they  then  be  good ?    "Be  not  deceived." 

4.  Some  trust  to  their  good  moral  lives.    Hat.  vii.  21 :  "  Not  every  one  that  saith 

unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth 

the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."    The  eyes  of  the  Son  of  man  ure  like 

unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  like  a  fire  will  they  try  every  man's  work  what  sort  it  is ; 

and  mere  morality,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  stubble  of  earth,  shall 

be  consumed  into  ashes ;  and  the  shriek  of  the  sinner's  disapp<^tment  will  only 

add  to  the  terror  of  the  scene.    "  Be  not  deceived." 

'*  He  that  belie veth  shall  be  saved  ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'* 

J. 

COMMIT   YOUR   RELATIONS   TO   OOD. 

Those  who  have  committed  their  souls  to  God,  may  safely  intrust  him  with  ew&j- 
thing  else.  Why,  then,  should  believers  be  troubled,  as  they  frequently  are,  vith 
the  care  of  their  worldly  interests  while  here,  and  with  the  care  of  relations  ia 
prospect  of  death  ?  Is  not  that  God,  who  can  keep  an  immortal  spirit^  all-eafficient 
to  guard  the  interests  of  those  whom  we  may  leave  behind  us  ?  Has  He  not  said, 
"Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive;  and  let  thy  widows 
trust  in  me."  The  anxiety  frequently  felt  arises  from  an  undue  depeadenoe  npoa 
self.  Their  safety  does  not  depend  upon  us  while  with  them ;  neither  is  it  ibrfinted 
by  our  departure.  That  God  who  made  them,  and  bestowed  them,  is  afasolately 
able  to  do  for  them  all  that  they  require.  His  love  is  not  affiacted  by  the  dissolndoa 
of  relative  ties.  If  they  are  His,  He  loves  them  with  a  love  that  the  dearest  earthly 
relation  can  never  feel.  Die  when  we  may,  or  in  whatever  circumstanoea.  He  can 
help  them  without  our  aid.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  orphan  cast  on  His  care  that 
God  forsook,  or  a  widow  taking  hold  of  His  promise  whom  He  cast  off?  Have  not 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  providential  dispensations  proved  the  fiuthiblness  of 
Qod  to  His  promise,  that  He  will  be  a  father  to  the  fotherless,  and  a  husband  to 
the  widow  ?  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  our  Father,  how  shall 
the  interests  of  a  child  dedicated  to  Him  by  faith,  or  of  a  beloved  relative  consigned 
to  His  care,  be  forgotten  ?  The  reason  why  there  is  frequently  so  much  anxiety 
about  their  future  prospects  is,  that  they  are  held  by  sight  and  not  by  faith.  We 
need  daily  to  commit  our  relations  to  the  care  of  God,  as  we  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  Were  this  oar  halnt  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  it  would  be  less 
difficult  to  take  hold  of  the  promise  in  the  closing  hour.  Hay  it  not  be  said  to  God's 
people  in  regard  to  this  matter,  "  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt." 
Is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  divested  of  power  because  He  has  laid  aside  a  special  in- 
strument ?  Is  His  love  cooled  because  the  aflfectionate  care  of  some  loving  one  is 
no  longer  eigoyed  ?  Why  not  trust  Him  with  our  children  and  friends,  if  we  can 
trust  Him  for  eternal  salvation  ? 

Happily  there  are  oases  in  which  the  dying  sunt  can  rise  above  the  care  of 
earthly  relatives,  as  really  as  above  the  i^ar  of  death.  There  are  not  wantiog 
cases  where  the  believing  mother  can  bid  adieu  to  her  infant  offspring  without  one 
misgiving.  Sometimes  the  feelings  are  so  absorbed  in  a  sense  of  the  supematursl, 
that  even  the  fountain  of  tears  is  dried  up.  We  have  seen  a  dying  moiher  calm  in  the 
embrace  of  death,  and  taking  her  final  adieu  with  Christian  coonsels,  without  a  tear 
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— jea,  with  the  eye  brightening  in  the  dawning  light  of  immortalitjr.  That  faith 
which  can  look  within  the  Tail,  can  also  look  hack  upon  the  world,  and  upon  dear 
ones  left  behind,  in  the  ipirit  of  Joshoa  when  taking  farewell  of  Israel.  He  said, 
"  And,  behold,  this  day  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth :  and  ye  know  that  not 
one  thing  hath  fiiiled  of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  yonr  Qod  spake  oonoem- 
iDg  j<m ;  all  are  come  to  pass  nnto  yon,  and  not  one  thing  hath  failed  thereot" 


WHAT  IS  TIME  ? 

I  asked  an  aged  man — a  man  of  cares, — 
Wrinkled  and  oorred,  and  white  with  hoaiy  hairs. 
**  Time  is  the  warp  of  Hfe,**  he  said ;  <*  O  teU 
The  yonng,  the  fair,  the  g^y,  to  weare  it  well." 

I  asked  the  ancient  and  venerable  dead — 
Sages  who  wrote,  and  warriors  who  bled. 
From  the  cold  grave  a  hollow  murmnr  flowed — 
"  Time  sowed  the  seeds ;  we  reap  in  this  abode." 

I  asked  a  dying  sinner,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  ruthless  death  life*s  golden  bowel  had  broke  ; 
I  asked  him,  '*  What  is  Time  ? "    "  Time  I "  he  repUed, 
"  Ah !  treasure  priceless — ^lost  for  aye,**  and  died. 

I  asked  the  golden  snn  and  silver  spheres. 
Those  bright  chronometers  of  days  and  years. 
They  answered,  "  Time  is  bat  a  meteor's  glare,*' 
And  bade  me  for  eternity  prepare. 

I  asked  the  Seasons  on  their  annoal  round. 
Which  beautify  or  desolate  the  ground ; 
And  they  replied,  "  No  oracle  more  wise ; 
'Tis  folly's  blank,  and  wisdom's  highest  prize." 

I  asked  a  spirit  lost ;  but  oh  !  the  shriek 
That  pierced  my  soul — I  shudder  while  I  speak. 
It  cried,  "  A  particle,  a  speck,  a  mite. 
Of  endless  years'  duration — infinite." 

I  asked  my  Bible ;  and  methinks  it  said, 
"  Time  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  is  fled ; 
Live,  live  to>day — to-morrow  never  yet 
On  any  human  being  rose  or  set." 

I  asked  old  Father  Time  himself  at  hut ; 
But  in  a  moment  he  flew  swiftly  past : 
His  chariot  was  a  cloud — ^the  viewless  wind 
His  noiseless  steeds — which  left  no  trace  behind. 

I  asked  the  mighty  Angel,  who  will  stand. 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  solid  land. 
"  By  Heaven's  great  King  I  swear— the  mystery's  o'er ; 
Time  was,"  he  cried,  "but  Time  shall  be  no  mors." 
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MISSION ARr  MEETING  AX  EDINBUBGH. 

Oh  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  28,  the  fint  annoal  Miarion  Meetmg,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Original  Seoearion  Congregation,  Infirmary  Street,  was  held  in 
their  place  of  worahip.    The  Bot.  John  Ritchie,  Shottabnm,  preaided,  and  conducted 
the  opening  deyotional  ezcrciaea.    On  introdncing  the  evening'a  proceedings,  Mr 
Ritchie  took  occaaion  to  ezpreaa  hia  unfeigned  pleaanre  at  being  preaent,  and  bin  inter- 
eat  in  misaion  operationa.    In  the  ooorae  of  a  atiiring  addreaa,  he  mentioned  Tarioca 
condnaiye  reaaona  why  aoch  work  ahonld  be  aaaidaonaly  prosecnted,  and  specified 
nnmerooB  motivea  fitted  to  incite  all  who  profeaa  attachment  to  Chriat  to  carry  for- 
ward home  evangelisation.    Chriat*a  apiritaal  aeed  are  to  be  more  nnmeroos  than 
the  aand  on  the  aea-ahore — g^reater  in  namber  than  the  dew-dropa  of  the  morning : 
they  are  the  ainful  aona  of  men  regenerated.    To  win  men  to  Chriat  ii  the  Spirit's 
work;  bat  no  leaa  ia  it  the  Charch*a  duty  to  aend  the  measage  of  redeeming  love  into 
all  the  world — to  acatter  far  and  wide  Scripture  tmtha — ^to  publiah  the  glad  tidingi 
of  aalvation  among  the  benighted  miUiona  abroad  and  the  unenlightened  tbouaands 
at  home.    Angelic  hoata  wonld  gladly  ondertake  the  taak;  but  God  has  beeo 
gracioualy  pleaaed  to  employ  men.    We  ahonld  be  aatir  in  auch  a  work  while  op- 
portonitiea  of  naefulneaa  are  afforded  us.    GK)  forward  aowing  in  faith,  and,  though 
the  aeed  be  acattered  in  tears,  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  a  happy  reaping-time. 

Mr  Gardiner,  the  miaaionary,  then  read  the  first  year'a  Report,  from  which  it  ap- 
peara  that  he  haa  been  proaecuting  miaaion  work  in  a  new  field  with  all  hia  wonted 
seal  and  aaaiduity.  We  are  aorry  that  we  have  not  apace  left  for  ita  inaertion.  Mr 
Gardiner  concluded  hia  addreaa  with  the  following  eameat  i^peal  in  behalf  of 
miaaion  work : — 

If  ever  there  waa  a  time  for  the  prayer  of  futh  aacending  aa  iocenae  to  our  Father 
in  heaven,  we  think  that  time  ia  now.    Is  it  no  time  for  prayer  and  efSort  when  the 
**  man  of  ain  "  is  acatteriog  his  soul-ruinous  doctrines  broadcast  among  the  poor — when 
the  "  mystery  of  iniquity  *'  is  making  merchandise  of  the  aonla  of  men — ^when  the  gi- 
gantic upaa  tree  of  Popery  is  spreading  so  proudly  and  majestically  throughout  our 
land?    Ia  it  no  time  for  prayer  and  effort  when  vice,  in  its  thousand  foims,  is  stalk- 
ing abroad  through  the  streeka  and  lanea  of  our  city,  leading  hundreda  down  the  broad 
path  to  eternal  perdition  ?    Ia  it  no  time  for  prayer  and  effort  when  aenaual  pleaaurea, 
earthly  happineaa,  and  worldly  fame  are  hurrying  infotuated  mortala  along  the 
world's  wide  highway,  their  hearta  proof  againat  religion,  and  full  of  bitter  hatred 
to  the  friends  of  truth  ?    Is  it  no  time  for  prayer  and  effort  when  the  voice  of  the 
blaaphemer  is  heard  in  ahocking  imprecationa — when  deeds  of  immorality,  from  which 
the  eye  turns  away  in  sad  disgust,  are  openly  perpetrated— when  the  laws  of  God 
are  wilfully  outraged,  and  Hia  righteous  claims  set  at  nought  ?    Is  it  no  time  for 
prayer  and  effort  when  error  is  so  rampant — when  defection  ia  coming  in  like  a 
flood — when  doctrinea  contrary  to  revelation  are  ao  readily  embraced,  and  ao  atreoo- 
onaly  defended  by  a  seal  worthy  of  a  better  cause  ?    To  your  strongholds,  then,  ye 
princes  in  Israel,  ye  heira  of  the  exceeding  gpreat  and  predona  promiaea,  and  cause 
your  cry  to  aacend  to  a  prayer-hearing  God.    Your  voice  may  not  be  able  to  reach 
the  countleaa  multitudea  who  are  living  in  ain,  and  glorying  in  their  ahame ;  hot  it 
can  reach  Him  who  can  make  the  atouteat  heart  tremble  at  His  word,  and  who 
can  draw  the  moat  careleaa  to  Himaelf.    Remember  that  your  day  of  victory  ia  the 
aeaaon  of  your  communion  with  Jehovah.    Claim  this  city  for  your  Redeemer,  and 
Omnipotence  will  guarantee  the  glorious  conquest.    Remember  where  it  ia  recorded, 
"  Be  ye  not  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  aeaaon  ye  ahall  reap  if  ye  faint  cot." 
Being  encouraged  by  every  neceaaary  motive  to  go  forward,  '*  let  ua  remain  stead- 
fast, unmovable,  alwaya  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,*'  knowing  that  our 
labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
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Mr  JoLn  B.  Soott^  preacher,  moTed  the  following  resolation : — "  Thai  this 
meetiDg — ^believing  it  to  be  a  Chriatian  dutji  incambeot  on  all  who  profeaa  al- 
legiance to  the  King  and  Head  of  Zion,  to  make  known  the  goepel  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  the  ignorant  and  ongodlj  in  our  land, — ^reaolTea  to  oonntenance  mission 
operations  as  carried  on  by  the  Original  Secession  Sjnod,  which  has  this  elevating 
aud  praiseworthy  object  in  view;  and,  more  particolarly,  resolves  to  aid  the 
evangelizing  efforts  of  their  agent  stationed  in  this  city,  by  remembering  his 
work  in  their  prayers,  thereby  strengthening  his  hands  and  enoonrsging  his  heart." 
In  supporting  the  foregoing  motion,  Mr  Scott  expressed  the  pleasurable  feeling  he 
had  in  listening  to  the  Missionary's  Beport.  He  rejoiced  that  snob  work  was  carried 
on  by  our  Synod  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  hoped  that  the  labours  of  their 
agent  would,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  be  crowned  with  much  success.  Though 
oar  Church  had  been  lax  in  such  efforts  in  the  past,  she  was  now  employing  sundry 
agencies  for  diffiisiog  Scripture  knowledge  among  the  sunken  masses  in  our  native 
land.  Such  work  merited  the  sympathy  and  hearty  coK>peration  of  office-bearers  and 
private  church-members.  All  can  help  in  some  way,  and  the  aid  of  every  one  is 
needed.  He  summed  up  his  remarks  by  strongly  commending  the  work  to  the 
prayers  of  all  Christ's  followers.  On  being  put  to  the  meeting,  the  resolution  was 
heartily  responded  to. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Mission  School  then  submitted  the  Beport  of  the 
teachers  for  the  bygone  year.    The  following  is  a  summary : — 

After  adducing  several  cogent  reasons  why  such  work  should  be  undertaken,  the 
Beport  stated  that  the  year  commenced  with  42  scholars  and  7  teachers.  About  130 
names  had  been  placed  on  the  general  roll,  many  of  these  attending  only  for  a  night 
or  two.  The  average  nightly  attendance  had  been  50.  The  smallest  attendance 
was  in  the  month  of  June,  when  it  averaged  37 ;  and  the  largest  in  September, 
when  the  average  number  in  attendance  was  61.  One  or  two  of  the  scholars  have 
been  seldom,  if  ever,  absent.  Bibles  to  the  number  of  19,  and  several  copies  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  had  been  sold  to  the  children.  A  good  number  of  interesting 
and  instructive  tracts  were  given  to  the  scholars  and  their  parents.  The  place 
where  the  school  is  held  is  Herriot's  School,  Cowgate  Port,  which  is  comfortable, 
commodious,  and  central.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  a  district  where  ignorance  and 
immorality  fearfully  abound,  and  where  earnest,  painstaking  labourers  are  much 
needed.  From  5  to  8  of  the  scholars  attend  our  place  of  worship  with  tolerable 
regularity.  One  or  two  of  the  parents  have  also  been  there.  The  great  drawback 
in  the  way  of  getting  them  out  is  the  want  of  proper  clothing.  To  remedy  this,  it 
is  proposed  to  organize  a  benevolent  society  among  the  ladies  of  the  congregation, 
having  for  its  olrject  the  distribution  of  clothing  among  the  destitute  and  deserring. 
A  meeting  of  the  teachers  is  held  monthly  for  devotional  exercises,  and  the  tran- 
saction of  business  connected  with  the  school.  The  Treasurer's  account  shows  that 
the  income  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  a  small  sum.  A  collection,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £1,  had  been  received  from  the  congregation.  The  childrens*  library 
had  been  materially  increased  during  the  past  year.  The  Beport  closes  by  appeal- 
ing for  more  teachers,  asking  Christian  sympathy  in  the  work,  and  a  place  in  the 
prayers  of  Qod's  people  both  for  teachers  and  taught. 

Mr  Allan  Preshaw,  in  a  few  pointed  and  well  chosen  remarks,  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation  : — "  Having  heard  the  Beport 
of  the  Sabbath-school  teachers,  this  meeting  resolves  to  assist  those  more  im- 
mediately engaged  in  this  labour  of  love  and  charitable  work,  by  giving  their  sym- 
pathy to  the  movement,  their  means  to  help  forward  the  instruction  of  the  poor 
outcast  children,  and  their  prayers  for  the  enoouragement  and  support  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  diffusion  of  Bible  knowledge  among  the  untaught." 

The  proposal  to  form  a  society  of  ladies,  having  for  its  object  the  bestowment  of 
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clothing  on  the  meritorioos  poor,  was  introdocod  by  Mr  Thomas  Dndgeon  ^fropomog 
the  following  resolntion : — "  Believing  that  mnch  valaable  aemce  migbt  be  rendersd 
to  the  poor  and  destitote  in  the  miarion  district  bjr  the  formation  of  a  society  of 
ladies  for  benoTolent  pnrposes,  it  is  recommended  that  snch  a  society  be  farmed 
with  all  conrenient  speed,  having  for  its  object  the  ingathering  of  half-worn  clothing, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  articles  entmsted  to  them  among  the  deserving  aod 
necessitous  poor.    In  the  event  of  snch  a  society  being  oiganiaed,  this  meetioi^ 
heartily  recommends  its  object  to  all  the  ladies  connected  with  the  oongxegmtion." 
In  support  of  the  above,  Mr  Dudgeon  mentioned  several  cases  that  had  oom« 
under  his  own  observation,  where  the  good  services  of  such  a  society  were  required. 
He  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  c^raoious  reward  promised  by  our  heavenly  Father 
to  all  who  helped  in  any  way  the  humblest  disciple,  or  ministered  in  temponl  or 
spiritual  things  to  the  needy  poor.    Among  other  things  which  Christ  shall  say  to 
them  on  His  right  hand,  when  He  comes  to  judge  the  worid,  are  these  worda,  **  I 
was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  nakedt  and  yedaihedme:  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me."    And  though  the  righteous  may  own  that 
they  never  so  acted  toward  Jesus,."  the  King  shall  say  unto  them.  Verily  I  say  mto 
you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  cne  of  ikt  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

Mr  Geoige  Auderson,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimonsly  agreed 
to,  mentioned  sundry  weighty  reasons  why  such  a  society  should  be  formed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  John  Oillies,  elder,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr 
Ritchie  for  his  kindness  in  countenancing  the  meeting  with  his  presence,  and  fio^ 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  disohaiged  the  duties  assigned  him. 

Mr  Scott  then  eugaged  in  prayer ;  and,  after  singing  a  few  verses  of  a  pealm, 
the  meeting  was  closed  by  Mr  Ritchie  pronouncing  the  benediction. 


DUNDEE   TOUNQ   MEN's  MUTUAL  IMPBOYEMENT   ASSOCIATION. 


The  Ninth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Toung  Men*s  Mutual  Improvement 
tion,  connected  with  this  congregation,  was  held  in  Lamb's  Temperance  Saloon, 
Reform  Street,  on  Monday,  the  2d  December.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rer. 
William  Robertson,  pastor  of  the  congregation ;  and,  as  usual,  almost  the  entire  con- 
gregation, old  and  young  were  present,  with  a  goodly  number  of  other  friends. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  prayer  and  praise,  and  an  address  by  the 
Chairman.  The  following  essays  were  then  read  by  members  of  the  Association : — 
On  "Mutual  Improvement  Associations  and  their  Advantages,"  by  Mr  James 
Gray;  on  **  Gbd's  Love  as  manifosted  to  a  Fallen  World,"  by  Mr  John  Richardson ; 
and  on  ''The  Duty  of  maintaining  the  Principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation," 
by  Mr  James  M'Eay ; — ^all  of  which  were  highly  creditable  to  their  authors  and  to 
the  Association,  particularly  as  two  of  them  were  by  junior  members. 

Mr  John  6.  Scott,  licentiate  of  the  body,  delivered  an  excellent  address,  which 
was  followed,  in  a  most  interesting  speech,  by  Mr  William  B.  Gardiner,  missiooary, 
and  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Young  Men's  Association,  who  had  been  deputed 
to  attend  the  anniversary  at  Dundee. 

From  the  Report,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  we  learned  that  the  Society 
at  present  consists  of  12  members,  that  it  meets  weekly,  and  that  during  the  year 
15  original  essays,  on  historical  and  doctrinal  subjects,  had  been  read  at  its  meet- 
ings alternately  with  the  Scriptures  and  other  books. 

After  some  short  addresses  by  members  of  the  congregation,  the  meeting  was 
closed  by  the  Chairman.  The  whole  proceedings,  which  occupied  upwards  of  thiee 
houn,  appeared  to  be  highly  gratifying  and  interesting  to  all  present 
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CREEDS    AND    CONFESSIONS. 

A  CsEED  is  a  certain  form  of  words  in  which  special  articles  of  faith 
are  comprehended.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  credo  (I 
believe).  In  the  Eastern  Church,  a  smnmary  of  the  articles  of  fiuth 
in  this  form  was  called  fuJtfm  (the  lesson),  because  it  was  learned  by 
the  catechumens;  yfmfn  (the  writing),  or  mnm  (the  ruleV  But  the 
most  common  term  in  the  Greek  Church  was  rvH^x«»  (tne  symbol), 
which  name  has  also  become  current  in  the  Western  Churches..  Hence 
creeds  and  confessions  are  usually  called  symbolical  hooks. 

A  Confession  of  Faith  contains  a  list  of  the  several  leading  articles 
which  exhibit  the  belief  of  a  certain  church.  Confessions  are  usually 
more  comprehensive  than  creeds.  Creeds  simply  express  belief  in  a 
few  leading  articles ;  while  confessions  embrace  a  wider  range,  and 
have,  in  the  statement  of  doctrine,  a  reference  to  existing  errors,  and  a 
defence  of  the  tnith.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  for  ex- 
ample, diflfers  from  the  Creed  usually  appended  to  our  Catechisms,  in 
meeting  the  Popish,  Arian,  Socinian,  Antinomian,  and  Arminian 
doctrines  of  former  and  present  times.  It  was  drawn  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  forming  a  basis  or  platform  upon  which  the  Pro- 
testant churches  might  realize  union  and  imiformity.  It  was  at  once 
a  test  of  soundness  in  the  faith,  on  the  part  of  those  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  a  defence  of  the  truth  against  the  lead- 
ing heresies  of  the  age.  Never  has  there  been  a  more  carefully  pre- 
pared document  Its  authors  were  the  leading  divines  of  an  age  charac- 
terized by  great  learning,  distinguished  piety,  and  diligent  study  of 
the  Word  of  God.  It  was  the  result  of  five  years  and  six  months  of 
learned  labour  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  by  earnest 
prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  carefrd  study  of  the  doctrines 
of  revelation.  The  fact  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  withstood 
the  assaults  of  numerous  enemies,  without  and  within  the  Church,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  doctrines  which 
it  contains  are  at  once  scriptural  and  clearly  defined.  We  are  well 
aware  that  objections  have  been  raised  against  all  creeds  and  con- 
fessionsj  on  the  plausible  ground  that  they  infringe  Christian  liberty, 
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supersede  the  Scriptures,  exclude  such  as  ought  not  to  be  exclnded 
and  admit  such  as  ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  are  often  too  particular 
and  long ;  are  liable  to  be  abused ;  tempt  men  to  hypocrisy ;  preclude 
improvement ;  repress  the  aspirations  of  intellect ;  present  barriers  to 
the  development  of  thought ;  and  have  been  employed  as  means  of 
persecution. 

The  opposition  to  creeds  and  confessions  turns  up,  like  the  &8hlons, 
in  certain  cycles.  The  phenomenon,  however,  is  not  like  certain  comet* 
which  burst  upon  the  horizon,  and  none  can  tell  from  whence  thej 
cojne  or  whither  they  go.  The  opposition  referred  to  is  sure  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  apostacy  from  the  truth.  It  strengthens  with  iht 
development  of  intellectual  pride,  culminates  in  the  flourish  of  iull- 
blown  heresy,  and  blends  at  last  with  the  flickering  phosphorescence 
of  a  decompoang  scepticism. 

Before  noticing  the  various  objections  raised  against  creeds  and 
confessions,  we  may  observe  that  none,  with  which  we  have  met,  would 
appear  even  plausible,  were  the  necessity  and  design  of  a  Confession 
of  Faith  fairly  stated  or  kept  distinctly  in  view.  They  are  moally 
represented  by  opponents  as  something  added  to,  or  held  as  of  equal 
authority  with,  or  designed  to  supersede  the  Bible.  This  nusrepre- 
sentation  is  so  contrary  to  their  nature,  and  has  been  so  frequentlj 
refuted,  that  those  who  give  it  circulation  must  be  held  either  as 
grossly  ignorant,  or  wilfully  perverse.  Those  who  contend  most  ear* 
nestly  for  a  Confession  of  Faith,  hold  most  firmly  the  sufficiency  and 
supremacy  of  the  Bible  as  at  once  the  repoffltory  and  the  standard  of 
Divine  truth,  containing  all  that  is  required^  and  all  that  is  necessaiy, 
to  be  believed  or  practised  in  religion.  But  while  this  is  the  case, 
the  Church  is  bound,  by  the  authority  of  her  King  and  Head,  and  the 
nature  of  her  constitution,  to  hold  fast,  and  to  hold  forth,  the  whole 
of  its  sacred  contents.  As  a  witness  for  Christ,  die  is  bound  to  confess 
expUcitfy,  and  to  appear  judicially,  in  defence  of  such  articles  of  truth 
as  may  be  denied  or  opposed.  The  necessity  of  a  confession  arises 
from  the  existence  of  error ;  hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  setters 
forth  of  strange  doctrines  have  been  at  all  times  the  most  violent 
enemies  of  all  tests  and  formularies  of  doctrine.  Were  there  nothing 
but  truth  deduced  from  the  Bible,  Confessions  of  Faith  would  have 
no  existence ;  but  while  the  Papist,  the  Socinian,  the  Arian,  and  all 
the  other  varied  shades  of  error  (whose  name  is  legion),  have  an  ex- 
istence, the  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Bible  will  be  of  no  avail  as  a 
basis  of  church  fellowship. 

There  are  some  who  attempt  to  cast  reproach  upon  creeds  and 
confessions,  by  comparing  them  with  the  Word.  We  lately  heard  ft 
public  speaker,  in  very  magniloquent  terms,  comparing  the  thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  to  the  Bible  by  a  very  striking  simile,  had  it  been  applicable 
to  his  purpose,  or  legitimately  applied.  He  referred  to  the  difference 
between  the  stately  trees  of  the  forest,  lifting  their  majestic  heads 
towards  the  heavens,  and  waving  their  mighty  arms  in  wild  luxuriance, 
to  the  naked  trunks  of  the  same  trees,  cut  into  specific  lengths  and 
squared,  as  lying  in  the  timber-yard  of  the  wood-merchant.     One 
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<;ould  almost  hear  the  sound  of  the  wind,  and  see  the  waving  beauty 
of  the  giants  of  the  forest,  as  he  drew,  in  eloquent  langoage,  the 
contrast  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  But  what  did  it  all  amount 
to  but  a  misapprehension,  or  a  misrepresentation  of  the  nature  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  were  compared.  By  the  majestic  trees  of 
the  forest,  he  represented  truths  m  their  nature,  relations,  and 
positions,  as  set  forth  by  inspiration  in  the  Book  of  God.  By  the  trees 
measured  and  squared,  he  represented  the  doctrines  poeiteid  and  ad- 
justed in  the  systematic  theology  of  a  confession.  Now,  what  is  the 
l)earing  of  the  compariscm  ?  Simply  this,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith 
is  not,  either  in  extent  or  beauty,  to  be  compared  with  the  Bible. 
Did  ever  any  one,  holding  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  sup- 
pose they  were  either  alike,  or  in  any  req)ect  equal  ?  By  no  means. 
The  one  is  the  revelation  of  infinite  wisdom  to  the  Church ;  the  other 
is  but  the  confession  of  Divine  truth  by  the  Church.  The  one  em> 
braces  the  entire  revelation  of  the  plan  of  mercy ;  the  other  confesses 
and  vindicates  Certain  truths  embodied  in  that  plan,  which  have  been 
assailed  or  denied  by  heretics  of  past  and  present  times.  But  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  simile  is  at  once  beautiful  and  appropriate,  had 
the  speaker  seen  meet  to  apply  it.  While  all  truth  m  the  Bible  is 
like  the  stately  trees  of  the  forest,  special  truths,  systematised  in  a 
confession,  are,  like  the  squared  logs  in  the  wood-yard,  ready  for  use 
at  any  time  in  building  the  fortress,  or  forming  the  gates  by  which  an 
enemy  may  be  kept  from  entering,  and  assailing  the  citadel  of  truth 
within  the  Church.  We  only  wonder  that  the  keen  perception  of  the 
speaker  did  not  lead  him  to*  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that,  although  the 
squared  timber  in  the  wood-yard  may  not  possess  attraction  for  the  eve  of 
the  painter  or  the  tourist,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  burned  as  a  thing 
utterly  useless,  as  some  would  evidently  dispose  of  Confessions  of  Faith. 
Bat  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  disposal  of  a  figure  which  can  only 
impose  upon  the  ignorant,  or  serve  as  a  species  of  clap-trap  for  a  popu- 
lar audience.  We  shall  now  deal  with  some  of  the  leading  objections 
already  specified. 

First  Confessions  of  Faith  are  said  to  infringe  Christian  liberty. 
This  objection  is  generally  based  upon  a  misconception,  both  of  what 
Christian  liberty  is,  and  what  is  the  design  of  a  Confession.  Christian 
liberty  is  not  the  right  of  every  man  to  think  as  he  pleases  irrespective 
of  the  will  of  Qod  revealed  in  the  Word.  The  limits  of  his  liberty 
Ue  within  the  compass  of  Divine  trutii.  Provided,  then,  tiiat  tiie 
doctrines  of  the  Confession  are  founded  upon,  and  agreeable  to,  the 
Divme  will,  revealed  in  tiie  Bible,  tiiere  can  be  no  infringement  upon 
his  Christian  liberty  by  asking  an  assent  to  these  doctrines.  Besides, 
if  the  design  of  the  Confession  is  not  to  come  between  his  conscience 
and  the  belief  of  all  that  God  has  revealed,  but  as  a  safeguard  be- 
tween him  and  the  Church,  in  reference  to  the  eDJ03rment  of  his  privi- 
leges, it  is  nothing  more  than  asking  his  assent  to  the  doctrines  which 
she  teaches,  and  his  opposition  to  the  false  doctrines  which  she  con- 
demns. Without  some  test,  while  there  is  such  a  thing  as  false  ■ 
doctrine,  there  can  be  no  constitutional  church — no  discharge  of  judi- 
cial obligations — no  security  against  the  intolerance  of  error,  which 
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has  in  all  times  been  the  source  of  persecution.  The  Christian  libertj 
to  hold  and  defend  the  truth,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God, 
demands  the  safeguard  of  a  confession,  just  as  really  as  the  protectioi 
of  civil  liberty  demands  the  erection  of  bulwarks  and  defences  to  keep 
out  the  foreign  foe.  Nay  more ;  the  preservation  of  Christian  liberty 
demands  the  test  of  a  confession  for  dealing  with  errorists  who  may 
spring  up  within  the  Church,  just  as  really  as  the  State  requires  laws 
and  penalties,  in  order  to  deal  with  traitors  against  its  legitimate 
liberty, — otherwise  anarchy  must  prevail,  and  individual  liberty  be 
crushed  and  extinguished.  The  question  is  simply  whether  the 
Church  of  Christ  ought  to  secure  the  liberty  wherewith  He  has  made 
His  people  free  to  profess  and  maintain  what  He  has  commanded ;  or 
whetiier  she  shall  remove  her  bulwarks  for  the  admission  of  those  who 
will  ultimately  destroy  the  freedom  of  her  members.  Disguise  the 
matter  as  men  may,  this  is  the  ultimate  result  of  that  licentioasy 
latitudinarian  bigotry,  which  in  modem  times  passes  with  many 
under  the  name  of  Christian  charity.  The  simple  request  is  being 
made  by  many,  ''  Open  your  door  so  wide  as  to  admit  us,"  without 
adding,  '^  Once  in,  we  will  exercise  our  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
in  the  subversion  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  our  doctrines  and  practices." 
If  these  are  not  ''the  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines"  now  standing  at  the 
gates  of  the  vineyard,  we  scarcely  know  where  to  find  the  counterpart 
of  the  Scripture  simile.  Instead^  therefore,  of  a  scnptural  eonfemon 
being  an  infringement  upon  Christian  Uberty^  it  is,  in  reaUty^  an 
absolutely  necessary  bulwark,  without  which  this  liberty  ecmnot  be 
enjoyedi  while  error  is  striving  for  ih»  maetery,  and  licentiousness 
claiming  the  right  of  thought  and  action,  irrespective  of  the  limits  of  the 
revealed  wiU  of  Ood,  In  defending  a  scriptural  confession,  th^^ore, 
we  claim  to  be  as  liberal  as  the  Word  of  God  allows — ^yea,  we  take 
our  stand  upon  the  battlements  of  eternal  truth,  in  order  that  we  may 
defend  the  essential  elements  of  Christian  liberty. 

Second.  It  is  objected,  that  ''  Confessions  of  Faith  supersede  the 
Scriptures.'^  This  objection  has  been  anticipated  in  our  definition  of 
the  place  which  they  occupy.  They  are  not  of  any  value  except  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures ;  but  being  designed  simply  as  a 
test  of  the  views  of  Scripture  entertained  by  applicants  for  admission, 
or  for  office,  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  supersede  them. 
They  do  not  set  aside  the  Word  of  God,  but  recognize  it ;  they  do  not 
submit  a  new  rule  of  faith,  neither  do  they  make  any  addition  thereto, 
but  merely  explain,  vindicate,  and  apply  the  only  infallible  rule ;  and 
they  do  not  prove,  any  more  than  the  existence  of  error,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 

Third,  It  is  objected,  that  ''  they  exdude  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
excluded,  and  admit  such  as  ought  not  to  be  admitted.''  If  scriptural, 
they  cannot  possibly  exclude  those  whose  views  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Word  of  God ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  any  others  have  a  right 
to  the  Church's  fellowship.  There  may  be  different  degrees  of  know- 
•  ledge,  and  for  this  the  administration  of  ordinances  makes  ample  pro- 
vision ;  but  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  light  is  something  entirely 
distinct  from  antagonism  to  ascertained  truth. 
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In  regard  to  the  admisBion  of  those  who  ought  to  be  ezolnded,  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  the  objectors  would  exclude,  or 
how  they  would  exclude  the  grossest  heretic,  in  the  absence  of  any 
formula  by  which  he  could  be  tested.     There  is  no  alternative.     If 
there  be  any  formula,  however  simple — ^any  statement  of  doctrine, 
however  limited — any  use  of  the  keys,  however  latitudinarian, — the 
principle  is  admitted,  and  the  only  question  that  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  whether  the  confession  ought  to  be  such  as  will  afford  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  all  legitimate  judicial  functions,  or  such  as  will 
bring  into  one  chaotic  agglomeration  those  holding  the  truth  of  Ood 
and  those  holding  and  propagating  the  delusions  of  Satan.     Unless  it 
is  maintained  that  the  doctrines  held  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
practice  of  church  members,  the  substitution  of  tibe  opinion  of  an 
office-bearer  for  the  test  of  a  Confession  is  the  introduction  of  a  prin- 
ciple that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  organization  of  any  other 
society.     If  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  scriptural,  and  the  views  of  the 
aj^licant  are  scriptural,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  admission  or 
continued  fellowship;  hence  the  objection  has  no  force,  because  it 
assumes  some  other  bond  of  fellowship  than  the  Word  of  God  admits, 
or  than  the  essential  nature  of  the  Church  can  possibly  warrant     ''  The 
Christian  Union  for  the  Church  of  the  Future,''  which  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced type  of  the  latitudinarian  genus,  has  issued  its  basb  both  of  doc- 
trine and  practice.     Would  not  this  indicate  a  natural  necessity  for  tests 
that  cannot  be  superseded  by  those  who  are  their  bitterest  enemies,  especi- 
ally when  they  happen  to  impinge  upon  their  leading  errors.      Even 
Hately  Waddel  has  not  attained  the  ultima  thula.    His  ^'church  of  the 
future,''  though  perhaps  unlike  anything  that  has  gone  before  it  in  its 
antecedents  and  prospects,  is  like  them  all  in  this,  that  it  has  its  creed 
of  doctrine,  defective  though  it  be,  and  its  standard  of  morality,  though 
we  have  not  yet  any  idea  how  it  can  be  applied.     Mr  Waddel,  after 
all,  is  not  the  '' coming  man''  for  the  opponents  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sions.    He  is  nothing  more  than  a  manu&u;turer  of  creeds  in  a  small 
way,  affording  scope  for  the  extensive  rejection  of  Divine  truth,  and 
perversion  of  Divine  ordinances.     Let  the  opponents  of  creeds  and 
confessions  tell  us  in  simple  language  what  a  church  would  be,  in  the 
present  state  of  Christendom,  utterly  denuded  of  any  test  of  member- 
ship, and  then  we  will  be  better  able  to  judge  how  its  constitution  would 
square  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  how  its  ordinances  would  be  admin- 
istered without  infringing  on  Christian  liberty.     A  church  without 
creed  or  canon  is  nothing  more  than  a  religious  anarchy.    A  mere 
negation  will  not  satisfy  as  the  basis  of  any  secular  society;  how  much 
less  as  a  foundation  for  the  Christian  Church. 

Fourth,  It  is  objected,  that  confessions  are  '^  too  particular  and  long." 
We  admit  both  charges ;  but  the  particularity  and  the  length,  like 
their  existence,  spring  from  the  extent  of  false  doctrines  which  are 
abroad  in  the  Church,  and  the  duplicity  too  common  in  their  advocacy 
and  advancement  But  for  the  perversions  of  Popery,  Socinianism, 
Arianism,  Antinomianism,  Arminianism,  and  other  kindred  errors, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  either  for  the  statement  of  so 
many  doctrines,  or  for  the  minute  specification  of  such  as  meet  the 
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varied  shadeB  of  lieresy.  Let  the  opponents  of  oonlessions  take  h<nne 
the  guilt  of  their  length  and  their  minuteness,  and  let  all  who  hold 
and  propagate  erroneous  views  renounoe  and  forsake  them.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  faithful  Church  of  Christ  abridge  her  Confeamon, 
and  reduce  her  Creed  to  the  simple  expression  of  betief  in  the  Bible. 

Fifth.  It  is  objected,  that  ^^confessions  are  liable  to  be  abused" 
We  admit  the  &ct.  They  have  been  sadly  abused,  both  by  those  who 
have  misrepiesented  them,  and  by  those  who  have  wielded  them  in 
the  service  of  the  Church.  But  if  this  argument  is  worth  anything, 
it  will  prove  that  the  Bible,  that  the  Church,  that  the  sacraments, 
that  education,  that  marriage,  that  civil  government,  that  Christian 
liberly, — ^in  fact,  that  every  good  and  gracious  gift  of  heaven,  must  be 
rejected  because  it  is  liable  to  be  abused. 

Sixth.  It  is  objected,  that  *'  confessions  tempt  men  to  hypocrisy."  A 
little  more  philosophy  would  show  the  objector  that  he  has  mistaken 
the  difference  between  the  eatue  and  oeeanon  of  a  certain  eiSect.  We 
apprehend  it  is  some  supposed  or  real  advantage  to  be  reaped  within 
the  Church  that  has  tempted  any  man  to  take  a  test  which  he  did  not 
believe.  It  was  not  the  test  that  tended  to  the  hypocritical  act,  but 
the  advantage.  Would  the  objector  abolish  all  regulations  for  admission 
to  any  secular  office,  because  some  unworthy  men  might  profoss  ac- 
quiescence in  them  for  sake  of  the  emolument  If  there  be  any  pro- 
Session  requisite  in  even  the  most  latitudinarian  church,  the  occasion 
for  hypocrisy  is  afforded ;  but  this  test,  whether  stringent  or  loose,  has 
not  tiie  responsibility. 

But  were  all  creeds  and  confessions  abolished,  it  would  be  imposmble 
to  avoid  hypocrisy  in  holding  external  fellowship,  in  the  most  solemn 
ordinances,  with  those  to  whom  we  are  diametrically  opposed  in  the 
most  vital  doctrines  and  observances  of  public  worship.  We  would 
at  times  hear  doctrines  preached  which  we  believed  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  the  Word  of  Qod ;  and  yet,  by  our  presence,  such  would 
be  virtually  sanctioned.  We  would  be  cidled  to  engage  in  services 
which  we  felt  assured  in  our  consciences  were  acts  of  will-worship. 
We  would  be  called  to  approach  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  with  what 
we  believe  to  be  felse  doctrine  in  the  songs  of  praise.  We  would  be 
called  to  receive  the  seals  of  the  covenant  at  the  hands  of  a  Sodnian 
or  a  Papist  A  church  without  a  creed,  as  things  are,  would  be  the 
very  home  of  hypocrisy,  unless,  forsooth,  the  authority  of  God  in 
the  Word,  and  the  authority  of  conscience  in  the  soul  of  man,  were 
utterly  abolished. 


"THE   CHBISTIAN  UNION  FOR   THE   CHURCH  OP 

THE   FUTURE." 

Such  is  the  title  of  the  new  organization  being  formed,  under  the 
pastorate  of  P.  Hately  Waddell,  in  Glaggow.  It  is  not  with  any  design 
of  giving  undue  importance  to  this  modem  movement  that  we  have 
selected  this  heading,  but  rather  that  we  may  notice  it  as  a  sign  of 
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the  timeiL  Of  Mr  Waddell  we  know  nothing  personally,  except  what 
is  known  generally  of  his  erratic  conrse  in  connection  with  the  church 
of  the  past  in  the  town  of  Girvan.  We  believe  that,  while  a  preacher, 
he  got  into  some  difficulties  with  the  Free  Presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
renounced  their  authority,  and  set  up  to  his  own  huid  as  a  minister 
in  Oiiran.  He  was  consequently  witliout  ordination  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  and  remains  so  till  this  day.  Some 
say,  that, -being  called,  he  ordained  himself;  but  this  matters  little 
except  as  a  fact  in  history.  That  he  is  without  any  regular  ecclesi* 
astical  authority  to  preach  or  administer  ordinances  is  a  simple  fact, 
that  must  be  kept  in  view  in  connection  with  this  originator  of  ^'  the 
church  of  the  future."  Hence  we  may  trace  the  primary  source  of 
this  new  denomination  to  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  in  whose  jurisdiction  he  was  providentially  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  locality  of  Girvan.  He  was  a  separatist  from  the 
Free  Church  at  the  outset  of  his  public  career — ^has  been  a  separatist 
firom  all  other  churches  since,  though  holding  intercourse  with  persons 
of  very  erroneous  sentiments, — ^and  yet  he  comes  forward  to  organize 
a  congregation  in  Glasgow,  under  the  titie  of  ^^  the  Christian  Union  for 
the  Church  of  the  Future.'' 

The  existing  divisions  of  the  Church  evidently  lie  heavy  upon  his 
heart.  He  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  the  Church  being  rent  into  sections ; 
but  he  has  discovered  a  remedy, — viz.,  the  formation  of  a  new  sect— 
the  addition  of  another  denomination  to  those  too  numerous  already 
existing  I  This  is,  forsooth,  the  cure  for  disunion  I  This  is  the  origin 
of  "  the  church  of  the  future."  To  remove  division,  he  proposes  to 
carry  division  into  at  least  three  existing  denominations.  Instead 
of  aiming  at  the  healing  of  divisions  in  the  Established,  United  Pres- 
byterian, and  Free  Churches,  he  proposes  to  form  an  organization  out 
of  members  connected  with  these  three  bodies,  in  order  that  a  fourth 
denomination  may  be  inaugurated  among  the  Christian  community  of 
Glasgow.  But,  perhaps  to  save  consistency,  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^*  the 
church  of  the  future."  What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  no 
present  church  is  to  be  organized,  but  that  a  something  preparatory 
to  a  future  church  is  now  to  be  brought  into  operation.  Such  it  would 
appear  from  the  title ;  but  this  does  not  harmonise  either  with  the 
creed  adopted  or  with  the  administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  declared  to  be  *'of  Divine  institution  and  perpetual  obligation." 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  organization  is  littie  more  tiian  a  non-evangeUeal 
alliance,  designed  to  reduce  existing  churches  to  universal  chaos,  so 
that  *^the  church  of  the  future"  may  be  built  up  in  un(2^ec^ beauty 
and  mposmble  harmony. 

But,  after  all,  there  seems  to  be  some  idea  of  a  present  church. 
Mr  Waddell  has,  '*  at  the  solicitation  of  numerous  friends  in  Glasgow, 
and  throughout  the  coimtry,  consented  to  take  the  pastorate  of  a  con- 
gregation organized  upon  the  principles  of  ^'the  Christian  union." 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  congregation,  a  pastorate,  and,  moreover,  a 
creed-^oertamly  the  most  unlikely  thing  to  be  found  among  those  who 
hate  all  existing  creeds, — all  which  things  are  very  like  other  existing 
denominations.     The  congregation  is,  however,  ^^a  genuine  mixture" 
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compoBed,  aooording  to  advertiflement,  of  Established,  United,  and 
Free  Presbyterians,  together,  we  presume,  with  all  and  sandry  who 
may  hail  from  the  Morisonian,  Arian,  and  other  nondescript  associations 
which  Glasgow  or  neighbourhood  can  produce.  For  we  find  that, 
though  there  is  a  creed  adopted  as  the  basis  of  union,  no  belief  in,  or 
conformity  to  that  creed  is  of  any  consequence  in  respect  of  member- 
ship.    The  creed  for  membership,  as  stated,  is — 

*'  We  believe  in  one  Gk>d — rejoice  in  the  faith  of  one  Redeemer — 
depend  for  illumination  on  one  eternal  Spirit — appeal  all  to  one  in- 
spired record  of  truth — ^look  forward,  in  assured  hope,  to  a  glorious 
resurrection  and  eternal  life — and  desire  to  love  the  Lord  our  Qod 
with  all  our  heart,  with  all  t)ur  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves.  We  recognize,  as  of  Divine  institution  and 
perpetual  obligation,  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper/' 

This  creed  is  certainly  sufficiently  general;  so  much  so,  that  any  Arian 
or  Sodnian  could  take  it  without  scruple.  The  reference  to  ^^one 
Gkxi,''  ^'  the  faith  of  one  Redeemer,''  *^  and  dependence  on  the  iUnmina- 
tion  of  one  eternal  Spirit,"  is  language  with  which  the  Arian  school 
have  long  been  familiar — ^language  entirely  difierent  from  that  in 
orthodox  creeds  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  '*  three  per- 
sons in  the  Gkxihead — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  But  there  is 
no  necessity  of  discussing  this  negative  creed,  when,  in  its  exposition^ 
Mr  Waddell  himself  declares,  in  answer  to  the  question, — 

"  On  what  fonndation,  then,  it  maj  be  inqaired,  sljoold  this  aaiocia^on  raat  ? 
Morally,  on  the  highest  tpiritual  toleration,  and  universal  recognition  of  the  right 
of  every  man,  without  censure,  without  offence,  without  drawback,  without  implied 
criminality  of  any  kind,  to  believe  and  profess  only  what  Qod  enables  him — no 
faith  beyond  that  being  of  any  value.  Practically  and  more  definitely,  on  certaiu 
recognized  conditions  of  agreement,  or  of  possible  agreement,  intelligible  and  so 
far  satisfactory  to  all,  in  proposing  which  the  utmost  delicacy  and  liberality  would 
be  required." 

If  it  is  a  church  of  the  present,  or  is  designed  to  be  a  model  of  *^  the 
church  of  the  future,"  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  has  not  in 
any  respect  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  That  Church  ib 
"built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,"  while 
Jesus  Christ  himself  is  "  the  chief  comer-stone."  All  its  doctrines 
are  of  Divine  revelation — ^its  ordinances  of  Divine  institution — and  its 
office-bearers  are  of  Divine  appointment.  It  is  not  founded  upon  the 
"  rights  of  man,"  still  less  upon  the  aberrations  of  mind  depraved,  but 
upon  the  rights  of  Ood ;  not  upon  the  principle  of  *'  the  highest  spiritual 
toleration"  of  whatever  man  may  think,  but  upon  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  her  head  and  king.  Whatever 
Grod  reveals,  man  is  morally  and  spiritually  bound  to  receive  and 
believe ;  nor  is  he  warranted  to  afford  active  toleration  or  countenance 
to  anything  that  Gk)d  has  forbidden,  or  to  any  doctrine  antagonistic 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  To  do  so  is  to  place  his  will  above  the 
will  of  Qod — ^is  to  usurp  at  once  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  and 
the  Judge.  Such  associations  as  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving 
license  to  &lse  doctrine  and  unscriptund  practices  are  nothing  more 
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than  systematised  impiety — rebellion  against  the  throne  of  the  Eter- 
naly  luder  the  appearance  of  liberality  in  the  matters  of  religion. 
Should  this  model  ^^ church  of  the  future''  ever  be  established  or 
extended,  it  will  be  little  more  than  a  species  of  intellectual  re-exhibi- 
tion of  the  ancient  Pantheon,  where  all  the  gods  of  every  land  might 
find  a  place,  and  where  their  devotees  might  carry  out  undisturbed 
their  multitudinous  forms  of  superstition  and  will- worship. 

We  would  not  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  introducing  our 
distant  readers  to  this  modem  latitudinarian  and  sectarian  organization, 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  the  fatal  terminus  to  which  a  spurious 
liberality  is  hurrying  the  churches.  It  is  the  concentration  of  wide- 
spread views  and  feelings,  occasionally  dropping  out  in  platform 
speeches  and  in  most  of  our  popular  literature.  The  fact  that  the 
movement  for  Mr  Waddell's  removal  to  Glasgow  emanated  from,  and 
is  sustained  by  those  calling  themselves  members  of  the  Established, 
United,  and  Free  Presbyterian  Churches,  clearly  proves  how  widely 
the  latitudinarian  element  is  prevailing  in  the  community.  We  have 
even  heard  it  hinted  that  there  are  ministers  of  high  standing  who  do  not 
much  object  to  this  remarkable  movement.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that 
Mr  Waddell,  having  nothing  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind  to  bind  him,  and 
little  of  a  local  kind  to  keep  him  in  Girvan,  has,  like  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  on  the  crest  of  the  breaker,  poised  himself  on  the  rising 
wave  of  latitudinarian  indifference,  in  hope  of  reaching  the  kindly 
haven  of  popular  f&vour. 

We  much  mistake  the  ominous  signs  of  the  times  if  he  shall  long 
stand  alone  in  his  glory  as  a  sect  manufacturer.  There  are  not  a 
few  laymen  in  Glasgow,  and  throughout  the  community,  who  are  as 
liberal  as  Mr  Waddell,  and  who  will  doubtless  feel  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover a  reason  why  he  should  be  the  sole  inventor  of  '^  the  church 
of  the  future,''  or  why  they  should  not  share  the  advantages  of  the 
patent,  by  projecting  some  more  popular  organization,  or,  at  least,  of 
introducing  some  improvement,  by  which  antagonistic  principles  and 
parties  may  ^'  practically"  work  in  harmony. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  speaking  irreverently  of  Divine 
things,  when  we  thus  give  expression  to  our  convictions  in  regard  to 
this  modern  association.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  all.  As  far  as  we  have  seen  in  the  public  reports  of  this 
matter,  there  have  been  no  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  either  the 
restoration  of  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  to  original  purity,  or 
that  its  creed  and  prospective  practice  are  deduced  from  the  Word  of 
Gfod.  Until  this  new  organization  shall  prove,  either  historically  or 
doctrinally,  that  it  has  any  defined  relationship  to  the  one  Church  of 
Christ,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  dealing  with  it  as  with  any  other 
association,  according  to  its  declared  principles  and  merits. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  anything  so  novel,  and  merely 
local,  might  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  We  hold  that  everything 
unsound  in  doctrine  and  unscriptural  in  practice  is  worthy  of  notice, 
just  as  really  as  a  weed  is  worthy  of  being  extracted  from  the  field  or 
the  garden,  ere  its  seeds  or  roots  have  spread,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
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crop.  The  sUence  of  both  pulpit  and  press,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
is  in  itself  ominous. 

But  there  are  few  who  can  speak  oat  with  clean  hands.  Recent 
anions  between  different  sections  of  the  Ghoreh,  and  recent  amalgmma> 
tions  for  general  objects,  have  proceeded  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  this  organization«  In  the  former  case,  the  latitndinarian 
principle  has  been  introduced  into  existing  ecclesiastical  organisations; 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  simply  latitudinarianism  developed  in  the  form 
of  a  distinct  non-ecclesiastical  as80ciation«  Should  matters  proceed 
in  their  present  course,  the  time  seems  not  fer  distant  when  the 
ecclesiastical  element  shall  be  cast  out,  and  the  popular  element  shall 
rule  supreme.  The  fact  is,  that  many  are  ready  to  reduce  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  a  preaching  society,  and  the  gospel  ministry  to  mere 
^'  stump  orators,''  going  out  at  their  own  free  wUl — agoing  where  they 
please  at  their  own  discretion — prearJiing  whatever  they  may  derise, 
without  control,  and  ruling  as  tyrants,  through  the  voice  of  popular 
iavour. 

As  the  straw  indicates  the  course  of  the  current,  or  the  feather  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  so  this  association,  formed  out  of  three  chnrdies« 
indicates  the  final  terminus  of  present  latitadinarian  movementB. 
Let  all  who  fear  Gkxl,  or  love  His  truth,  or  regard  the  interests  of 
His  cause,  beware  of  the  Delilah  voice  of  love  uid  Uberi^,  whDe  the 
locks  of  the  Chureh  are  being  shorn,  and  her  distinctive  trnths  arc 
being  bound  in  treachery,  like  the  hands  of  Samson. 
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The  London  Times^  speaking  as  usual  with  all  the  self-oonfidenee  of 
an  oracle,  once  remarked,  **We  really  wish  that  clergymen  would 
remember  that  even  a  good  sermon,  more  than  three-<|uarteiB  c^  an 
hour  in  length,  is  a  bore  from  the  moment  that  the  third  quarter  is 
up."  There  are  some  even  more  illiberal  than  this.  We  have  read 
now  and  again  the  remarks  of  modem  critics,  who  would  limit  the 
time  to  half-an-hour  upon  ordinary,  or  thirty-five  minutes  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  such  restric- 
tions are  directly  opposed  to  the  design  of  preaching — to  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Sabbath — to  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship— to  the 
examples  of  the  best  ministers  of  the  primitive  and  reformed  churches. 
Such  restrictions  have  never  been  known  to  the  Chureh  except  in  an 
age  of  formal  Christianity,  or  at  a  time  when  religious  entertaimment 
is  fashionable,  and  multitudes  enter  the  house  of  God,  not  to  worship 
— not  to  have  the  head  enlightened  and  the  heart  enlarged, — but 
merely  to  obtain  a  little  intellectual  excitement,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  the  Sabbath. 

In  almost  anything  else  but  the  service  of  Qod,  hours  are  freely 
devoted  without  a  grumble.  Theatrical  acting,  artistic  readings, 
musical  concerts,  and  even  trifling  conversation,  will  be  not  merely 
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tolerated  for  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  hours,  but  enjoyed.  There 
are  few  complaints  from  the  ball-room  or  the  gaming-table  of  the  long 
hours  requisite  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure. 
In  the  political  arena,  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  find  a  multitude 
standing  for  hours,  while  addressed  by  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
speakers,  without  a  complaint  or  a  yawn  expressive  of  mental  satiety. 
Nay  more ;  that  very  class  who  will  squander  the  precious  hours  of 
human  life  upon  the  novel  or  the  newspaper,  the  recital  of  gossip  or 
the  tale  of  scandal,  are  among  the  first  to  raise  the  cry  for  i^ort  ser- 
mons, and  devotional  exercises  by  the  minute.  Until  we  see  similar 
brevity  in  the  time  devoted  to  business,  to  recreation,  to  meetings  for 
carnal  pleasure,  we  will  not  believe  either  in  the  consistency  or  the 
sincenty  of  those  who  would  reduce  the  public  worship  of  God  to  the 
smaUest  possible  limits. 

Is  the  message  of  Gk>d  to  men  the  only  subject  that  can  be  crushed 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  minutes  ?  Upon  any  transitory  branch 
of  politics  hours  of  discussion  are  not  thought  wasted.  Is  the  way  of 
U£e  less  comprehensive  or  less  important  than  the  current  questions  of 
national  politics  ?  Is  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  or  the  communion  of 
the  spirit  with  God  in  His  Word,  less  interesting  than  a  speech,  a  few 
songs,  or  a  theatrical  entertainment  ?  The  secret  of  the  matter  lies 
in  &e  £EU}t,  that  the  former  is  opposed  to,  while  the  latter  is  in  har- 
mony with,  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 

Will  any  rational  man  say  that  one,  two,  or  three  hours  may  be 
requisite  for  the  discussion  of  some  philosophical  principle,  or  the  ex- 
positiou  of  some  natural  law,  while  half-an-hour,  or,  at  most,  thirty- 
five  minutes,  is  quite  sufficient  for  expounding  and  applying  the  su- 
blime and  mysterious  doctrines  of  grace  ?  The  idea  is  preposterous. 
If  eternity,  with  all  the  additional  Hght  of  the  upper  sanctuary,  will 
never  exhaust  the  themes  of  the  gospel,  is  the  herald  of  the  cross — 
the  commissioned  ambassador  of  Christ — ^to  be  bound  down  to  a  few 
fieeting  moments  in  proclaiming  the  word  and  will  of  the  living  God  ? 
Is  it  not  a  mockery  of  God  and  men  to  deal  thus  with  the  questions 
of  life  and  death — ^with  the  present  privileges  and  eternal  interests  of 
gospel  hearers  ?  The  men  of  the  world  and  the  votaries  of  pleasure 
iviU  have  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  special  objects,  so  also 
must  the  Church  and  the  gospel  ministry  have  a  due  proportion  of 
time  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  not  becoming  the  house 
of  Gkxi,  nor  in  keeping  with  subjects  of  eternal  moment,  for  either 
ministers  or  people  to  be  pulling  out  watches,  as  if  God  were  being 
served  by  the  minute,  and  as  if  there  was  anxiety  lest  He  should  get 
more  time  than  was  due.  All  such  habits  have  sprung  from  mere 
conventional  ideas,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  that  reverence 
which  is  due  to  the  God  of  the  sanctuary. 

There  are  some  who  would  limit  the  time  of  public  worship  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  congregation.  The  church  is  too  hot  in  summer, 
and  too  cold  in  winter,  for  long  sermons.  But  the  heat  could  be  miti- 
gated by  proper  ventilation,  and  the  cold  removed  by  proper  appli- 
ances. .  Ought  not,  therefore,  physical  inconveniences  to  yield  to  the 
proper  observance  of  moral  and  spiritual  duties  ?     It  seems  to  be  no 
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less  than  a  sin  of  omission  to  neglect  the  means  which  the  Gt)d  of  pro- 
vidence has  provided  for  rendering  our  churches  suitable  for  His  pubhc 
worship  at  all  seasons,  so  that  none  may  receive  bodily  injury,  or  be 
deprived  of  soul  provision. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  protracted  sermons,  much  less  for  long 
prayers;  but  we  protest  against  the  modem  restrictions  which  many, 
with  self-constituted  authority,  would  impose  upon  the  worship  of  God. 
The  want  of  spiritual  appetite,  and  reluctance  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  the  service  of  God,  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  such  restric- 
tions emanate.  Full  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  Uiere  is  little 
longing  after  the  bread  of  life.  Were  gospel  hearers  earnest  in  their 
preparation  for  public  worship,  and  found,  like  the  Psalmist,  waiting 
to  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak  unto  His  people,  there  would 
be  no  desire  to  bring  the  sermon  within  the  limits  of  half  an  hoar,  or 
to  restrict  the  whole  service  of  the  Sabbath  to  ninety  minut4»,  as  is 
now  done  in  some  fashionable  churches.  In  most  cases  there  is 
prayer  for  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit;  but  such  petitions 
are  little  else  than  a  mockery  in  those  who  would  not  sit  with  com- 
posure, should  the  minister,  through  the  enlargement  of  the  Spirit, 
exceed  thirty-five  minutes  in  the  delivery  of  his  discourse.  By  such 
things  the  Spirit  is  grieved  and  quenched,  while  the  hungering  and 
thirsting  children  of  Qod  are  deprived  of  that  full  provision  which  the 
Master  of  assemblies  has  made  for  His  own  house.  It  is  alike  dis- 
honouring to  GM  and  to  His  commissioned  servants  to  expect  the 
prayerful  preparation  of  a  discourse  that  must  be  cut  short,  however 
momentous  the  theme,  when  the  conventional  minutes  are  exhausted. 
The  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  requires  that  we  ''  spend  the  whole 
time  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  God's  worship,  except  so 
much  as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and  mercy." 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  private  exercises  are  more  important 
than  those  which  are  public,  the  balance  of  due  proportion  must  be 
kept  up  between  them.  But  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  and  the  ex- 
perience of  God's  saints  give  the  preponderance  to  the  exercises  of  the 
sanctuary.  ^^  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the 
dwellings  of  Jacob.''  If  the  worshippers  know  anything  of  the  spirit 
of  their  Lord,  they  will  do  so  also.  If  David  could  say  that  a  day  in 
the  courts  of  the  Lord  was  better  than  a  thousand,  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  shortest  services  should  be  most  prized  by  any  who 
profess  to  worship  David's  Gkxl. 

We  have  known  the  question  put  by  a  lady,  coming  to  reside  in  a 
provincial  town,  "  Where  would  she  get  the  shortest  sermon  V"  Her 
choice  of  a  minister  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  answer;  and, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  frankly  expressed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  not  a  few  determine  their  ecclesiastical  choice  by  her  standard. 
There  are,  besides,  ministers  who  so  pander  to  the  clamour  for  short 
sermons,  that  the  entire  arrangements  of  a  neighbourhood,  in  regard 
to  the  hours  of  public  worship,  are  thrown  into  confusion.  Among 
all  the  schemes  in  order  to  gain  popularity,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
contemptible,  as  it  restricts  the  service  of  God  to  please  the  taste  of 
men,  while  indirectly  implying  that  neither  the  heads  nor  the  hewts 
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of  professed  worshippers  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  messages  of 
redeeming  mercy. 

Christian  prudence,  regulated  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case,  is  the  best  guide  in  applying  the  apostolic  injunction,  '*  Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order/'  Stereotyed  forms  and  mea- 
sures are  next  to  formality.  To  preach  or  pray  by  the  minute  is  little 
more  than  mechanical  devotion.  As  each  Sabbath  comes  with  a 
special  message,  and  may  be  the  last  to  some  gospel  hearer,  it  becomes 
the  herald  of  the  cross  to  furnish  that  message,  although  he  may  ex- 
ceed the  tolerated  limits  of  modem  taste.  In  the  time  requisite,  as 
well  as  in  the  message  propounded,  the  minister  can  have  no  master 
but  Christ — no  dictation  in  the  matter  of  duty  but  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  ringing  of  a  bell,  in  order  to  measure  the 
length  of  a  prayer,  and  the  complaints  of  restless  hearers  in  reference 
to  the  length  of  a  sermon,  are  impertinencies  which  ought  to  have  no 
place  among  sincere  and  spiritual  worshippers.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  Christ  or  His  Apostles  being  guided  in  their  work  by  any  such  in- 
ventions or  influen(^es.  With  them,  and  with  every  genuine  ambassa^ 
dor,  the  fleeting  moments  of  time  are  forgotten  whUe  dealing  with  the 
realities  of  eternity.  In  regard  to  long  or  short  sermons,  we  must  be 
guided  by  subjects  and  circumstances;  but  we  repudiate  all  such  con- 
ventional limits  as  are  set  by  newspaper  writers  and  fieustidious  hearers. 
The  matters  of  the  ministerial  embassy  are  too  weighty  to  be  regu- 
lated, either  in  mode  or  measure,  by  the  flippant  dictum  of  popular 
opinion. 
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CATHEDRAL. 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  years  since  we  first  visited  the  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
We  remember  well  with  what  feelings  of  admiration  the  stately  fabric 
was  then  traversed.  There  was  no  insensibility  to  the  grandeur  of  its 
massy  pillars — the  majesty  of  its  lofty  roof — and  the  sombre  light 
reflected  firom  its  elevated  windows.  There  seemed  about  the  entire 
building  a  stately  magnificence ;  but  such  as  had  a  tinge  of  the  dark 
ages,  rather  than  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  modem  sanctuary.  But 
it  was  neither  the  architectural  beauty,  nor  the  magnitude  of  the 
building,  that  chiefly  attracted  attention.  We  saw  in  these  the  former 
strength  of  Popery.  We  beheld  its  stones  and  its  buildings  as  the 
symbols  of  a  crushing  superstition — ^the  monument  of  a  soul-destroying 
idolatry,  which,  happily,  had  vanished  before  the  word  of  troth  at  the 
Beformation  era.  The  Cathedral,  purged  of  its  images,  deserted  by 
its  priests,  and  denuded  of  its  Popidi  decorations  and  ritual  services, 
seemed  a  signal  trophy  of  the  Beformation.  The  pulpit,  pews,  and 
galleries,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  shape  of  the  building,  designed 
for  the  altar,  communion-table,  confessioniJ,  and  other  appendages  of 
an  idolatrous  temple;  but  their  presence  told  of  tlie  triumph  of  Pres- 
bytery, and  proclaimed  the  fact  that  the  stately  building  was  no 
longer  for  show,  but  for  worship. 
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At  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  Cathedral  was  bat  little  visited 
except  by  ordinary  Sabbath  worshippers.  Some  of  the  adjoining'  duun- 
bers  were  still  the  resting-place  of  ue  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  idea  of 
restoring  it  to  former  glory  had  not  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind 
To  ns,  at  least,  all  its  glory  lay  in  the  £act,  that  where  Popeiy  had 
revelled  for  ages,  the  Qod  of  Zion  had  established  His  simple  Pres- 
byterian worship, — ^where  mass  had  so  long  been  said,  and  where  clonds 
of  incense  had  ascended  for  centuries,  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer 
was  heard  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  In  its  Presbyterian  transforma- 
tion, it  seemed  a  much  nobler  monument  to  Knox  than  the  lofky 
pillar  in  the  Necropolis,  from  which  the  great  Reformer  is  repre- 
sented as  looking  down  in  triumph  upon  the  desolate  shrine  of  Pop- 
ish idolatry. 

But  a  sad  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  change, 
not  of  progress,  as  some  would  affirm,  but  a  change  of  principle,  and 
a  perversion  of  taste,  which  is  rapidly  carrying  all  ranks  back  to  Rome. 
We  are  beginning  now  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
and  the  endowment  of  Popish  schools  and  colleges.  ^^  Educate  the 
priests,  and  they  will  become  loyal  to  the  throne  of  Britain" — *^  Give 
the  rights  of  citisens  to  Papists,  and  you  will  disarm  their  enmity," — 
were  the  maxims  of  liberalism.  The  priests  have  been  educated  at 
the  public  expense,  and  their  followers  enfiwichised;  but  where  is  the 
loyalty  of  the  former,  or  the  moral  emancipation  of  the  latter.  The 
only  fruits  yet  visible  are  Papal  aggressions,  in  the  restoration  of  an 
obsolete  hierarchy,  and  the  erection  of  idolatrous  shrines  throughout 
tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

This  b  dangerous  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberty — ^yea,  to  the 
well-being  of  Hie  Church  and  Nation.     But  the  chief  danger  is  not 
from  without,  but  within.     There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  longing  after 
ritualistic  and  sensuous  worship,  and,  on  the  other,  the  restoration  of 
Popish  symbols.     By  a  gradual  process,  the  bulwarks  of  the  Reforma- 
tion are  being  removed,  while  Popish  elements  are  creeping  in  with 
alarming  focUity.     In  nothing  is  the  change  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  in  the  transforming  process  now  in  operation  in  the  Glasgow 
Cathedral.     About  the  period  of  our  first  visit,  the  clearing-out  process 
had  commenced,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  the  building  might  be  seen. 
Then,  in  order  not  to  ofiend  the  taste  of  antiquarians,  its  architectural 
breaches  must  be  repaired.     Latterly  its  gallery  disappears,  and  now 
its  windows  must  be  glazed  anew,  not  for  the  admission  of  light,  or 
the  exclusion  of  air,  but  for  the  restoration   of  Popish  symbols. 
Towards  the  general  renovation  of  the  Cathedral,  Government  has 
contributed  liberal  grants  out  of  the  public  treasury,  while  private 
donations  are  furnishing  the  special  objects  of  Popish  idolatry.     The 
opportunity  of  gratifying  &mily  pride  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  draw 
out  personal  liberality,  as  the  donor  remains  associated  with   the 
symbol  which  he  has  presented.     The  crest  of  the  frunily,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  name,  are  equally  prominent  with  the  s<hcaUed  pictures 
of  the  Virgin,  of  the  Apostles,  and  even  of  the  Saviour.     Thus  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  new  importation  of  modem  saints  as  soon  as 
the  Church  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  canonize  them. 
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Hftving  heard,  through  the  press,  of  some  fresh  importations  of 
idolatry  from  Gontinentid  Popish  workshops,  we  had  the  curiosity  to 
visit  anew  this  place  of  former  interest  We  shall  simply  note  a  few 
things  which  we  saw,  and  state  the  feelings  which  were  awakened  by 
the  contrast  with  our  former  visit.  The  day  was  dark  and  dreary;  but 
we  were  told  by  the  porter  that  it  was  the  very  best  which  could 
have  been  selected  for  visiting  the  paintings.  Strange,  indeed,  that 
everything  Popish  takes  advantage  of  the  darkness,  whether  physical 
or  moral.  The  light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  gospel  are  alike  tinged 
through  a  Popish  medium. 

On  entering  the  transept  or  portico,  the  first  thing  that  attracted 
attention  was  the  groups  of  figures  in  the  great  western  window.  We 
shall  not  attempt  a  minute  description,  but  simply  indicate  some  of 
the  scenes  which  they  are  intended  to  embody.  The  first  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Lord  passing  by  Moses  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  when 
the  law  was  recorded  a  second  time  on  the  two  tables  of  stone, — ^Ex. 
xxziv.  5-9.  Could  there  be  greater  impiety  than  this  reference  to 
the  moral  law,  while  in  the  act  of  setting  it  aside  by  attempting  to 
give  a  ^'similitude"  of  the  Lawgiver?  Next  to  this  we  have  the 
priests  bearing  the  ark  through  &e  Jordan, — Joshua,  iii.  17.  Then 
Solomon  blessing  the  people, — 1  Kings,  viii.  14.  Then  the  Hebrew 
captives  hanging  their  harps  on  the  willows, — ^Psalm  cxxxviL  1,  2. 
Then  Isaac  blessing  Jacob, — G«n.  xxviii.  1-3.  Then  we  have 
Abraham^s  servant  presenting  the  ear-rings  and  bracelets  to  Rebekah, 
with  several  others,  which  we  need  not  wait  to  specify. 

Turning  to  the  north  side,  the  Madonna,  or  Virgin  and  Child,  take 
the  precedence,  accompanied  with  the  promise  made  to  the  patriarch, 
^^  In  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'' 
Then  we  have  several  figures  designed  to  represent  the  Saviour, 
holding  strips  of  parchment,  with  the  invitation,  ''  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  resf 
Then  we  have  the  good  Samaritan  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  man 
who  fell  among  thieves.  Several  of  the  other  pictures  on  this  side 
we  could  not  comprehend,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  reference  to  some  passages  of  Scripture. 

Upon  the  left-hand  entrance  to  the  body  of  the  Cathedral,  there  is 
anotner  group  representing  the  Prophets — Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Malachi.  We  need  not  say  that  the  pictures  are  merely 
imaginary,  and  furnish  no  intellectual  traits  by  which  one  could  be 
distinguished  from  another.  Passing  by  several,  among  whom  are 
figures  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  in  most  fantastic  dresses,  we 
come  to  the  Popish  embodiment  of  the  Apostles.  Peter  is  represented 
with  a  grey  head  and  beard,  cut  short  Andrew,  with  a  flowing  beard 
and  a  fold  of  white  cloth  around  his  head,  which  gives  him  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  woman.  The  design  is  evidently  taken  from  the  cowl 
of  a  Popish  monk.  James  the  less  is  drawn  with  the  countenance  of 
a  beautiful  lady,  adorned  with  flowing  ringlets.  Thaddeus  appears 
with  the  shaven  crown  of  a  monk.  Simon  the  Apostle  with  red  hair 
and  very  rough  appearance.  Matthew,  in  the  attitude  of  reading,  with 
a  shaven  crown,  and  monkish  tuft  on  the  forehead.     The  latter  is  not 
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known  in  nature.  Wherever  the  head  is  bald  on  the  crown  and  sides, 
the  front  hair  is  entirely  gone.  Paul  with  his  parchment,  but  destitnte 
of  the  features  of  a  Jew.  James  the  greater  with  a  wig  and  beaixL 
Philip  with  red  hair  and  short  beard.  Bartholomew  with  a  fold  of 
white  cloth  over  the  head,  and  flowing  beard.  Thomas  and  Bamabas 
have  their  special  peculiarities,  but  nothing  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  in 
their  features.  We  need  not  say  that  these  pictures  are  more  than 
fanciful;  they  are  exquisitely  Popish,  designed  to  familiarise  the  minda 
of  Protestants  with  the  several  leading  orders  of  Popish  eoclesiastics. 
Their  originals  are  neither  to  be  found  in  authentic  portraits  of  the 
twelve,  nor  even  in  the  ideal  or  historical  traits  of  their  persons  or 
characters.  Several  pictures  in  this  compartment  are  false  to  oriental 
facts  and  habits.  There  are  some  with  yellow  slippers,  and  Bome 
with  crimson;  while  others  are  blue,  with  green  ribbons  as  ties.  The 
same  diversity  appears  in  their  garments,  many  of  which  indicate  the 
scarlet  and  purple  of  ^^  the  Mother  of  Harlots.'' 

On  the  south  side,  within  the  portion  set  apart  for  worship,  there  is 
a  representation  of  the  final  judgment,  illustrative  of  the  servants 
giving  account  of  their  talents.  On  one  side  is  a  figure  with  the  oHve 
leaf;  on  the  other,  one  holding  a  dart;  while  the  unprofitable  servant  is 
represented  with  a  spade  burying  his  talent  in  the  earth.  Several  of 
the  designs  seem  childish  in  the  extreme,  and  utterly  fail  to  impii»B 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  solemnised  feelings,  such  as  the  simple 
reading  of  the  Scripture  record  is  calculated  to  produce.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  impious  than  such  an  attempt  to  represent  the  final 
judgment  ?  Side  by  side  with  this,  we  have  the  return  of  the  prodi- 
gal, in  which  a  huge  swine  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  picture ; 
but  the  designer  seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  in  order  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  his  portion  of  goods — ^the  spending  of  his  fortune  in  a  strange 
country  by  riotous  living — the  feeding  of  swine,  and  a  return,  after 
long  absence,  to  his  father — ^the  son  must  have  arrived  at  maturity, — 
whereas  he  is  drawn  in  the  picture  as  but  a  youth  without  a  beard, 
while  his  father  is  much  taller,  and  drawn  with  all  the  majesty  of  age; 
nay  more,  with  the  shaven  crown  and  tuft  of  a  monk.  In  the  same 
compartment,  there  is  a  most  offensive  picture  of  the  Saviour  at  the 
well  conversing  with  the  woman.  The  dress  of  the  latter  is  gorgeous, 
though  scanty;  while  the  expression  given  to  the  Saviour  and  the 
attitude  are  alike  revolting.  Even  on  the  ground  of  taste,  there  are 
grave  objections  to  many  of  these  pictures ;  but  how  much  more  when 
we  see  their  design  in  familiarising  the  minds  of  Protestants  with  the 
symbols  of  Popery. 

But  of  all  those  noticed,  the  choice  figures  are  kept  for  the  gloomy 
crypt  beneath.  There  we  have  the  somewhat  revolting  picture  of  the 
Baptist,  wrapped  in  his  hairy  mantle,  which  is  too  limited  to  cover  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  body.  But  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
sight  of  the  Baptist  are  soon  overcome  by  the  almost  naked  figure  of 
Jesus,  'in  which  all  the  wounds,  even  to  that  in  His  side,  are  made  to 
appear  to  the  spectator.  There  is  the  design  of  a  crown,  but  in  reality 
something  resembling  the  front  of  a  yellow  bonnet  turned  up.  Be- 
neath is  the  inscription,  **  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  much- admired  pain  tings  of  the  Cathedral 
windows.  We  have  dealt  with  them  just  as  freely  as  we  would  do 
with  other  paintings,  because  we  deny  ihst  there  is  anything  sacred 
about  them.  They  are,  one  and  all,  Popish  designs,  with  sacred 
names  appended ;  but  this  does  not  mal:e  them  sacred,  any  more  than 
the  calling  of  the  Egyptian  calf  of  Aaron  by  the  name  of  the  gods  of 
Israel  made  it  sacred.  Besides,  we  have  some  of  them  erected  to  the 
memory  of  persons  recently  deceased.  In  some  the  crest  of  the  donor 
is  freely  intermingled  with  the  cross.  Others  are  simply  erected  in 
honour  of  departed  relations.  The  donors  have  not  forgotten,  in  most 
cases,  to  inscribe  their  names  on  their  gifts,  so  that  by  and  bye  another 
generation  may  take  them  for  saints,  although  some  of  them  would 
scarcely  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  while  yet  living.  From  the 
progress  already  made,  we  may  anticipate  what  the  next  ten  or  twenty 
years  will  effect.  There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  windows  are  all 
filled  up,  there  will  be  symbolical  furnishings  required,  affording  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  future  liberality. 

The  amazdng  thing  is,  that  a  Presbyterian  minister  should  give  any 
countenance  to  such  decorations,  or  that  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
should  sit  under  the  shadow  of  Popish  symbols.  But  not  only  has  there 
been  silent  acquiescence  on  the  part  of"  the  minister  of  the  Cathedral 
congregation,  but  actual  service  at  the  inauguration  of  some  of  the  win- 
dows already  referred  to.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Glasgow  Presbytery 
should  have  been  so  long  silent  in  regard  to  a  matter  so  deeply  affecting 
the  interests  of  Protestantism.  We  doubt  not  that  multitudes  wiQ 
resort  to  this  decorated  church  who  would  not  otherwise  be  attracted 
by  the  ministrations  of  Dr  Robertson ;  but  this  only  increases  the 
danger.  There  are  not  wanting  evidences  that  the  multitude  are 
longing  after  a  sensuous  worship.  The  rising  wave  of  superstition 
will  soon  submerge  all  remaining  opposition  to  ritual  forms  and  ob- 
servances. Notwithstanding  all  the  din  about  the  progress  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  subtle  meshes  of  the  web  of  Popery  are 
being  drawn  around  our  institutions,  social  and  ecclesiastical.  If  our 
Western  Metropolis — ^wbose  motto  has  been,  *^Let  Glasgow  flourish  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,'' — ^is  found  leading  the  van  in  the  restora- 
tbn  of  Popish  symbols,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  how  soon  the 
moral  leprosy  shidl  spread  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  former  times, 
the  testimony  of  Dissenters  would  have  cried  down  such  innovations ; 
but  now  a  fidse  charity  is  constraining  a  fatal  silence.  Anything  like 
a  godly  jealousy  for  the  soundness  of  doctrine  and  purity  of  worship 
seems  gone.  Public  opinion  and  fashion  rule  every  question,  social 
and  ecclesiastical.  Even  now  the  question  of  the  Psalmist  is  applic- 
able :  ^^  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do?'' 
The  multitude  are  mad  upon  their  idols.  The  future  of  Scotland  may 
be  read  in  the  history  of  covenant-breaking  Israel,  who  were  taught, 
amidst  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  the  folly  and  danger  of  bowing  down  to 
idols. 

When  we  contemplate  the  Glasgow  Cathedral  exhibiting  the  pride 
of  the  Popish  workshops  of  Munich,  and  when  we  find  a  similar  class 
of  glass-decorators  springing  up  at  home,  we  may  well  ask,  with  the 
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astonished  Prophet,  '^0  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these 
things?"  But  we  do  not  need,  like  Daniel,  to  look  down  the  stream 
of  time  through  centuries  to  see  the  resnlts  of  a  retom  to  Popery.  We 
have  that  set  before  ns  in  the  whole  history  of  the  dark  ages — in  the 
records  of  our  own  country  prior  to  the  Beformation  era— and  in  the 
moral  and  social  despotisms  ci  Italy  and  the  Popish  ooimtries  of 
Europe  in  our  own  day.  Our  Christianity  can  no  more  cope  with 
Popery,  cherished  within  the  Church,  than  could  the  Christianity 
planted  by  the  Apostles;  neither  can  our  liberty  resist  that  moral 
denpotism  which  has  so  long  enthralled  the  world.  Popery  carries 
within  its  bosom  the  sting  of  Divine  judgment.  To  be  in  any  way 
partakers  in  tiie  guilt  of  "the  mystery  of  iniquity"  ensures  the 
threatened  plagues.  Even  were  there  no  judgments  from  without, 
the  consummation  of  iniquity  in  the  bosom  of  the  Papacy  brings 
with  it  the  infliction  of  moral  and  social  destruction.  The  Papacy 
has  ever  been,  and  will  ever  be,  the  executioner  of  judgment  upon 
a{)ostate  churches  and  nations. 


VINDICATION  OP  THE  FIRST  BECEDERS  FOR  NOT  RETURNING 
.  TO  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  1734 .♦ 

The  secession  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  1733  has 
been  vindicated  and  improved  by  the  friends  of  truth,  almost  without 
excepUcm,  in  every  section  of  the  Chdrch.  Those  who  desira  a  revival 
of  the  great  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Reformation,  and  those 
who  are  content  with  a  lower  standard  of  reUgious  profeission,  have 
agreed  in  this,  that  the  Testimony  of  the  ^^  Associate  Presbytery"  was 
a  necessary  and  £uthful  appearance  in  behalf  of  injured  troth,  and 
against  the  prevailing  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  times.  All  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period,  are  aware  that  the  fiUhers 
of  the  Secession  were  deeply  attached  to  the  principles  of  ihe  Church  of 
Scotland;  that  their  sole  object  was  her  refonnation,  not  her  desUuc- 
tion ;  and  that  they  resorted  to  the  extreme  step  of  separating  from 
her  judicatories  only  after  being  judicially  prohibited  from  testifying 
against  the  sinful  and  unconstitutional  courses  they  were  pursuing. 
They  had  no  desire  for  a  permanent  separation.  By  their  secession, 
they  hoped  to  accomplish  without  the  Church  what  they  had  fiuled 
to  do  in  a  way  of  communion ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  their  anxiety  to 
preserve  her  peace  and  unity,  they  delayed  for  three  years  adopting 
any  measures  for  extending  their  position  in  the  country.  The  hasty 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  church  courts  against  the  ^'four 
brethren''  were  followed  by  a  storm  of  feeling  in  the  public  mind  on 
their  behalf  accompanied  with  pressing  calls  for  a  dispensation  of 
gospel  ordinances;  and  if  they  had  been  the  ambitious  schisnoLatics 
they  have  been  represented,  more  propitious  and  inviting  circumstances 
for  establishing  themselves  as  a  party  could  hardly  have  been  desired. 

*  Thia  TindicaiioD  has  been  rendered  necessary  in  conseqnence  of  tlie  miBrepre- 
flentations  by  Dr  Hetherington  in  bis  **  History  of  die  Chmncb  of  Scotland.*' 
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This  interval  a£Ebrded  ti^e  leaders  of  the  Church  due  tune  for  reflection, 
but  they  fiuled  to  embrace  it.  They  had  tried  in  vain  to  crush  the 
seceasion  movement,  and  now  they  nought  to  subvert  it  by  a  deceptive 
and  temporising  policy.  The  Gkner^  Assembly,  which  met  in  the 
month  01  May,  1734,  set  about  the  work  of  reformation.  The  act  of 
1730,  prohibiting  the  recording  of  protests  and  dissents,  and  the  still 
more  obnoxious  act  of  1732,  anent  the  planting  of  vacant  parishes, 
were  repealed.  The  act  of  1733  was  dedared  to  impose  no  restraint 
on  ministerial  freedom;  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  was  instructed 
to  repone  Mr  Erskine  and  his  brethren  in  their  respective  charges ; 
and,  as  a  crowning  aot,  steps  were  taken  lor  moving  the  legislaiture 
for  the  removal  of  the  fundamental  grievance — ^lay  patronage.  By 
these  measures,  the  Assembly  evidently  calculated  on  redeeming  their 
populari^,  and  effectually  checking  the  secession ;  and  the  few  good 
aea  who  remained  among  them  as  fondly  believed  they  had  removed 
the  grounds  of  it,  and  ensured  the  immediate  return  of  their  brethren 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 

The  path  of  duty  to  the  seceding  ministers  at  this  time  was  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  trial.  On  Sie  one  hand  were  the  interests  of 
truth,  on  the  other  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  If  they  aban- 
doned their  position  and  testimony,  and  returned  simpliciter  to  the 
Church,  there  was  ground  to  fear  that  it  would  more  firmly  rivet 
the  yoke  of  oppresaon  imder  which  the  Christian  people  were  groaning, 
and  bring  a  just  stigma  on  their  own  conduct.  They  therefore  re- 
solved, as  they  had  been  shut  up,  in  providence,  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, not  to  be  driven  or  seduced  from  it  by  appearances  for  reality. 
They  watched  the  Assembly's  proceedings  with  intense  interest ;  they 
GCNrdially  admitted  the  great  exertions  of  the  evangelical  party  in 
the  way  of  reformation ;  they  most  anxiously  considered  how  far  their 
public  testimony  had  been  affected  by  them ;  and  they  would  have 
hailed  them  with  delight  as  instalments  of  reform,  if  there  had  been 
ground  for  believing  them  the  bona  fide  acts  of  the  Assembly,  or  as 
affiordiog  security  against  a  repetition  of  the  evils  complained  of  as 
soon  as  the  danger  was  past  But  the  seceders  by  this  time  had 
learned  from  experience  Uie  true  character  of  the  men  who  ruled 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  the  re- 
formatory measures  were  purely  the  result  of  popular  pressure,  and 
a  dread  of  driving  others  into  the  ranks  of  the  Secession.  This  was 
no  unfounded  jealousy.  It  was  expressly  admitted  by  the  Assembly 
itself;  and  subsequent  writers  in  the  moderate  interest  have  been  candid 
enough  to  maintain  that  it  was  never  intended  to  carry  these  acts  into 
practice.  The  acts  of  1730  and  1732  were,  as  we  have  said,  repealed 
— ^nct,  indeed,  because  they  were  wrong  and  unconstitutional,  but  be- 
cause they  had  been  enacted  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  declaration 
that  the  act  of  1733  laid  no  restraint  on  ministerial  freedom,  was  a  vir- 
tual confirmation  of  the  law — ^the  immediate  cause  of  the  secession.  In 
particular,  the  act  for  reponing  the  seceding  ministers  was  avowedly 
to  avoid  *^  the  lamentaUe  consequences  that  have  followed,  and  may 
yet  follow,  upon  the  separation  of  Mr  Erskine,' '  &c. ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  expressly  prohibiting  the  inferior  courts  from  pronouncing 
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any  judgment  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedingB  which  led  to  that 
separation.  As  for  the  resolution  in  respect  of  patronage,  nothing 
conld  have  been  more  dishonest  and  hypocriticaL  While  deolaring  it 
to  be  ^^  a  principle  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  no  nunister  shall  be 
intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation,' ' 
and  enjoining  Presbyteries  to  respect  it,  the  Assembly  itself  as  onifonnly 
set  the  law  at  defiance  by  enforcing  the  opposite  principle.  ^*  If  the 
defenders  of  patronage,''  says  Sir  Henry  Moncrien  WeUwood,  ^  con- 
curred in  this  enactment  against  it,  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  they 
could  have  intended  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  concession  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  without  any  view  to  its  influence  on  their  decisions." 

The  four  brethren  having  frequently  met,  says  Gib,  to  consider 
what  was  their  duty  in  the  present  juncture,  they  published  (in  1735) 
their  reasons  for  not  acceding  to  the  judicatories  of  the  EstaUished 
Church,  the  design  of  which  they  express  in  the  following  terms : — 
*^  Since  the  Lord,  in  his  adorable  providence,  permitted  the  judicatories 
to  thrust  us  out  at  a  time  when  a  course  of  defection  was  carried  on 
with  a  high  hand,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary,  for  the  vindication  of 
our  present  conduct,  to  inquire  if  the  Assembly  of  1734  have  at  least 
so  far  removed  the  grounds  of  our  secession,  that  we  may,  in  a  con- 
sistency with  the  testimony  we  have  emitted,  accede  unto  the  judi- 
catories of  the  Church,  and  join  in  ministerial  communion  with  them." 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that  though  they  owned  some  part  of 
the  grounds  of  their  secession  to  be  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
foresaid  acts  1730  and  1732,  yet  they  found  the  prindpal  grounds 
of  it  remaining  unremoved,  yea,  rather  aggravated,  by  ^e  Assembly 
of  1734. 

The  resolution  come  to  by  the  seceding  ministers  at  this  time  was 
attended  with  important  results,  both  to  themselves  and  the  Chureh 
at  large.  It  brought  out  the  true  character  of  the  Assembly's  pro- 
ceedmgs,  and  disclosed  the  motives  which  prompted  its  conciliatory 
measures.  It  tested  the  sincerity  of  the  evangelical  minority  in  res- 
pect of  principle,  and  how  far  the  seceders  might  depend  on  their 
countenance  and  support ;  and  it  afforded  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  deciding  whether  they  would  have  gospel  ordinances  under  the 
banner  of  a  testimony  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  or  under  the 
shadows  of  a  cold  aod  spiritless  Erastianism.  Deeply  chagrined  at 
having  given  way  to  popular  feeling,  the  moderate  majority  now 
determined  to  retrace  their  steps,  and,  at  all  hazards,  to  assert  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  Church.  They  denounced  the  secession  as 
an  unwarrantable  schism,  threatened  the  separating  brethren  with  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  censures,  ultimately  inflicted  them,  and,  with 
seemingly  increased  delight,  overruled  the  decisions  of  the  subordinate 
courts  of  the  Chureh,  and  intruded  hirelings  into  the  sacred  office  of 
the  ministry.  Nor  were  these  unscrupulous  leaders  the  only  parties 
whose  choler  was  moved  by  the  reasons  of  non-accession.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  a  respectable  minority  favourable  to  reformation, 
who,  though  they  did  not  secede  themselves,  supported  the  seceders 
in  seeking  the  removal  of  the  abounding  clamant  evils.  Of  these, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Willison  of  Dundee,  and  Mr  Currie  of  Kinglassie,  were 
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the  type.    In  a  sennon  preached  by  Mr  Gurrie  in  the  Tolbooth 
Church,  Edinburgh,  he  bore  this  testimony  to  them, — "  Though  they 
should  suffer  suspension,  deposition,  imprisonment,  banishment,  head- 
ing, or  hanging,  I  am  convinced  in  my  conscience  they  suffer  for  a 
good  cause,  and  the  Lord  will  own  and  honour  them  for  it*''     Without 
attempting  to  account  for  it,  we  must  state  the  fact,  that  Mr  Currie 
not  only  soon  deserted  them,  but  became  their  accuser  and  bitter 
opponent     Putting  conscience  and  the  cause  of  Christ  aside,  he  ac- 
cepted the  honour  of  men  instead  of  the  honour  which  cometh  finom 
above.    He  accompanied  the  little  band  of  faithful  ministers  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  then  assisted  to  hurl  them  over.     Hired  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  write  them  down,  he  published  an  "  Essay  on  Se- 
paration''— a  work  composed  of  garbled  extracts,  glaring  inconsistencies 
and  misrepresentations,  now  almost  unknown,  and  saved  from  oblivion 
only  by  the  circumstance  that  they  voted  him  sixty  pounds  for  his 
trouble.     Of  Mr  Willison  we  would  speak  with  more  respect.     His 
reputation  as  an  earnest  gospel  minister,  and  the  piety  and  orthodoxy 
which  pervade  bis  writings,  save  his  character,  as  a  public  man,  from 
that  castigation  which  it  otherwise  deserves.     A  sentimental  and 
childish  r^ard  for  \he peace  of  ^^  Mother  Church,"  in  place  of  a  faithful 
condemnation  of  her  errors  and  gross  backslidings  from  reformation 
attainments,  was  his  ruling  principle.     In  his  ^^  Impartial  Testimony," 
he  admits  the  evils  the  seceders  complained  of,  censures  them  in 
terms  equally  strong ;  but  he  shrunk  from  joining  in  a  public  protest 
against  them.    His  ^^  Testimony"  was  an  attempt  to  walk  the  unde- 
fined and  dangerous  road  that  lies  between  truth  and  error,  duty  and 
expediency;  and,  like  all  who  have  entered  on  that  forbidden  path,  he 
made  shipwreck  of  a  good  profession,  and,  if  he  did  not  deny  the  faith, 
he  abetted  and  countenanced  those  who  were  running  in  that  down- 
ward course. 

It  was  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry,  in  1 735,  whether  the  seceding 
ministers  did  right  or  wrong  in  revising  to  return  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church  by  the  door  which  the  Assembly  of  the  preceding  year 
had  opened  for  them.  But  we  had  imagined  that  subsequent  events 
had  long  ago  settled  the  question — ^that  tiie  dark  reign  of  moderatism 
for  nearly  a  century,  and,  under  its  shade,  the  propagation  of  numerous 
doctrinal  errors,  and  the  settling  of  gospel  ministers  literally  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  had  proved  their  wisdom,  their  disinterested  love 
of  the  truth,  a^  well  as  their  consistency,  by  the  course  they  adopted. 
We  had  flattered  ourselves  that  men  of  almost  all  shades  of  opinion 
had  accorded  to  the  seceders  of  1733  the  honour  of  preserving  the 
purity  of  Divine  truth,  promoting  the  revival  of  personiui  religion,  and 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  land,  at  a  time  when  spiritual 
Christianity  had  almost  become  extinct  in  the  National  Church, — that 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  history  was,  that  the  influence  of  secession 
preaching,  &c.,  and  the  writings  of  some  of  its  distinguished  ministers, 
were  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  correcting  public  morals,  and 
promoting  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
took  place  within  her  pale.  All  this,  however,  is  pure  flction  and 
delusion — ^the  result  of  ignorance  and  a  weak,  selfish  complacency. 
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The  seceders,  sofiir  from  being  the  fiiendsof  the  Chmch  of  SooUand, 
wexe  her  worst  enemies*  They  were  treated  with  meeknea,  brotherly 
love,  and  forbearance,  by  the  oourts  of  the  Church,  for  which  they 
retained  eharp  invectives  mid  bitter  reproaches.  They  were  ambitious 
agitators,  and  took  their  stand  upon  their  honour,  falsely  so  called,  as 
much  as  on  their  love  for  truth.  In  short,  if  a  certain  modem  writer 
18  to  be  credited,  the  secession  of  1733  was  a  most  imwarrantable, 
groundless,  and  mischievous  proceeding ;  a  deep  injury  on  the  Churdi 
at  the  time ;  an  event  which  originated  and  inflicted  a  train  of  evils 
which  Scotland  deplores  to  the  present  hour.  We  refer  to  the  ^*  Hw- 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,''  by  Dr  Hetherington,  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Free  Church  CoUege  of  Glasgow. 
In  that  work  the  following  passages  occur : —  [1734] 

'*  There  seemed  now  do  real  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  seceding  brethren  into 
the  oommanion  of  the  Church.  Bat  they  had  taken  their  groand,  and  felt  so  &r 
boand  in  honoor  to  maintain  it."— 7th  Ed.  yol.  ii.  p.  SOO. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pernicious  and  sinful  coarse  of  procedure,  so 
perseveringly  followed  by  the  church  courts,  was  the  direct  occasion  of  the  secession ; 
yet  it  is  as  plain  that  it  might  have  been  averted,  had  not  the  pride  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  compelled  them  to  use  towards  each  other  langvage  of  sinfbl  and  irritating 
asperity.  And  without  any  wish  to  stain  the  memories  of  the  Efskines,  whom  we 
deeply  revere  as  emineDtly  evaagelicsi  divines,  it  mnst  be  said,  that  they  indulged 
in  applying  terms  of  bitter  reproach  aad  angiy  vituperation  against  the  CIrarcfa, 
which  DO  trsataent  could  have  justified,  much  less  that  forbearance  which  they 
experienced  both  in  the  actions  and  in  the  writings  of  their  opponents.  .... 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  fathers  of  the  secession  could  have  foieseen 
what  course  would  be  followed  by  their  suooessors  in  later  times — could  have  an- 
ticipated the  deadly  warfare  that  would  be  waged  against  the  very  exisience  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  they  revered  and  loved — they  would  not  have  taken  a 
single  step  in  the  path  that  has  led  to  such  a  strange  and  disastrous  issue.  Both 
the  Church,  and  those  who  seceded  from  her  communion,  sinned,  when  they  per- 
mitted human  pride  and  wrath  to  fill  their  hearts,  and  overcloud  their  better  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  generations  are  suffering,  and  may  yet  more  deeply 
suffer,  from  the  baneful  consequences  of  their  guilty  conduct/' — Ibid,  p.  305,  306. 

These  passages  contain  a  heavy  charge  against  the  seceders — a 
charge  deeply  affecting  their  characters  as  individuals,  as  well  as  in 
their  associated  capacity.  Their  sincerity  in  their  public  profession 
is  called  iu  question ;  they  are  accused  of  a  bitterness  of  spirit  which 
no  treatment  could  justify,  and  that  in  return  for  brotherly  love  and 
forbearance ;  with  having  hearts  full  of  pride  and  wrath ;  and,  as  a 
climax  to  this  libel  of  moral  crimes,  they  are  found  guilty  of  the 
accumulated  mischief  of  succeeding  ages.  On  reading  this  part  of  Dr 
Hetherington's  ^^  History,"  we  were  perfectly  confounded,  and  could 
scarcely  credit  our  senses.  We  felt  as  if  we  had  never  read  the 
ecclesisBtical  history  of  Scotland  befere,  and  were  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  character  and  proceedings  of  the  founders  oi  the  Recession. 
We  turned  to  the  author's  notes  for  his  authority  for  such  extraordi- 
nary statementa,  but  there  were  none ;  and,  being  truly  anxious  to 
know  the  truth,  we  applied  to  himself  but  silence  was  the  refdy.  In 
our  consternation,  we  once  more  turned  over  the  musty  leaves  of  a 
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hundred  years,  with  a  view  to  discover  what  we  had  missed  so  long, 
but  all  was  blank.  The  tmth  is,  this  part  of  Dr  Hetiierington's 
^*  History ''  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  it  is  a  pare  misrepresentation  of 
the  events  and  charaoterB  of  the  period ;  it  is  a  gratnitoos  slander  on 
the  &thers  of  the  Secession ;  and  we  here  give  it  the  most  nnqoalified 
contradiction.  We  have  oitener  than  once  read  the  public  papers  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery.  We  have  consulted  the  most,  n  not  all 
the  papers  published  by  its  members  individually,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded we  know  as  much,  if  not  a  great  deal  more,  of  what  they  said 
and  did  otherwise  than  this  rev.  historian  can  possibly  do ;  and  we 
have  found  nothing  to  warrant,  in  the  least  degree,  hu  accusations. 
We  have  found  precisely  the  reverse.  We  now  i^peal  to  their  As- 
sembly speeches  and  protests,  where  warmth  of  feeling  might  have 
been  expected ;  to  their  first  and  second  testimonies ;  to  their  contro- 
versial papers,  published  discourses,  and  other  writings,  all  of  which 
are  still  accessible  to  the  public ;  and  we  invito  Dr  H.  to  point  out 
even  a  single  sentence,  reflecting  on  the  ministers  or  courts  of  the 
Church,  not  founded  on  some  of  Uieir  acts  or  proceedings  at  variance 
with  the  public  profession,  standards,  or  constitution.  Nay  more; 
we  call  on  him  to  refer  to  any  set  of  controversial  |)apers  manifesting 
an  equal  degree  of  candour.  Christian  magnanimity,  and  dignified 
courtesy.  But  Dr  Hetherington  is  not  satisfied  witii  a  simple  con- 
demnation of  the  seceders :  like  the  moderates  of  their  own  dav,  he 
denies  them  the  liberty  of  self-defence.  Their  bad  spirit,  he  declares, 
was  such,  that  no  treatment  which  could  have  been  inflicted  on  them 
could  ever  have  justified  I  This  is  a  strong  statement,  and  smells 
rankly  of  the  doctrine  of  absolutism.  We  always  understood  it  to  be 
a  Bible  principle,  as  well  as  a  law  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that 
forbearance  has  its  limits — ^that  despotism,  whether  in  the  Churoh  or 
in  the  State,  may  be  lawfully  resisted.  But,  according  to  Dr  H.,  there 
is  no  such  thing,  natural  or  revealed.  The  judicatories  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  repeatedly  screened  the  authors  of  gross  doctrinal 
errors;  they  bad  gagged,  and  judicially  prohibited,  members  of 
churoh  courts  from  entering  complaints ;  they  had  enforced  the  pa- 
tronage law  with  greater  severity  than  had  ever  been  done  by  the 
civil  power,  and  broken  down  all  presbyterial  rule.  For  protesting 
•gainst  these  things — that  sinful  and  unconstitutional  course, — for 
defending  the  truth  of  God's  Word  and  the  standards  of  the  Churoh, 
according  to  their  ordination  vows,"^Mr  Erskine  and  his  brethren  were 
censured,  loosed  from  their  charges,  deposed,  and  cast  out  of  the  Churoh, 
so  far  as  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  could  do  it.  The  ruling 
principle  of  the  leaden  of  the  Church,  in  the  language  of  Dr  Hether- 
ington himself,  was,  *^  One  more  act  of  firmness,  one  bold  stroke  more, 
and  the  victory  is  our  own ; "  another  screw  of  the  thumbs,  or  another 
wedge  into  the  boot,  and  the  rebel  must  submit.  Such,  then,  is  a 
sample  of  the  meekness,  forbearance,  and  brotherly  love,  which  the 
seceding  ministers  repaid  with  invectives  and  bitter  reproach. 

Bnt  to  be  in  earnest  with  this  author,  whose  work  we  have  under 
review,  we  feel  compelled  to  state,  that  the  accusations  complained 
of  are  BO  thoroughly  unfounded,  contradictory,  and  at  variance  with 
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all  respectable  aathorities,  and  with  what  we  know  to  be  true,  as 
hardly  to  merit  a  refutation.  Even  sappoBuig  the  case  had  been  other- 
wise— granting  that  the  Seoeders  had  been  gulty  of  making  strong  and 
bitter  speeches,  and  of  writing  as  severely, — who  could  have  blamed 
them  ?  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  what  they  were  contending  for — 
simply  on  behalf  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  church  of 
which  they  were  ministers, — and  who  were  their  opponents  and  op- 
pressors— brethren  in  the  ministry,  equally  bound  by  the  same  solemn 
ties, — and  will  it  still  be  maintained  that  they  were  not  warranted  to 
employ  sharpness  of  speech  ?  On  similar  grounds  have  the  memories 
of  Knox,  Melville,  and  other  Beformers,  been  blackened  by  modem 
writers,  for  their  staunch  and  determined  opposition  to  the  errors  and 
temporising  policy  which  prevailed  in  the  Church  in  their  times. 

fieferring  generally  to  this  portion  of  Dr  Hetherington's  *'  History," 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  what  the  author  would  be  at.  In 
speaking  of  the  first  decisions  of  the  Commission,  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Erskine  and  his  brethren,  he  says,  '^  The  fatal  deed  was  done  which 
Scotland  to  this  hour  deplores,  and  by  which  the  welfiire  of  tiie 
National  Church,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself  in  the  land,  sus- 
tained a  grievous  and  almost  irreparable  injury  (p.  298), — ^that  the 
secession  ^^  was  caused  by  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  procedure  of  the 
Church  courts"  (p.  299), — and  sums  up  by  characterizing  the  proceed- 
ing as  a  ^^  heartless  and  destructive  wrong  perpetrated  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  their  treatment  of  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  his  friends"  (p.  300). 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  seceders  refuse  to  drop  their  protest,  act 
unfaithfully  to  truth,  and  convict  themselves  as  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  than  he  measures  out  to  them  an  unqualified  condemna- 
tion— makes  no  allowance  for  their  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  but 
heaps  on  them  the  accumulated  gmlt  and  consequent  sufferings  of  a 
century.  The  idea  is  that  of  the  heathen,  who  first  deify  their  victims 
and  then  sacrifice  them.  We  are  not  told  what  those  baneful  conse- 
quences have  been  which  Scotland  has  so  long  deplored,  which  Br 
Hetherington,  as  a  candid  historian,  was  bound  to  do,  and  it  is  not 
our  business  here  to  inquire.  Looking  back,  however,  over  the  inter- 
vening period,  we  can  point  to  results  which  flowed  from  the  original 
seceders,  which  Scotland  has  not  deplored.  What  do  we  find  in  the 
secession  of  1733?  Four  ministers  struggling  to  stem  a  mighty 
current  of  defection  in  the  National  Church,  cheerfully  relinquishing 
every  worldly  advantage,  in  order  to  raise  the  banner  of  truth  without 
her  pale — the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  faithful  and  pious  class 
throughout  the  country,  and  dispensmg  to  them  the  pure  ordinances  of 
the  gospel.  Look  at  the  Secession  at  an  after  period,  and  we  shall 
find  it  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  carrying  the  gospel 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  contributing  her 
thousands  to  send  forth  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  foreign  lands ;  while 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Erastian  establishment  was  judicially  con- 
demning missions  to  the  heathen  world,  as  interfering  with  the  ways  of 
Providence,  and  encouraging  theatricals  and  play-houses  for  the  edifi- 
'  cation  of  her  ministers  and  people  at  home.  The  seceders  unfurled  of 
new  the  banner  for  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,  which,  in  a  former 
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age,  saved  the  Gfaarch  and  the  civil  and  religions  liberties  of  the 
country — the  only  practical  testimony  ever  raked  against  Popery  and 
Prelacy;  and  though  now  deserted  and  contemned  by  all  saving  our- 
selves, it  remains  the  grand  moral  bulwark  of  the  nation  to  this  day. 

We  readily  concede  to  Dr  Hetherington,  that  if  the  fathers  of  the 
Secession  were  to  rise  at  this  day,  they  would  deeply  deplore  the  con- 
duct of  their  degenerate  sons;  but  is  the  Secession  to  be  condemned  on 
that  ground  ?  Are  the  Erskines,  Moncrieffs,  &c.,  to  be  found  charge- 
able with  all  the  unfaithfulness  and  the  sins  of  which  their  descend- 
ants have  been  guilty  ?  On  the  same  principle,  the  Israelites,  who 
left  Egypt,  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  accumulated  sins  of  idolatry, 
infidelity,  and  bloodshed,  committed  by  that  people  down  through  all 
subsequent  ages,  and  even  Christianity  itself  with  all  the  errors  and 
corruptions  which  have  been  engrafted  on  it  during  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years  ?  The  idea  is  ridiculous  I  Who  can  tell,  says  Solomon, 
whether  his  son  will  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool.  The  best  and  purest 
designs  of  men  have  been  subverted  and  perverted  by  those  who  have 
come  after  them.  Present  duty  is  the  Bible  rule ;  and  if  that  principle 
shall  ever  cease  to  guide  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  all  action  and 
reformation  are  at  an  end.  If  we  were  disposed  here  to  press  the 
argumentum  ad  hominum,  we  might  ask  our  author  whether  he  would 
venture  to  affirm  that  even  his  own  denomination  will  preserve  the 
pristine  purity  of  1843  for  a  century  to  come.  We  think  he  would 
not.  Already  the  clouds  are  thickening  and  troubling  her  horizon ; 
and  it  will  require  wisdom  and  prudence,  of  a  kind  very  different  from 
that  manifested  in  his  History,  to  save  her  from  the  gathering  storm. 

Meanwhile  we  feel  deeply  aggrieved  by  this  wanton  and  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  feithers  of  the  Secession.  As  their  only  legitimate  des- 
cendants, we  are  bound  to  repel  it.  We  feel  it  all  the  more  as  coming 
from  a  professed  Presbyterian;  and  we  again  call  on  Dr  Hetherington 
to  retract  or  substantiate  his  accusations.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
warn  our  readers  from  basing  their  opinions  on  a  work  containing  such 
reckless  and  groundless  statements  as  those  we  complain  of. 


THE  ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  PROPERTY 

CASE  IN  AMERICA. 

From  the  Associate  Presbyterian — ^the  able  and  efficient  denomina- 
tional magazine  of  our  brethren  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  North 
America — ^we  find  that  our  friends  there,  who  refused  to  unite  with 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  on  the  unsatisfactory  basis  formerly 
adverted  to  by  us,  have  been  deprived  of  their  church  property  by  the 
majority,  and  been  compelled,  like  ourselves,  to  seek  redress  from  the 
legal  tribunals  of  the  country.  As  already  mentioned  in  our  pages, 
the  essential  circumstances  attending  the  disruption  of  the  Associate 
Synod  were  almost  identical  with  our  own  late  disruption.  There,  as 
with  ourselves,  a  faithful  minority  adhered  to  their  principles  in  the  midst 
of  many  discouragements,  while  the  majority,  loudly  and  vehemently 
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protesting  that  they  were  as  &ithfu1,  but  more  enlightened  and  chari- 
table Secedcrs  than  the  minority,  virtually  and  practically  abandoned 
these  principles.  The  conduct  of  the  unionists  very  soon  denied  what 
they  had  thus  affirmed  with  their  tongues,  and,  in  our  case  at  least, 
they  at  length  effectually  silenced  the  eloquence  of  their  lips  by  the 
still  more  impressive  and  unequivocal  eloquence  of  their  actions. 

In  our  own  disruption,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  those  among  the 
majority  who  were  theoretically  sincere  in  their  attachment  to  Secession 
principles,  very  soon  felt  they  had  rashly  thrust  themselves  into  a  fidae 
position,  and  that  their  expectations  of  advantage  had  met  with  some- 
thing  more  than  mere  disappointment.  They  did  so  undoubtedly,  in 
as  far  as  they  had  anticipations  of  seeing  Secession  principles  raised  to 
honour  by  the  course  adopted.  Alas !  these  principles,  instead  of  iindinfrt 
as  they  anticipated,  in  the  Free  Church,  a  mover's  house,  in  which 
they  would  be  nourished  and  cherished,  rather  found  a  grave,  in  which 
the  unionists  had  to  witness  their  interment,  amid  the  hearty  plaudits 
of  a  popular  assembly.  Moreover,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases, 
the  former  respect  of  quondam  Seceders  themselves  for  such  principles 
underwent  a  process  of  thorough  evaporation,  under  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  to  which  they  had  been  introduced  and  became  accus- 
tomed. It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  like  results  may  be  seen  flowing 
from  the  American  union, — ^yea,  that  those  who,  on  entering  that 
imion,  felt  really  dissatisfied  with  the  new  views  and  practices  which 
have  the  ascendancy  in  the  united  body,  will  ere  long  have  become 
their  warmest  advocates. 

The  facts  regarding  the  American  property  case,  as  laid  before  the 
Judges,  are  given  in  full  in  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Magaeine;  but 
our  space  does  not  admit  of  doing  more  than  giving  one  or  two  extracts. 
The  Judge  who  presided  refers  to  these  facts  in  the  following  words: — 

"  In  considering  tlio  foregoing  statemcDt,  two  principsil  facts  appear — Ist,  That 
the  property,  in  the  church  building  and  gronnd,  was  vested,  by  the  tiUo  papers, 
in  the  congregation,  and  not  in  the  church  at  large.  2d,  Tliat  the  act  of  iraion 
was  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  did  not  profess  to  meddle  with  church  property."' 

He  next  states  the  question  at  issue  in  these  terms, — 

"  The  written  agreement  and  payment  of  purchase  money,  vested  in  the  congre- 
gation tho  entire  equity,  and  fifty  odd  years*  possession,  both  by  limitation  of  time 
and  a  presamption  of  grant,  vested  in  it  the  legal  title.  The  deed  to  the  United 
Church  in  1859,  therefore,  amounts  to  nothing.  The  question  presented,  then,  is: 
What  effect  had  this  ecclesiabtcal  union  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  parties?'* 

In  the  deliverance,  after  adverting  to  a  number  of  decisions  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  by  Lord  Eldon  and  others,  he  introduces  the  decision 
in  the  Thurso  property  case  in  these  words, — 

"  The  strongest  case,  most  elaborately  considered,  and  almost  a  parallel  to  this, 
is  the  Thurso  Property  Case,  reported  in  tho  Original  Secession  Magazine  for  Jana- 
ary,  1860,  pnblished  in  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  page  430.  The  decision  was  delivered 
by  Lord  Wood,  in  the  second  division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  made  by  foar 
Jndgos.  Tlic  question  grew  out  of  the  onion  in  1852  between  the  'Free  Chnrch 
of  Scotland*  and  the  '  Synod  of  United  Onginal  Seceders.* 

"  The  ABSOcialo  body,   known  as  the   '  Synod  of  Unit^   Original  Scccdcre,' 
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divi(i<Ml  upon  tbc  roBoluUon  of  union  with  tbo  Free  Charch — tbirty-two  voting  for 
it,  and  ihirij-one  against  it, — tbo  latter  protesting  and  withdrawing,  and  declaring 
tbemBelves  to  be  tbe  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders. 

"  In  consoqueDce  of  ibis,  tbe  congregation  of  United  Original  Seceders  at  Tburso 
divided ;  the  pastor  and  mnjority  going  into  tbe  union,  and  retaining  possession  of 
the  Church  property,  and  tbe  minority  adhering  to  the  protesting  minority  of  the 
Synod.  Tbe  title  of  the  property  was  to  the  Managers  and  Trustees  for  the  said 
Associate  congregation  of  Thurso,  in  connection  with  tbe  General  Associate  Synod 
of  Edinbm^b,  and  under  the  ministerial  inspection  of  the  now  deceased  Bev.  Bobert 
Dowie,  late  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  bis  suocossors  in  office,  for  tbe  time  being, 
in  connection  with  the  said  General  Synod,*  No  dispute  existed  as  to  tbe  identity 
of  tbe  congregation  and  Synod,  which,  at  tbe  time  of  tbo  onion,  bad  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  tbe  United  Original  Seceders.  The  ojunion  of  tbe  Court  sustains 
the  title  of  tbe  aohebiho  iumohitt  on  a  number  of  grounds,  founded  primarily  on 
the  principle  that  the  adhering  party  to  tbe  original  principles  of  tbe  trust  cannot 
be  ousted  by  any  act  of  church  government  deviating  from  those  principles.  The 
deciaioQ  further  holds,  that  tbe  fact  of  adherence  throws  the  onus  on  tbe  non- 
adhering  party,  though  in  tbe  mfyority.  The  majority  had  contended,  that  *  when 
it  could  not  be  shown  that  tbo  miyority  in  uniting,  any  more  than  that  the  minority  in 
resisting  union,  were  departing  from  any  such  principle  or  precept,  tbe  bw  would 
not  disregard,  but  would  recognise  tlie  resolution  of  the  majority  as  decisive  of  tbe 
right  to  the  feudal  property,  held  in  trust  for  tbe  oougregation.'  But  tbe  Court 
held,  upon  the  authority  of  Craigie  o.  Marshall,  and  in  principle,  that  an  adhering 
party,  migority  or  minority,  standing  where  it  had  ever  stood,  and  taking  no  steps, 
would  not,  by  tbe  action  of  another  party,  be  placed  in  a  dilemma  of  being  com- 
pelled to  concur  in  tbe  union,  or  bound  to  show  that  there  was  a  positive  adverse- 
ness  between  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Secession  and  those  of  the  Free  Chnroh. 
That  the  standing  party  was  not  bound  to  risk  the  loss  of  property  by  taking  a  step 
into  another  relation,  which  might  be  doubtful — ^tbat  they  bad  a  right  to  stand 
upon  their  own  separate  DiSTiircr  and  pbculiar  oroanizatioh  ahd  hams  as  a  sect, 
as  indicating  their  pescuuar  opuiioks,  histoby,  cuabactteb,  and  tbbtimoht.  Tbe 
opinion  then  proceeds  to  show,  as  an  additional  ground  merely,  tbe  difibrenco 
between  some  of  the  tenets  of  tbe  Secession  and  tbe  Free  Church." 

After  a  very  elaborate  and  clear  rehearsal  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  judgment  is  passed  in  favour  of  the  protesting  minority,  the  Judge 
sums  np  as  follows: — 

"  What,  then,  was  the  effect  of  tbe  union  upon  tbo  Associate  cburob,  as  it  stood 
in  1803,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  grant  to  Unity  congregation  of  tbe  property  in  question, 
and  afterwards  ?  It  brought  this  church  into  connection,  and  amalgamated  it  with 
an  element  (tbe  Beformed  Presbytery)  against  which  it  bad  strongly  testified  as 
dissenting  from  the  true  Secession  faith,  and  which  bad  not  retracted  its  charge 
against  tbe  Associate  church  of  a  violation  of  its  covenant  oaths,  and  of  belying 
tbe  fiuth,  and  amalgamated  it  with  that  portion  of  the  Associate  church  which 
went  into  tbe  union  of  1782,  and  against  which  it  testified  as  departing  from  tbe 
tme  Secession  faith  and  being  in  the  wrong  course.  It  brought  it  into  connection, 
and  amalgamated  it  with  the  Associate  Beformed  Chureb,  which  was  formed  by 
tbe  union  of  these  two  elements,  and  against  which,  as  a  new  body,  it  also  testified. 
It  merged  the  Associate  cburob  into  a  new  cburob,  under  a  new  name,  depriving 
it  thus  of  its  identity  in  name  and  distinct  existence,  whereby  its  origin,  its  efforts 
in  tbe  cause  of  Divine  truth,  and  its  peculiar  character  became  lost,  aud  were 
buried  beneath  tbe  foundation  of  a  new  Buperstructurc.    It  relaxed  ibc  rigid  dis- 
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dpUne  of  the  Anociate  chnroh  by  the  provision  for  torhmmce,  adopted  as  a  god- 
diiion  of  odiod.  And,  finallj,  it  deprived  it  of  those  acts  and  testimouies  vhich 
were  its  pecoUar  standards,  disiingnisbing  it  (ram  other  members  of  the  Fitsr 
byterian  family. 

"  Now,  all  this  may  liave  been  light  and  wise  for  anght  wa  know,  and  no  doabt 
was  oonscientioosly  acqaiesoed  in  by  those  who  went  into  the  onion.  Bat  that  is 
not  the  qnestion  here.  The  question  here  is  one  simply  of  vact,  not  of  propriety— 
whether  there  has  been  a  substantial  yielding  up,  in  the  act  of  union,  of  these 
DisnMCT  features  in  hamb,  tbsbts,  and  locanrT  of  the  Associate  church,  as  chs- 
raoterized  its  members  as  a  peculiar  people,  and  were  the  objects  of  the  tmst  estate, 
for  the  advance  of  which  the  trust  was  declared.  For  if  it  be  decided  that  the 
church  property  follows  that  portion  of  this  congregation  which  went  into  the 
union,  and  if  the  union  is,  in  foot,  a  yielding  up  of  some  of  the  principles  of  doc- 
trine and  government,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  trust  was  created,  then  those 
who  have  refosed  to  go  into  the  union  must  either  follow  the  property  into  tbe 
union,  in  order  to  preserve  their  rights  of  property,  or  by  staying  out,  in  obedience 
to  their  conscientious  convicUons  of  duty,  lose  these  rights  of  property.  This 
presents  the  simple  question — whether  they  must  violate  their  consdenees  to 
preserve  their  property. 

"  The  law  answers  this  with  an  emphatic — ^No  I  The  trust  was  not  made  ior 
the  chnreh  at  laige,  but  for  this  particular  congregation.  The  church  had  no 
hand  in  creating  it  Those  who  were  the  immediate  parties  to  it,  established  it 
to  advance  the  principles  of  laith  and  church  government  then  existing.  Those 
who  hold  to  these  principles  are  the  persons  who  have  the  civil  right.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  chnroh  government^  by  any  change  it  may  make  in  these  principles, 
to  draw  the  trust  after  it^  if  those  interested  in  it  do  not  choose  to  follow ;  sad 
those  who  do  follow,  even  though  a  majority,  cannot  draw  after  them  those  who 
choose  to  stand  where  they  ever  stood;  for  with  them  it  is  a  standing  stili  for  con- 
science sake. 

"  Whether,  in  so  standing,  the  minority  of  this  congregation  did  so  from  conscicD- 
tious  convictions  of  doty,  or  from  baser  motives,  as  alleged  by  the  respondents,  we 
cannot  decide.  That  must  be  referred  to  their  Maker,  who  will  judge  them  of  their 
consdenoe.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  have  a  (ground,  in  the  departure  of  the  church 
from  them,  upon  which  they  may  conscientiously  stand,  if  they  will,  and  say  they 
will  stand  where  they  always  stood — '  resolved  (in  the  language  of  the  ordination 
vows)  through  grace  to  endeavour  faithfulness  in  adhering  to  the  testimony  main- 
tained by  the  Lord's  witnesses  for  these  Beformation  principles  we  profess,  in  coo- 
tending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  in  attending  to  a]l 
these  duties  which  the  Lord  has  eiy'oined  upon  us,  and  which  we  in  tbis  church 
aro  by  toese,  our  oovsnaht  engagements,  bound  to  perform.'  It  is  true  the  church 
may,  by  her  government,  and  in  the  progress  of  her  attainments,  change  her  tenets, 
and  cut  them  off  by  her  discipline,  if  they  refuse  to  follow ;  but  she  cannot,  by  such 
change,  alter  the  terms  on  which  the  trust  in  the  title  was  created,  without  their 
consent ;  and  in  cutting  them  loose  from  her,  for  their  adherence  to  the  old  tenets, 
she  also  cuts  loose  the  property  from  her  control. 

''  For  these  reasons,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  minority  of  this  congregation  were 
not  bound  to  go  into  the  union,  and  that  the  acts  of  the  chnroh  government,  and  of 
a  m^ority  of  the  congregation,  were  not  competent  to  carry  the  property  into  the 
union  with  them ;  that,  by  these  acts,  the  churoh  relation  on  wUch  the  right  ol 
property  was  formed,  was  changed,  and  the  minority  who  chose  to  stand  fast  and 
adhere  to  that  relation,  as  it  before  existed,  were  led  the  rightful  owners,  and,  as 
such,  aro  entitled  to  regain  possession. 
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'*  For  tbe  benefit  of  thoee  interestedi  we  have  written  more  at  large  than  might 
be  needful  for  the  judicial  mind.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  case  is  pat,  not  on  the 
want  of  power  or  propriety  in  the  chnrches  to  efiect  the  ecclesiastical  union,  but 
npon  their  incompetency  by  such  act  to  change  the  relation  upon  which  the  trust 
or  ciYil  right  depends.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  the  nature  of  this  relation,  of  the 
Associate  church  to  the  trust,  requires  us  to  speak  from  the  stand-point  of  that 
church  in  1803,  when  the  trust  arose,  and  to  view  the  opposite  element  of  union 
in  1858  (the  Associate  Reformed],  as  shb  did." 

It  reflects  no  little  credit  on  the  impartiality  and  assiduitj  of  legal 
tribunals  to  see  so  much  pains  bestowed  on  an  intricate  and  uninviting 
case,  where  the  interests  of  but  a  few  uninfiuential  parties  were  con- 
cerned. It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  when  the  protection  and  authority 
of  the  law  are  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  weak.  When  its  decisions 
are  given  in  favour  of  great  and  powerful  litigants,  judgments  may 
no  doubt  be  as  sound  and  impartial;  but  the  majesty  and  honour  of 
legal  tribunals  are  never  seen  to  so  much  advantage  as  when  protect- 
ing the  weak,  and  compelling  the  mightieBt  in  the  land  to  bow  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  meanest  subject. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  referred  to  by  the  Judge, 
that  the  decision  in  the  Thurso  case  has  been  of  great  service  to  our 
American  brethren.  It  and  the  Unity  case  in  America  appear  to 
have  been  analogous,  so  far  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  original  title 
to  the  property  and  the  essential  circumstances  attending  the  unions. 
The  judicial  decisions  in  each  case  have  also  been  characterized  by  a 
wonderfully  distinct  perception  of  the  substantial  departures  in  doctrine 
and  practice  from  the  original  tenets,  a  correct  application  of  sound 
legal  principles,  and  a  clear  and  convincing  decision  in  favour  of  those 
adhering  to  their  former  position.  The  determining  question  in  both 
suits  has  been,  Which  party  adhered  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  church  with  which  the  congregation  was  connected  at  the  time 
the  church  property  was  acquired  ? 

These  legal  decisions  as  to  the  church  properties  are  likely  to  sub- 
serve important  ends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  They  will  show 
those  who  are  bent  on  change,  and  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  c«f 
principle  for  the  acquisition  of  outward  strength  and  popularity,  that 
they  expose  themselves  to  a  kind  of  sacrifice  that  is  not  so  palatable — 
the  loss  of  wordly  property.  They  will  see  that  if  they  would  glory 
in  ignoring  the  scriptural  land-marks  which  their  fathers  have  set  up, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  forfeiting  right  to 
the  properties  wMch  their  godly  progenitors  have  bequeathed  for  their 
maintenance. 

In  these  times  of  thirsting  after  earthly  glory  by  ecclesiastical  com- 
munities, .^ma^  unions  are  sought  after  and  longed  for,  not  so  much 
from  the  true  spirit  of  desire  after  unity  in  faith,  as  from  a  narrow 
estimate  of  the  value  of  truth,  and  an  aversion  to  contending  for  it — 
a  love  of  external  prosperity,  and  an  excessive  worldly  ambition. 
How  many  professedly  Christian  men,  and  even  ecclesiastical  leaders, 
are  found  weighing  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation  in  the  balance  of 
self-judged  human  interests  1  They  thus  unwittingly  place  God's 
infinite  wisdom  at  their  bar — practically  declare  that  His  will  has 
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been  too  fiilly  revealed,  and  assume  that  their  duty  as  public  witnesses 
has  only  reference  to  such  truths  as  are  necessary  for  salvation.  In 
other  words,  they  make  man's  supposed  benefit  their  chief  end  instead 
of  God's  glory,  and  take  worldly  wisdom  as  their  guide  instead  of  bow- 
ing to  His  revealed  will. 

Against  unions  advocated  on  such  principles,  this  and  similar  judg- 
ments will  prove  a  strong  barrier.  The  promoters  of  such  amalgama- 
tions will  require  to  count  the  cost  of  their  schemes,  and  be  prepared 
to  evince  their  sincerity  and  love  of  union,  by  the  active  exercise  of 
their  much -lauded  principle  of  charity,  in  being  willing  to  leave  their 
goods  and  gear  benind  them.  We  are  not  without  some  hope  that 
the  hazard  of  temporal  loss  may  damp  their  ardour.  Low  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  though  this  consideration  undoubtedly  is,  its  sway  may 
be  greater  and  more  generally  appreciated  than  liiat  of  professedly 
higher  motives. 

No  doubt  the  principle  on  which  the  decisions  proceed  might  prove 
a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  churches  prosecuting  a  work  of 
reformation,  and  making  advances  in  scriptural  attainments.  We 
fear,  however,  in  these  days,  that  this  difficulty  is  of  more  importance 
in  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  point  of  view.  Judging  from  a  re- 
trospect of  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  we  are  well  content  that 
her  further  attainments  should  be  purified  and  tried  in  the  fire  of 
worldly  sacrifice ;  for  where  the  spirit  of  reformation  is  genuine,  it 
will  easily  surmount  such  obstacles,  and  be  all  the  stronger  and  purer 
by  contending  with  the  bracing  winds  of  adversity. 

Since  the  £>regoing  was  in  type,  we  learn  that  the  Unity  ease  has 
been  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  where  we  trust  success  will  still 
attend  the  efforts  of  our  brethren,  and  the  present  decision  be  ulti- 
mately affirmed. 


LEGALIZED  FORMS  OF  PRAYER. 

There  are  certain  occasions  when  the  absurdity  of  liturgies  is  ren- 
dered transparent — ^when  their  legalized  and  absolute  use  becomes  an 
act  of  impiety.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  times  through  which  we  are 
passing.  Stereotyped  prayers,  whether  by  the  printer  or  the  minister, 
are  utterly  at  fault  in  times  of  sudden  transition.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  individuals  or  communities,  or 
to  the  current  of  public  events,  liturgies  are  utterly  imsuitable.  In 
an  age  like  the  present,  book-prayers  are  out  of  date  ere  a  single 
edition  of  the  liturgy  has  got  into  circulation.  At  best  they  can 
only  embrace  general  topics,  without  regard  to  the  aspects  of  Divine 
providence.  No  legalized  or  voluntarily  assumed  forms  of  prayer  can 
embody  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  or  give  suitable  expression  to  such 
desires  as  are  awakened  by  existing  circumstances.  They  may  be 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  a  legalized  religious  service ;  but  they 
are  not  suitable  for  the  standing  exercises  of  public  or  social  worship. 
How  humbling  the  position  of  the  minister  who  cannot  change  the 
form  of  devotion,  nor  add  a  new  petition,  until  a  special  order  is  issued 
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by  the  Queen  in  Council.  As  matters  stand,  in  relation  to  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer-book,  the  same  '^  prayers,  litanies,  and  collects,"  must  be 
repeated  at  the  legal  diets  of  public  worship,  although  the  subjects  of 
them  may  be  completely  changed,  until  altered  by  the  Privy  Council. 
The  names  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  &c.,  must  occupy  their 
wonted  place  until  authority  to  omit  a  departed  one  is  legally  issued. 
Thus,  we  presume,  multitudes  would  be  praying  for  Prince  Albert  on 
the  Sabbath  succeeding  his  death,  even  while  conscious  of  the  melan- 
choly hct.  Though  none  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  could  alter 
the  form  of  devotion,  or  intercede  in  reference  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  his  affliction  while  living,  the  usual  routine  must  be  ob- 
served though  he  was  dead.  The  name  could  not  be  omitted  without 
authority,  nor  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  introduced  until  an  order 
of  Council  should  be  issued.  Neither  could  there  be  any  supplica- 
tions for  the  bereaved  Queen,  or  her  fatherless  children,  such  as  were 
offered  throughout  the  land  by  ministers  not  trammelled  by  a  liturgy. 
How  sad  to  think,  that  even  yet  the  glowing  emotions  of  a  genuine 
sympathy  can  only  find  embodiment  in  set  forms  emanating  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  Privy  Council.* 

We  learn  from  the  London  Oazette^  that,  at  a  meeting  of  Council, 
held  on  the  6th  January,  a  further  order  was  issued  in  reference  to 
prayers  for  the  Boyal  Family,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Her  Majesty  was  ploAfied  this  day  in  Cooncil  to  declare  ber  royal  will  and 
pleasore,  that  in  all  Prayers,  Litanies,  and  Collects  for  the  Royal  Family,  the  words 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  be  inserted,  instead  of  the  words  Albert,  Prince  of 
Wales.' 

And  in  reference  to  Scotland, — 

"  It  is  ordered  by  Her  Migesiy  in  Conncil,  that  henceforth  every  minister  and 

*  This  16  snch  an  outrage  on  common  sense,  that  some  will  be  disposed  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  onr  statement  Bat  such  things  are  no  novelty  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Church.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  in  England  in  1688, 
fiUhougu  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  approved  of  the  Kevolution,  they  were  not 
only  obliged  by  law,  hut  actually  did  pray  for  King  James,  begging,  in  the  words 
of  the  Liturgy,  that  Qod  would  "  confound  the  devices  of  his  enemies.  A  still  more 
ridiculous  example  of  legalised  aud  stereotyped  prayers  is  on  record.  When  Prinoo 
George  of  Denmark,  her  Majesty *8  husband,  was  dead,  the  clergy  continued  as 
formerly  to  pray  for  issue  to  nor  Mi\je8ty,  till  that  clause  of  the  Liturgy  was  dis- 
charged by  an  order  of  Council.  In  1703,  there  was  a  fearful  storm  upon  a  Saturday, 
which  made  the  nation  of  Britain  tremble  before  Him  who  commands  the  tempest. 
The  Dissenting  ministers  everywhere  humbled  themselves  before  God,  and  bewailed 
the  sins  of  tho  nation  on  the  following  Sabbath.  But  the  English  clergy  could  not 
open  their  lips  in  public  devotion  on  the  subject,  until  a  meeting  of  bishops  was  h«Id 
some  time  aifter,  and  the  form  sanctioned  by  authority  was  printed  ana  dispersed 
through  the  nation.  So  late  as  the  marriage  of  onr  Queen,  an  Episcopalian  minister 
is  found  complaining,  through  the  pages  of  a  London  newspaper,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  auspicious  union  of  Queen  Victoria  with  Prince  Albert,  "  he  was  unable 
to  offer  up  the  prayers  of  his  people  to  Gkxl  that  the  union  might  be  blessed  to  the 
happiness  of  the  illustrious  parties,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire."  The  same 
anomaly  was  complained  of  by  another  Episcopalian  clergyman,  on  the  occasion 
when  an  atrocious  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Queen  by  the  maniac  Ox- 
ford. While  every  other  denomination  in  the  empire  could  and  did  spontanooosly 
offer  thanksgiving  for  her  preservation,  the  Church  of  FIncland — the  Queen's^  own 
Church,  of  which  she  is  the  acknowledged  head, — was  unable  to  express  its  gratitude 
till  commanded  to  do  so  by  the  Queen  herself.  For  other  cases  and  evidence  vide 
'*  Plea  of  Presbytery,"  pp.  239,  240. 
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preacber  in  SootlaDd  ahall,  in  his  respective  chnrch,  coogregmtioo,  or  assembly, 
pray,  in  express  words,  for  Her  Most  Sacred  Majesty  Qneen  Victoria,  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  tbe  memben  of  the  Boyal  Family." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  occasion  of  sad  bereavement,  so  sincerely 
mourned  by  an  entire  nation,  is  to  be  the  time  selected  by  Priyy 
Councillors  for  extending  tbe  prerogatives  of  our  Queen  in  spiritual 
matters  over  this  northern  kingdom.  Hitherto,  such  orders  have  been 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  owns  the  head- 
ship of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  Within  this  limit  it  was  quite  natural 
to  promulgate  an  order  dictating  both  the  matter  and  form  of  prayer. 
Legalized  prayers  must  emanate  from  the  fountain  of  supreme  authority. 
Wherever  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  is  recognized  over  all  things, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  it  is  but  natural  that  every  matter  should  be 
guided  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Throne,  however  much  it  may  dero- 
gate from  the  autiiority  of  the  King  of  kings.  But  it  is  something 
new  for  the  Presbyterian  Chiu'ch,  either  in  its  established  or  disestab- 
lished position,  to  receive  orders  of  this  kind  from  the  Queen  or  Privy 
Council.  The  power  assumed  is  such  as  might  impose  an  entire 
liturgy. 

Had  our  Presbyterian  fathers  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  tbe 
Court  in  matters  of  worship,  there  would  have  been  no  ejection  of 
godly  ministers  or  proscription  of  their  people ;  but  there  would  have 
been  the  destruction  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  All  that  the  martyrs 
and  confessors  endured  in  defence  of  truth  and  freedom  was  worse 
than  in  vain — yea,  an  unhallowed  and  needless  sacrifice — ^if  Presby- 
terians can  now  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Privy  Council  in  tbe 
matter  sndform  of  public  worship.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  case, 
since  the  Bevolution  settlement,  in  which  the  ruling  Sovereign  or 
Privy  Council  has  assumed  the  authority  indicated  by  the  recent 
order.  The  command  is  formal,  explicit,  and  universal.  ^*'It  is 
ordered  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council^  that  every  minister  and  preacher 
m  Scotland  shaU,  in  his  respective  churchy  congregation,  or  assembly, 
pray,  in  express  words,  for  Her  Most  Severed  Majesty  J*  The  act  is 
not  incidental,  but  deliberative.  The  order  is  strictiy  official — "  By 
Her  Majesty  in  Council."  It  is  comprehensive — ^*' Every  minister 
and  preacher  in  Scotiand."  It  is  universal  in  its  application  to  all 
meetinfi;s  for  worship—"  In  his  respective  church,  congregation,  or 
assembly."  It  fiimishes  an  explicit  form.  The  prayer  must  be  "in 
express  words."  It  stipulates  the  matter  of  prayer — "  For  Her  Most 
Sacred  Majesty." 

We  feel  constrained  to  protest  alike  against  the  authority  assumed, 
and  the  terms  indicated.  The  authority  exercised  is  a  violation  of 
the  Act  of  Security  and  Treaty  of  Union  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. In  the  Act  op  Security,  all  the  acts  confirming  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  were  rati- 
fied and  established,  "  to  continue,  without  any  alteration,  to  the  people 
of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  generations; "  and  it  was  further  declared, 
that  this  Act  of  Security,  "with  the  estabushment  therein  con- 
tained, shall  be  held  and  observed  in  all  time  coming  as  A  fundamental 

AND   essential   CONDITION   OF   ANY   TREATY   OR  UNION  tO  be  COnchtdcd 
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hetwixt  the  two  kingdoms^  without  ant  alteration  thereof,  or 

DEROGATION  THERETO,  IN  ANY  SORT,  FOR  EYER. 

It  wonld  be  impossihle  to  employ  tenns  more  explicit,  or  to  use 
langaa^  more  expressiYe  of  the  absolute  spiritual  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  within  her  own  sphere.  The  Confession  of 
Faith,  embracing  the  form  of  church  government,  defines  explicitly  the 
extent  of  that  sphere.  In  aU  matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government,  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Church  is  secured 
and  ratified.  To  this  Act  of  Security  the  Sovereign  and  the  united 
nations  are  solemnly  pledged.  To  this  Confession  of  Faith  and  form 
of  church  government  Presbyterian  ministers  are  solemnly  engaged  by 
their  ordination  vows.  According  to  the  Formula  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1711,  and 
still  in  use,  every  minister,  at  ordination,  must  promise,  ''^  notunth- 
standi:!^  whatsoever  trouble  or  persecution  may  arise^^  that  he  ^' shall 
follow  no  divisive  course  from  the  present  established  worship  of  this 
Church."  There  is  no  room  here  for  an  order  of  worship^  even  from 
the  Queen  in  Council.  The  Formulas  of  other  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland  are  not  less  explicit ;  hence  we  infer  that  the  order  is  not 
only  uUra  vires  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  solemn  engagements  of  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
Scotland.  The  order  is  explicit  and  universal ;  but  the  laws  of  the 
Church  are  equally  explicit  in  regard  to  freedom  of  worship;  and 
these  laws  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  the  treaty  of  union  by  which  our 
Queen  rules  over  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  time  has  been  when  such  an  order,  in  matters  of  worship,  would 
have  roused  to  action  the  entire  population  of  Scotland.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  present  generation  of  ministers  shall  tamely 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Crown  in  the  worship  of  Gbd.  If  so, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  the  present  generation  will  see  greater 
stretches  of  regal  power  in  the  assimilation  of  worship  in  Scotland  to 
that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  we  object  to  the  **  express  words"  of  the  form  of  prayer  as  well 
as  the  exercise  of  authority  in  their  appointment.  Though  bound  by 
the  authority  of  God,  and  heartily  willing  to  "  pray  for  kings  and  all 
that  are  in  authority,"  we  claim  the  right  of  Christ's  ambassadors  to 
use  such  terms  as  the  Spirit  of  God  has  dictated  in  the  Word,  or  may 
dictate  in  the  acts  of  devotion.  The  words  "Most  Sacred  Majesty"  are 
not  such  as  we  can  apply  to  any  earthly  ruler  in  approaching  the 
eternal  throne.  We  are  aware  that  the  term  "  sacred"  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  inviolable.  The  term  is  thus  applied  to  laws, 
to  the  marriage  covenant,  and  other  things  of  that  nature.  But  the 
current  use  of  the  term  "sacred"  is  that  which  implies  consecration 
or  holiness,  and  is  usually  applied  to  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things. 
In  such  an  order,  we  would  expect  language  to  be  employed,  not  in 
the  last  meaning,  which  a  lexicon  would  give,  but  in  the  first  and 
most  natural  sense.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  the  language  is  em- 
ployed by  those  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Queen's  supremacy 
in  all  matters  civil  and  sacred;  hence  we  are  to  seek  the  meaning,  not 
in  lexicons,  but  in  the  current  use  of  the  phrase  as  employed  by  those 

3r 
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from  whom  it  emanates.  In  a  matter  of  worship,  if  in  any  case,  recti- 
tude demands  that  the  terms  employed  shall  be  taken  in  the  common 
acceptation,  and  not  in  some  other  or  secondary  sense,  that  may  be 
sustained  by  the  authority  of  jnrecise  definitions.  Were  the  term 
*^  sacred ''  unqualified,  we  think  the  views  here  expressed  would  be 
just  in  such  a  case  as  that  before  us ;  but  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  regarding  its  import  When  we  employ  the  terms  ^^  most  holy," 
^^most  wise,'*  ^^most  mighty,"  there  is  more  implied  than  holmes, 
wisdom,  or  power,  in  an  ordinary  degree ;  and  so,  likewise,  when  the 
term  ^^Most  Sacred  Miyesty  "  is  employed!,  there  is  more  embraced  than 
inviolability;  there  is,  we  apprehend,  conveyed  to  the  Church  the  idea 
of  consecration  or  investiture  with  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Viewing  the  matter  of  the  recent  Privy  Counci)  order  in  this  light, 
we  dare  not  but  speak  out  our  convictions  regarding  the  danger  to 
which  the  Church  is  being  subjected.  We  are  aware  that  even  to 
refer  to  a  matter  so  delicate,  at  such  a  time,  will  be  viewed  by  some  as 
mere  fault-finding.  But  such  time-serving  judgments  have  been  long 
known  to  those  who  lift  their  voice  in  the  d^ence  of  truth  and  liberty. 
The  recent  order  may  be  a  ^^  feeler,"  in  order  that  those  in  power  may 
know  how  much  the  churches  in  Scotland  will  bear.  Should  the  pie< 
sent  brief  liturgy  be  silently  accepted,  there  will  soon  be  found  other 
matters  requiring  to  be  incorporated  in  the  churches'  acts  of  worship. 

When  we  find  one  party  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  restoring 
Popish  symbols  to  the  most  prominent  of  her  places  of  worship,  and 
another  party  publicly  pleading  for  the  use  of  the  organ,  and  other 
parties  so  enamoured  with  the  English  Liturgy,  that  portions  of  it  are 
transferred  to  their  stereotyed  prayers,  and  others  who  embody  the 
spirit  of  the  '^burial  service"  in  their  prayers  at  funerals,  thiaact, 
coming  at  such  a  tune  from  the  very  highest  seat  of  authority,  is  cer- 
tainly  alarming. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  hitherto  the  religious  press  has  not  so 
much  as  noticed  the  act  of  Coimcil  referred  to.  '  From  the  courts  of 
the  Church  no  certain  sound  has  yet  been  heard.  Surely  our  men  of 
might  have  lost  their  hands,  otherwise  there  would  long  ere  now  have 
been  heard  a  protest  from  Presbyterian  Scotland,  such  as  the  Privy 
Council  would  not  have  disregarded.  Should  this  order  awaken  no 
complaint  and  remonstrance,  we  tremble  for  the  fiiture  of  our  country. 
Should  Presbyterian  Scotland  silently  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Erastian 
bondage,  not  only  shall  ^^Ichabod"  be  written  on  her  sanctuaries, 
but  the  chains  of  Erastian  bondage  will  be  seen  on  the  necks  of  her 
free-bom  sons  in  matters  of  worship,  as  they  have  already  been  ren- 
dered visible  in  matters  of  government 


God  overrulbb  Satan's  dbvtcvs  for  good,  and  bits  in  the  Drvil*8  CorN- 
ciL. — God,  who  is  the  saint^s  true  friend,  sits  in  the  Devil's  oooncil,  and  orer 
rules  prooeedings  there  to  the  saint's  advantage.  He  suffers  the  Deril  to  aonoy 
the  Christian  with  temptations  to  blasphemy,  atheism ;  and  by  these,  together  with 
the  troubles  of  spirit  they  produce,  the  soul  is  driven  to  duty — is  humoled  in  the 
sense  of  these  horrid  appantions  in  its  imaginations,  and  secured  from  abundance 
of  formality  and  pride,  which  otherwise  God  saw  invading  him. — OumaU. 
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Critial  ipifftias- 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Newlands,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Sonth  United 
fteebyterian  Gharoh,  Perth;  with  a  Prefaioiy  Sketch  of  his  life  and  Character, 
by  the  Be?.  John  liarob.  Minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnroh,  Errol. 
Perth:  J.  H.  Jackson,  17a,  High  Street;  T.  Bichardson,  Qeorge  Street. 
Edinbai^ :  W.  Oliphant  &  Go.    aiasgow :  M.  Ogle  &  Sons.    1861. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  gifts  which  are  distributed  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  public  servants  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church.  Some  excel  in 
one  gift  and  some  in  another.  Some  in  clearness  and  depth  of  judg- 
ment, and  some  in  tenacity  of  memory  and  readiness  of  utterance. 
To  this  as  well  as  to  difference  of  training,  different  modes  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit  may  be  traced.  Some  write  their  sermons  much 
more  fully  and  carefully  than  others.  ^  The  sermons  of  some  appear 
to  greater  advantage  in  the  manuscript  than  in  the  delivery;  in  other 
cases  this  is  reversed.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  character 
of  some  departed  ministers  sustains  injury  by  posthumous  publications, 
consisting  of  selected  discourses  taken  from  their  manuscripts.  Through 
want  of  discrimination,  the  memorials  which  were  designed  to  exalt 
the  memoiy  of  the  deceased  in  the  esteem  of  posterity,  tend  rather  to 
lower  it  We  are  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  the  publication  of 
this  posthumous  volume  is  very  far  from  having  any  such  tendency. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Considering  that  the  published  sermons  by  Dr  Newlands  were  left  as 
they  had  been  prepared  for  his  ordinary  pulpit  ministrations,  and  that 
some  of  them  had  to  be  copied  from  his  notes  in  short-hand,  they  are 
a  very  remarkable  proof  of  great  pains-taking  in  preparation,  as  well 
as  of  judgment,  taste,  and  fidelity,  in  the  exhibition  of  Divine  truth, 
for  the  edification  of  his  congregation.  The  sermons  are  distinguished 
by  perspicacity,  sound  theology,  simplicity  of  method,  and  fulness  of 
illustration,  calculate  to  tell  on  the  consciences  of  the  hearers.  As  a 
sample,  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  with  two  extracts  from  one  very 
excellent  and  able  discourse  on  "  The  Working  of  Satan,'' — 

"  The  power  of  Satan  is  always  exercised  for  the  promotion  of  one  special  end, 
riz^  the  dishonoor  of  God,  through  the  degradation  of  his  intelligent  creation.  His 
direct  attempts  against  the  throne  of  heaven  having  failed,  he  now  carries  on  a 
warfare  of  intrigue,  aiming  at  God,  through  the  medium  of  his  creatures,  at  whose 
corruption  and  degradation  he  unceasingly  aims.  A  belief  in  his  existence,  and  in 
his  restless  and  unwearied  malignity,  with  an  acquaintance  with  his  modes  of 
operation,  most  be  conducive,  if  not  to  the  immediate  comfort,  at  least  to  the  safety 
of  the  Christian.  It  is  well  for  ue  when  we  are  able  to  say,  '  we  are  not  ignorant  of 
his  devices ;  *  for  a  proper  koowledge  of  our  danger  is  the  first  step  towards  suc- 
ceesfol  resistance.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  sought  by  the  observ- 
ance of  suitable  means — ^by  prayer,  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  by  the  observance 
of  ordinances — by  every  thing  which  appears  to  be  a  suitable  instrument  of  holi- 
ness; and,  in  like  manner,  the  influence  of  Satan  is  to  be  withstood  by  resistance  to 
all  those  natural  means  of  corruption,  viz.,  erroneous  opinions,  vicious  practices, 
demoralising  pleasures,  which  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  from  God,  and  to  con- 
firm them  in  the  serrice  of  sin.    Everything  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  cor- 
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rupt  the  mind  oonstiiutes  part  of  that  system  of  means  by  which  Satan  acts  on  man. 
If  we  are  ignomnt  of  Satan*8  devices,  we  may  sarrender  ourselTes  to  his  infloenoe 
while  engaging  in  those  oorroptions  and  parsnits  which  we  are  aocnstomed  to  reckon 
as  harmless." 

In  illuBtratiDg  the  proposition  "  that  Satan  acts  on  men  thrat^  the 
medium  of  erroneous  opmioru,^  we  find,  among  much  other  appropriate 
statements,  the  following : — 

"  But  as  error  in  its  very  nature  and  essence  is  injarioos,  whateTer  the  sahject 
of  it  is,  it  must  be  bnrtfnl  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  snlg'ect.  Besides, 
how  many  are  there  who,  unknown  to  themselves,  are  nnbelievers,  who  are  attached 
by  association  and  prejudice  to  the  name  of  Christianity,  but  who  have  practically 
renounced  it;  who  maintain  its  ibrms  and  bear  its  name,  while  their  religioas  belief, 
having  nothing  to  uphold  it  but  prejudice,  is  destitute  of  that  permanence  or  piic- 
tical  influence  which  conviction  imparts  to  belief.  The  cases  we  conceive  to  be 
very  numerous  in  which  the  profession  of  error  is  restrained  by  the  odium  which 
attaches  to  the  maintenance  of  pernicious  opinions.  Besides,  if  the  conduct  of  men 
indicates  the  state  of  their  opinions,  we  must  infer,  from  the  wordly-mindedness  and 
religious  inactivity  of  multitudes  professing  the  gospel,  th&t  there  is  something 
very  deficient  in  the  character  of  their  religious  belief.  Satan  thus  appears  to  have 
a  vast  system  of  error  in  constant  and  active  operation  for  repelling  the  influence  of 
the  gospel  on  man.  Unbelief  and  delosion  are  the  ramparts  which  he  has  reared 
for  securing  his  dominion,  and  for  maintaining  his  ascendancy.  Entrenched  in 
these  his  strongholds,  the  enemy  of  souls  scatters  arrows  and  darts  among  his  victims, 
and  sends  forth  that  pestilent  influence  which  withers  and  scorches  and  bums  up 
all  that  is  pare  and  lovely  and  God-like  in  the  character  of  man.  Let  us  be  denroos, 
my  friends,  to  form  and  maintain  only  such  opinions  as  are  fitted  to  hare  a  salutary 
influence  on  our  character  and  conduct.  Every  religious  opinion  which  we  f>rm  is 
something  which  is  to  influenoe  our  character,  either  beneficially  or  injuriously. 
We  should  ever  be  careful  that  our  views  be  conformed  to  a  scriptural  standard. 
Let  us  repel  the  assaults  of  Satan  with  the  shield  of  truth.  Let  it  be  the  swoid 
which  we  wield ;  and  thus,  when  he  assails  us  through  the  medium  of  error,  we 
will  be  '  more  than  conquerors.* " 

We  bad  marked  a  number  of  other  passages,  and  extraots  equally 
valuable  might  be  made  from  every  one  of  the  sermons. 

The  memoir  by  Mr  Lamb  is  well  executed.  We  are  glad  to  find 
there  is  nothing  overstrained  or  exaggerated  in  the  sketch  of  Dr 
Newlands'  life,  but  that  what  is  stated  is  founded  rather  within  than 
without  the  limits  of  truth.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  commendation  to  a 
memoir,  when  those  who  knew  the  subject  of  it  best  feel  that  it  is 
rather  beneath  than  above  what  the  living  reality  was  seen  and  known 
to  be. 

The  sermons  of  Dr  Newlands  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of  what  he 
was  as  a  preacher.  His  benevolent  disposition  is  well  known  in  the 
city  in  which  he  laboured ;  and  we  can,  from  personal  knowledge, 
corroborate  what  is  stated  as  to  his  being  eminently  a  son  of  consola- 
tion, and  devoted  in  his  attention  to  the  sick  and  the  bereaved.  It 
was  once  our  privilege  to  be  present  with  Dr  Newlands  at  the  funeral 
of  one  of  the  members  of  his  congregation,  who  had  left  behind  him 
a  Borrowing  widow  and  a  number  of  young  children,  and  we  scaroely 
ever  remember  having  been  called,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  join  m 
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offering  up  a  more  fall  and  appropriate  prayer,  flowing  bo  manifestly 
from  a  heart  sympathising  deeply  and  tenderly  with  the  afflicted,  and 
from  haying  marked  and  recorded  in  his  mind  the  varied  and  severe 
past  trials  and  present  afflicted  condition  of  the  bereaved  household. 

We  may  add,  though  it  be  a  minor  matter,  that  the  way  in  which 
the  volume  is  presented  to  the  public  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
publisher. 

The  Christian  CommonxotaUh ;  or^  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  a  BepuhUe, 
and  the  atdy  possible  Beptiblic  truly  Democratic  and  Social  fidinburgh : 
John  Maclaren.    London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Go.     1861. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  thought  long  and  deeply  on  the  great 
subject  of  which  he  writes.  His  heart  is  evidently  set  on  doing  what 
he  can  towards  the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  the  importance  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate — a  thorough  reformation 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Well  may  the  heart  of  an  intelligent  and 
warm-hearted  Christian  bum  with  intense  zeal  for  this.  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  more  urgently  demanded,  and  the  blissful  conse- 
quence of  achieving  which  would  conduce  more  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  men.  We  believe  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any 
satisfactory  or  permanent  political  reformation  of  the  nations,  so  long 
as  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  society  is  wanting ;  and  all  who 
seek  this  must  have  a  high  mark  at  which  they  aim — that  of  having 
the  visible  Church  brought  in  all  things  into  harmony  with  the  will 
of  her  Divine  King,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  We  there- 
fore deeply  sympathise  with  our  author  in  his  eloquent  exposure  and 
hearty  condemnation  of  the  rampant  evils,  in  various  forms,  by  which 
ecclesiastical  society — the  professed  Church  of  the  living  God,  and  the 
Spouse  of  the  Lord  Jesus — ^is  deformed  and  degraded. 

There  is  truth  demanding  serious  and  prayerful  consideration  in  the 
following  passage : — 

"All  the  evaogelical  charches,  it  ib  tnie,  repose  on  the  snre  foondaUon,  and 
rest  upon  the  rock  of  ages'*  (they  do  so  in  as  far  as  they  avow  adherence  to  scrip- 
tnral  standards) ;  "  for  that  let  ns  thaok  God,  and  take  courage ;  but  they  aniversally 
axe  bnilt  op,  very  largely  at  least,  'of  wood,  hay,  stnbble,*  perishable  materials, 
which  cannot  stand  the  fire  which  is  to  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is. 
Let  ns,  then,  who  have  been  forewarned  of  the  coming  trial,  and  who  believe  the  word 
of  warning,  let  us  he  forearmed  against  it,  and,  by  substituting  for  the  '  wood,  bay, 
stubble,'  which  cannot  stand  the  fire,  the  *  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,'  which  shall 
even  come  out  of  the  fire  more  resplendent  than  before,  refined  and  purified,  be 
preparing  for  that  fieiy  trial,  which  is  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth. 

"  The  purging  the  constituency  of  the  churches,  under  an  impartial  exercise  of 
common  sense  and  piety,  would  no  doubt  greatly  diminish  the  membership  of  the 
churches,  and  to  the  worldly-wise  it  might  seem  an  act  of  suicidal  folly.  What  of 
that  ?  '  If  a  thing  be  a  good  thing  (says  Mr  Carlyle),  no  matter  though  it  be  a 
small  thing,  it  will  grow.'  A  muscular  Christianity,  working,  willing,  and  wiry, 
would  speedily  replace  the  overgrown,  bloated,  asthmatic,  paralytic  corporations, 
which  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  by  the  admission  into  their  membership 
of  those  who  by  their  practice  belie  their  Christian  profession,  and  tarnish  the 
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charaoker  and  blaai  tbe  repoUtion  of  Uie  dmrdu  Tke  eTil  whidi  has  gained 
atraogth  daring  oentariea  of  lax  adnuBistratioey  migfat  ba  ikoroof^j  aradicatad  by 
s  vigorooa  diaoipluie  in  the  oooiie  of  a  few  jean." 

There  ie  ground  also  ibr  what  is  stated  by  our  author  as  to  the  way 
in  which  many  of  the  best  members  and  ministers  of  Christian  chnrcbes 
contrive  to  satisfy  their  consciences,  and  giye  expression  in  their 
Christian  lives  and  benevolence  to  men,  while  they  shrink  from,  and 
excnse  themselves  in  the  neglect  o^  the  paramount  duty  of  seeking 
the  scriptural  reformation  of  their  respective  churches,  Uie  deforma- 
tion of  which  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  society  at  home  and  throughout  the  world.  The  language 
of  the  author  is  in  various  instances  stronger  than  we  could  use ;  but 
we  would  rejoice  to  see  the  best  members  of  the  diflerent  churches 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  making  such  patchwork 
forms  of  philanthropic  effort  a  substitute  for  putting  forth  all  their 
energies  in  earnest  endeavours  to  have  the  Church  collectively  con- 
formed to  the  Divine  standard,  as  set  forth  in  the  inspired  Oracles. 
The  following  will  show  the  auUior's  sentiments  on  this  subject : — 

''The  Ghnrch  of  Christ  is  the  divinely-appointed  instninieiit  for  blessing  the 
nations  in  all  their  interests ;  it  has  the  promise  of  this  life,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  It  were  to  libel  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Supreme  to  doubt  its  all^nif- 
ficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  to  which  He  has  appointed  it;  it  is  to  insnH 
the  Almighty  to  His  face,  as  if  His  arm  were  shortened  that  it  coald  not  aare,  when 
men  add  some  of  their  own  paltry  oontriyanoes,  the  ephemeral  abortions  of  their 
aelf-aulBciency  and  conceit,  to  the  glorions  scheme  of  reyelation  fer  the  restitation 
of  all  things.  The  services  which  Qod  requires  of  as  are  all  sach  reasonable  services, 
that  sealoos  and  enthosiastio  men  are  induoed  to  strive  to  aooelerate  the  regeneration 
of  society  by  schemes  of  their  own  devising ;  professing  to  be  wise,  they  become 
fools;  and,  separating  themselves  from  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  they  febricate  a 
thoosand  plausible  schemes  of  benevolence  and  of  usefuhiess.  Temperance  societies, 
reformation  societies,  peace  societies,  societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  for 
diffnsion  of  Christian  knowledge,  for  relieving  the  destitute,  reforming  the  dissolute, 
converting  the  unconverted — ^holy  works  all  of  them,  if  done  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord's  appointment ;  but  who  has  required  these  things  at  your  hands  ?  Has  not 
the  Lord  himself  defined  and  determined  the  organisation  whereby  the  worid  is  to 
be  regenerated,  and  the  return  of  the  Lord  accelerated?  We  want  no  such  abnor- 
mal associations  for  propagating  the  gospel,  for  relieving  the  destitute,  reforming 
the  dissolute,  or  instructing  the  ignorant ;  the  Church  of  Christ  comprehends  them 
all.  To  the  Church  is  intrusted  the  doty  of  instructing  the  ignorant,  reclaiming 
the  outcast,  and  the  gathering  together  into  one  all  the  children  of  Qod  scattered 
throughout  the  world." 

But  while  we  admire  the  zeal  and  ability  manifested  in  this  trea- 
tise, and  have  read  it  through  with  considerable  care,  we  think  the 
author  has  failed  to  set  distinctly  before  his  readers  the  constitution 
and  administration  which  he  desiderates  in  the  reformed  church,  for 
the  erection  of  which  he  is  labouring  with  so  much  earnestness.  It 
seems  to  us  doubtful,  also,  whether  the  beau  ideal  church  which  he 
would  see  formed  is  such  as  would  correspond  to  the  pattern  shown  in 
the  mouot.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  the  more  carefully  he  looks  to  that 
pattern,  the  more  cause  will  he  see  to  alter  some  parts  of  the  model  on 
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which  his  mind  has  been  so  long  dwelling  with  such  complacency. 
He  will  also  perceive  that  some  parts  of  his  strnctnre  do  not  exactly 
accord  with  other  parts  of  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  a 
clear  idea  of  the  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
Church.  We  would  recommend  to  his  prayerful  consideration  the 
similitudes  by  which  the  great  Teacher  himself  speaks  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  visible  aspect,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  whether 
some  passages  of  Scripture  which  he  applies  to  the  visible  Church 
ought  not  to  be  understood  of  the  Church  invisible.  There  is  some 
danger,  by  contemplating  a  subject  disproportionately  in  one  aspect, 
and  from  one  stand-point,  of  misapprehending  or  having  imperfect 
impressions  of  its  other  aspects,  and  of  failing  to  see  its  beauties 
and  unity  as  one  grand  whole.  We  easily  see  how  this  must  be  the 
case  in  inspecting  a  material  fabric.  Nor  is  there  any  cause  to  doubt 
that  there  is  what  corresponds  to  this  in  relation  to  what  is  spiritual. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  author  has  been  prevented  by  something 
of  this  kind  from  seeing  the  pattern  of  the  Church  in  all  its  aspects, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.  It  would  therefore  give  us  much 
pleasure  to  see,  in  another  edition  of  this  work,  some  evidence  that  he 
has  obtained  an  increase  of  Bible.light  on  this  intensely  interesting 
subject,  to  the  consideration  of  which  he  has  evidently  already  devoted 
90  much  earnest  thought.  The  object,  at  the  accomplishment  of  which 
be  so  sincerely  aims,  from,  we  are  persuaded,  no  narrow,  selfish  motives, 
is  worthy  of  all  the  zeal  and  labour  which  he  can  expend  in  working  it 
out;  nor  will  his  labour  be  in  vain  if  he  furnish  even  one  small  con- 
tribution to  the  accomplishment  of  a  consummation  so  glorious,  and 
which  in  its  time  shall  assuredly  be  realized. 


Tuet-Booh  for  Totdh:  Christian  Doctrine,      Bj  the  Eev.  James  Macgregor, 
Barry.     Fourth  Thousand.     Eklinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot,  15,  PrinceB  Street. 

itei.  * 

We  have  read  this  book  with  some  care,  and  with  no  small  degree  of 
satisfaction.  It  furnishes  clear  evidence  of  the  diligence  and  success 
with  which  the  author  has  prosecuted  the  study  of  theology,  and  con- 
tains a  distinct,  concise,  and  extensive  summary  of  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  in  relation  to  faith  and  practice.  They  are  also  stated 
in  a  remarkable  degree  of  harmony  with  the  exhibition  of  them  con- 
tained in  the  Westminster  Standards  and  the  writings  of  the  most 
approved  Scottish  and  Puritan  divines.  In  our  judgment,  the  work  is 
also  very  seasonable.  If  we  mistake  not,  there  are  few  things  in  which 
the  youth  in  Scotland  more  need  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  at  the 
present  time  than  in  Bible  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  obtained 
in  classes  as  it  never  is  by  hearing  sermons — ^at  a  time,  especially, 
when  there  are  so  many  tempations  to  aim  at  preaching  so  as  to  move 
the  feelings  rather  than  enlighten  the  understanding.  We  would 
rejoice  to  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr  Macgregor  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  younger  ministers  in  the  Free  Church.  It  would  be  a  cheering 
proof  that  they  feel  that  they  have  ample  scope  for  the  best  use  of  all 
their  learning  and  talents  in  mastering  the  Calvinistic  system,  and 
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showiog  to  others  how  these  are  based  on  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Scriptures,  without  wasting  their  strength,  and  mystifying  their 
instnictions  to  the  people,  or  their  writings,  by  importations  from  the 
vagaries  of  the  theologians  of  Oermany. 

From  the  part  which  our  author  took  in  the  debate  in  the  Free 
Assembly,  in  relation  to  the  views  of  certain  students  attending  the 
Glasgow  Free  Church  College,  we  had  some  fears  as  to  what  bis 
views  of  fallen  human  nature  might  be,  but  have  had  those  feais 
happily  dissipated,  as  the  following  extract  will  show,  which  is  a 
fair  sample  of  this  treatise : — 

"  Sis  saving  Uforh  hegint  to  take  effect  in  the  infusion  of  a  new  life  into  the 
sinfal  boqI. — The  sinful  Bonl,  as  falleQ  and  depraTed,  is  not  meet  for  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  (John,  iii.  6) ;  it  is  incapable  of  seeing  the  things  of  that  kingdom  in  their  tnie 
spiritual  glory  (1  Cor.  ii.  9) ;  its  affections  are  disposed  towards  the  creatare,  and 
not  towards  the  Creator  (Ps.  czix.  25;  Rom.  iii.  11) ;  its  will  is  desperately  bent 
against  His  will — ^it  is  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  Him  (Rom.  Tiii.  7) ;  it  is  de> 
praved  from  its  birth  (Ps.  li.  5);  'dead  in  trespasses  and  sins*  (Eph.  ii.  1).  In 
order,  therefore,  that  the  sinner  may  be  saved — made  a  living  member  of  God^s  king- 
dom— it  is  necessary  that  he  receive  a  new  life,  corresponding  in  its  natnre  to  the 
nature  of  that  kingdom.  This  new  life  is  bestowed  by  the  omnipotent  grace  of 
God  (Eph.  ii.  1,  10).  Its  nature  and  origin  is  indicated  by  the  expressions  employed 
in  Scripture  to  describe  it — such  as,  'regeneration*  (a  new  birth)  (Titas,  iii.  5), 
being  '  bom  again*  (or  '  from  above')  (John,  iii.  3), '  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit' 
(John,  iii.  6),  becoming  '  a  new  creature*  (2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  Eph.  ii.  10),  being  'renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  mind*  (Eph.  iv.  23),  receiving  'a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit* 
(Ezek.  zxxvi.  26),  &c.  These  expressions  indicate  a  work  truly  miraculous,  a  work 
that  can  be  wrought  only  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  They  describe  a  great 
change,  not  in  the  mere  substance  or  essential  faculties  of  the  man, — for  Paul  the 
Apostle  is  still  the  same  person  with  Saul  the  persecutor, — but  in  the  state  and 
disposition  of  his  heart,  his  understanding,  his  will,  his  affefctions,  towards  God ;  so 
that,  morally  and  spiritually,  he  is  a  '  new  man  *  (Eph.  iv.  24 ;  Col.  iii.  10),  to  whom 
all  things  without  have  become  new  (2  Cor.  v.  17),  because  he  has  received  a  new 
life  within.  The  instrument  by  which  this  new  life  is  ordinarily  bestowed  is  the 
Word  of  God  (1  Peter,  i.  23).  The  source  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  Christ  (Col. 
iii.  3,  4 ;  Gal.  ii.  20).    Its  anthor  is  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  iii.  5-8 ;  Titus  iii.  5). 

In  the  following  extracts,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  our  readers 
will  see  how  truly  evangelical  Mr  Macgregor  is,  and  the  pains  which 
he  takes  in  this  book  to  state  the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  their 
fulness : — 

"  In  order  to  the  sinnor*B  conversion,  the  Spirit  makes  him  to  know  and  feel  the 
fact  that  he  is  lost  (Luke,  xv.  17 ;  Acts,  xvi.  30),  lying  under  God's  curse  (Gal.  iii. 
10),  incapable  of  doing  aught  to  rescue  himself  either  from  the  guilt  of  sin  (Gal.  ii. 
16;  Rom.  iii.  20),  or  from  its  dark  dominion  (Rom.  vii.  24;  Eph.  ii.  1,  2);  vile,  de- 
praved,  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God,  helplessly  dependent  upon  His  sovereign 
mercy  (Hosea  xiii.  9,  xiv.  1).  For  this  end  He  employs  the  natural  miseries  (Isa. 
Iv.  1,  2)  and  terrors  (Acts  xvi.  26-29)  of  men.  But  the  end  itself,  true  conviction 
of  sin,  is  attained  only  by  our  being  made  to  know  the  law  of  God  (Gal.  iii.  21-24), 
as  broken  by  os  (Rom.  iii.  20,  vii.  7,  9),  and  in  its  light  to  see  ourselves  as  sinners 
against  the  Holy  God  (Ps.  li.  4),  especially  as  He  is  manifested  in  redeeming  love 
npoD  the  cross  (John,  xvi.  8,  9).    But  while  thus  making  us  to  feel  our  need  of  a 
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Saviour,  He  leads  ub  to  know  and  feel  the  fact,  that  the  Saviour  and  salvation  we 
need  are  provided  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  Him  alone  (Acts,  xvi.  81,  i v.  12).  He 
enables  us  to  see  that  that  salvation  is  all-Bu£Bcient  (Heb.  vii.  2-5) ;  that  it  is  suit- 
able to  our  case,  including  pardon  for  our  guilt  (1  John,  i.  7  ;  Isa.  i.  18),  a  perfect 
righteousness  to  cover  our  nakedness  (Rom.  iii.  21),  a  life-giving  spirit  to  renew  our 
soula  (John,  iv.  14),  a  blessed  rest,  and  feast,  and  home,  in  the  family  and  bosom  of 
a  reconciled  God  (Luke,  zv. ;  Rom.  v.  8 ;  2  Cor.  v.  19) ;  a  Saviour  aud  a  salvation 
freely  offered  to  us,  lost  (Matt,  xviii.  11),  sinful  (Luke,  v.  32),  chief  of  sinners  (1 
Tim.  I.  15)  though  we  be  (Luke,  zv.  7,  10,  19-24).  And  while  thus  opening  our 
eyes  to  see  our  ruin  and  God  s  salvation,  the  Divine  Spirit  makes  us  willing  (Ps. 
cz.  3)  to  become  the  people.of  Christ,  draws  us  by  the  cords  of  a  man  and  the 
bands  of  love  (Hos.  zi.  4),  and  unites  us  to  the  crucified  Redeemer  (Gal.  ii.  20),  as 
our  only  Saviour-God  (Hos.  ziv.  4 ;  Isa.  Iv.  6,  7)." 

Oar  space  forbids  us  to  multiply  extracts ;  but  we  yet  add  one  of 
the  paragraphs  on  *^  Repentance/' — 

The  faith  and  the  repentance  abase  iTian,  and  exalt  Qod. — This  is  the  grand  end 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  life.  Manioard,  it  produces  humility.  In  order  even 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  man  must  become  as  a  little  child  (Matt,  zviii. 
3).  In  that  kingdom  he  is  the  greatest  who  humbles  himself  most, — makes  himself 
least  (1,  4).  So  that,  when  the  man  is  perfectly  emptied  of  self,  he  is  ripe  and 
ready  for  heaven.  To  produce  this  humility  more  and  more  is  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  effect  of  true  faith  and  repentance.  Faith,  as  such,  is  the  death  of  pride ; 
it  is  its  very  nature  to  confess  that  man  is  weak  and  helpless,  dependent  upon 
another ;  it  depends  upon  Jehovah  even  for  life  (Hah.  ii.  4) ;  it  lays  the  man  upon 
His  strength  like  a  helpless  babe  on  a  mother's  bosom.  Repentance,  as  such — as 
sorrow  for  sin, — is  the  burial  and  gravestone  of  pride — a  continuous  memorial  to  the 
man  of  the  pit  from  which  he  came,  and  of  the  baseness  which  still  adheres  to  him. 
And  this  office  of  faith  and  repentance  can  never  cease  until  the  last  remains  of 
pride  have  been  eztirpated,  and  the  redeemed  man  has  altogether  forgotten  self  in 
adoring  love  and  praise  to  a  visible  Redeemer  in  blissful  glory  (Rev.  vii.  9-17). 

With  all  this  commendation  of  the  work,  we  admit  that,  in  a  few 
instances,  there  are  forma  of  expression  which  we  deem  inaccurate. 
These,  we  have  no  doubt,  Mr  Macgregor  will  correct.  They  are  the 
more  prominent,  because  accuracy  of  statement  is  one  of  his  'highest 
characteristics.  The  terms  ^^  gospel  law,''  speaking  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  "  instrument,"  "  merit  of  God  in  Christ,"  and  the  rather 
imperfect  statements  regarding  the  government  of  the  Church,  are 
specimens  of  what  we  refer  to. 

Mr  Macgregor  has  great  encouragement  to  proceed  with  the  larger 
work  which  he  purposes  to  publish.  A  smaller  work  of  the  same 
kind  is,  we  think,  a  more  pressing  desideratum.  It  is  only  the  more 
intelligent  that  will  appreciate  the  fulness  of  the  present  text-book,  in 
which  there  is  such  a  mass  of  matter ;  while  it  is  the  less  intelligent 
that  need  tQ  be  drawn  into  this  field  of  study,  by  a  shorter  and  briefly 
illostrated  outline  of  Bible  doctrine.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this 
work  has  already  had  an  extensive  circulation.  It  is  one  of  the 
g^ood  signs  of  our  times  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  work  of  such 
solidity,  and  so  richly  stored  with  Divine  truth. 

3s 
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BcMtar  LoUerie$ :  their  UfdawJulneM  and  Sinjulnut*  A  Lecture,  delivered  in 
CampBie  and  Kirkintilloch,  by  James  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Milton.  Edinbargh: 
William  P.  Nimmo,  2,  St.  David  Street.  Qlasgow :  Thomas  Marraj  &  Son, 
Buchanan  Street.    1862. 

This  lectare  deals  with  one  of  the  growing  evils  of  modem  times. 
The  lottery  has  been  long  in  use  in  every  Popish  country.  £y  the 
priesthood  of  Rome  it  has  been  systematised,  and  furnishes  one  of  the 
standing  sources  of  revenue.  The  rqffle  after  mass  is  one  of  the  patent 
methods  of  exciting  a  tardy  charity.  Shows  and  exhibitions  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  Papacy.  The  quid  pro  quo  is  so  general,  that  simple 
charity  is  little  known.  If  persons  give  for  any  object,  there  must 
be  an  equivalent  in  excitement  or  pleasure. 

Modem  Protestantism  is  not  a  little  in  danger  from  the  introduction 
of  the  same  system.  The  appliances  for  raising  money  are  varied  and 
systematic.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  such  that  there  is  no  room 
for  the  simple  exercise  of  benevolence.  With  too  many,  who  are 
engaged  in  raising  funds,  the  leading  aim  is  to  obtain  all  they  can, 
without  strict  regard  to  the  means  employed ;  while  with  those  who 
give,  there  is  too  little  regard  to  pure  motives.  The  maxims  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  are  in  full  operation  in  most  modem  efforts  of  public 
benevolence. 

Among  the  inventions  for  raising  funds  in  modem  times,  *'  bassaars" 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  There  are  charitable  bazaars,  for  the  aid 
of  the  poor  and  the  education  of  the  neglected  young — ^patriotic  bazaars^ 
for  replenishing  our  volunteer  treasuries — and  ecclesiastical  bazaars, 
for  the  building  of  churches.  Whence  this  necessity  for  public  dis- 
plays, in  order  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  benevolent  or  ecclesiastical 
objects  ?  Primarily,  from  the  reluctance  with  which  persons  dole  out 
their  donations,  unless  there  be  a  certain  stimulant  of  excitement,  or 
an  equivalent  of  pleasure.  We  admit  that,  by  means  of  bazaars,  a 
large  amount  of  ladies'  work  may  be  converted  into  cash,  that  other- 
wise would  not  readily  be  produced,  or  find  its  way  to  the  market. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this  might  not  be  otherwise  reduced 
to  money,  and  the  money  be  cast  simply  and  directly  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Lord.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  the  sum  total 
of  ladies'  work,  sold  at  fair  market  price,  which  could  not  be  offered 
in  money,  amounts  to  so  much  as  to  render  bazaars  a  necessity.  From 
all  that  we  have  seen  of  such  modes  of  raising  funds,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  intervention  of  bazaars  could  be  dispensed  with, 
without  the  genuine  offeringa  of  benevolence  being  materially  reduced. 
We  freely  admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the  amount 
raised  would  be  diminished ;  but  this  can  be  easily  explained,  and,  if 
rightly  understood  by  Christians,  might  be  easily  obviated.  The  lack 
of  pure  and  simple  benevolence  would  reduce  the  amount  Bat  its 
chief  reduction  would  spring  from  the  loss  of  what  is  unrighteotul^ 
obtained  by  the  general  mode  of  conducting  bazaars. 

One  current  mode  is  by  over- valuing  the  articles  exposed  on  mch 
occasions.     Not  unfrequently,  articles  are  charged  at  twice  or  thrice 
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tliBir  valne.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  primary  principles  of  integrity  and 
justice.  Sometimes  there  are  certain  tricks  of  apparent  good  natnre,  by 
which  unsuspecting  persons  are  cheated  of  their  money.  The  thea- 
trical and  musical  accompaniments,  at  times  introduced,  are  designed 
to  awaken  such  pleasurable  excitement  as  will  tend  to  unloose  the 
purse-strings,  and  set  in  circulation  the  cash,  which  with  many  could 
not  be  reached  by  the  strongest  appeals  to  conscience.  To  all  these 
doubtful  expedients  there  is  generally  added  the  crowning  iniquity,  so 
seasonably  and  ably  discussed  in  the  lecture  before  us.  Bazaar  raffies^ 
as  really  as  any  other  raffles,  are  pure  and  simple  gambling,  which 
cannot  be  defended  upon  any  plea  that  will  not  cover  the  entire 
ground  of  all  those  players  and  gamblers  who  are  a  standing  curse 
to  society.  In  the  lecture  before  us,  the  "  unlawfulness  and  sinful- 
ness'' of  bazaar  lotteries  is  clearly  demonstrated.  The  references  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  so  conclusive,  that  we  cannot  help  wondering 
bow  the  violation  of  the  law  has  been  so  long  overlooked ;  while  the 
law  of  the  lot,  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  so  explicit  and  so  solemn 
in  it9  application,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  how  ministers  should 
give  any  countenance  to  its  profanation  at  bazaars*  So  strongly  do  ve 
feel  convinced  of  the  illegality  and  immorality  of  bazaar  or  other 
ra£Bb8,  that  we  could  neither  expect  nor  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  money  procured  through  their  instrumentality.  We  are  sufficiently 
charitable  to  believe  that  many  have  taken  part  in  these  things 
without  supposing  that  ihey  were  violating  the  laws  of  Qod  or  man ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  Church  lifting  her  warning  voice,  so  that 
her  ministers  and  members  may  not  be  seduced  into  such  daring  acts 
of  impiety,  under  the  guise  of  charity. 

After  quoting  the  acts  which  have  been  passed  against  lotteries,  our 
author  adds — 

"  liOtterioB  or  raffles  at  bazaan«  then,  are  illegal.  Every  person  who  insiitates 
them  breaks  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  liable  to  be  fined  in  £500,  besides  being 
deemed  a  rogne  and  vagabond,  and  punishable,  as  such  rogue  and  vagabond,  accord- 
ingly ;  while  those  who  draw  a  ticket,  or  give  any  money  at  such  lottery,  are  liable 
to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  £100." 

As  regards  the  evident  results  of  bazaar  raffling,  he  justly  adds — 

"No  greater  encouragement  can  be  given  to  parties  who  frequent  public 
houses,  and  join  in  lotteries  or  raffles,  than  is  given  by  Christian  ministers  and 
their  congregations  frequenting  bazaars  for  the  same  unlawful  purpose.  Besides, 
every  one  who  engages  in  lotteries  at  bazaars  sets  an  eril  example  before  the  minds 
of  joung  and  old.  The  young  who  frequeut  these  bazaars  are  there  taught  the 
first  step  in  gaming.  The  beginning,  no  doubt,  is  small,  and  there  may  be  no  in- 
tention that  they  should  become  gamblers ;  but  who  ever  learned  to  play  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  gambler?  The  danger  lies  in  their  getting  enthusiastic  in 
the  game,  and  acquiring  a  thirst  for  play.  Once  the  gambling  spirit  is  aroused,  it 
will  seek  every  means  to  gratify  its  desire.  Law,  morality,  and  religion,  will  in  turn 
be  compelled  to  give  way  to  its  gratification ;  and  what  was  at  first  intended  as  mere 
amusement,  will  then  become  a  deep-rooted  habit.  Thus,  then,  those  who  resort  to 
baaaar  lotteries  encourage  a  rice  which  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society ; 
and,  by  their  example  and  inducement  to  play,  they  are  putting  the  young  directly 
in  the  gambler's  path." 
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"  The  chaoce  of  gaioing  poaowrion  of  tbo  aitides  nfflad,  for  *  sniU  sam  of  money, 
i«  the  great  indacement  held  cot  by  the  parliee  haying  oharge  of  lotteries  at  basaars 
for  those  present  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  An  article,  we  will  sappose,  of  the 
▼sine  of  ten  shillings,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  drawing  of  lots.  There  are  ten  persona 
present  who  give  one  shilling  each.  Each  party,  in  giving  his  stake,  desires  to  re- 
ceive value,  not  only  for  his  own,  bat  for  his  neighbour's  money.  Hence  those  to 
whom  the  article  falls  rejoice  at  what  they  consider  their  good  fortune,  and  those 
who  lose  have  their  hopes  disappointed.  Now,  this  desire  to  gain  the  property  of 
another,  without  giving  a  fair  equivalent,  is  dishonest,  and  every  one  who  cherishes 
such  a  desire  is  guilty  of  breaking  the  command  of  Qod,  by  coveting  that  which  is 
his  neighbour's.  But,  further,  the  property  of  every  man,  whether  money  or  goods, 
is  just  a  talent  given  to  him  by  God  as  to  a  steward,  and  he  is  bound  to  employ  it 
to  the  most  useful  purposes.  Now,  no  true  Christian  can  affirm,  that  the  giving  away 
of  money  to  those  who  have  won  it  at  gambling  or  lottery  is  applying  it  to  a  good 
porpose.  No  one  could  ask  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  such  an  employment  of  his  means. 
How,  then,  will  he  be  able  to  account  for  the  spending  of  that  talent  at  the  great  day 
of  reckoning?" 

"  Further,  the  using  of  lotteries  at  bazaars  for  charitable  purposes  tends  to  encour- 
age persons  to  give  money  from  gambling  motives,  and  not  from  a  true  love  to  the 
object.  There  cannot  be  true  benevolence  where  the  giving  of  charity  is  accom- 
panied by  a  selfish  desire  of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  Money  shonld  be  given 
for  charitable  purposes  entirely  from  pure  motives,  and  a  heartfelt  wish  to  advnnce 
the  glory  of  Qod." 

After  discussing,  in  a  very  clear  and  judicious  manner,  the  scriptural 
use  of  the  lot,  our  author  observes — 

"  From  what  we  have  now  said,  who  can  doubt  that  the  unnecessary,  light,  and 
thoughtless  use  of  the  lot  at  bazaars  is  unholy,  irreverent,  and  sinful  ?  that  those 
who  take  part  in  it  are  guilty  of  trifling  with  that  which  ought  to  be  treated  with 
a  solemn  regard  to  the  honour  of  Qod,  as  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  universe? 
nay,  that  they  are  incurring  the  guilt  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  which  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  guiltless?  for  under  the  nai»6  q/*  6^ocf  is  comprehended  every > 
thing  whereby  He  maketh  Himself  known.'* 

We  beg  specially  to  commend  this  lecture  to  our  readers.  We 
have  not  met  with  anything  on  the  subject  so  clear,  comprehensive, 
and  exhaustive,  in  such  limited  space.  The  discussion  of  the  lot  is 
scriptural,  while  the  guilt  of  its  irreverent  use  is  very  clearly  set  forth. 
We  trust  that  the  raising  of  the  question  will  lead  to  its  renewed 
examination,  so  that  the  churches  may  at  least  be  kept  free  from  this 
glaring  iniquity. 

■ 

The  BritUh  Quarterly  Review,  Nos.  Ixviii.  h  Ixix.  liondon :  Jackson,  Walford, 
&  Hodder,  and  Simpkin,  Msrahall,  &  Co.  Edinburgh :  W.  Ollphant  &  Co. 
Glasgow :  J.  Maclehose.    Dublin  :  J.  Robertson. 

Tuis  work  has  been  long  known  as  occupying  tbe  first  rank  in  our 
periodical  literature;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  it  is  still  maintain- 
ing its  long-established  character  as  the  powerful  advocate  of  truth, 
in  opposition  to  the  varied  phases  of  heretical  opinions  which  are 
being  extensively  propagated.  As  but  few  of  our  readers  have  access 
to  the  perusal  of  this  Review,  we  furnish  them  with  the  followiDg 
interesting  extracts  from  its  pages. 
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Iii  the  review  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Froyidence  of  God  mani- 
fested in  National  Law/'  by  John  Duncanson,  M.D.,  it  is  stated — 

*'  The  volume  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  belongs  to  a  class  of 
books  of  which  there  are  many,  and  will  be  man  j  more.  Il  consists  of  an  argument, 
calmly,  steadily,  and  relentlessly  prosecuted,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to 
prove,  on  scientific  grounds,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  supernatural,  in  the 
commonly  understood  sense  of  men." 

One  of  the  anticipations  of  this  author,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
is,  that  as  modern  civilisation  and  science  advance,  Christianity  will 
give  place  to  Rationalism.  After  showing  that,  at  the  era  at  which 
Christianity  rose  and  spread  in  the  Roman  Empire,  civilisation  and 
learning  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  that  Christianity 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  learning  or  true  science,  the  reviewer  makes 
the  following  striking  statements : — 

"  In  fact,  to  a  thoughtful  and  ingenious  mind,  there  must  be  not  a  little  in  the 
progress  of  modem  science  to  strengthen  Christian  hope  and  faith.  It  may  be 
that  the  majority  of  our  men  of  science  ate  content  with  their  science,  concerning 
themselves  little  about  Christianity,  or  about  religion  in  any  form.  But  this  has 
not  happened,  as  some  weak  men  suppose,  because  there  is  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary antagonism  between  science  and  the  gospel.  In  every  age,  the  majority 
of  men  have  been  inclined  to  live  in  the  main  a  sensuous  life,  or  a  life  the  sen- 
saousness  of  which  has  been  more  or  less  modified  by  intellectual  culture.  Spi- 
ritual men,  even  in  the  philosophical  sense,  have  always  been  a  small  minority,  and 
spiritual  meUi  in  the  Christian  sense,  have  been  still  fewer.  The  faith  of  the 
secularist  is  a  very  ancient  faith.  It  is  still  widely  diffused.  It  is  not  likely  to  die 
out.  Our  theological  innovators  rejoice  in  these  appearances.  They  seem  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  men  who  show  themselves  indifferent  to  orthodoxy,  must  be  men  on 
the  way  to  the  adoption  of  some  better  creed.  But  a  tithe  of  the  sagacity  to  which 
these  persons  lay  claim  should  have  sufficed  to  save  them  from  such  an  error.  The 
secret  of  this  blunder  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  great  aim  of  the  polemic  has  always 
been  to  convert  men  from  the  creed  of  his  opponent.  Their  being  converted  to 
something  much  worse  has  been  a  secondary  consideration.  They  are  converted. 
The  opponent  has  lost  them.  To  the  feeling  of  the  high-churchman,  it  is  not 
pleasant  that  his  parishioners  should  become  drunken,  debauched,  and  go  to  the 
devil.  Bat  even  that,  it  seems,  is  more  easy  to  be  borne  than  that  they  should  be 
known  to  stray  into  a  conventicle.  Even  so  our  theological  liberals  have  no  wish 
to  see  men  absolutely  sceptical,  or  avowed  atheists.  But  better  that,  it  would 
seem,  than  that  they  should  avow  themselves  evangelical,  or  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  ranks  of  orthodoxy.  Of  course  this  is  not  said  in  so  many  words.  But  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  charities  of  such  persons  are  dispensed,  this  is  evidently 
their  feeling." 

He  afterwards  adduces  the  testimony  of  Tertnllian  as  to  the  extent 
in  which  Christianity  had  spread  in  the  Roman  Empire  about  the 
year  200.  In  an  appeal  to  the  men  who  then  governed  that  empire, 
the  words  of  this  able  defender  of  Christianity  were — 

"  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  everything  that  is  yours — cities, 
islands,  castles,  free  towns,  council  halls,  the  very  camps,  all  classes  of  men,  the 
palace,  the  senate,  the  forum.  We  can  number  your  armies.  There  are  more 
Christians  in  a  single  province.    Even  if  unequal  in  force,  is  there  any  war  for  which 
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we,  who  M>  readily  Babmii  to  death,  shoald  not  ha  prepared  or  not  {wompt,  if  oar 
religion  did  not  teach  as  rather  to  be  alain  thui  to  alay  ?  Unarmed,  and  wiUioat 
rebellion,  had  we  only  separated  from  yon,  we  might  thus  have  fought  against  jon, 
by  inflicting  the  injury  you  would  hate  suffered  iVom  the  divorce.  If  we,  such  a 
multitude  of  men,  had  broken  away  from  yon,  retiring  into  some  remote  comer  of 
the  world,  your  government  would  have  been  covered  with  shame  at  the  loss  of  so 
many  citizens,  whoever  they  might  be.  The  Very  desertion  would  have  puniahed 
you.  Without  doubt  yon  would  have  been  terrified  at  your  solitude — at  the  sileoce 
•od  stupor  of  all  things— as  if  the  world  were  dead.*'* 

In  the  notice  of  a  work  entitled  *'The  Progress  of  Beligions 
Thought,"  as  illastrated  in  the  Protestant  Chnrch  of  France,  the 
editor  states — 

"  In  the  volume  before  us  there  is  nothing  very  startling.  It  simply  shows,  what 
people  knew  very  well  before,  that  there  is  in  the  Protestantism  of  France,  as  in  our 
own,  a  considerable  vein  of  Rationalism.  Since  this  volume  was  published,  a  new 
move  has  been  made  by  the  Rationalistic  party  in  that  country,  in  the  formation  of 
«  society  under  the  title  of  'The  Union  of  Liberal  Protestants,'  the  design  of  which 
is  to  inculcate  that  congregations  should  cede  great  latitude  to  their  teachers  on 
pointo  of  theology,  and  should  leam  to  content  themselves  with  anything  on  the 
better  side  of  theism.  The  real  meaning  of  which,  however,  is — Give  ns  as  much 
heterodoxy  as  you  please,  only  keep  clear  of  orthodoxy.  That  people  should  bear 
with  Rationalism  is  liberality ;  that  they  should  adhere  to  an  evangelical  creed  is 
quite  another  matter.'* 

In  No.  Ixix.  of  this  periodical,  in  an  article  regarding  the  character 
and  works  of  the  late  distinguished  French  statesman,  De  Tocqae- 
yille,  the  following  extracts  from  his  pen  will  be  read  with  interest  at 
the  present  time.  The  first  is  from  a  work  of  his,  published  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  entitled  American  Democracy.  The  other  is 
from  a  letter  of  his  written  after  visiting  England  at  a  much  later 
date.  This  statesman  was  so  much  respected  by  the  leading  men  in 
England,  that  he  had  free  access  given  him  to  search  the  archives  for 
the  information  which  he  wished  for  the  hietorical  work  which  he  was 
engaged  in  writing — ^was  called  on  by  Prince  Albert  and  the  leading 
statesman,  and  had  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  placed  at  his 
disposal  to  conduct  him  to  any  port  of  France  he  chose  when  he  re- 
turned.   The  words  of  De  Tocqueville,  as  to  the  United  States,  are — 

"  If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  were  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with  that  of  the 
States  at  the  present  day,  ite  defeat  may  be  confidently  predicted ;  and  it  is  not 

probable  that  such  a  struggle  would  be  seriously  undertaken If  the 

Union  were  to  undertake  to  enforce  the  allegiance  of  the  Confedeiute  States  by 
military  means,  it  would  be  in  a  position  very  analagous  to  that  of  England  at  the 
time  of  the  War  of  Independence." 

"  The  Union  was  formed  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  the  Stetes ;  and,  in 
uniting  together,  they  have  not  forfeited  their  nationality,  nor  have  they  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  one  and  the  same  people.  If  one  of  the  States  chose  to 
withdraw  its  name  from  the  contract,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  ite  right  of 
doing  so." 

De  Tocqueville  stated  the  reason  also  in  this  work,  at  this  early 

*  ApohgeiicuB  advernu  OewH$. 
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date,  wlij  only  second  and  third  rate  men  fill  the  highest  posts  in  the 
American  Government,  while  men  of  a  different  calihre  either  stand 
aloof  or  are  cast  aside.  It  is,  that  the  power  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
masses,  and  that  ''  the  authority  of  the  majority  is  absolute  and  irre- 
sistible— that  a  man  must  give  up  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  almost 
abjure  his  quality  as  a  human  being,  if  he  intends  to  stray  from  the 
tract  which  it  lays  down." 

*'In  that  immense  crowd  which  throngs  the  aveoces  to  power  in  the  United 
States,  I  found  very  few  men  who  displayed  any  of  that  manly  caodoar  and  that  mas- 
culine independence  of  opinion,  which  freqaently  distingnished  the  Americans  in 
former  times,  and  which  constitotes  the  leading  features  in  distinguished  characters 
wheresoever  they  may  be  found." 

In  a  letter  this  able  French  statesman  says,  as  to  England, — 

"  I  have  BO  much  to  say  of  England,  which  I  have  revisited  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  and  with  a  larger  experience  of  men,  that  it  would  take  many  letters 
to  describe  the  impressions  and  the  ideas  produced  by  the  scenes  whioh  I  witnessed. 

"  The  spectacle  is  the  greatest  that  the  world  affords,  though  eveiy  portion  of 
it  is  not  great  It  contains,  indeed,  things  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Earope,  things 
which  consoled  me. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  exists  among  the  lower  orders  some  feelings  hostile 
to  their  superiors;  but  they  do  hot  show  themselves.  What  does  show  itself,  is  the 
onion  of  all  the  educated  classes,  from  the  humblest  tradesman  to  the  highest  noble, 
to  defend  society,  and  to  use  freely  their  joint  efforts  to  manage,  as  well  as  possible, 
its  affairs.  I  do  not  envy  the  wealth  or  the  power  of  England,  but  I  envy  this 
union.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  I  breathed  freely,  undisturbed  by  the 
hatreds  and  the  jealousies  between  different  classes,  which,  after  destroying  our 
happiness,  have  destroyed  our  liberty. 

*'  I  enjoyed,  too,  in  England  what  1  have  long  been  deprived  of— a  anion  between 
the  religious  and  the  political  world — ^between  public  and  private  virtue — between 
Christianity  and  liberty.  I  heard  the  members  of  every  denomination  advocate 
free  institutions,  as  necessary,  not  only  to  the  welfare,  but  to  the  morality  of  society. 
Never,  on  any  occasion,  did  I  see  what  prevails  on  the  Continent — the  moral 
monstrosity  of  pious  men  applauding  despotism,  leaving  to  infidels  the  caose  of 
liberty." 

How  Striking  these  testimonies  of  an  enlightened  French  statesman 
as  to  the  condition  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and,  indirectly, 
as  to  France  and  the  Continent  1 
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other  subjects:  ^'Covenanting,''  ''The  Constitntion  of  tha  United 
States — its  Omissions  and  Gommissions.*'  It  requires  no  little  oourige 
and  firmness,  in  the  present  state  of  American  feeling  in  the  Federal 
States  of  the  North,  to  announce  such  unwelcome  truths,  in  the  midst 
of  these  States,  as  the  Editor  does  in  an  article  on  ^'The  War,"  from 
which  we  give  our  readers  the  following  extract : — 

''  The  spirit  in  which  most  of  onr  secular  journals,  and  not  a  few  religiooa  peri- 
odicals,  treat  of  the  present  unhappy  contest,  is  calculated  to  lead  awajr  the  mind 
from  the  true  character  of  this  war.  They  regard  the  North  as  an  impersoDation 
of  snflering  innocence,  while  the  South  is  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  cmelty  and 
guilt ;  and  that,  as  we  in  the  North  liave  truth,  justice,  andVquity  on  our  side,  while 
our  opponents  haye  nought  but  treachery  and  wrong,  the  onslaught  of  our  anoy, 
whenever  it  may  come,  can  only  be  attended  with  victory,  and  issue  in  glorious 
triumph.  Animated  by  such  a  thought,  no  doubt  myriads  of  men  have  left  their 
peaceful  employments,  and  girded  on  their  armour,  until  |he  hosts  of  the  North,  now 
on  the  'tented  field,'  number  more  than  half  a  million,  who  are  tUrsting  to  be  led 
against  the  enemies  of  our  common  country,  assured  of  an  easy  victory.  We  in- 
cline to  view  this  war  in  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  Whatever  beneficial  resalts 
may  follow  from  a  national  war,  the  fact  of  war  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  Ood*s 
severest  judgments  upon  a  land.  Thus,  when  God  threatens  to  send  his  "  four 
sore  judgments  upon  Jerusalem'  (Ezek.  xiv.  21),  we  find  'the  sword'  placed  first 
in  the  dread  catalogue  of  punishments.  Nowhere  in  all  the  holy  Oracles  is  war 
characterised  as  a  blessing.  God  gives  forth  the  commission,  and  says,  *  Sword,  go 
through  the  land,'  for  the  punishment  of  a  nation  whose  sins  have  become  aggra- 
vated. Since  God  is  dealing  with  this  land  in  judgment,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  we  in  the  North  have  pursued  such  a  line  of  conduct,  and  carried  such  a 
deportment  toward  Him,  that  all  we  have  to  do  in  the  present  contest  is  simply  to 
act  as  the  executioners  of  His  justice  upon  tbe  guilty  traitors  of  the  South?  We 
do  not  so  regard  it.  Take  it  in  regard  to  the  acknowledged  ground  of  this  unnatu- 
ral rebellion.  Every  intelligent  man  in  the  Northern  States,  whatever  may  be  his 
political  preferences,  must  acknowledge  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rebellion 
is  the  existence  of  slavery.  But  are  the  skirts  of  the  North  clean  in  this  matter  ? 
Have  we  done  nothing  to  nurture  and  sustain  the  institution?  Let  us  listen  to  the 
testimony  upon  this  point  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party — the  party  whose 
distinguishing  principle  is  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  In  laboured  articles, 
published  by  distinguished  leaders  and  journalists  in  that  party,  special  pains  have  been 
taken  to  show  that  the  South  had  no  just  ground  of  exception  against  tbe  North  in 
regard  to  the  'peculiar  institution.'  That  eveiy  thing  had  been  done  by  the  Free 
States  to  guarantee  to  the  slaveholder,  to  the  fullest  extent,  his  undisturbed  right 
of  property  in  his  fellow-man.  A  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  enacted,  by  which  tho 
general  Government  guaranteed  the  return  of  every  fugitive  from  service ;  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  agreed  to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  aooording  to 
which  no  amendment  should  be  entertained  interfering  with  slaveiy  where  it  now 
exists.  These  arguments,  while  they  prove  unanswerably  that  the  existing  rebellion 
was  without  any  real  ground,  also  prove  conclusively  another  important  fact — 
namely,  the  avowed,  unblushing  complicity  of  the  North  with  slavery — that  she 
has  done  all  in  her  power  to  rivet  the  chains  upon  the  limbs  of  the  slave.  The 
whole  policy  of  tho  present  Administration  has  been  to  defend  the  system,  and 
every  occasion  has  been  sedulously  improved  to  convince  the  slaveholder  that  he  is 
the  special  favourite  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
entitled  to  all  that  consideration  which  belongs  to  the  marriage  or  to  the  parental 
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relation.  The  great  work  of  oar  national  armies  hitherto  has  rather  been  the 
captare  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  than  any  serious  warlike  movement  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  one  of  the  most  infamous  taws  that 
ever  disgraced  the  statate-book  of  a  civilized  nation,  still  continues  to  be  enforced 
with  the  utmost  rigidity.  At  this  very  day,  there  Kes  in  the  common  prison  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Rev.  (>eorge  Gordon,  a  minister  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Principal  of  Iberia  College,  Ohio,  condemned  to  six  months' '  close  confinement,' 
«to  pay  a  fine  of  300  dollars,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution,  some  1,000  or  1,500  dollars 
more.  And  what  crime  is  alleged  and  proven  against  this  recreant  minister,  for 
which  he  is  to  be  reduced  to  poverty  and  confined  in  a  felon's  cell  ?  It  is  resistance 
to  the  execution  of  this  diabolical  law  upon  the  body  of  a  poor,  panting  fugitive  ! — 
in  legal  parlance,  'resisting  process  in  the  hands  of  a  United  States  Deputy 
Marshall,  in  his  attempt  to  capture  a  fugitive  slave.'  And  yet  the  cry  is  still, 
'  We  of  the  North  have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery.*  Is  it  nothing  that  the 
Free  State  of  Ohio  cannot  protect  her  own  loyal  citizens?  That  citizen  may 
poasesa  a  character  withoutr'a  stain — he  may  be  labouring  to  secure  the  best 
temporal  and  etefnal  interests  of  those  with  whom  he  lives — he  may  perform 
every  duty  to  the  State  in  which  he  resides  with  punctuality  and  cheerfulness ; 
— but  if  he  dare  yield  obedience  to  the  law  of  Qod — if  he  deal  his  bread  to  the 
hangry,  and  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  his  house— if  he  see  the  naked, 
and  cover  him,  and  hide  not  himself  from  his  own  flesh, — he  forfeits  the  protection 
of  the  Stafb,  and  the  great  State  of  Ohio  is  only  permitted  to  furnish  him  a  jail. 
And  all  this  under  Republican  rule,  and  with  an  army  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men  in  the  field  to  put  down  an  insurrection  incited  by  slaveholders. 
What  a  biting  sarcasm,  that  while  Ohio  sends  81,000  of  her  sons  to  the  war,  to 
pat  down  a  slavery  rebellion,  she  puts  her  gospel  ministers  in  prison  at  home  for 
'resisting  process'  when  a  poor  slave  is  to  be  seized  and  returned  to  his  master. 
Shall,  then,  the  North  be  held  guiltless  of  the  crime  of  slavery,  when  God  arises 
to  shake  terribly  the  earth  ?  Does  Qod  account  it  nothing  that  we  have  allowed  the 
crime  of  oppression,  and  that  we  are  even  yet,  not  merely  tolerating  it,  bnt  actively 
eng^aged  in  its  protection  and  defence  ?  He  has  already  given  us  a  foretaste  of  His 
displeasure  in  the  discomfiture  of  our  forces,  and  an  almost  unprecedented  panic. 
It  requires  no  unusual  degree  of  discrimination,  no  extraordinary  penetration,  to 
discover  in  this  the  hand  of  God  punishing  the  pride  and  arrogancy  of  man.  It  is 
no  more  remarkable  than  the  flight  of  the  children  of  Israel  before  Ai,  or  that  the 
eleven  tribes  were  smitten  down  before  Benjamin,  in  the  matter  of  Qibeah.  The 
hand  of  Gk>d,  as  a  Qod  of  judgment,  may  as  readily  be  detected  in  the  disasters  that 
have  befallen  the  western  division  of  our  army.  It  is  not  a  '  chance '  that  has  hap- 
pened, or  a  matter  that  can  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  second 
canses.  While  God  has  a  design  to  punish  the  Southern  portion  of  our  land,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  He  has  a  purpose  that  the  Northern  division  shall  not  escape. 
It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry  how  we  may  expect  to  escape  God's 
wrath,  which  is  so  manifestly  impending  over  us?  It  is  not  by  setting  human  law 
above  the  Divine  law.  It  is  not  by  proclaiming  a  fast,  and  humbling  ourselves 
before  Qod,  while  we  still  cling  to  the  sins  which  have  provoked  His  judgments. 
It  is  not  by  lamenting  the  effects  of  sin,  while  we  are  still  regarding  them  in  our 
heart,  and  practising  them  in  our  lives.  God  has  begun  a  work  of  correction  with 
this  nation,  and  we  have  no  ground  to  hope  that  He  will  remove  the  tokens  of  His 
displeasure  without  a  thorough  reformation.  Hence  we  conclude,  as  preparatory 
to  a  comfortable  termination  of  the  present  national  troubles,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
is  indispensable.  Without  such  a  course,  though  peace  may  be  secured  for  a  time, 
as  the  resolt  of  compromise,  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace.    The  general  course 
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of  Divine  ProTicloooe  seems  plainly  to  indicate  soch  a  coarse  as  tbe  only  soand 
policy.  The  signal  failure  of  every  overture  on  tbe  part  of  the  North,  as  a  pacific 
measure  with  the  slave  power ;  the  unprecedented  assurances  given  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  in  his  inaugural  address,  of  his  determination  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Lavr,  and  his  oft-repeated  truckling  to  slaveiy  when 
opportunity  has  offered — and  all  this  without  allaying  in  any  degree  the  raadneca 
of  the  South — point,  we  think,  with  unerring  certainty,  to  the  breaking  of  eveiy 
yoke  as  the  only  effective  measure  to  secure  the  return  of  peace." 


THE  GLASGOW  PRESBYTERY  OF  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECEDEK5. 

This  tVesbytery  met  in  Glasgow  on  the  4th  of  February  last — ^the  Bev.  James 
Smith,  PoUockshaws,  Moderator.  The  attention  of  tbe  Presbytery  having  been 
called  to  the  consideration  of  bazaars,  now  so  common,  in  connection  with  the  rais- 
ing of  money  for  various  benevolent  and  philanthropic  objects, — more  especially  in 
regard  to  the  current  modes  in  which  these  are  generally  conducted, — ^after  doe 
deliberation,  they  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions : — 

l8t,  That  bazaan  for  beneroIeDt  and  patriotic  purposes  mat  be  legltlmatelj  and  landaMj 
adopted  af  a  meana  for  tbe  raUlng  of  ftindg  In  special  elreunutanoe^,  insmnch  as  ttiey  afford 
opportunities  for  the  reception  and  disposal  of  tuicy  worii,  and  other  prodactions  of  taste,  pr^ 
sented  by  ladles,  whose  skill  and  labour  conld  not  be  othenrlse  availabl^^  and  as  stimalatlxig  a 
wholesome  emulation  in  tbe  social  adranoement  of  objects  of  public  interest  and  utility ;  while 
at  tbe  same  time,  wherever  simple  contributions,  directly  applicable  to  the  special  object  in  riev, 
can  be  obtained,  the  pure  motives  of  benevolence  will  be  better  preserved  without  the  necesnty 
of  attractive  public  sales,  such  as  are  now  too  common  in  connection  with  charitride  iniUtnticns 
and  objects. 

2it  That,  in  order  to  maintain  their  legitimate  character,  basaars  moat  be  k^t  ISree  of  all 
theatrical  exhibitions,  and  must  be  conducted  on  the  permanent  principles  of  law  and  moralitT, 
obligatory  on  the  ordinary  trader,  which  require  a  due  regard  to  value  in  the  articles  exposed, 
and  to  truth,  equity,  and  Justice  between  man  and  man,  as  otherwise  they  become  a  snare  to  the 
oonsclenoe  of  their  promoters,  throw  a  shield  over  the  ftaud  and  Iklaehood  of  the  dishonest  mer- 
chant in  the  ordinary  market,  and  bring  reproach  upon  the  Church  of  Qod. 

8d,  That  the  common  practice  of  "  raffling,"  or  disposing  of  articles  by  "  lottery,*  involves  a 
slnfVil  use  of  the  lot,  which  ought  only  to  be  used  in  cases  of  weighty  importance.  In  regard  to 
which  reason  cannot  possibly  determine,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  being  an  appeal  to 
the  Disposer  of  events ;  whereas  the  lot  is  lightly  regarded  at  basaan,  and  used  in  a  way  that 
casts  the  shield  of  benevolent  design  over  simple  gambling-~that  tenda  to  the  dcmorallaalion  of 
the  young  and  thoughtless — that  entirely  subverts  the  motives  of  benevolence — thai  excites  tbe 
baser  passiona  of  envy  and  selfiahness^that  tends  to  harden  the  conscience  in  reference  to  games 
of  chance — that  at  onoe  violates  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  land— that  mocks  Divine  Providence 
— that  subverts  the  prinoiples  of  Christian  charity,  involves  churches  and  oommoaities  lo  social 
guilt,  and  is  certain  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  Him  who  has  declared  that  Eto  "hates  robbery  for 
burnt  ofrering" 

4th,  That,  considering  the  popularity  of  basaars  for  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  pnrxioses,  and 
the  dangers  to  which  ministers,  elders,  and  church  members  are  exposed,  by  conducting  and  pa- 
tronising such  practices,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Church,  through  her  courts,  and  by  means  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  to  renew  her  protest,  as  at  the  Reformation,  a^inst  every  form  and 
species  of  gambling,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  her  primary  laws  against  the  "lottery*  con- 
tained in  her  books  of  discipline. 

The  Presbytexy  agreed  that  the  above  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Original 
Secession  Magazine. 

The  Bev.  Dr  Blakely  called  the  attention  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  recent  order 
of  the  Queen  in  Council,  "  that  henceforth  every  minister  and  preacher  in  Scotland 
shall,  in  his  respective  church,  congregation,  or  assembly,  pray  in  express  words  for 
Her  Most  Sacred  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all 
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the  Royal  F«niljr/'  by  proposing  a  seriea  of  resolutionf  beariog  upon  the  intrinsic 
authority  of  the  Prethyterian  Church,  in  all  matters  of  worshipi  guaranteed  by  the 
'*  Act  of  Security  "  and  "  Treaty  of  Union  '*  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  alleging 
a  Tiolation  of  the  deed  of  Union  by  the  foresaid  Act  of  Council,  by  which  both  the 
maUer  and  the /orm  of  prayer  are  dictated  to  ministers  and  preachers  in  Scotland. 

The  Presbytery  deeply  sjrmpathised  with  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  resolutions, 
but  felt  that  in  a  matter  so  g^ave,  and  affecting  so  deeply  the  liberty  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  hold  an  early  meeting  for  their 
mature  and  formal  discussion  and  adoption,  should  they  see  cause. 

The  Presbytery  meets  for  f his  object,  and  the  examination  of  students,  on  the 
first  Taesday  of  March. 


iftissionarg  %nXdltitncL 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AYB  HOME  MISSION. 

Ths  happy  inhabitants  of  heaven  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  Those  on 
earth,  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  heavenly  spirit^  will  be  filled  with 
similar  joy,  when  they  learn  that  trophies  of  redeeming  love  are  taken  out  of  Satan's 
kingdom,  and  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Gbd's  dear  Son.  It  should  not  lessen 
our  joy,  but  rather  increase  it,  that  the  rescued  captives  have  dwelt  in  our  midst, 
enjoyed  the  same  rights  as  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  were  not  inhabitants  of 
heathen  lands,  where  the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  If  the  Church's  stakes 
at  home  are  strengthened,  they  will  enable  her  the  better  to  lengthen  her  cords,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  haman  family  in  benevolent  and  Christian  efibrts.  Our 
readers  will  therefore  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Home  Missionary  work  in  Ayr,  during 
the  past  year,  has  been  blessed.  As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  that  "  those  who  water 
others  shall  be  watered  themselves,"  we  may  mention  that  many  felt  the  late  com- 
munion season  to  be  indeed  a  time  of  refreshing,  and  never  on  any  previous  occasion, 
in  the  remembrance  of  any  present,  had  the  number  of  communicants  been  so  large, 
except  in  the  summer  season,  when  brethren  from  other  congregations  come  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges. 

The  Annual  Missionary  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  January  27th. 
The  Bev.  John  Robertson  presided.  Afker  praise  and  prayer,  the  Chairman  said — 
The  blessings  we  enjoy  bring  us  under  solemn  obligations  to  work  for  Christ.  Indeed, 
if  we  have  met  with  God,  and  seen  His  glory  on  the  mount  of  ordinances,  we  will 
pray  and  labour  that  others  may  see  it  too.  After  Melancthon  had  seen  the  glory 
of  Qod  in  the  face  of  Jesus,  he  thought  he  could  easily  persuade  others  to  see  the 
same  glory,  and  partake  of  a  similar  joy.  And  so  he  could,  if  those  to  whom  he 
spoke  had  seen  with  Melancthon's  divinely-illuminated  eyea.  Though  the  success  of 
our  efforts  depends  on  God,  our  duty  clearly  is  to  put  them  forth ;  and  in  doing  so 
we  will  obtain  a  present  as  well  as  a  future  reward. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  the  Secretary  read 
the  Committee's  Annual  Report. 

The  Bev.  G^rge  Roger,  Auchinleck,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report.  In 
doing  so,  the  rev.  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  felt  great  pleasure  in  being  with 
the  congregation  on  former  occasions,  and  to-night  the  pleasure  was  greater  than 
ever.  He  had  listened  to  the  Report  with  much  interest.  It  called  forth  gratitude 
to  God.  The  topics  were  so  numerous,  he  felt  unable  to  take  them  all  ap.  The 
success  of  the  past  year  was  a  subject  of  thankfulness.    There  had  been  a  large 
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degree  of  iotereat  and  ezcitemeDt.  Excitement  in  one  aepect  is  denraUe.  Vcr- 
mant  ainnera  arooeed  manifest  excitement,  and  no  wonder  I  The  first  view  of  their 
great  danger  may  well  appal,  and  alarm,  and  cause  them  to  cry  ont  in  agcmy,  "  What 
mast  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  The  Report  says  the  excitement  died  away,  and  it  was 
as  well  it  did  so,  as  it  is  not  a  healthy  state.  Snch  a  state  compels  the  person  to  nm, 
and  of  coarse  it  cannot  be  kept  np — ^tfae  &ster  he  rans,  the  sooner  he  most  codm  to  a 
stand.  The  Scriptnres,  describing  the  belieTer's  experience,  makes  the  walking  tlie  top 
of  the  climax:  "They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  tiuiX 
moant  ap  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall 
walk,  and  not  faint."  Mr  Roger  went  on  to  say,  that  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Report 
that  both  missionaries  had  met  with  some  measure  of  success.  This  should  call  forth 
a  song  of  praise.  He  was  glad  to  see  so  many  from  the  mission  district  join  the  Cfanrch 
last  communion  season.  This  time  there  are  only  two  or  three;  but  these  should 
encourage  to  go  on  with  the  work.  Trust  in  God,  and  perseverance  in  prayer,  ahoukl 
be  produced  by  a  review  of  the  past  year's  work.  Prayer,  coupled  with  a  vigwoos 
acting  of  faith  on  the  Dirine  Saviour,  is  the  gprand  means  we  are  to  employ.  Qod  is 
faithful  who  promised.  He  said  we  must  not  be  discouraged  though  we  dou*t  get  all 
in  our  time.  Qod*8  time  is  the  best.  The  Church  has  sometimes  to  wait  long  for 
the  blessing.  After  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  tract  distributors,  Mr  Roger 
heartily  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Mr  Robert  Wilson  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr  James  Miller  proposed  the  following  resolution : — *'  That,  as  the  work  of  revivii:^ 
and  enlarging  the  Church  belongs  to  Qod,  who,  in  His  goodness  and  grace,  is  pleased 
to  employ  human  instruments  to  carry  it  on,  this  congregation  humbly  resolves 
to  devote  itself  as  fully  as  possible  to  this  service,  by  continuing  the  mission  work, 
and  to  depend  entirely  on  the  Divine  blessing  for  success  to  these  efforts  and 
agencies."  Mr  Miller,  in  support  of  the  resolution,  said  it  oontaioed  two  truths  and 
two  inferences ;  and  if  we  look  at  all  the  great  revivals  of  the  Church  in  past  times,  we 
will  see  an  illustration  of  the  two  truths  mentioned.  He  referred  particularly  to  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  and  Rabylon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. In  all  these  we  see  the  Divine  hand  and  the  human  instrumentality  He 
employed.  The  earthen  vessels,  into  which  Qod  put  the  heavenly  treasure,  were 
frequently  prepared  for  the  work  by  hardships  and  sufiering.  It  is  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  he  said,  to  be  diffusive.  Those  who  taste  its  blessings  strive  to  sfnvad 
them  to  others.  All  should  feel  a  deep  personal  concern  in  difinsing  the  truth,  and 
it  is  a  work  in  which  all  may  take  a  part.  There  is  room  in  it  for  every  variety  of 
gifts.  All  these  efforts,  however,  will  be  unavailing  without  the  Divine  blessing, 
and  the  resolution  invites  us  to  depend  entirely  on  it  for  success.  Mr  Miller  said 
he  had  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution. 

Mr  William  Jamieson  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  it  was  plain,  practical, 
and  needed  no  elucidation.  It  rather  needs  a  practical  application.  If  it  would  stir 
us  up  to  greater  activity,  it  would  have  a  happy  effect  on  ourselves  and  our  mis- 
sionary agent.  Hitherto  we  had  exclusively  thought  of  holding  fast.  He  thought 
we  should  hold  forth  more.  He  seconded  the  resolution  with  very  great  pleasure. 
The  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  it. 

Mr  John  Reid  moved  the  following  resolution  : — "  That,  as  during  the  past  year 
the  efforts  of  the  congregation  to  draw  in  the  outcasts  have  been  crowned  with  a  laige 
measure  of  success,  evidently  in  answer  to  prayer,  this  congregation,  therefore,  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  Divine  goodness,  and  resolves  to  be  earnest  in  pleading  for  a 
large  efifusion  of  the  Spirit"  Mr  Reid  remarked,  that  after  hearing  the  Repcnrt^  he  did 
not  require  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  success  had  attended  the  mission- 
ary efforts  of  the  past  year.    He  said  he  was  glad  there  was  a  missionary  spirit  among 
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128,  and  he  hoped  it  would  continue  and  expand.  The  reeolotion  oalls  attention  to 
the  effect  of  prayer.  It  is  well  to  watch  resnlte.  When  the  belicTer  seet  he  haa 
been  answered,  the  love  in  his  heart  to  God  ia  kindled  into  a  more  ardent  flame. 
It  is  well,  in  the  words  of  the  resolation,  to  express  gratitnde,  and  acknowledge 
Ood's  goodness  in  the  past.  Let  ns  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.  Mr  Beid  said  he 
heartilj  mored  the  resolation  he  had  read. 

Mr  John  Lang,  missionary,  seconded  the  motion.  He  mentioned  some  of  the 
reasons  for  gratitude,  such  as  the  value  of  the  soul  rescued,  the  honour  and  privilege 
of  being  permitted  to  work  for  and  with  Ood,  and  the  blessings  which  have  been 
showered  down  upon  ourselves.  Mr  Lang  said  he  cordially  seconded  the  resolution. 
The  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  it. 

After  praise,  the  Chairman  made  a  few  concluding  remarks,  and  then  Mr  Boger 
pronounceed  the  benediction. 


TO  THE  CONVENER  OF  THE  HOME  MISSION  COMMITTEE 
OP  THE  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  SYNOD.* 

Beverbnd  Sib, — ^The  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Original  Secession  congre- 
gation, Wallacetown,  Ayr,  have  very  great  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following 
Report  of  Missionaiy  operations  during  the  past  year : — 

EIGHTH  AVNUAL  RKFORT. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Home  Mission  work, 
carried  on  in  the  same  locality,  and  by  a  similar  agency,  will'  present  nothing  very 
new  or  striking.  Tour  Committee,  however,  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  of  presenting  it,  and  would  acknowledge  the  Divine  goodness  in  afibrding 
the  moans,  agents,  and  opportunity,  to  work  so  many  years  for  the  promotion  of 
God*s  glory  in  endeavouring  to  evangelise  the  waste  places  of  our  land. 

Though  the  Report,  in  some  respects,  is  very  much  similar  to  preceding  ofies, 
your  Committee  trusts  it  will  not  be  deemed  uninteresting  to  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  Zion*s  prosperity,  and  know  the  precioosness  of  the  souFs  redemption. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  details,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
labours  of  your  missioaaries,  as  gathered  from  their  schedules. 

Tour  late  missionary's  (Mr  Patrick)  term  of  labour,  to  be  reported  on,  extends 
from  2d  January  to  80th  October,  1861.  During  that  period  he  spent  877  hours 
in  mission  work;  held  184  meetings  in  schoolroom  and  private  houses,  and  9 
meetings  in  the  open  air — aggregate  attendance  at  meetings,  10,718;  visited  1309 
families,  242  sick,  and  141  aged  and  infirm  persons;  read  the  Scriptures  443 
times ;  held  Bible  class  34  times — aggregate  attendance  at  class,  576. 

Tour  present  missionaiy  (Mr  John  Lang)  commenced  his  labours  about  the  be- 
ginning of  November  last.  During  the  months  of  November  and  December  he 
has  spent  176  hours  in  mission  work;  held  ;42  meetings — ^agg^regate  attendance 
2318;  visited  195  families,  42  sick,  and  23  infirm  persons;  read  the  Scriptures 
104  times;  held  the  Bible  class  9  times — aggregate  attendance  223.  From  2d 
January  to  30th  October  the  average  attendance  at  the  different  meetings  stand 
thus — Newton  Green,  40 ;  Cross  Street  schoolroom,  140 ;  Prestwick  Road,  42  ; 
Peebles  Street,  31;  Kilmarnock  Street,   32;  Sabbath  morning  Bible  class,  17. 

*  Though  this  Report  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Synod's  Home  Mission 
Committee,  it  is  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be 
deeply  interesting  to  our  readers. 
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Daring  Uia  montfas  of  NoTomber  and  December  the  average  attendance  baa  been — 
Newton  Green,  48;  Croea  Street  Bchoolroom,  113;  Preatwick  Boad,  42:  Peebiea 
Stieet,  87 ;  Kilmarnock  Street,  41  ;  Bible  claaa,  27. 

From  tbe  preceding,  it  appean  that  the  increaae  on  8  meetings,  dnring  the  last 
two  months,  is  23;  decreaae  on  Croea  Street  achoolroom,  28;  and  Preatwick 
Road  continaes  the  same  as  during  the  preriooa  months.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice 
the  increased  attendance  at  the  district  meetings.  During  the  first  year  of  misaioo 
work,  the  arerage  weekly  attendance  at  all  the  meetings  was  46,  whereas  during 
last  year  the  average  weekly  attendance  has  been  285.  Sorely  in  this  reelect  **  the 
Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  should  rejoice  and  be  glad." 

It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasura,  and  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  that  your  Com- 
mittee has  to  report  that  the  mission  work  daring  the  past  year  has  not  been  fmit- 
less.  Compared  with  the  mass  of  surrounding  wickedness,  it  may  appear  as  the 
grape-gleanings  of  the  vintage.  Let  as  rather  hope  that  it  has  been  the  first  ripe 
fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest,  which,  through  the  blessbg  of  the  Dirine  Spirit, 
shall  hereafter  crown  your  missionary  efibrts. 

In  the  month  of  February  last,  a  remarkable  awakening  and  anxiety  was  mani- 
fested in  tbe  mission  dbtrict,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  meeting  in  Cross 
Street  schoolroom.  Many  were  induced  to  ask  the  important  question,  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  Anzioos  inquirers  lingered  after  the  usual  honre  of  meet- 
ing, seeking  for  rest  to  their  agitated  souls,  made  conscious  of  danger  by  a  sense  of 
ain.  Besides  those  who  waited  after  the  meetings  for  conversation,  nomben  visited 
your  late  missionary  at  his  residence,  to  speak  of  their  anxieties,  and  to  hear  of  that 
Saviour  whom  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Ample  details  of  these  meetings  are 
given  in  the  journal  of  your  missionary,  but  space  will  not  permit  extracts ;  and  this 
is  less  necessary,  as  the  most  of  the  journal  has  been  read  at  the  congregational 
prayer  meeting.  Although  the  serious  impressions  of  many  have  been  evanescent, 
a  number  have  held  on  their  way,  and  give  evidence  that  the  change  produced  is  a 
permanent  one.  A  few,  after  due  trial  and  examination,  have  been  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  ever  since  have  been  exemplary  in  their  attendance 
on  ordinances.  Such  results  should  stimulate  to  increased  exertions,  and  to  greater 
earnestness  and  fervency  in  prayer ;  for  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  awakening 
at  the  commencement  of  tbe  past  year  was  preceded  and  accompanied  with  fervent 
prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mission  district ;  and  the  same 
has  been  remarked  of  all  awakenings  and  revivals  in  the  Church  during  her  past 
history.  The  anxiety  and  excitement  continued  for  some  months.  At  the  end  of 
May,  jTour  late  missionary  remarks  in  his  journal,  in  reference  to  Cross  Street  meet- 
ing— "  There  has  been  rather  a  decrease  in  the  attendance  this  month ;  but  the 
number  who  still  come  out  is  very  encouraging,  and  their  interest  in  the  exercises 
seems  unabated.  The  most  of  those  brought  under  concern  for  their  souls  hold  on 
their  way  rejoicing.  Several  new  and  very  interesting  cases  of  conviction  have 
occurred,  of  which  it  would  be  premature  to  speak  particularly.'*  Though  the  out- 
ward excitement  gradually  subsided,  and  the  anxious  inquirers  became  fewer,  yet 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  good  work  still  goes  on.  The  attendance  at  all 
the  meetings  continaes  satisfactory,  and  the  people  are  exceedingly  earnest  and 
attentive  during  tbe  exercises.  Your  present  missionary  (Mr  Lang)  makes  the  same 
remark  in  reference  to  their  conduct  since  he  came.  As  formerly  stated,  Mr  Patrick 
held  nine  open-air  meetings  during  the  summer  months.  The  place  selected  was 
the  ''  four  comers,'*  Cross  Street,  where  a  great  many  loungers  congregate  during 
the  summer  evenings.  Tbe  people  generally  were  very  attentive.  Some  Papists 
made  an  attempt  to  stop  the  meetings,  but  were  unable  to  succeed.  With  reference 
to  those  meetings,  your  missionary  could  only  say,  that  he  cast  the  seed  of  the  Word 
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upon  the  troobled  waters  before  him,  exercisiog  faith  in  the  promise,  that  it  wonld 
be  received,  thongh  afler  many  days. 

Yonr  Committee  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  labours  of  your  missionaiy 
from  house  to  house.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  department  of  the  work. 
The  word  is  then  brought  more  directly  home  to  the  person.  Their  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  can  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  enable  the  speaker  to  choose  the 
words  most  applicable  to  the  esse  before  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  guide 
him  in  preparing  his  more  public  addresses,  that  he  may  meet  the  wants  of  the  class 
for  whose  special  good  he  is  labouring.  The  journal  of  visits  is  a  most  interesting  re- 
cord ;  but  out  of  so  much  material  worthy  of  being  read,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection.  There  we  are  told  of  the  dying  directed  to  Jesus,  who  conquered  death 
— the  careless  warned  of  their  danger — the  drunkard  admonished  to  g^ve  up  his 
body  and  soul-destroying  habit — and  the  anxious  led  to  the  only  source  whence  real 
peace  can  come  to  the  troubled  conscience.  Amidst  much  that  is  painful  and  fitted 
to  stir  the  soul,  as  Paul's  was  stirred  in  Athens,  there  is  much  to  cheer  and  to  en* 
courage.  Drunkards  have  been  reformed,  the  careless  induced  to  attend  the  prayer 
meetings,  and,  in  some  cases,  wanderers  have  been  brought  back  to  worship  in  the 
fold  with  Christ's  people. 

These  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  people  have  been  the  great  means  of  keeping  up 
the  meeting^.  Without  going  into  the  streets  and  lanes,  and  compelling  them  by 
moral  suasion  to  come  in,  the  attendance  would  speedily  be  reduced.  Tour  present 
missionary  calls  particular  attention  to  two  cases  that  have  come  under  his  obser* 
vation  in  the  course  of  his  visits.  A  woman,  who  has  been  long  a  neglecter  of  ordi- 
nances, and  has  a  wicked,  drunken  husband,  now  sees  the  error  of  her  ways,  attends 
the  prayer  meetings  regularly,  and  is  anxious  to  wait  upon  ordinances  in  Qod's  house. 
All  her  conduct  manifests  an  earnest  purpose  to  serve  Christ,  notwithstanding  her 
domestic  trials  and  difficulties.  By  request,  he  called  on  a  widow,  upwards  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  two  children.  This  person  had  been  brought  up  respectably,  but, 
through  the  influence  of  evil  associates,  had  descended  into  the  regions  of  vice  and 
abject  poverty.  She  received  his  first  visit  coldly ;  but  on  a  second  visit,  after  a  very 
earnest  conversation,  she  melted  into  tears,  and  ever  since  she  attends  two  or  three 
of  his  meetings  every  week.  Her  own  relatives  having  cast  her  off,  and  refusing  to 
lend  a  hand  to  raise  her  from  the  dust,  the  kind  friends  who  requested  your  mis- 
sionary to  call  have  clothed  her,  and  she  is  now  expected  to  attend  church  also. 
Mr  Lang  requests  the  congregation  to  pray  that  she  may  be  delivered  from  the 
snares  of  the  Devil,  and  brought  into  the  liberty  of  God's  children. 

Tour  Committee  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  Sabbath  morning  class.  It 
deals  with  young  persons  at  the  most  critical  period  of  life.  About  six  of  those  who 
attended  while  your  late  missionary  was  here,  and  gave  evidence  of  serious  concern 
for  their  souls,  have,  for  various  reasons,  left  the  class,  and  your  Committee  is  not 
aware  whether  those  impressions  have  been  abiding.  The  numbers  attending  the 
class  have  increased  since  Mr  Lang  came,  and  your  Committee  anticipates  good 
results  from  this  department  of  the  mission  work.  Your  missionaries  beg  to  acknow- 
ledge the  important  services  rendered  to  the  class  by  Mr  M'Donald,  who  has  attended 
regularly,  and  aided  your  missionary  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  perseverance. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  Messrs  Miller  and  Jamieson  have  removed 
their  meeting  from  Garden  Street  to  the  house  of  Mr  M'Ninch,  Cross  Street.  The 
attendance  is  variable,  ranging  from  8  to  20.  Mr  Cairns  continues  to  conduct  the 
meeting  at  Prestwick  Toll  on  Sabbath  evening  with  his  wonted  acceptance. 

The  distribution  of  tracts,  Mesien^fertf  and  Tmmpetit  is  conducted  as  formerly. 
19  ladies  are  engaged  in  this  good  work,  who  pay  their  weekly  visits  as  regularly 
as  their  other  duties  will  permit. 
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Tour  CommiUee  has  only  farther  to  report,  that,  at  the  saggeatioa  of  yoor  late 
minionary,  a  Penny  Bank  has  been  established  in  oonnection  with  the  MiaaioD. 
Year  Committee  are  the  trostees  of  the  Bank,  yonr  missioDaiy  president,  Mr  John 
Taylor  yice-president,  Mr  Miller  treasnrer,  Mr  A.  8.  Taylor  secretary,  and  Messre  A. 
King,  A.  Smith,  jon.,  and  James  M'Colm,  acoountants.  The  Bank  is  open  eveiy 
Saturday  evening  from  7  to  6  o'clock,  and  yonr  Committee  oonrider  it  a  Teiy  im- 
portant anziliary  to  your  missionaiy  work.  It  wiU  serve  to  indaoe  habits  of  eooDomy, 
and  has  in  many  instances  already  been  of  material  serrice  to  those  who  ha?e 
availed  themselves  of  it.  Pence,  that  otherwise  wonld  have  been  wasted  on  trifles, 
have  been  aocumnlated  in  the  Bank,  and  withdrawn  to  procore  clothing,  or  to  relieve 
articles  from  the  pawn.  Instances  of  this,  too  nnmerons  to  be  menlaooed,  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Committee.  The  benefits  of  the  Bank  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  mission  district  Depositors  come  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  following  statistics,  furnished  by  the  Vice-President^  may  not 
be  uninteresting : — ^The  Penny  Savings  Bank  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  Mis- 
sion, in  the  schoolroom.  Cross  Street,  on  the  4th  May  last.  On  the  first  night  29 
accounts  were  opened,  and  the  sum  of  5s.  4d.  deposited.  The  Bank  has  been  open  on 
88  nights,  up  to  the  18th  January,  1862,  and  the  total  drawings  amount  to  £91,  lis. 
8d.  There  has  been  withdrawn  by  283  depositors  the  sum  of  £50, 19s.  6d.,  leaving 
£40,  15s.  2d.,  which  is  the  balance  now  at  the  credit  ef  the  depositors  in  the 
Clydesdale  Bank.  The  number  of  depositors,  from  the  beginning  up  till  this  time, 
has  been  450  *,  and  of  these  122  have  withdrawn,  leaving  828  still  on  the  roU. 
The  average  number  of  transactions  nightly  has  been  134,  the  highest  on  any 
night  being  188.  The  average  sum  for  each  depositor  over  the  period  is  about  40. 
The  average  sum  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  now  on  the  roll  is  2s.  4d.  neariy, 
and  the  largest  sum  to  one  depositor  is  £8,  2s.  6d.  The  average  sum  withdrawn 
for  each  is  8s.  7d.,  the  highest  being  £2. 

Tour  Committee  has  endeavoured,  with  all  possible  brevity,  to  report  the  last 
year's  operations ;  but  the  topics  have  been  bo  numerous,  that  little  room  u  left 
for  concluding  observations.  In  looking  at  the  past  year's  work,  well  may  we  ex- 
claim, "  What  hath  God  wrought  I "  The  good  work  done  during  the  past  year 
has  not  been  effected  by  human  might  and  power,  but  God's  good  Spirit.  Let  us 
beware  of  human  pride — of  thinking  that  our  own  right  arm  has  done  this.  To 
God  alone  belongs  the  gloiy.  The  most  gifted  ministers  may  preach  the  gospel  in 
all  fervency  and  sincerity,  and  produce  no  saving  effect,  if  God  withholds  the  bless- 
ings ;  while  the  weakest  instrumentality,  with  power  from  on  high,  may  send  the 
arrow  of  conviction  into  the  most  obdurate  heart.  When  the  Almighty  puts 
strength  into  his  arm,  even  the  "  worm  Jacob  can  thrash  the  mountains."  Let  us 
beware  of  lessening  our  exertions  because  of  past  successes.  There  is  a  great  danger 
of  doing  so.  May  we  use  these  rather  to  stimulate  to  greater  efiorts,  and  excite 
us  to  play  the  man  for  our  native  land,  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
the  good  of  mount  Zion,  which  we  love. 


Note. — It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Beport  that  the  fallen  woman 
whom  Mr  Patrick  instrumentally  rescued  from  a  life  of  shame  and  infamy,  and  sent 
home  to  her  sorrowing  mother,  has  since  given  evidence  of  being  a  genuine  convert, 
though,  when  she  left,  she  appeared  to  be  sony  only  for  the  sufferings  her  sins  hsd 
brought  on  her.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  is  fitted  to  stimulate  to  continuance 
in  prayer,  that,  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to  her  return,  her  mother,  who  was 
ignorant  of  where  she  was,  met  statedly  with  some  neighbours  to  pray  for  her  return. 
While  they  were  yet  speaking,  God  beard  and  answered. 
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OPPOSITION   TO   CREEDS  AND   CONFESSIONS 
HISTORICALLY   CONSIDERED. 

Were  there  do  opposition  to  Creeds  and  ConfeBsions  in  the  present 
state  of  the  churches,  their  scriptorality  might  be  questioned,  and  their 
utility  rendered  doubtful.  If  they  were  incapable  of  exciting  the  hos- 
tility of  errorists,  their  abandonment  could  be  no  loss  to  the  Church. 
Her  purity  would  not  suffer,  nor  her  administration  of  the  ordinances 
and  laws  of  Christ's  house  be  affected  thereby.  If  they  produced 
DO  opposition  in  an  age  when  heresy  is  rampant,  evidence  would  be 
afforded  that  they  were  incapable  of  effecting  that  for  which  they  were 
originally  framed,  and  for  which  they  have  been  so  staunchly  defeuded. 
Nay  more;  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  more  scriptural  confessions 
of  faith  are,  and  the  more  faithfully  they  are  applied  in  admission  to 
office  or  fellowship,  the  greater  will  be  the  hostility  provoked,  aye 
and  until  the  truth  shall  universally  prevail,  and  men  submit  them- 
selves to  the  supreme  authority  of  Zion's  King. 

And  why  may  this  opposition  be  expected?  Just  because  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  creeds  and  confessions.  Their  primitive  design  is 
unfolded  in  the  titles  by  which  they  were  designated  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church.  The  Latin  Fathers  called  a  creed  Symbolum,  a  term 
which,  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  signified  what  in  the  modem  army  is 
called  the  "  watchword,"  or  the  "password" — that  is,  the  sign  or  token 
by  which  soldiers  in  the  field  can  recognize  their  comrades,  and  detect 
spies  and  intruders  in  the  camp.  This  account  of  the  word  Symbol 
is  found  in  the  short  catechism  of  Edward  VL,  a.d.  1552.  "  M.  Why 
is  the  abridgment  of  the  faith  (referring  to  the  creed)  termed  a  Sym- 
bol? S.  A  Symbol  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a  sign,  a  mark,  privy- token, 
or  watchword,  whereby  the  soldiers  of  the  same  camp  are  known  from 
their  enemies.  For  this  reason  the  abridgment  of  the  faith,  whereby 
the  Christians  are  known  from  them  that  are  not  Christians,  is  rightly 
named  a  Symbol." 

It  is  well  known  that  nothing  is  more  cordially  hated  by  spies  and 
intruders  than  the  "watchword,"  or  "password,"  by  which  they  are 
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excluded  from  access  to  the  camp,  and  consequently  prevented  horn 
carrying  out  their  own  designs  and  objects.  From  such  we  can  ex- 
pect nothing  but  hostility  to  every  symbol  by  which  their  character 
and  object  are  brought  to  a  definite  test  Nor  need  we  expect  less 
hostility  to  creeds  and  confessions  while  the  actual  militant  state  of 
the  Church  remains.  While  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  are  required  to 
keep  the  field,  or  abide  in  camp,  harnessed  with  armour,  provided  by 
the  Captain  of  salvation  for  the  conflict,  symbols  will  be  a  necessity 
of  the  Church's  condition.  The  promised  time  will  come  when  wars 
shall  cease,  and,  with  the  advent  of  that  period  of  peace,  military 
watchwords  shall  vanish  firom  the  vocabulary  of  the  nations.  So,  in 
like  manner,  when  truth  and  righteousness  shall  universally  prevail, 
creeds  and  confessions  of  &ith  shall  vanish  from  the  doors  of  the 
sanctuary.  Until  that  millennial  period  of  rest  and  peace  shall  be 
ushered  in,  the  Church  must  retain  her  scriptural  symbols,  despite  of 
the  clamour  of  foes  without,  and  sentimental  friends  within.  The 
more  intense  the  hostility  to  creeds  and  confessions,  the  greater  is  the 
danger  to  truth  and  righteousness,  and  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
fidelity  in  the  application  of  tests,  and  explicitness  in  the  professson 
of  office-bearers  and  mem^rs  previous  to  their  admission  to  the 
Church. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  our  lot  has  fallen  upon  such  times. 
The  rising  tide  of  hostility  to  creeds  and  confSessions,  which  formerly 
raised  an  eddy  without  the  Presbyterian  churches,  is  now  threatening 
a  breach  within  her  scripturally  defined  territory.  Formerly  the  sec- 
taries of  Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Arminians  of  erery 
class,  sternly  opposed  and  stoutly  declaimed  against  the  applicatifw 
of  Calvinistic  confessions  as  tests  of  orthodoxy.  The  reason  was 
obvious.  Being  enemies  of  the  scriptural  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic 
confessions,  they  felt  themselves  arrested  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary. 
Many  of  these  opponents  were  too  sincere  to  accept  a  oonfesBi<m, 
the  doctrines  of  wMch  they  did  not  believe;  but,  in  cases  not  a  few, 
their  ecclesiastical  zeal  was  equal  to  their  sincerity;  hence  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  banish  all  tests  of  orthodoxy.  The  present  con- 
dition of  these  bodies  is  an  instructive  commentary  upon  their  policy 
and  prejudice.  At  the  present  time,  doctrines  the  most  opposite,  and 
errors  reaching  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  fomid 
preached  from  the  same  pulpits,  and  held  in  the  bosc»n  of  the  same 
churches.  In  some  the  very  ordinances  of  grace  are  so  accommodated 
to  human  taste,  that  poetry,  unsanctified  by  grace,  is  presented  in 
public  worship  for  praise,  while  even  the  prayers  are  little  more  than 
the  models  of  rhetorical  composition  designed  for  effect.  The  services 
of  many  a  modem  church  are  in  reality  a  "  performance,"  well  cal- 
culated to  please  and  fascinate  a  certain  class  of  ''sensation"  wor> 
shippers.  Indifference  to  all  distinctive  truth,  and  self-will  in  erery 
act  of  worship,  is  the  final  terminus  of  churches  without  standaids. 
Towards  this  tJie  Christian  community  are  fast  tending. 

But  the  present  crusade  against  creeds,  and,  in  our  own  country, 
against  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  in  particular,  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.     It  is  not,  as  some  would  make  us  believe,  the 
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progress  of  enlightenment,  or  a  deeper  acquaintance  with,  or  experi- 
ence of^  gospel  charity.  It  is  not  a  genuine  impulse  of  Christianity, 
appearing  only  in  times  of  revival.  It  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Jude 
the  Apostle,  who,  writing  in  love  of  the  common  salvation,  testified  and 
exhorted  the  '^  beloved  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.''  And  why  this  exhortation,  which  in 
modem  times  would  be  regarded  as  the  counsels  of  intolerance  ?  ^*  For 
Uiere  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  of  old 
ordained  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  God 
into  lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  This  was' their  ultimate  terminus,  gradually  but 
certainly  reached.  Ere  it  came  the  length  of  an  open  avowal  of  atheism, 
or  a  denial  of  the  divinity  or  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
there  would  be  many  an  intermediate  phase  of  faith  and  practice. 

Taking,  then,  the  Galvinistic  confessions  and  their  opponents,  we 
think  history  will  conclusively  prove  that  the  rejection  of  tests  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  spread  of  heresy.  The  Galvinistic  confessions 
have  been  numerous,  as  framed  in  various  countries,  and  moulded  in 
adaptation  to  the  varied  phases  of  error  which  had  been  or  were  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  their  adoption.  The  following  are  the  principal: — (1.) 
The  Helvetic  Confessions  are  three — ^that  of  Basle,  1530;  the  Summary 
and  Confession  of  the  Helvetic  churches,  1536;  and  the  Expositio  Sim- 
plex, &c.,  1566,  ascribed  to  Bullinger.  (2.^  The  Tetrapolitan  Confes- 
sion, 1531,  which  derives  its  name  from  tne  foni  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Conistance,  Meinengen,  and  Lindau,  by  the  deputies  of  which  it  was 
signed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  Bucer.  (3.)  The  Palatine  or 
Heidelberg  Confession,  framed  by  order  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  John 
Cassimer,  1575.  (4.)  The  Confession  of  the  Gallic  churches,  accepted 
at  the  first  Synod  of  the  Reformed,  held  at  Paris,  1559.  (5.)  The  Con- 
fession of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Belgium,  drawn  up  in  1559,  and 
approved  in  1561.  (6.)  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  compiled  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 
received  as  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  and  national  faith  in  Scotland. 
(7.)  The  Savoy  Confession,  being  a  declaration  of  the  faith  and  order 
of  the  Independents,  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  their  elders  and 
messengers  at  Savoy,  1658.  (8.)  The  Anglican  Confession,  or 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  agreed  upon  in  the 
Convocation  held  at  London  in  1552. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  two  things  applicable  to  each  and  all, 
viz. — 1st,  That,  according  to  the  fidelity  with  which  these  were  ad- 
ministered, and  the  sincerity  with  which  they  were  received  aa  tests 
of  admission  to  office,  in  that  proportion  were  the  truth  and  purity 
of  the  Church  preserved;  and  2d,  That  in  proportion  as  these  con« 
fessions  have  been  abandoned,  or  merely  formally  subscribed,  in  that 
proportion  has  heresy  found  a  place  in  these  churches,  under  various 
phases,  until  at  length  it  assumed  the  Socinian  type,  or  presented  the 
mere  negation  of  atheistic  opinion  and  practice.  Our  space  forbids 
such  a  review  of  historical  facts  in  the  history  of  these  churches  and 
confessions;  hence  we  shall  for  the  present  confine  our  remarks  chiefly 
to  those  churches  which  have  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
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Faith  as  their  standard  of  union  and  uniformity.  The  modem  clamour 
against  creeds  and  confessions  has  a  history  which  it  is  well  to  study, 
as  the  development  of  former  hostility  to  doctrinal  tests. 

While  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  retuned 
her  first  love,  and  prosecuted  her  first  works,  there  was  no  difficulty 
about  her  terms  of  communion — no  dubiety  in  the  subscription  'of  her 
standards.  It  was  only  siibsequent  to  the  Revolution  Settiiement  that 
the  prelatical  pioneers  of  Moderatism  expressed  reluctance  to  receive 
the  Westminster  Confession  as  the  t-est  of  their  orthodoxy.  Ignorant 
as  many  of  them  were  of  doctrine,  and  erroneous  as  not  a  few  were 
in  sentiment,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Confession  was  lightly 
esteemed.  As  it  had  only  been  taken  by  them  merely  as  a  legal 
necessity,  in  order  to  the  reception  of  emolument,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  those  to  whom  it  was  legally,  and  coldly,  or  hypocritically  put, 
by  men  who  despised  it,  began  also  to  treat  it  with  contempt-.  As  the 
Moderate  power  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  as  the  universities  became 
cormpted  with  false  doctrine,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  everything 
like  a  solemn  and  sincere  subscription  of  a  scriptural  creed  would  be 
treated  with  levity.  The  form  may  be  gone  through,  as  a  legal  cere- 
mony, in  order  to  qualification  for  office,  or  rather  for  emolument, 
according  to  the  language  of  a  living  professor,  who  is  represented  as 
having  said,  ^'  I  sign  because  the  law  requires  it,  but  not  because  I 
believe  its  doctrines."  But  the  opposition  of  Moderatism  did  not  rest 
here.  Many  began  to  speak  and  write  against  all  creeds  and  confes- 
sions. Many,  even  of  those  who  had  bowed  their  heads  in  response 
to  the  Formula  of  Ordination,  and  who  had  subscribed  it  in  the  most 
solemn  circumstances,  began  to  rebel  against  the  application  of  this 
increasingly  necessary  test  of  soundness  in  the  Mth. 

It  was  the  pernicious  heresies  propounded  by  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessors Simson  and  Campbell,  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  that  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  hostility  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  was 
ultimately  manifested.  As  the  current  heresy  ran  its  natural  course 
firom  the  Pelagian  fount  towards  the  dead  sea  of  Arian  morality,  so 
did  the  enmity  towards  creeds  and  confessions  manifest  itself  in  a 
variety  of  aspects.  Then,  as  now,  the  men  most  advanced  in  the 
bye-paths  of  heretical  doctrine,  were  the  men  to  cry  down  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Church's  standards.  We  are  aware  that  then,  as 
now,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  men  of  progress,  of  enlighten- 
ment, of  enlarged  sympathies,  of  ardent  affections.  They  were  wont 
to  look  upon  those  who  had  honestly  subscribed  the  standards,  and  who 
were  ready  to  abide  by  their  profession,  as  obstructives  in  tlie  march 
of  advancement — as  men  who  had  fallen  behind  the  age — as  mere 
prejudiced  bigots.  But  time  has  stamped  the  character  of  the  two 
classes.  The  page  of  history  has  pronounced  a  verdict;  and  we  can 
now  look  back  for  more  than  a  century,  and  see  who  were  the  men  of 
integrity,  of  truth,  of  scriptural  enlightenment,  of  the  love  and  charity 
of  the  gospel.  The  approbation  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  succeed- 
ing generations  is  not  accorded  to  the  enemies  of  creeds  and  confessions, 
but  to  those  who  contended  "  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints."     To  the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  privileges  we 
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now  enjoy.  While  the  Arminian  current  has  nin  its  course  in  several 
churches,  until  attention  was  arrested  by  the  blighting  effects  of  the 
Socinian  heresy,  the  Calvinistic  adherents  to  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  have  been  revived  again  and  again,  and  even  now 
are  manifesting  an  expansive  energy,  which  was  the  chief  lack  of 
former  times. 

It  is  in  England  and  Ireland  especially  that  the  fruits  of  enmity 
towards  the  Westminister  Standards  may  be  distinctly  seen.  In  both 
countries  the  upas-tree  of  Socinianism  has  extinguiidied  the  Church 
locally,  and  produced  a  wide-spread  moral  desolation.  The  Synod  of 
Ulster,  whose  ministers  for  generations  drew  their  theology  from  the 
Scottish  Universities,  drunk  deeply  of  the  Arian  heresy.  There  being 
no  legal  compulsion  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  its  recog- 
nition fell  into  desuetude,  the  result  of  long-cherished  contempt. 
Some  very  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  regarding  the  non- 
subscription  controversy  are  found  in  "  Reid's  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Ireland."  The  tenor  of  them  is  this,  that  the 
"non-subscribers"  generally  were  tainted  with  Arianism,  while  those 
who  sympathised  with  them  usually  preached  a  cold  morality,  instead 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  As  the  opponents  of  creeds  and  confessions 
multiplied,  religion  languished,  and  heresy  grew  rampant.  There 
was  progress,  indeed — ^progress  not  arrested  nor  retarded  by  the  banner 
of  a  Confession  of  Faith, — but  it  was  progress  in  declension — ^the  rapid 
descent  down  the  inclined  plane  of  Pelagian  sophistry  to  the  dread 
terminus  of  Socinian  impiety  and  blasphemy. 

Freedom  from  the  supposed  trammels  of  subscription  to  "  a  form  of 
sound  words"  has  hitherto  proved  self-destructive.  While  the  lea- 
vening process  of  heresy  is  masked,  while  it  remains  associated  with 
a  scriptural  creed,  it  can  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  external  prosperity. 
The  multitude  are  easily  deceived  by  appearances.  Professions  of 
great  liberality  elicit  a  response  from  public  opinion.  Controversy 
afibrds  an  opportunity  for  the  "  men  of  progress  and  improvement," 
so  called,  to  exhibit  themselves  for  the  suffrage  of  popular  favour. 
But  their  progress  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  ^^  non-subscribers" 
of  Munster  have  left  that  once  largely  Presbyterianised  province  almost 
a  desolation,  while  the  remonstrants  of  Ulster,  the  descendants  of  the 
non-subscribers,  are  dwindling  into  nothingness — ^the  victims  of  a  free- 
dom which  recognizes  no  supremacy  but  that  of  human  reason, — a 
liberty  to  think  and  act  as  they  please  in  matters  of  religion. 

Similar  has  been  the  history  of  a  similar  movement  in  England. 
The  opposition  to  creeds  and  confessions  has  borne  its  fruit.  There, 
too,  the  pulpits,  once  occupied  by  such  men  as  Matthew  Henry,  have 
been  long  occupied  by  Arian  or  Socinian  preachers.  But  friU-fledged 
Arianism  cannot  flourish  as  a  system.  Siistamed  by  pride  of  intellect 
within,  or  supported  by  an  endowment  without,  or  countenanced  by 
the  liberalism  of  non-subscribers  around,  it  may  assume  the  aspect  of 
intellectual  despotism,  or  make  a  show  of  charity;  but  past  history 
shows  that  pure  Arianism,  as  a  system,  cannot  long  flourish — ^nay  more, 
has  not  vitality  enough  to  prolong  an  ecclesiastical  existence. 

The  return  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to  subscription  of  the  Confession 
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of  Faith  was  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  upas-tree  of  Arianism. 
From  that  day  to  this  it  has  appeared  as  a  blasted  and  withered  thing, 
ready  ere  long  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  or  to  sink  in  atrophy  from 
self-exhaustion.  Taking,  then,  these  two  facts  together,  viz.,  that 
blighting  heresy  came  with  hostility  to  creeds  and  confessions,  and  that 
it  waned  and  perished  when  subscriptions  were  again  required  and 
cheerfully  granted.  It  seems  nothing  less  than  in&tuation  for  modem 
divines  to  begin  anew  the  course  of  declension. 

Considering  the  historical  results  of  the  rejection  of  the  Calvinistic 
confessions  in  Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  America,  it 
is  amazing  that  in  our  own  times,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  there 
should  be  found  a  new  crusade  against  the  standards  of  union  and 
uniformity.  Those  professing  earnest  desire  for  the  union  of  the  Prea- 
byterian  churches  are  removing  as  rapidly  as  possible  everything  like 
a  satisfactory  basis.  The  unions  proposed,  as  well  as  some  consum- 
mated, are  nothing  more  than  agglomerations  of  negative  {ffincipIeB, 
which  may  at  any  time,  through  political  or  judicial  coUisioo,  produce 
an  explosion,  and  restore  the  whole  fabric  to  elementary  chaos.  There 
is,  however,  a  much  greater  danger  than  even  this — ^the  danger  of 
latitudinarian  anarchy,  by  which  cJl  truth  will  be  suppressed  or  sub- 
jected to  persecution. 

Is  it  not  a  singular  thing  to  see  those  who  claim  relation  to  the  first 
Seceders  even  now  the  length  of  representing  creeds  and  confessions 
as  a  grievance.  In  presence  of  the  whole  court,  of  which  he  is  reckoned 
a  distinguished  member,  the  Bev.  Dr  Anderson,  Glasgow,  openly  de- 
clared that  he  owed  the  Reformers  a  grudge  for  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
creeds  and  confessions  which  they  had  imposed  upon  the  Church.  There 
was  not  a  dissenting  voice  from  this  language;  and  firom  the  frequent 
attacks  made  upon  tests  of  orthodoxy  on  the  platform  and  by  the  press, 
it  would  seem  that  many  of  his  brediren  concur  in  his  sentiments.  Is 
not  this  strange  where  all  have  pledged  themselves  at  ordination  to  these 
standards  ?  There  is  surely  something  very  demoralising  to  the  con- 
science in  taking  a  definite  formula  which  is  so  lightly  esteemed.  But 
the  same  thing  occurred  in  Scotland  during  the  gloomy  reign  of  Mode- 
ratism,  in  Ireland  during  the  same  period  of  Presbyterian  degeneracy, 
and  also  m  England  subsequent  to  the  times  of  tiie  Puritans.  The 
same  thing  is  seen  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  present  time.  To 
what  is  this  hostility  owing?  Clearly  to  the  spread  of  false  doctrine, 
widely  held  and  disseminated.  To  what  is  its  tendency?  To  the 
elevation  of  human  reason,  which  will  likely  culminate,  as  before,  in 
the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  rejection  of  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  not  long  since  the  now-departed  Principid 
Cunningham  declared  his  conviction  that  Arianism  was  the  ^le^al 
danger  of  the  students.  But  even  though  the  progress  of  false  doctrine 
should  stop  short  of  this,  if  the  basis  of  Christ's  subert^itutionary  character 
is  removed,  and  His  atoning  work  rendered  a  mere  thing  of  uncertainty, 
contingent  upon  the  depraved  human  will,  even  the  doctrine  of  His 
divinity  will  be  of  no  avail  as  regards  the  security  of  the  sinner's 
salvation. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  at  the  results  of  hostility  to  Cal- 
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vinistic  confessions  withont  dismay.  Matters  caimot  rest  in  their 
present  position.  Chnrches  holding  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  mnst 
either  faithfally  apply  it  in  excluding  from  office  the  setters  forth 
of  strange  doctrines,  or  else  permit  the  leaven  of  heresy  to  spread  nnti] 
the  whole  Inmp  be  leavened.  While  the  Confession  holds  its  place  in 
the  Formula,  diere  may  be  an  appeal  to  its  teaching,  and  those  who 
gainsay  its  doctrines  may  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  their  ecclesiastical 
court.  But  should  the  court  itself  make  light  of,  or  disregard  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  a  standard,  there  is  henceforth  no  appeal,  neither 
will  there  long  be  any  toleration  for  the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox 
£Edth.  Sad,  indeed,  is  the  thought  that  the  east  winds  of  German 
neology  are  beginning  to  blow  on  the  Scottish  churches ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  evidences  that  inflated  human  reason  may  yet  produce 
in  the  land  of  Knox  those  blighting  effects  which  it  produced  so 
banefiilly  in  the  fair  fields  of  Ulster.  Should  the  present  enmity  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith  expand  and  grow  with  the  activities  of  the 
age,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  ere  long  everything  will  be  set  loose 
in  regard  to  truth  and  duty.  Wherever  man  assumes  the  supremacy, 
there  Ichabod  is  written  in  the  Church,  and  there  the  **ark  of  Qod" 
is  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
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The  philanthropy  of  modem  times  is  assuming  a  great  variety  of 
aspects.  For  almost  every  thing  affecting  pubUc  morality  there  are 
associations  either  in  progress  or  in  prospect  Scarcely  anything 
can  be  done  for  any  special  purpose  without  a  committee  and  a  pub- 
lished catalogue  of  generous  subscribers.  In  order  to  do  the  most 
commonplace  duty  of  a  public  kind,  there  must  be  the  appliances  of 
eloquent  speeches,  and  the  excitement  of  public  meetings,  and  the 

§leasnre  of  seeing  our  benevolent  names  blazoned  in  the  newspapers, 
^here  is  not  a  little  reason  to  fear  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of 
having  our  home-duties  victimised,  and  the  torrent  of  social  evils, 
which  we  attempt  to  arrest,  widened  and  deepened.  While  we  speak 
thus,  we  are  fully  aHve  to  the  advantages  of  combination  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  certain  objects;  but  what  we  dread  is  the  introduction 
of  the  popular  element  of  associations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Family,  the  Church,  and  the  State  may  thereby  be  invaded, 
or,  at  least,  supplanted  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

These  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  excessive  development  of  the 
association  principle,  have  been  suggested  by  those  associations  which 
have  recently  qprung  up,  in  order  to  the  suppression  of  licentiousness 
and  other  social  iniquities.  We  give  their  promoters  full  credit  for  zeal, 
sincerity,  and  benevolence,  while  we  doubt  much  their  efficiency  in 
arresting  the  rising  tide  of  iniquity.  We  fear,  from  the  ideas  thrown 
out,  and  the  terms  employed,  that  many  of  our  modem  associations 
owe  their  existence  to  the  movements  of  popular  opinion,  rather  than 
to  clear  convictions  of  duty  drawn  from  the  Word  of  Gk>d.    They 
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are  adapted  only  to  surface  reformadoDs,  and  cannot  reach  the  springs 
of  social  iniquity. 

To  this  may  be  attributed  such  terms  as  ^*  the  social  evil,"  now  so 
common  in  the  lips  of  multitudes  who  have  no  conception  of  the 
heaven-daring,  soul-destroying,  humanity-dishonouring  trade  in  guilt 
and  depravity,  which  is  represented  by  this  recently  invented  epithet 
Not  a  few  of  the  popular  speakers  and  writers  on  this  subject  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  had  a  place  in  the  category  of  public  calamities, 
which  may  be  mitigated  by  human  sympathy,  but  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  Poverty  is  a  social  evil  which  may  exist  entirely  separate 
from  social  guilt  The  want  of  accommodation  for  the  working  classes 
in  the  city  or  the  country  is  a  social  evil,  involving  guilt  on  the  part 
of  those  who  could,  and  do  not  provide  a  remedy.  The  want  of  edu- 
cation is  a  social  evil,  involving  the  sin  of  omission  in  those  who  are 
personally  or  socially  responsible.  The  fidling  of  a  tenement — the 
consuming  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  city — ^the  famine  and  the  plague  or 
pestilence — ^the  stagnation  of  trade — the  horrors  of  war — are  all  social 
evils.  In  regard  to  such  as  these  the  question  is  x>ut,  '^  Shall  there  be 
evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?"  But  these  things 
have  no  moral  affinity  to  the  accursed  system  of  whoredom,  of  which 
modern  philanthropists  speak  as  "the  social  evil" — ^that  sytematised 
traffic  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  and  women  for  gain  or  for  plea- 
sure. The  Bible  furnishes  no  such  terms  in  denouncing  the  sin  of 
licentiousness.  It  presents  no  such  excuses  as  are  sometimes  put 
forth,  when  the  seducers  of  their  fellows  are  represented  as  "  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning."  There  are  many  who  seem  to  speak 
and  act  towards  systematised  licentiousness  as  if  it  were  some  calamity 
to  be  pitied,  rather  than  as  an  "  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judges." 
We  hold  that  it  is  not  merely  a  "  social  evil,"  but  %  social  crime,  deserv- 
ing more  the  heaviest  punishment  than  the  slightest  sympathy.  We 
speak  here  of  systematised  licentiousness,  such  as  is  well  known  to  exist 
in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  such  as  has  been  too  long  winked  at  both 
by  the  Church  and  by  the  State.  We  speak  of  the  slavery  of  America 
with  abhorrence.  We  wonder  how  men  can  traffic  in  their  fellowmen. 
We  would  be  ready  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  men-stealers 
and  the  dealers  in  slaves.  But  we  forget  that  there  is  a  slavery  more 
fearful  to  body  and  soul  at  work  among  us  in  the  haunts  of  the  whore- 
monger, which  our  laws  do  not  reach,  and  for  which  public  opinion 
does  not  demand  punishment  These  preserves  of  iniquity  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with  as  objects  of  sympathy,  but  as  the  concentrations  of 
social  guilt,  to  be  swept  away.  There  ought,  indeed,  to  be  sympathy 
with  such  as  have  been  betrayed,  seduced,  stolen,  confined,  within 
these  dens  of  guilt  and  infamy.  Their  release  ought  to  be  demanded, 
and  their  jailors  visited  with  condign  punishment  But  those  who 
make  a  prey  of  virtue — ^who  trade  on  human  depravity — who  set  at 
defiance  the  laws  of  Gk>d  and  the  wellbeing  of  society — who  spread 
their  nets  for  the  young,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  families — ^who  defile 
the  Church  of  Gtod,  and  pollute  the  land  by  their  infamous  traffic  in 
moral  corruption — are  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  criminals  rather 
than  the  children  of  misfortune.     Until  the  whole  S3nstem  of  whoredom 
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is  viewed  in  the  light  of  God's  Word  by  the  Church,  and  until,  in  the 
light  of  the  Divine  law,  the  State  shall  punish  offenders,  there  is  little  to 
be  hoped  for  from  our  best  organized  associations,  based  upon  human 
sympathy.  Until  we  are  willing  to  call  this  iniquity  by  its  right 
name,  and  apply  such  remedies  as  the  law  of  God  has  provided,  this 
hydra-headed^  monster  will  laugh  at  our  sympathetic  appliances,  as 
Behemoth  '^  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear/' 

While  public  opinion  is  so  vitiated,  that  it  can  tolerate  id  one  sex 
what  it  disdains  even  to  name  in  the  other — while  the  seducer  can 
escape  the  &own  of  society,  and  the  whoremonger  can  find  a  place  in 
the  membership  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  offices  of  the  State,  the 
efforts  of  philanthropy  will  be  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  this  fear- 
fiil  iniquity.  Until  the  libertine  is  denied  access  to  society,  and  the 
seducer  of  virtue,  under  the  guise  of  love,  is  shut  out  as  an  intruder 
from  the  family  circle,  '^  the  frail  sisterhood, *'  as  they  are  sentimentally 
termed,  will  neither  be  reduced  in  number  nor  restrained  in  audacity. 
Until  ministers  expound  the  nature  of  the  sin,  as  depicted  in  the  Word 
of  G^od,  and  the  Church  shall  deal  with  it  as  the  law  of  Christ's  house 
demands,  there  is  no  hope  of  reformation.  And,  until  the  laws,  and 
magistrates,  and  judges  of  the  land  shall  treat  it  as  a  crime,  and  clear 
our  streets  by  night  and  day  of  the  seducers  of  the  young  and  thought- 
less, as  they  do  of  pickpockets  and  garrotters,  those  rescued  by  philan- 
thropy wOl  be  but  as  "the  drop  of  the  bucket"  to  the  full  tide  of  iniquity. 

Why,  we  ask,  on  the  principle  of  equity,  is  the  pickpocket  imprisoned, 
or,  if  frequently  found  guilty,  banished,  when  the  man  or  the  woman 
who  robs  another  of  virtue  and  chastity — who  brings  shame  and  dis- 
grace upon  a  daughter,  or  ruin  upon  a  son — who,  through  the  subtle 
wiles  of  licentiousness,  breaks  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  or  brings  down 
the  gray  hairs  of  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave — can  openly 
prosecute  a  course  of  iniquity  and  crime  fraught  with  these  conse- 
quences, can  drive  a  carriage,  or  dwell  securely  in  a  splendid  mansion, 
under  the  gaze  of  our  public  functionaries?  Would  even  our  Christian 
philanthropists  speak  of  thieving  or  garrotting  as  "the  social  evil?" 
They  would  speak  of  it  and  deal  with  it  as  crime,  and  so  still  more 
ought  we  to  treat  as  crime  against  society  that  soul-destroying 
iniquity,  in  the  presence  of  which  simple  theft  might  blush  as  com- 
parative innocence.  If  the  "strange  woman"  is  represented  as  the 
chief  among  deceivers — ^if  "  her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death" — ^if  "the  dead  are  there,  and  her  guests  are 
in  the  depths  of  hell" — if  "  none  that  go  unto  her  return  again,  neither 
take  hold  of  the  paths  of  life," — ^is  it  a  thing  to  be  tolerated  4n  any 
Christian  country,  that  harlots  should  have  their  nets  spread  for  the 
unwary  at  every  corner,  or  haunts  of  iniquity  planted  in  the  midst  of 
the  community?  If  there  is  any  species  of  criminals  against  whom 
the  law  should  be  enforced  in  all  its  rigour,  it  is  those  who  ensnare  our 
inexperienced  youths  of  both  sexes,— who  destroy  the  peace  of  families, 
and  send  thousands  annually  to  their  graves  wiih  Voken  hearts  and 
ruined  souls. 

Is  it  merely  a  social  evil  to  have  bands  of  harpies  prowling  our 
streets  by  day  and  night,  so  that  their  vanity,  and  drunkenness,  and 

3  X 
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licentionsness  may  be  sustained  by  plundering  the  unwary?  Robbing 
and  murder  are  the  concomitants  of  whoredom.  Why  prosecate  them 
for  the*incidental  crimes  which  natively  spring  out  of  this  ^social  iniquitj, 
while  the  master-crime  of  whoredom  itself  is  permitted  to  escape  ? 

We  fear  that  society  at  large  has  lost  sensibility  on  H^e  subject  of 
licentionsness;  and  to  this  may  be  traced  the  partiality  of  our  legisla- 
tion. There  is  a  false  delicacy  in  dealing  with  this  crying  iniquity. 
Even  those  who  raise  their  voice  against  it  speak  as  ,if  afral  1  of 
"  offending  ears  polite."  Scriptural,  terms  are  dLscarded,  and  others 
substituted,  which  represent  this  systematic  iniquity  as  if  it  were  a 
misfortune  to  be  sympathised  with,  not  a  national  guilt  to  be  wip&l 
away.  The  creature  is  pitied^  while  there  is  no  r^ai^  to  the  dishpnoiu 
of  God  or  the  destruction  of  souls.  Tet  it  was  for  such  bias  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  cast  out  by  the  judgments  of  heaven,  and 
for  such  sins  that  the  Jews  were  frequently  visited  with  the  m^nii^s- 
tations  of  Divine  wrath.  This  crime  occupies  a  place  in  all  the  dark 
catalogues  of  iniquity,  and  regarding  it  taerq  is  a  special  indicatigo 
of  Divine  wrath;  hence  it  is  said,  *'  But  .whoremongers  and  adulterers 
(Jod  will  judge."  .  ,      ^ 

There  are  two  things  we  should  like  to  s^e,  and  ¥dthout  which  we 
need  not  expect  any  social  reformation,  viz.,  ihe  right  exercise  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  upon  offenders,  and  the  infliction,  of  criminal 
punishment  upon  all  who  keep  or  regort  to  the  haunts  of  licentiousness. 
The  resetters  of  those  victims  who  are  deluded  into  such  dens  of 
iniqui  ty  are  surely  more  guilty  than  the .  resetters  of  stolen  goods.  The 
vile  traders  upon  human  virtue,  whether  male  or  female,  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  the  heaviest  penalties.  Were  the  Church  tolifl  her  voice 
¥dth  fidelity,  and  to  exercise  her  discipline  with  impartiality,  and 
were  the  State  to  enact  and  carry  into  effect  la^s  based  upon  ^e  law 
of  God,  and  adapted  to  the  suppression  of  immorality,  our  national 
guilt  would  be  diminished,  and  the  efforts  of  virtue  and  moralitr 
strengthened. 

But  in  order  to  eradicate  the  social  iniquity,. public  opinion  must  be 
purified,  and  the  standard  of  morality  greatly  elevated.  The  ordinance 
of  marriage  must  be  restored  to  its  primary  place  and  position.  As 
matters  stand,  it  is  too  much  viewed  by  parents  as  -a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  aggrandisement  The  law  of  God  is,  that,  ^'to  avoid  for- 
nication, let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  every  woman  her  own 
husband;"  but  the  law  of  many  fathers  and  mothers  is — let  marriage 
not  be  thought  of,  unless  it  shall  add  to  convenience,  or  increase 
wealth.  Sons  especially  are  discouraged  from  giving  way  to  the 
normal  affections  of  a  virtuous  heart,  until  a  fortune  shidl  be  amasKd, 
and  the  pride  and  vanity  of  modern  taste  can  be  gratified  by  displaj 
and  luxury.  It  is  from  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  young  men, 
thus  restrained,  that  the  social  iniquity  derives  its  pecuniary  resources, 
and  furnishes  those  gaudy  trappings  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  assume 
the  air  of  respectability.  And  it  is  l^ecause  young  men,  known  to  be 
licentious,  can  hold  up  their  blasted  heads  in  society,  and,  on  account 
of  their  wealth  or  their  family  connections,  find  a  place  in  the  domestic 
circle,  that  so  many  are  found  boasting  of  their  liberty  while  actually 
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enslaved.  Were  virtuous  families  to  exclude  the  man  who  yields  to 
vicious  habits,  as  they  do  the  woman  who  has  fallen  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude,  there  would  soon  be  a  change  in  the  aspects  of  society.  It 
is  because  a  man  can  be  a  seducer,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  a  re- 
spectable place  in  society,'  that  licentiousness  thrusts  itself  upon  the 
public  gaze.  It  is  because  marriage  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  legal 
arrangement,  rather  than  of  duty  and  affection,  that  sq  many  fall  a 
prey  to  vice  iu  youth,  and  become  the  curse  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  united. 

Besides  false  views  of  the  marriage  relationship,  in  .which  the  young 
are  carefully  indoctrinated,  our  modem  modes  of  Ufe  are  .raising  bar- 
riers  in  the  way  of  the  family  institute.  Pride  and  luxury  are  not 
only  sapping  the  foundations  of  our  commercial  morality,  but  actually 
laying  an  arrest  upon  Ood's  institution  of  marriage.  As  domestic 
matters  are  now  being  conducted  by  many,  even  in  Qie  middle  classes 
of  society,  the  best  disposed  of  our  young  men  dare  scarcely  venture 
upon  the  expeuse  of  housekeeping.  We  hear  much,  and  justly,  of 
neglect  in  training  the  daughters  of  the  working  classes  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  becoming  prudent,  economical,  and  tidy  housekeepers;  but 
the  neglect  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  in  this  respect  is  equally 
great.  There  is  no  want  of  showy  accomplishments ;  but  habits  of 
forethought,  independence,  and  industry,  are  little  studied.  In  many 
cases,  attending  parties,  visits  of  ceremony,  and  showing  off  at  fcishion- 
able  watering-places,  constitute  the  chief  elements  of  training  in  those 
who  aspire  to  be  the  wives  of  our  merchants.  If,  therefore,  a  young 
man,  with  a  liberal  salary,  and  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  life, 
would  avoid  bankruptcy  at  the  outset,  he  must  avoid  early  mairriage. 
But  how  few  are.  able  to  resist  the  temptations  of  constrained  celibacy, 
especially  when  lust  can  be  gratified  without  .the  loss  of  caste  or 
character.  Hence  concubinage,  or  whoredom,  is  too  frequently  the 
resort  of  those  who  would  many  but  for  the  risk  of  pecuniary  ruin. 
It  is  high  time  that  fathers  and  mothers— that  society  at  large — should 
consider  the  effects  of  modem,  extravagance  in  preventing  marriage, 
and  tjius  indirectly,  but.  surely,  increasing  the  social  iniquity.  If, 
through  conventional  maxims  of  pride  and  luxury,  the  sons  of  re- 
spectable tradesmen  and  merchaQts  cannot  form  the  marriage  relation- 
ship until  they  have  amassed  a  fortune,  and  arp  able  ^a  meet  the 
demands  of  extravaga]iCe  and  vanity  without  fear  of  bankmptcy,  then 
nothing  else  can .  be  looked  for  but  the  inorease  and  perpeti^ition  of 
systematised  licentiousness.  If  the  normal  feelings  of  idOfection  are 
suppressed  until  the  chill  of  selfishness  has  deadened  the  sensiibilities 
of  nature,  whaVcan  we  expect  bnt  that  licentiousness  will  take  the 
place  of  legitimate  love,  aqd  the  society  of  the  abandoned  be  pi)eferred 
to  that  of  virtuous  relationship^.  If  pride,  and  fullness  of  bread,  and 
abundance  of  idleness,  in  the  daughters  of  Israel,  brought  down  the 
judgments  of  Ood  upon  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  ooiruption  of 
the  social  relations,  tiiere  is  much  reason  to  tremble  at  our  prospects 
in  modern  times.  Social  iniquities  are  the  cause  of  all  our  social  evils. 
Until  these  ate  repenlted  of  and  foTBak^n,  mere  surface  reforms  will  be 
of  little  avail. 
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It  is  well  that  the  question  has  been  stirred;  but  it  must  be  probei 
to  the  bottom,  if  our  present  condition  is  to  be  remedied.  We  dislike 
exceedingly  the  way  in  which  some  sections  of  the  press  deal  'with  thi- 
subject.  There  are  many  details  of  iniquity  that  ought  never  to  se^ 
the  light  of  day,  while  there  is  a  flippancy  sometimes  manifested,  whkii 
ill  becomes  those  who  claim  to  be  the  guardians  of  public  morality. 

Besides,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  to  find  some  sections  of  the  Church 
very  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  put  down  social  immorality,  which  have 
led  the  van  in  lowering,  yea,  in  casting  out  the  discipline  of  tte 
Lord's  house.  It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  for  any  medical  prac- 
titioner, well  acquainted  with  fashionable  congregations  in  oar  cities, 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  numerous  violators  of  the  law  of  God  in  this 
respect;  but  who  would  venture  to  charge  their  guilt  home  upon  then, 
or  exercise  the  discipline  of  God's  house  against  them?  Goodly 
raiment  and  gold  rings  have  their  influence  in  forming  the  opinions  ot 
society,  in  lowering  She  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  in  sustainiDg 
the  social  iniquity.  Until  sin  is  dealt  with  according  to  its  nature^ 
and  sinners  in  society  according  to  the  enormity  of  their  offences, 
we  have  no  hope  that  any  spasmodic  efforts  of  isolated  associations 
will  effect  much  in  arresting  the  social  iniquity. 
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This  is  a  question,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  not  possible  fully  to 
estimate.  Is  the  reader  truly  earnest  to  know  the  truth  as  to  this  id 
his  own  case  ?  It  is  meet  that  he  should.  True  religion  is  personA). 
It  is  betwixt  God  and  each  soul.  Religion  is  also  social  ;*  but  this 
does  not  prevent  it  from  being  personal  even  in  acts  of  social  worship. 
In  this,  when  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  the  aggregate  of  per- 
sonal homage  to  God.  Enoch  walked  with  God.  He  did  so  person- 
ally. In  the  midst  of  company,  as  well  as  in  solitude,  he  was  in 
spirit  with  God.  He  realized  God  ever  near  him^-ever  upholding 
him— ever  inspecting  his  heart  and  all  his  ways.  He  cherished  the 
remembrance  of  His  presence  as  an  object  of  deep  reverence  and  blissful 
confidence.  There  is  a  possibility  of  acquiring  a  certain  kind  of 
religious  habit,  by  which  persons  seem  to  unite  with  others  in  acts 
of  Divine  worship,  but  in  which  there  is  rather  a  walking  with  men 
than  with  God — ^in  which  the  soul  has  no  personal  fellowship  with 
the  great  object  of  adoration,  and,  consequently,  no  true  enjoyment  of 
,  Him  in  the  means  of  grace.  There  is  a  sympathetic  communion  with 
fellow-worshippers,  and  a  degree  of  satisfaction  felt  in  what  is  presented 
to  the  mind  in  Divine  ordinances,  while  the  soul  has  no  real  felloT- 
ship  with  God  Himself,  and  the  absence  of  this  is  not  felt  to  be  anj 
privation.     By  those  who  rest  in  this  kind  of  religion,  the  question  at 

*  The  main  design  of  this  paper  is  a  word  of  alarm  to  nominal  Christians ;  bat  it 
also  contains  a  call  to  true  believers  to  take  heed  that  they  be  so  living  as  to  be  tbe 
objects  of  Divine  complacent ial  regard. 
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the  head  of  this  article  is  never  seriously  pnt  It  is  something  far  too 
high  for  them  to  aspire  to  satisfaction  about.  To  those  from  whose 
vision  the  unseen  and  the  eternal  are  excluded,  such  a  question  wears 
the  aspect  of  a  soaring  transcendental  speculation,  rather  than  that 
which  is  of  the  utmost  practical  moment — ^about  the  true  solution  of 
which  all  should  be  far  more  earnest  than  about  anything  in  relation 
to  the  business  of  this  world. 

It  would  be  cause  of  great  joy  were  many  of  our  readers  truly 
anxious  to  know  whether  they  are  indeed  the  objects  of  God's  special 
love.  A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  has  been  attained  and  is 
attainable.  In  the  sequel  of  this  paper,  it  is  not  intended  to  enter 
largely  into  a  discussion  of  the  means  by  which,  through  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  this  attainment  is  reached,  but  to  advert  to  what 
we  deem  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  persons  are  indeed  the  objects 
of  God's  speciitl  love. 

The  proof  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  being  gradoushf  preserved 
by  Oodfrom  the  prevalence  of  sin  in  heart  and  in  practice. 

This  is  a  line  of  evidence  which  takes  a  very  wide  range.  It  not 
only  traverses  the  whole  outer,  but  also  the  whole  inner  life  of  the 
Christian.  But  comprehensive  as  it  is,  it  is  only  when  it  exists  in 
some  measure  of  blissful  completeness  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at 
the  cheering  conclusion  that  we  are  indeed  the  objects  of  God's  special 
favour.  The  nature  of  this  evidence  to  some  extent  accounts  for  the 
facts,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  this  is  the  attainment  of  so  few  even  of 
those  who  have  long  made  a  religious  profession,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  there  is  great  cause  to  fear  many  are  deceived  who  persuade 
themselves  that  this  is  their  high  privilege,  seeing  it  is  too  manifest 
in  their  practice  that  they  are  not  even  aiming  at  the  possession  of 
the  evidences  of  this,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  now  proceed. 

It  is  admitted  that  sin  does  from  time  to  time  prevail  against  be- 
lievers. In  the  inspired  record  we  have  not  a  few  mournful  instances 
of  this.  It  is  admitted,  also,  that  it  never  prevails  in  the  life  without 
prevailing  first  in  the  heart,  so  as  to  become  an  object  of  undue  regard 
there ;  for  this  is  the  evil  root  whence  all  the  aberrations  of  the  life 
spring.  But  this  is  an  admission,  against  a  misimprovement  of  which 
we  need  carefully  to  watch.  Here  the  heart  manifests  itself  to  be 
deceitful  above  all  things.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this,  at  least  in 
outward  acts,  is  the  exception,  not  the  tenor  of  the  life  of  the  child  of 
God,  and  that  it  is  not  well  with  him  till  each  such  exception  becomes 
the  object  of  his  abhorrence,  in  its  root  as  well  as  its  fruit  It  is  to  be 
marked,  also,  that,  in  general,  such  deviations  from  the  paths  of  rectitude 
are  not  only  displeasing  to  God,  but  also  signs  of  His  displeasure — 
that  they  are  the  reverse  of  evidence  of  saintship— -parts  of  remaining 
likeness  to  unbelieving  men  and  to  the  world  lying  in  wickedness. 
Their  native  effect,  also,  till  repentance  is  obtained,  is  to  shut  out  from 
communion  with  God,  and  to  throw  a  more  or  less  dense  cloud  over 
one's  evidence  of  saving  relation  to  God.  **  If  I  regard  iniquity  in 
my  heart,"  even  in  "the  heart,  says  David,  "the  Lord  will  not  hear 
me  "  (Ps.  Ixvi.  18).  I  must  expect  His  frown,  in  which  there  is  heavy 
rebuke.     I  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  light  of  His  countenance. 
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.  It  is  fulmitiedy  farther,  that  the  whole  life  of  the  Ohiistian  in  this 
world  ie  characterized  by  much  impecfectioQ — ^that  in  .many  things  the 
best  of  Ood*8  people  offend,  and  that  by  sins  of  infinoity  and  non- 
oonformity  to  the  Divine  law,  they  afo  cha^igeable  every  day  with 
breaches  of  it  in  thought,  word,  and  deed«  ^  There  is  not  a  just  man 
upon  the  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  net"  (EodeB;  tiL  20). 
Bat  this  is  also  trath,  against  the  abuse  of  which  w»  mnat  guard. 
This  gives  us  no  warrant  to  think  lightly  of  the  evil  of  this  kind  of 
sin.  It  is  a  perversion  of  this  ?  humbling  doctrine  to  make  it  an  ex- 
cnse  for  not  watching  and  warring  agaiast  such  sins,  or  lor  not  being 
deeply  grieved  for  the  extent  of  their  prevalence  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  in  which,  they  are  borne  witness  to  by  our  own  conscienoes,  though 
hid  from  fellow-men.  It  would  tend  to  prevent  such  abuse,  of  this 
secQud  admission  if  one  of  the  great  promises  of  the  new  covenant, 
which  has  its  fulfilment  in  the  eiperience  of  the  people  of  God,  were 
duly  considered.  The  promise  referred  to  is  in  these  words  (Rconans, 
vi.  14),  ^' Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you;  for  ye  are  t)ot  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace." 

It  is  by  the  glorious  Maker  of  this  promise  that  it  is  iulfilledi  And 
as  it  was  in  infinite  love  and  sovereign  grace  that  it  was  made,  it  is 
in  the  same  ^^e,  wondrous  love  that  it  is  accomplished  in  ihe  experi- 
ence of  the  saved.  It  is  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  graciously 
put  forth,  not  at  this  or  that  time,  but. throughout  the  life  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  that  this  promise  is  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  in  proportion  as  it 
is  so  that  they  have  evidence  that  Qod  is  graciously  wUh  tiiem,'  work- 
ing in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  mani{(Mtation  and  proof  of  God's  special  love  to  His  people 
when,  in  aecordanoe  with  His  purpose  of  love  to  them  from  eternity, 
the  Spirit  is  sent  forth,  and,  in  tha  riches  of  His  infinite  grace,  makes 
them  the  subjects  of  His  quickening  and  purifying  iiifluenees^  washing 
them  with  the  washing  c^  regeneraiiou,  and  re{3enishing:them  with 
His  fruits,  so  that  they  are  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin^  and  turned 
from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  who  reigns  through  sin,  to  God&  It  is  a 
further  manifestation  of  the  love  oC  God  to  His  people  when,  th^  Spirit 
of  God  takes  up  Ips  abode  within  them,  continuing  to  work  in.  them, 
so  as  in  a  high  measure  to  preserve  them  from  overt  violations  of  the 
Divine  law,  by  which  they  would  he  exposed  to  shame  befi>rB  men, 
and  enables  them,  in  this  respect,  to  keep  their  garments  clean.  To 
His  grace — His  free  favour^  and  not  to.  them,  the  praise  of  .^his  is  due. 
But  this  evidence  of  His  favour  for  tbem  has  a  brighter  manifestation 
when. the  Sprit  so  dwells  and  works  in  them  as  to  preserve  them 
from  those  ways  of  tram^jessing  God's  Jaw^  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  professing  Christians,  see  nothing  amiss — when  they  are  kept  by 
His  Spirit  arid  grace  from  sins  of  omission  in  duty  to  God,  to  their 
own  souls,  and  to  fellow-men,  and,  still  more,  when  the  Spirit  so  dwells 
and  works  in  them  as  to  preserve  from  a  dead,  formal,  InkeWarm  per- 
formance of  such  duties.  Evidence  of  Qod's  special  favour  is  greatly 
withheld  when,  while  the  secret  and  private  duties  of  religion  are  not 
omitted,  and  when  public  ordinances  are  regularly  attended  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  persons  only  draw  near  to  God  with  their  bodies, 
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and  honoQT  him  with  their  lips,  while  their  heart  is  far  from  Him. 
No  evidence  of  being  the  objects  of  God's  lave  shonld  satisfy  any  bnt 
that  which  is  shown  in  causing  ihem  to  worship  God,  who  is  a  Spirit 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  enabling  them  to  draw  near  to  God  in  reli- 
gions duty  with  true  hearts — with  hearts  burning  with  love  to  God, 
overflowing  with  gratitude,  and  melted  into  contrition:  on  account  of 
past  sin^  and  much  remaining  evil  in  their  nature.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  thfit  "sin  may  b^  reigning  in  and  over  men  while  they  yet,  under 
various  Influences,  maintain  the  outward  forma  of  religion. 

But  the  highest  manifestations  of  God's  &vour  to  His  people  is  en^ 
joyed  When  He  clelinses  them  from  secret  faults  and  heart-ills-^so  deals 
with  them  by  His  Spirit  and  grace  that  they  have  the  clearest  evidence 
of  His  favour  for  them  in  their  secret  life,  and  the  state  and  exercises 
in  which  their  hearts  are  kept.  It  is  the  state  of  the  heart  that  is  the 
best  t^xponent  Of  the  state  of  the  man.  Bad  as  the  lives  of  ungodly  men 
are,  their  hearts  aref  still  worse.  In  them,  as  regards  God,  there  is  no 
good' thing.  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  is  only 
evil  continually.  But  it  is  in  the  heart  and  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
prosperous  Ciiristian  that  God  dees  what  is  most  pleasing  to  Him,  and 
what  is  the  richest  fruit  of  His  love  in  the  apph'cation'  of  salvation. 
It  is  in  this,  therefore,  that  the  believer  has  one  of  the  most  convinc- 
ing prooiis  of  his  being  indeed  favoured  of  the  Lord.  '*  By  this,"  saya 
David,  ^^  I  know  that  thou  favourest  me,  because  mine  enemy  doth 
not  triumph  over  me."  Though  there  may  be  an  allusion  hdre  >  to 
Saul,  as  the'  enemy  of  David,  the  -words  may  be  well  understood  of 
sin — the  common  and  inveterate  foe  of  all  the  people  of  God.  It  is  by 
Dot  Bufifering  this  enemy  to  have  dominion  over  them,  in  the  exercises 
of  their  hearts  or  in  the  actions  of  their  lives,  that  they  have  one  of 
the  best  proofs  that  they  are  indeed  the  objects  of  God's  special  love. 

Assuming,  then,  it  has  been  made  manifest  that  preservation  from 
sin  18  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  our  being  loved  by  God,  and  that 
the  absence  of  this  tends  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  other  lines  of 
proof,  and  to  greaCly  weaken  their  power  to  inspire  confidence,  let  us 
DOW  inquire  how  the  Protestant  churches  at  the  present  time,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  can  stand  the  application  of  this  test  to  their  mem- 
bership. Is  there  not  strong  reason  to  conclude,  that  by  its  applica- 
tion their  numbers  would  suffer  a  reduction  in  a  ratio  corresponding 
to  thitt  which  the  army  of  Gideon  underwent  when  brought  down  to 
the  waters  ?  Let  this  measuring-line,  in  its  different  parts,  be  ap- 
plied to  thousands  who  occupy  a  place  in  these  churches,  and,  with  the 
utmost  stretch  of  charity,  let  us  mark  to  what  a  meagre  skeleton  their 
ranks  will  be  reduced. 

Let  all  those  be  separated  first  from  the  mixed  multitude  who  have 
not  such  evidence  of  Divine  favour  as  is  contained  in  having  grace 
given  them  to  abstain  from  habitual  violations  of  the  Divine  law. 
Of  these  there  are  many  classes;  but  we  can  only  instance  a  few, — 
anoh  as  profane  the  Sabbath  by  setting  at  nought  the  commatid  of 
God,  requiring  us  to  turn  away  our  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  and  pro- 
bibitrng  u6  from  finding  our  own  pleasure^  doing  eor  own  workB,'  or 
speaking  our  own  words  on  that  holy  day,"— such  as; take  the  namd  of 
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Qod  in  Tain — ^as  speak  Qntruih  with  little  remorse— as  practise,  in 
some  form  or  other,  fraud  in  worldly  business — as  are  chargeable 
with  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  and  as  are  nnfaithfiil  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  trust  which  God  has  committed  to  them  as  His 
stewards — ^who  misspend  time,  neglect  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
and  make  a  perverted  use  of  their  earthly  possesnons — now  in  a 
needless  and  excessive  waste  of  the  great  Master's  goods,  and  now  in 
refusing  to  apply  them  in  any  suitable  proportions  to  the  purposes  in 
which  His  glory  and  the  welfare  of  men  are  concerned.  Were  such, 
and  others  of  the  same  genus,  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Pro- 
testant army,  how  wide  would  the  gaps  made  in  the  ranks  be,  and 
what  a  vast  congregation  would  they  form  were  they  all  collected  in 
a  separate  assembly. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  apply  another  fold  of  this  measuring-line 
to  the  already  thinned  ranks,  and  mark  the  effect.  Let  all  professing 
Christians  next  be  isolated  who  live  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  some 
religious  duties,  or  are  very  partial  in  the  discharge  of  others — ^who 
neglect  secret  prayer — are  seldom  on  their  knees  in  the  closet — who 
render  not  to  God  the  homage  of  family  worship — spend  little  time  in 
reading  the  Word  of  God  and  meditatioo  on  it — who  are  very  irregular 
in  their  attendance  on  the  public  ordinances  of  Divine  grace,  compared 
with  their  punctuality  in  attending  to  their  worldly  business — and 
who  are  thus  failing  to  show  that  they  have  so  much  good  in  them  as 
can  lead  them  to  maintain  even  the,^m  of  godliness.  Let  all  such, 
again,  be  withdrawn  from  the  Protestant  churches,  and  still  more  ex- 
tensive havoc  will  be  made  in  their  ranks. 

But  the  process  of  reduction  is  not  yet  ended.  The  line  of  evidence 
which  we  have  been  applying  has  a  still  more  stringent  test — that 
which  reaches  the  internal, — ^and  is  such  that  none  but  God  can 
apply,  though  conscience  may  also  so  far  judge. 

It  is  very  strong  evidence  that  persons  are  not  the  objects  of  the 
love  of  God,  though  they  should  be  careful  to  maintain  the  outward 
forms  of  religious  duties  and  of  Divine  worship,  as  the  Pharisees  were, 
when,  like  the  Laodiceans,  they  are  destitute  of  the  power  of  god- 
liness. It  is  far  from  being  impossible  for  persons  to  be  able,  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  forms  of  religion,  to  seem  all  right  to  the  view  of  men, 
as  the  foolish  virgins  did,  while  all  is  stamped  with  so  much  death, 
heartlessness,  and  lukewarmness,  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  to  render  it 
utterly  worthless  in  His  esteem.  What,  then,  if,  by  the  application  of 
our  test  in  this  aspect,  the  already  widely  broken  raiuks  of  Protestants 
should  be  reduced,  as  those  of  the  foolish  virgins  were,  by  a  full  half 
of  their  already  sadly  reduced  numbers. 

Another  aspect  of  this  test,  still  more  strict  in  its  requirements, 
remains  to  be  applied  to  the  ''  very  small  remnant"  left.  It  is  that  of 
obtaining  grace  to  give  God  in  some  good  degree  the  habitual  homage 
of  the  heart.  Of  all  the  evidences  which  persons  can  aspire  to,  that 
God  indeed  loves  them,  this  is  the  -best.  This  is  the  soul  of  religion. 
But  how  few,  in  Christian  churches,  are  even  aspiring  to  the  possession 
of  this  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  those  who  are  partakers  are  indeed 
'^  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith."     What  a  blessed  society  would 
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the  Cbnreh  be  were  this  one  of  the  prominent  features  and  the  gene- 
ral attainment  of  ber  members! 

Were  this  measariog-line  applied  to  ohnrebes  whose  membership 
are  Tery  nnmerons,  they  would  see  cause  to  rejoiee  with  trembling. 
Bot  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  lesser  Christian  communitiesj  whose 
terms  of  communion  are  maintained  with  seme  degree  of  scriptural 
strictness,  have  little  to  fear  in  being  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  this  test. 

Let  it  be  applied  to  the  Original  Secession,  and  let  its  several  con- 
gregations be  subjected  to  the  process  of  reduotion  which  it  suggests; 
yea,  let  it  be  brought  home,  in  its  searching  scmtmy,  to  the  office- 
bearers, and  even  to  the  ministers,  of  this  small,  select — ^at  least  pro- 
fessedly select — section  of  the  great  Protestant  community,  and  is  there 
not  cause  to  fear  that  the  process  would  produce  a  very  Md  diminution 
of  their  ranks? 

But  some  of  our  Original  Secesanon  readers  may  say,  **  No  doubt 
such  spiritual  prosperity,  such  soul-health,  and  fruitfulness  as  is  urged 
in  this  paper,  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  salvation. 
Many,  we  hope,  who  are  living  far  beneath  this  standard,  and  are 
not  even  aspiring  to  such  heights  of  Christian  attainment,  are  true 
believers,  and  will  get  to  heaven  at  last"  It  maybe  so ;  but  such  an 
objection  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  an  Original  Seceder. 
Do  we  charge  those  with  adopting  and  acting  on  very  narrow  selfish 
views  and  principles,  who  think  it  enough  that  they  oontend  for  and 
hold  as  much  Divine  truth  as  they  think  is  essential  to  salvation, 
while  the  glory  of  Gk)d,  which  is  concerned  in  all  revealed  truth,  is 
treated  as  a  matter  of  very  small  moment;  and  shall  we  rest  con- 
tented with  such  a  scanty  measure  of  vital  religion  and  practical 
godliness  as  we  imagine  does  not  exclude  the  hope  of  escape  from  the 
wrath  to  cdme,  however  much  God  is  dishonoured  by  our  inconsisten- 
oies  and  lukewarmness?  Shall  we  make  small  account  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  best  interests  of  fellow-men,  and  the  degree  in  which  the 
true  prosperity  and  extension  of  the  Church  are  prevented,  by  the  cold- 
ness of  our  hearts  in  the  things  of  Gk)d,  and  our  unfmitftilDess?  More* 
over,  is  it  any  more  than  a  dark  peradventure  that  those  who  please 
themselves  with  such  a  death-like  religion  will  be  acknowledged  as 
His  by  the  great  Judge  at  death  and  judgment  ? 
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"This .remedy  did  wiodom  find 
To  heal  diseases  of  the  mind — 
This  soyereign  balm,  whose  rirtaes  can 
Restore  the  rained  creature,  man.*' 

Were  any  country  infected  by  some  contagious  disease,  and  were  meet* 
ings  held  to  devise  the  most  efficacious  remedy  and  the  speediest  appli^ 
cation,  it  is  evident  that  the  plan  and  the  agency  which  would  embrace 
the  most  extensive  operation,  and  secure  the  most  permanent  results, 

3  Y 
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would  be  unaDimansIy  adopted,  and  immediatelj  carried  into  effect 
The  evil,  being  dangerous  and  wide-spread,  would  require  more  than 
partial  or  doufaiftil  expedients. 

Men  act  tbns  wisely  in  matters  of  temporal  concern  and  social  in- 
tereste— they  act  like  rational  and  provident  beings,  knowing  that  it 
is  necessary,  not  only  to  look  to  the  present,  but  also  to  have  doe 
regard  for  the  futare.  It  would  be,  theyjndge,  but  an  indifferent 
advantage,  were  the  evil  not  completely  destroyed,  and  prevented 
arising  again  to  spread  its  pestiferous  inflnence.  There  slxKild,  like- 
wise, be  established  for  coming  time  a  sound  sanitary  condition. 

Would  it  not  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  men  acted  so  in 
matters  of  eternal  importance?  Sin,  an  evil  of  the  most  dreadfol 
and  appalling  character,  has  spread  its  banefiil  virus  through  the 
entire  world.  The  longer  it  has  existed  the  more  inveterate  it  has 
become,  and  the  more  deep-seated  in  our  corrupt  natures.  We  see  it 
everywhere  appearing — in  all  characters,  in  all  conditions,  and  in  all 
stages  of  human  life.  Its  effects  are  various,  of  constant  occurrence, 
and  dangerons  in  the  extreme.  For  this  a  partial  remedy  will  not, 
cannot  avail.  What,  then,  shall  be  done  for  the  overcoming  of  this 
evil,  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  opposite  state  of  things  ?  Daring 
the  long  consultation,  and  the  united  efforts  of  genius,  learning,  and 
benevolence,  various  schemes  have  been  adopted,  and  numerous  in- 
strumentalities put  into  requisition ;  but  they  have  all  failed — and 
why  ?  Because  they  have  been,  not  only  imperfect  in  themselves,  but 
extremely  partial  in  their  operation.  The  prescriptions  of  philosophers, 
philanthropists,  religionists,  and  antichrists,  have  all  been  given  with 
great  swelling  words  of  vanity ;  but  what  have  they  done  ?  Look 
among  you — look  throughout  tlie  empire — look  throughout  Europe — 
look  throughout  the  world, — and,  while  your  inquiring  eye  surveys  the 
extended  scene,  you  must  be  involuntarily  led  to  exclaim,  "  Where  is 
the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?" 
At  all  this  you  need  not  be  astonished;  "for  it  is  written,  I  will 
destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  under- 
standing of  the  prudent."  May  I  not  confidently  ask,  too,  ^  Hath 
not  Qod  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?"  See  the  total 
failure  of  all  these  schemes  in  the  growing  evil,  the  increasing  contagion, 
and  the  numerous  symptoms  of  still  diseased  humanity  where  their 
nostrums  have  been  solely  applied.  The  parties  who  attempted  the 
cure  knew  not  the  true  character,  nor  the  seat  of  the  malady,  and, 
therefore,  while,  in  the  opinion  of  the  foolish  and  the  ignorant,  they 
may  have  seemed  to  be  skilled  in  spiritual  pharmacy,  they  have  turned 
out  to  be  quacks  and  deceivers. 

Bnt,  blessed  be  God,  after  the  world,  by  wisdom  of  its  own,  knew 
not  their  Creator  nor  themselves,  it  pleased  Him,  in  His  infinite  wisdom, 
to  save  those  who  believe  by  what  has  been  termed  "  the  foolishness 
of  preaching."  The  gospel  is  the  great  panacea  for  human  guilt, 
depravity,  and  wretchedness,  being  fially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
evil  in  the  hands  of  a  powerfiil  Physician,  and  progressively  success- 
ful in  dispelling  diseases,  and  in  restoring  spiritual  health  and  vigour. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon  the  gospel  as  a  system  of  universal 
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adaptation  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  As  in  natural  distempers  a  total 
and  complete,  not  a  partial  and  insnfficient  remedy,  is  required,  so, 
in  spiritual  disorders,  we  desiderate  what  will  be  of  universal  and  un- 
filing application  and  potency.  If,  then,  we  can  demonstrate  that 
the  evangelical  plan,  unlike  other  schemes,  is  of  undoubted  and  gene- 
ral efficacy — that  it  is  a  true  panacea — wo  establish  its  exalted  cha^ 
racter,  and  exhibit  its  paramount  claims. 

What  we  have  remarked  is  founded  upon  the  similarity  which  is 
admitted  to  exist  between  natural  and  spiritual  disease.  We  must, 
however,  notice  a  circumstance  in  the  latter  not  recognizable  in  the 
former.  Spiritual  disorder  and  corruption  must  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  guilt,  under  which  we  all  lie,  and  without  the  removal 
of  which  the  malady  cannot  be  healed.  This  important  consideration 
is  generally  lost  sight  of,  and,  consequently,  men  are  led  astray  in 
their  judgments  regarding  human  amelioration.  All  men,  of  every 
clime,  and  of  every  mental  temperament,  are  equally  under  the  guilt 
of  transgressing  the  law  of  God,  although  the  number  and  aggrava- 
tion of  some  men's  sins  may  be  greater  than  those  of  others.  All, 
too,  are  corrupted  in  intellect,  disposition,  and  feeling,  although  various 
characteristics  may  distinguish  one  individual  from  another,  and  one 
nation  from  another  nation,  and  one  country  from  another  part  of  the 
world.  As  a  fever  may  lay  on  the  bed  of  sickness  a  Frenchman,  or 
an  Englishman,  or  any  other — ^rich,  poor,  learned,  or  ignorant, — and 
may,  from  various  considerations,  be  viewed  in  different  lights,  as  high 
or  low,  intermitting  or  continual,  fatal  or  not  in  its  effects  or  con- 
sequences, still  it  is  a  fever.  In  like  manner,  sin  is  sin  in  all  the 
world,  and  in  every  creature. 

Take,  now,  into  serious  account,  and  examine,  with  impartial  dis- 
crimination, the  gospel  prescription,  and  its  admirable  adaptation. 
It  provides  for  man's  guilt  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  his  inability  to 
fulfil  the  law  by  Christ's  everlasting  righteousness ;  and  for  our  corrupt 
nature  by  the  Spirit  of  grace.  This  is  a  remedial  principle,  applicable 
to  all  persons,  in  all  places,  under  all  circumstances.  On  that  ac- 
count our  Lord  gave  His  unrestricted  injunction,  *^Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.^'  The  gospel  is 
a  remedy  for  mankind  sinners  as  such.  It  is  an  antidote  to  all  sin, 
repairs  its  consequences,  and  restores  spiritual  health.  It  effects  all 
this  for  every  one  who  believes.  It  can  never  fail,  never  be  exhausted, 
never  lose  its  energy  or  its  essence. 

This  universal  applicability  of  the  gospel  is  wonderful,  and  proves 
its  Divine  origin.  How  astonishing  that  men,  differing  in  national 
customs,  properties,  and  peculiarities — ^in  natural  and  acquired  endow- 
ments—occasional and  habitual  circumstances, — differing  in  pursuits, 
occupations,  and  enjoyments,  and,  consequently,  in  multifarious  ways 
of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,— should  all  find  in  the  gospel  what 
exactly  suits  their  respective  cases — ^what  actually  meets  their  neces- 
sities, and  remedies  their  defects,  their  evils,  their  guilt!  How 
differently  does  the  missionary  find  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  viewed 
by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  professor 
and  the  infidel,  the  European  and  the  Asiatic,  the  African  and  the 
American,  the  Jew  and  the  Turk ;  yet,  while  they  all  form  different 
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ooDoeptloiiB,  and  luiTe  ▼mrions  objections,  aooofding  to  their  iodine- 
ttoDB  end  prejodioes,  they  etend  eqnelly  in  need  of  heaven's  preeeribed 
means ;  and,  when  influenced  by  Divine  grace,  they  all  ezperienoe  the 
evangelical  remedy  to  be  the  spiritoal  panacea  for  their  nnmeiottB  ills. 
All  Mievers  acknowledge  '*  Christ  the  power  of  Chid,  and  the  wiadom 
of  God." 

Another  excellence  in  this  Seriptare  mode  of  homan  rsooveiy,  and 
one  peculiar  to  itself^  is,  l^at  the  nniversally  remedial  pioperty  of  the 
gospel,  and  its  particular  application,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  one  and 
tiie  same  Physician.  In  medicines  for  the  body  there  is  a  difieranee, 
and  some  may  be  found  posnensing  great  efficacy ;  but  tiiey  are  used  by 
persons  of  unequal  skill,  opposite  views,  and  dissimilar  means.  I>oe- 
tors  disagree  even  in  practice,  and  unqualified  pretenders  may  wrongly 
apply  the  very  medicines  which  the  most  skilim  prescribe  or  reoogniae* 
Sraults,  aooOTdingly,  must  depend  npon  various  causes,  simple  and 
oonvpound,  and  theoretical  ability  may  be  baffled  by  incompetency 
and  mismanagement.  Where  even  all  things  concur  to  tiSsdt  a 
cure,  the  issue  depends  upon  the  blesnng  of  God  attending  1^  meandt 
Man,  the  most  able  and  the  most  eminent,  is,  after  all,  only  an  agent, 
under  Providence,  for  the  benefit  of  his  follows. 

In  carrying  out  the  evangelical  cure,  the  defidenoy  and  the  nn- 
oertainty  just  noticed,  and  the  subsequent  failure  and  disappointment, 
are  all  obviated,  and  the  process,  from  the  beginning  to  the  termi- 
nation, is  eminently  sucoes^l  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  to  the  glory 
of  omnipotent  grace.  The  same  great  Physician  proposes  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  and  also  ai^lies  the  same  potential,  healing,  invigor- 
ating, life*renewing  remedy.  He  asks  you.  He  asks  me,  He  adm 
anoUier — '^  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?"  His  skill,  His  intention. 
His  sincerity,  we  need  not,  we  ought  not  to  fear,  nor  to  doubt.  To 
efiect  the  cure,  remember,  is  His  work,  not  ours.  We  adcnowledge 
the  successful  employment  of  medical  skill  and  of  curative  means  as 
depending  upon  Divine  providence  and  benediction  in  all  bodily  in- 
juries and  disorders,  aod  even  in  mental  affsctionsAnd  derangements; 
how  much  more  must  we  see  and  appreciate  the  wisely  and  gracioudy 
exercised  power  of  God  in  matters  appertainiug  to  the  soul's  spiiitnid 
and  etemid  welfare? 

He  may,  and  He  does  employ  men  as  instruments  in  His  work. 
Hence  it  is  stated  in  Scripture,  that,  on  a  certiun  occasion,  *^  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  with  them"  who  preached  the  gospel,  and  applied  its 
truths  to  the  consciences  of  their  hearers;  and  then  follows  ^e  result 
that  always  accompanies  the  word  so  ministered — ''A  great  number 
believed,  and  turned  to  the  Lord." 

This  leads  to  another  observation  for  the  further  clearing  and  con- 
firming of  the  topic  that  has  so  far  occupied  oar  minds.  The  gospel 
has  been,  and  is  progressively  successful  in  dispelling  spiritual  diseases 
and  evils,  in  establidiing  moral  soundness  and  vigour,  and  in  oonfor^ 
ring  incalculable  blessings  upon  the  wretched,  the  miserable,  the  poor, 
the  blind,  and  the  naked.  To  prove  these  idlegations,  I  refer  to  Uie 
Bible  for  apostolic  times,  to  history  for  subsequent  ages,  to  observation 
and  experience  for  the  present  period.  I  see  the  success  of  the  gospel 
by  the  opposition  of  men,  as  well  as  in  the  acknowledgment  and  recep- 
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tion  of  it  by  those  who  have  felt  its  power.  All  that  is  being  done  at 
home  and  abroad  to  counteract  the  eyangelistic  efforts,  and  to  nullify 
the  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  to  which  the  true  followers  of 
Christ  devote  themselyes,  proves  that  Satan,  afraid  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  great  and  good  Physician,  is  using  every  effi>rt  to  retaid 
and  to  fmstrate  the  operation  of  saving  grace,  but  in  vain.  Gkeat  is 
ihe  truth,  and  it  must  prevail.  Not  only  will  it  overcome  and  utt^ly 
repress  all  the  malice  and  ingenuity  of  the  Devil,  as  has  been  pre- 
determined by  infinite  wisdom  and  sovereign  authority,  but  it  will, 
moreover,  be  calculated  to  meet  and  remove  every  new  form  of  sin 
among  coming  races  of  mankind.  Thoughts,  feelings,  purposes,  hopes, 
and  intentions,  are  continually  varying  among  men ;  and  a  generation 
will  yet  arise,  it  may  be  presupposed,  different  from  any  hitherto  or 
at  present  existing.  But  no  j«ase  of  human  chfu«cter  can  be  deve- 
loped which  will  he  wanting  m  the  unvarying  marks  of  fallen  nature. 
Whatever  varieties  there  may  be,  guilt,  impurity,  impotence,  will 
always  exist;  and  for  these  great,  universal,  and  unvarying  e^h  the 
gospel  was  designed,  and  to  them  it  is  most  signally  adapted.  In 
reference  to  the  very  last  of  our  race,  who  are  not  to  undergo  death, 
but  are  to  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
sacred  writer  makes  no  allusion  to  any  other  power,  in  the  sancti- 
fication  of  men,  than  that  of  the  gospel,  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit. 
The  final  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave,  which  be  anticipates, 
and  celebrates  yean  before  the  occurrence,  is  through  the  Alpha  and 
ihe  Omega  of  the  evangelical  system.  All — ^the  last  bom  and  the 
never-to-die  of  the  human  family — can  join  in  one  and  the  same  exult- 
ation-*^' Thanks  be  to  (Jod,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Wonderful  remedy !  most  excellent  panacea  t — ^the  world's  cure  and 
the  Church's  healing  balm.  Abel  knew  its  value,  and  experienced 
its  soul-saving  power.  Enooh,  Noah,  and  other  antediluvian  patri- 
archs, attest  the  preventing  grace  of  God.  Thousands  in  bygone  ages 
have  given  their  testimony^-thousands  now  are  ready  and  grat^l 
witnesses  to  the  ever-during  love  and  the  unfailing  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and,  finally,  an  innumerable  multitude  will  be  heard,  "  with  a 
loud  vmce,  saying,  Salvation  to  our  Qod  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb."    Amen. 

Huoh,  then,  should  we  value  what  has  manifestly  emanated  from 
God— what  has  been  of  so  long-continued  existence,  such  universal 
application,  undeniable  potency,  and  glorious  results.  Wise  were 
our  fondOithers,  who  discerned,  tiirough  Divine  grace,  the  true  nature 
and  value  of  the  world's  panacea,  and  noble,  ever  to  be  honoured, 
those  who  sealed  with  thdr  blood  the  testimony  which  they  gave  to 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  gospel.  We  should  venerate  our  co- 
venanting brethren  of  olden  times^  who  earnestly  contended  for  the 
fiuth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  taught  infallibly  by  the  inspired 
Apostles,  and  expounded,  with  almost  inspired,  or,  at  least,  so  far 
Spirit-guided  accuracy,  by  Calvin  and  other  kindred  minds  of  Befor- 
mation  and  subsequent  times;  and,  above  all,  make  sure  ^t  we 
hatfe  accepted  the  great  eahation.  IOTA* 
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Our  caption  describes  at  once  the  man  and  the  subject  No  intelli- 
gent reader  of  the  textless  sermon  on  '*  innovations,^'  recently  reported, 
coidd  suppose  it  was  anything  but  the  jottings  of  an  advocate's  speech, 
in  a  bad  case,  elicited  by  a  generous  fee.  But  for  the  &ct  that  it  was 
reported  as  a  sermon,  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  it  belonged 
to  that  class  of  productions.  The  aim  and  the  savour  of  the  pulpit 
are  utterly  lacking.  None  would  suppose  that  the  speaker  was  a 
minister,  the  audience  a  worshipping  congregation,  or  the  time  se- 
lected a  holy  Sabbath.  Yet  we  are  sorry  to  say  that,  historically 
considered,  this  speech  on  ^*  innovations"  was  delivered  to  the  con- 
gregation of  St  Mark's,  Glasgow,  during  the  canonical  hours  of  public 
worahip,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  minister  of  the  Old  Grey- 
friars'  Church,  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Edinburgh 
University.  In  penning  the  ancient  Popish  title  of  the  church,  one 
can  scarcely  help  wondering  whether  any  of  the  friars  have  come 
back  in  a  modem  guise,  the  discourse  under  notice  is  so  like  those 
which  were  wont  to  be  delivered  in  the  same  place  during  the  dark 
ages.  At  all  events,  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  same  style 
since  the  Reformation. 

We  are  aware  that  Dr  Lee  has  been  for  some  lame  tampering  with 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  introduction  of  his  Hturgy  was  judicially  condemned  by  a  recent 
Assembly,  to  which  Dr  Lee  submitted  in  ^e  following  terms: — ^^'I 
beg  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment,  and  crave  extracts.  According  to 
my  understanding  of  the  finding  which  has  now  been  given,  I  shall 
certainly  do  my  best  to  submit  to  it."  If  the  recent  speech  upon 
"innovations"  be  the  Doctor's  "best"  of  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  submit  that  it  is  full  time  the  Church 
of  Scotland  should  prepare  for  the  worst  that  can  happen  through  a 
critical  interpretation  of  her  acts,  by  which  the  spirit  of  her  laws  may 
be  set  aside  at  pleasure. 

The  discourse,  as  reported,  is  entitled  "Innovations;"  and,  from 
the  specimen  given,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  only  subject  discussed. 
The  title,  we  submit,  is  unsuitable.  "  Innovations"  are  usually  de- 
fined as  "  things  new  or  not  generally  known,"  whereas  Dr  Lee  has 
simply  been  advocating  Popi^  corruptions  of  Christian  worship,  well 
known,  and  universally  practised  in  all  Popish  countries  for  at  least 
twelve  centuries.  They  were  well  known  in  the  Old  Greyfriars  dur- 
ing the  domination  of  Popery,  and  rejected  by  the  Reformers  as  among 
the  corruptions  of  Antichrist  Without  recurring  to  these  facts,  one 
is  ready  to  suppose  that  this  modem  advocate  of  liturgies,  of  certain 
postures  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  of  instrumental  music  in  the  worship 
of  God,  is  anead  of  the  age — ^that  he  feels  himself  to  be  "  the  coming 
man"  of  bygone  times  of  simplicity  and  "  tasteless"  spirituality.  He 
does  not  submit  the  proposal  to  change  the  modes  of  worship  to  the 
Church  Courts,  subordinate  or  supreme.  Nay  more;  in  doing  "the 
best"  he  can  to  implement  the  decision  of  the  highest  judicatory,  be 
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launches  forth  as  the  western  reformer  of  a  sluggish  ecclesiasticism 
which  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  public  opinion  of  modem  times. 
Had  he  known  Glasgow  better,  he  would  not  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Western  Metropolis  any  such  lesson  on  the  etiquettd 
of  fashionable  worship.  But  the  Queen's  Rooms,  with  the  adjunct  of 
an  organ  and  an  elite  audience,  perhaps  suggested  the  propriety  of 
something  specially  suited  to  the  occasion.     The  report  runs  thus: — 

"The  Rev.  Doctor  chose  for  his  subject,  "Innovations."  [We  * 
should  like  to  know  from  whence  it  was  chosen.]  After  several  intro- 
ductory remarks,  he  maintain\ed  that  the  present  way  of  worshipping 
Ood  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
was  only  kept  up  from  a  desire  not  to  change  established  customs. 
Four  reasons  were  adduced  in  support  of  the  present  mode — ^viz.,  1st, 
That  it  was  established  beyond  change;  2d,  That  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  change  for  the  better;  Sd,  That  it  was  against  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church;  and  4th,  That  it  was  not  autiborised  by  Scrip- 
ture." We  would  have  been  very  thankful  had  the  Doctor  conde- 
scended to  tell  us  where  he  found  these  reasons  assigned,  and  still 
more  had  he  adduced  such  as  were  assigned  by  the  Reformers  for 
changing  the  forms  of  Popish  worship,  and  which  are  still  rendered 
by  enlightened  Presbyterians.  We  suspect,  from  the  characteristics 
of  those  suggested,  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  same  source  as  the 
arguments  submitted  in  their  refritation.  They  appear  very  much 
like  "  men  of  straw,"  designed  to  exhibit  the  prowess  of  the  critic  in 
their  refutation.  One  would  suppose  that  such  a  skilled  champion 
would  have  selected  the  very  strongest  reasons  adduced  for  our  Pres- 
byterian forms  of  worship — ^nay  more,  that,  as  a  biblical  critic,  he 
would  have  dealt  with  those  alone  which  are  deemed  scriptural,  and 
have  experienced 

"  That  stem  joy  which  warriore  feel 
Iq  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.*' 

But,  instead  of  this,  the  weakest  possible  reasons  are  adduced,  to  be 
refuted  by  still  weaker  arguments. 

In  looking  at  the  opening  sentence,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
"present  way  of  worshipping  God"  was  a  mere  matter  of  discovery 
in  a  former  age,  to  be  improved  and  perfected  by  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  The  man  who  could  assume  such  a  position  has  made 
little  progress  in  the  study  of  Christianity  as  a  Divine  system,  and 
has  little  sense  of  the  authority  of  God  in  reference  to  the  spirit  and 
forms  of  public  worship.  To  argue  the  introduction  of  a  liturgy,  or 
the  "necessity"  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship,  on  the 
ground  of  social  progress,  is  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  for  some 
medical  quack  to  take  out  a  new  patent  for  "  Parr's  Life  Pills,"  known 
to  the  public,  usque  ad  nauaeam,  for  many  generations.  K  there  be 
progress  such  as  Dr  Lee  supposes, — and  it  may  be  he  is  a  representative 
xQan — a  sign  of  the  times, — then  it  ought  to  be  honestly  advertised 
as  progress  towards  Rome,  which  any  Protestant  lexicon  would  define 
as  simple  backsliding,  or  apostacy.  Dr  Lee  must  know,  though  he 
does  not  allude  to  £e  fact,  that  the  liturgy,  the  organ,  kneeling. 
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petorial  decoration  of  drarcbes,  ohanting,  &c,f  had  no  place  in  the 
Gfarittian  CShmoh  for  nearly  four  centaxieB,  and,  wherever  they  hsve  a 
place,  are  the  offspring  of  the  great  apostaoy.  It  is  not  advancement 
that  Dr  Lee  urges  npon  the  Church,  hot  retrogression — literally,  a 
return  to  the  Babylonish  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  dark  agee. 
And  for  what  object  are  these  changes  proposed?  In  order  that  the 
^astJanised  CSmreh  of  Scotiand  ^^may  take  or  keep  its  place  among 
the  churches."  How  strange  is  this  language  from  a  minister  ^ 
the  Established  Church  1  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  once  styled 
^^Philadelpbia"  among  the  European  churches  of  the  Hefi^naaliaii, 
becanse  of  her  pre-eminence ;  but  now,  aba  I  unaUe  "  to  take  or  keep 
her  place  among  the  churches."  What  is  the  remedy  jooposed?  b 
it  a  return  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  disc^Hne,  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  the  Second  Beformation  ?  Is  it  a  return  to  the  froth,  fiddity, 
seal,  sclf-denild,  and  independence,  of  former  times?  Is  it,  in  ahorti 
a  return  to  &vt  love  and  first  works  that  the  Doctor  advooaies? 
Nay,  verily.  It  is  simply  a  return  to  snob  modes  of  worship  as  have 
enabled  the  Papacy  to  retain,  without  any  just  claim,  a  place  axmmg 
the  churches.  The  counsel  of  the  learned  Professor  is  mud)  akin  to 
that  of  certain  leaders  in  ancient  Israel,  who  dreaded  that  ^'  their  wives 
and  their  children  should  become  a  prey  "-—should  be  unable  ^  to  take 
or  to  keep  their  place"  among  the  nations, — ^^^  who  said  one  to  another. 
Let  IIS  make  a  captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt."  We  would 
suggest  that  Dr  Lee's  next  public  sermon  ehould  be  preached  from 
Dent.  xviL  16,  in  which  there  was  Divine  counsel  administered  to  the 
prospective  king  of  Israel  thus,  *^  But  he  shall  not  multiply  horses 
to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  reium  to  Eg^fpt^  •  .  forasmnch 
as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you,  Ye  ekatt  hett/e^orth  return  no  more 
that  wayy 

What,  then,  are  the  arguments  employed  by  Dr  Lee  in  support  of 
the  changes  proposed  ?  The  first,  as  bearing  upon  the  necessity  of 
change  in  the  mode  of  worship,  in  accordance  with  the  advancing 
spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  utter  uncertainty  regarding  right  and  wrong 
modes  of  wordiip;  hence  he  avers,  ^'  We  have  no  reason  for  asserting 
that  in  this  point  other  denominations,  holding  different  views,  are 
wrong,  and  that  we  alone  are  right"  If  Dr  Lee  ignores  the  authority 
of  Divine  revelation  in  this  matter,  it  is  of  littie  consequence  what 
may  be  the  form  adopted.  By  this  negation  of  authority,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  right  and  wrong  is  blotted  out,  and  the  basis 
laid  for  universal  will- worship.  Why  did  Dr  Lee  pledge  himseUI  or, 
as  a  Presbyter,  ask  others  solemnly  to  pledge  themselves,  to  '*  observe 
uniformity  of  worship^  as  the  same  is  at  present  performed  and  al- 
lowed," if  we  have  no  reason  for  asserting  tliat  others,  holding  differ- 
ent views,  and  observing  different  practices,  are  wrong,  and  that  we 
are  right?  If  the  ^^ views'*  of  parties  is  the  only  standard,  then 
Bishop  Gillis,  with  his  brass  band,  and  Father  Marshall,  with  his  clouds 
of  incense,  in  honour  of  the  Bishop's  public  reception,  may  be  folly 
justified  on  the  ground  of  taste  and  opinion;  and  there  can  be  nothing 
to  object  to  though  Dr  Lee's  liturgy  should  give  way  to  the  Popish 
Missal,  should  some  future  Professor  think  that  the  advancing  spirit 
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of  the  age  required  it  This  theory  will  admirably  suit  Pantheism, 
but  can  have  no  place  in  the  regulation  of  that  wor^ip  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  Qod  of  the  Bible. 

Dr  Lee  represents  the  advocates  of  the  existing  Presbyterian  form  as 
opposed  to  innovations,  because  "it  was  established  beyond  change." 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  intelligent  Presbyterians  who  urge  this  plea. 
It  seems  rather  an  imaginary  objection,  designed  to  ev^e  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  those  who  are 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  matters  of  worship,  should  suppose 
that  others  are  like  themselves,  in  assigning  the  weakest  possible 
arguments  for  a  cherished  course  of  conduct.  Besides,  this  course 
has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  arguments  of  opponents  to  the 
position  of  prejudices,  which  seem  as  a  foil  to  the  m'agnanimity  of  the 
men  of  progress.  To  meet  this  self-suggested  objection,  Dr  Lee  re- 
marks "  that  none  of  our  modem  ways  of  worshipping  God  can  plead 
an  ancient  pedigree."  Without  admitting  that  antiquity  is  our  guide 
in  any  matter  where  we  have  Scripture  precept  and  example,  we  beg 
to  submit  that  the  modes  which  Dr  Lee  affects  to  despise  as  antiquated, 
are  as  old  as  the  Christian  era.  The  changes  for  which  he  pleads 
were  "innovations"  during  the  rise  of  Popery,  and  have  been  associ- 
ated with  its  entire  history.  But  if  the  modes  of  worshipping  Qod 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  progress  of  the  age,  why  should  we  go 
back  to  the  innovations  of  the  Papacy,  instead  of  progressing  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ?  The  Doctor  tells  us  that  "  of  late  years  changes 
have  taken  place  in  civil  and  material  things,  and  why  not  in  our 
mode  of  singing  Gk)d's  praises  ?"  We  are  not  aware  of  any  physiolo- 
gical changes  in  the  human  constitution  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  the  age — ^neither  can  we  see  in  what  way  "civil  changes"  could 
afiect  or  alter  the  modes  of  worship.  We  presume  that  the  human 
voice  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Chnst  and  His  Apostles,  and 
the  human  frame  the  same  as  that  of  those  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  whom  Presbyterians  can  refer  in  reference  to  modes 
of  worship.  Without  the  spirit  the  form  can  be  of  no  avail;  but  if 
certain  forms  have  come  in  with  the  rise  of  idolatry — ^have  tended  to 
its  increase — ^have  been  deemed  essential — ^and  have  been  rejected  at 
the  Beformation  as  emanations  of  Popery, — ^it  would  require  other 
logic  than  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Professor  to  show  the  propriety  of 
renoimcing  our  Presbyterian  forms  of  worship.  If  put  in  logical  form, 
to  have  any  force,  the  argument  would  need  to  stand  thus— 

"Changes  have  taken  place  in  civil  and  material  things."  The 
mode  of  worshipping  Otod  is  a  civil  and  material  thing.  Ergo,  changes 
in  the  mode  of  worshipping  God  are  necessary.  But  the  Doctor  has 
forgotten  to  prove  that  "changes  in  civil  and  material  things'^  have 
any  connection  whatever  with  modes  of  worshipping  Gbd,  or  that 
changes  in  these  can  reach  scriptural  forms  of  devotional  service.  - 

It  may  be,  however,  that  this  advocate  of  changes  in  our  modes  of 
worship,  only,  looks  at  religion  as  seen  in  fomuj  or  as  a  mere  sensa- 
tion service, — hence  the  changes  in  material  things,  addressed  to  sense, 
must  be  the  flexible  guide  to  forms  of  worship.  The  Church  of 
which  Dr  Lee  seems  the  representative  man  of  progress,  would  have 
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one  form  for  her  foreign  miflrions,  and  another  for  her  home  eTangeli- 
sation — one  form  for  rural  churches,  and  another  for  thoee  in  the  city 
— one  for  the  quoctd  sacra  chapels,  and  another  for  the  parish  churches 
—one  form  for  the  simple  goroel  minister,  and  another  for  tlie  plural- 
ist professor, — nay  more,  each  of  these  wiU  require  to  he  changed 
locally  and  periodically,  according  to  the  changes  ^^  in  ciril  and  ma- 
terial things."  We  can  see  how  certain  social  changes  may  afiect  the 
liberty  of  worshippers,  and  also  how  the  changes  of  material  things 
may  affect  the  comfort  of  the  place  where  the  worshippers  meet;  but 
we  cannot  comprehend  how  these  should  affect  the  forms  ch*  modes  of 
worship.  If  Dr  Lee  means  that  the  modes  of  worship  must  become 
fiishionable,  to  meet  the  taste  of  a  fashionable  oommunity  or  age,  or 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  must  mge  the  fitthionable  ibnna  of  Pre^ 
key  or  Popery,  we  have  only  to  reply,  ^^  Be  not  confcffmed  to  tiiis 
world:  but  be  ye  iransformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye 
may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  aceeptablej  and  perfect  wiU  of  Grod." 
As  Dr  Lee  is  a  biblical  critic,  let  him  go  to  *^the  Word  of  God" — 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice, — there^  and  not  in  the  changes  «f 
civil  and  material  things,  he  wiU  discern  both  the  forms  and  the  spirit 
of  New  Testament  worship.  Better  &r  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  our  fathers  should  lose  the  glitter  and  show  of  mere  fashionable 
worshippers,  than  that  the  Gfod  vi  the  sanctuary  should  be  offended  by 
the  corruption  of  His  ordinances  through  ritualism  or  will-worship. 
Ift  this,  as  in  other  matters,  ^'  the  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snasre ;  but 
he  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe." 

The  second  supposed  argument  which  Dr  Lee  states  ftnr  refutation 
IS,  *'*'  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  change  for  the  better."  To 
refute  this  objection,  he  attempts  to  show  that  changes  have  been 
made,  and  consequently  assumes  that  his  proposed  changes  would  be 
for  tho  better.  Now,  without  touching  the  accuracy  of  the  Doctor's 
historical  alluBions  to  the  changes  which  he  alleges  have  been  already 
made,  we  might  meet  his  proposal  by  the  inquiry.  Would  Dr  Lee's 
contemplated  changes  be  improvements  ?  The  entire  history  of  the 
Church  contradicts  the  supposition.  There  is  not  one  of  his  so-called 
^innovations"  but  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  It  aeons  to 
us  no  small  measure  of  presumption  for  the  minister  of  the  Old  Grey- 
friars,  or  even  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  to  assume  that  lus 
stereotyped  liturgy  is  better  than  the  spontaneous  prayers  of  his 
brethren,  or  even  the  legalised  forms  of  the  English  service.  But 
this  presumption  is  aggravated  by  the  feet  that  he  is  pledged  to  *'  ob- 
serve the  uniformity"  agreed  upon  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  is  a  minister.  If  he  is  able  to  show  to  that  Churc-h  a  mors 
scriptural  form,  or  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  changes  which  he 
advocates  would  be  improvements,  then  his  legitimate  course  would 
be  to  bring  the  matter  in  an  orderly  way  before  the  proper  ecclesias- 
tical court  for  judgment,  rather  than  to  attempt  the  seduction  of  pri- 
vate members  to  tos  views,  or  to  advocate  such  corruptions  of  wor^p 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  where  one,  at  least,  dL 
his  '* innovations"  has  been  judicially  condemned.  If  our  Presby- 
terian forms  have  no  ancient  pedigree  in  the  Doctor's  esteem,  we 
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would  recommend  his  stadj  of  an  ancient  character  called  Diotrephua, 
who  loved  to  have  the  pre-eminence. 

It  18  nothing  to  the  point  to  tell  us  that  '^  John  Knox  bequeathed 
to  the  Scottish  Church  a  Liturgy  and  a  Confession  of  Faith,  both  of 
which  were  afterwards  set  aside  in  1647,  when  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  revolutionised  in  its  worship/'  and  to  add,  ^*  If  they  had  set  these 
aside,  they  could  set  aside  the  customs  which  we  have  got  into.''  That 
is  to  say,  because  the  Church  of  Scotland  changed  once  for  the  better, 
she  may  now  change  for  the  wonse.  To  argue  the  change  proposed, 
on  the  ground  that  she  had  changed  before,  is  equally  legitimate  as  it 
would  be  to  argue,  that  because  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  changed 
from  Popery,  ti^erefore  she  ought  to  return  again  to  Popery.  But, 
beades  the  alisurdity  of  the  argument,  we  dispute  entirely  the  state- 
ment that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  revolutionised  in  its  worship  in 
1647,  or  that  Knox  bequeathed  a  liturgy,  in  the  sense  indicated  in  the 
diflcouise  on  innovations.  We  have  never  seen  any  such  statement 
in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church,  nor  do  we  think  that  there  are 
any  records  from  which  even  a  biblical  critic  could  educe  such  facts 
as  are  broadly  stated.  Instead  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  being  revolu- 
tionised  in  1647,  this  was  the  time  when  her  progressive  attainments 
were  formally  embodied  in  her  standards,  and  secured  by  her  covenant 
engagements. 

There  is  evidence  from  the  letters  of  Knox,  when  abroad,  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  bequeathing  a  liturgy  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  that,  in  referring  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
he  declares  that  he  **  cannot  understand  what  these  persons  mean  who 
discover  such  fondness  for  Popish  dregs."  Though,  in  the  infoncy  of 
the  Reformation,  forms  of  prayer  were  used,  in  order  to  meet  the  existing 
necessities  of  the  Church,  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  Reformed  Church 
regarding  their  tendency.  In  the  preface  to  the  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  they  represent  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
having  *'  proved  an  offence,  not  only  to  many  of  the  godly  at  home, 
but  also  to  the  reformed  churches  abroad ; "  and,  while  speaking  of  the 
experience  of  the  Scottish  Church,  among  many  evils  enumerated,  they 
say,  '^  Add  hereunto  that  the  Liturgy  hath  been  a  great  means  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  make  and  increase  an  idle  and  unedifying  ministry, 
which  contented  itself  with  set  forms,  made  by  the  hands  of  others, 
without  putting  forth  themselves  to  exercise  the  gift  of  prayer ;  .  . 
and,  on  die  other  hand,  a  matter  of  endless  strife  and  contention  in  the 
Church."  But  what  do  they  declare  in  reference  to  the  supposed 
revolutiou  of  worship,  while  renouncing  all  such  forms, — '^  Upon  tiiese, 
and  many  the  like  weighty  considerations,  in  reference  to  the  whole 
book  in  general,  and  because  of  divers  particulars  contained  in  it,  not 
from  any  love  of  novelty ,  or  intention  to  disparage  the  first  Reformers,  of 
whom,  we  are  persuaded,  were  they  now  aJive,  they  would  join  with  us 
in  this  work,"  &c  And  not  only  so,  but  the  act  of  1647,  approving 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  expHcitly  declares  its  agreement  to  the 
word  of  God  and  the  existing  forms  of  worship.  ''And  the  said 
Confession  being,  upon  due  examination  thereof,  found  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  wonl  of  Gk)d,  and  in  noAing  contrary 
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to  the  received  doctrine^  worthipj  discipline,  and  goveniment  of  this 
kirk."  Had  Dr  Lee  carefully  read  these  acts  through,  had  he -known 
little  else  of  this  period  of  church  history,  he  could  not  haye  ^wken 
to  a  public  audience  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  being 
revolutionised  at  the  Reformation.  But  even  had  his  historical  refer- 
ences been  true,  they  would  not  have  served  his  purpose,  unless  he 
could  have  shown  that,  after  the  Church  was  fully  reformed,  she  had 
gone  back,  as  he  would  now  have  us  all  to  do,  to  the  practices  of  the 
ritualistic  period.  He  would  find  a  much  better  example  in  that  period 
succeeding  the  second  Reformation,  when  the  base  curates  received  the 
Liturgy  cordially  at  the  hands  of  a  prelatic  court — a  period  of  ecclesi- 
astic^ history  that  would  require  to  be  studied  at  the  present  day. 

In  supplementing  this  weak  argument,  Dr  Lee  gravely  tells  us  that 
<'  many  acts  of  innovation  have  occurred  during  the  last  five  years,  snch 
as  the  introduction  of  pictures  into  churches — ^for  such,  of  course,  was 
stained  glass, — and  otherwise  ornamenting  churches,  all  of  which  are 
in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Church — ^besides  many  cases  in 
which  the  forms  of  worship  were  altered  and  modified."  This  is  a 
strange  confession  from  a  miuister,  and  a  much  stranger  argument. 
The  old  adage,  that  ''two  blacks  won't  make  a  white,"  is  enough  to 
dispose  of  this  reason.  But  though  the  absurdity  of  the  argument  is 
apparent,  the  conduct  of  the  innovators  is  not  stamped,  as  it  merits, 
with  reprobation.  There  must  be  some  new  code  of  morality,  or 
some  flexible  standard  for  conscience,  when  those  ministers  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Church  can  thus  deliberately  break  them.  The  aigument  amonnts 
to  this,  ''  I  have  broken  the  law  of  the  Church  in  one  thing,  therefore 
I  may  break  it  in  as  many  other  things  as  I  please."  It  may  be  that 
this  is  the  modem  policy  of  innovators.  As  much  as  to  say,  ''  If  you 
aid  me  in  violating  the  law  of  the  Church  regarding  liturgies,  I  will 
aid  you  in  violating  it  by  the  introduction  of  an  organ.  If  you  please 
my  taste  in  the  matter  of  pictorial  windows,  I  will  wink  at  your  return 
to  choirs  and  chanting.  If  you  aid  me  in  the  introduction  of  an 
organ,  I  will  aid  you  in  revolutionising  the  wonted  postures  in  prayer 
and  praise."  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  done  in  opposition  to  the 
most  solemn  vows  made  at.  ordination.  In  such  a  course,  there  is 
more  involved  than  mere  opinion  or  position :  there  is  involved  a  dis- 
regard of  moral  obligation  calculated  to  blast  the  integrity  of  a  whole 
community.  If  these  innovators  have  a  love  for  prelatic  forms  and 
objects,  let  them,  as  honest  men,  attach  themselves  to  the  Episcopalian 
Church ;  but  let  them  not  act  the  part  of  seducers  within  the  pale  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  as  pledged  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  that  Church  that  they  eat  the  bread  legally  provided 
for  her  ministers.  Why,  then,  should  they  debauch  their  consciences 
and  debase  their  profession  by  acting  in  ''direct  violation"  of  their 
public  vows  ?  They  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  form  their  opinions  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  and  act  upon  them  in  another  sphere,  but  not 
to  corrupt  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  to  which  they  are  pledged. 
Let  all  such  remember  that  credit  for  intellectual  progress  will  be 
little  honour  if  moral  integrity  is  disregarded. 
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The  tliird  objection  raised  and  met  by  this  bold  advocate  of  inno- 
vatioDS  is,  that  such  ''  are  a^inst  the  constitution  of  the  Church." 
Under  this  topic  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the  introduction  of  the  organ. 
So  far  as  he  is  aware,  there  is  no  law  forbidding  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music  in  public  worship.  He  corrects  himself  by  noticing  the 
act  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  in  1807  forbidding  the  use  of  the  organ. 
''  He  begged  to  say  that  that  decree  was  altogether  unwarranted." 
It  might  be  so,  and  yet  it  seems  passing  strange  that  an  Edinburgh 
minister  should  obtrude  himself  within  the  bounds  of  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  to  set  at  defiance  that  act.  His  zeal  for  innovations  must 
be  greater  than  his  love  for  the  order  of  the  -Church,  when  he  could 
thus  tamper  with  the  feelings  of  his  brethren  and  the  authority  of 
their  court  Have  matters  so  changed  since  1807  that  the  authorily 
of  the  courts  can  be  thus  set  aside  ?  K  so,  disorganization  or  dissolu- 
tion is  near. 

But  this  advocate  of  organs  has  still  another  shaft  in  his  quiver. 
According  to  his  theory,  anything  not  specifically  forbidden  may  be 
introduced.  He  admits  that  we  have  no  specific  warrant  for  the  organ 
in  the  New  Testament;  but  then  ^^  we  do  not  read  of  General  Assem- 
blies and  other  courts."  Is  it  possible  that  Dr  Lee  has  not  read  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy?  In  these 
he  will  find  reference  to  both.  But  though  he  cannot  get  an  explicit 
warrant  for  the  organ  in  the  New  Testament,  he  can  find  there 
^^ allusion"  to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  God. 
^^  St  Paul  could  not  of  course  have  carried  an  organ  about  from  place  to 
place;  but  that  he  carried  a  harp  he  had  not  a  doubt.  St  John,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  spoke  of  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  having  every  one  of 
them  harps.  The  conclusion  is,  that,  in  the  mind  of  John,  instru- 
mental music  WM  necessary  in  the  worship  of  God.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  New  Testament  forbidding  its  use.  Let  us  analyze  this  brilliant 
chain  of  reasoning,  taking  the  last  link  first.  There  is  nothing  for- 
bidding the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  God  in  the 
New  Testament,  therefore  it  may  be  used.  But  there  is  nothing  for- 
bidding dancing  in  the  worship  of  God,  therefore  it  may  be  introduced; 
and,  certainly,  for  the  musical  time  set  to  the  hymns  of  Weaver  and 
Gall,  it  would  seem  a  very  suitable  appendage.  There  is  nothing 
forbidding  incense;  indeed  the  reference  to  **  the  golden  vials,"  as  well 
as  *'  the  golden  harps,"  in  the  same  passage,  would,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  biblical  critic,  justify  those  clouds  of  incense  which  re- 
cently ascended,  at  the  entrance  of  Bishop  Gillis,  to  the  modem  ^'  high 
place"  in  Edinburgh.  If  anything  not  forbidden  by  name  may  be 
imported  into  the  service  of  Gk)d,  then  there  is  no  limit  but  the  femcy 
of  the  worshippers. 

But  why  speak  of  instrumental  music  as  a  thing  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  die  worship  of  Goo,  after  stating,  that,  to  the  mind  of  John^  it 
woe  necessary.  If  necessary^  then  the  absence  of  the  instrument  is  a 
radical  defect.  To  meet  this,  it  is  presumed  that  Paul  carried  a  harp 
— an  assumption  without  a  shadow  of  foundation.  We  never  read  of 
the  Apostle  either  carrying  or  playing  on  one,  though  we  certainly 
read  of  him  singing  in  the  prison  without  the  accompaniment.     Christ 
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and  His  Apostles  must  also  have  presented  a  defective  worahip  wben  ihej 
sang  an  hymn  withoot  an  instroment  It  is  not  veiy  likel j  that  even 
John  the  Apostle  had  a  harp  in  Patmos,  and,  consequently,  his  worship 
most  have  been  defective.  The  canse  mnst  be  de^^eiate  that  reqaiiw 
snch  a  line  of  aignment.  The  minister  who  oonld  entertain  an  andience, 
and  plead  for  innovations,  by  such  a  critical  trick  in  dealing  with  the 
word  of  Qod,  and  with  soch  a  sablime  vision  of  holy  adoration  u 
that  of  the  elders  with  the  golden  haras,  most  have  very  strange  ideas 
of  what  constitates  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

But,  despairing  of  the  Church  of  Sootiand  being  able  to  take  or  to 
keep  her  place  among  the  churches,  he  wonld,  instead  of  seeking  her 
reformation  and  revival,  deck  her  anew  in  the  trappings  of  Popety. 
Better  fer  that  the  Doctor,  and  all  who  would  act  the  part  of  mere 
decorators,  in  order  to  make  the  Church  of  Scotland  attractive,  should 
sever  their  present  connections,  and  go  where  they  wiQ  get  litoigies, 
organs,  pictorial  decorations,  chants,  and  genuflexions  to  perfection. 

But  tiie  question  is  not  the  relative  pomtion  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  among  other  churches.  The  question  is  one  of 
Divine  authority,  in  regard  to  that  worship  which  God  requires,  and 
those  holy  ordinances  which  He  has  appointed.  The  Reformed  and 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  believed  and  affirmed  that  her  con- 
stitution and  ordinances  were  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  word. 
At  the  Reformation  those  things  now  pled  for  were  cast  out  as  corrup- 
tions. In  proportion  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  mire  and  free,  in 
that  proportion  she  was  owned  and  honoured  of  her  King  and  Head. 
To  take  or  keep  her  place  among  the  churches,  she  must  return  to  her 
first  love,  and  do  her  first  works.  She  must  assert  her  spiritual  inde- 
pendence— ^restore  the  rights  of  her  membership-^revive  her  discipline 
— enlarge  her  Christian  liberality — ^increase  her  evangelistic  seal — 
resume  her  witnessing  character — ^renew  her  broken  covenants— repent 
of  her  backslidings — ^redress  the  wrongs  she  has  inflicted — vindicate  the 
truths  she  has  ignored; — ^in  short,  she  must  return  to  the  position  which 
she  occupied  at  the  Second  Reformation,  and  raise  anew  the  banner 
for  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  she  draw 
around  her  the  moral  worth  of  Scotland,  and  take  her 'former  exalted 
position  among  the  Reformation  churches. 


THE  LORD  ADVOCATE'S  EDUCATION  BILL. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about  national  education,  the  bills  hitherto 
introduced  have  been  mere  abortions.  Their  effect,  however,  has  been 
very  pernicious  to  the  body-politic.  As  in  nature,  so  in  legislation — 
where  abortions  have  been  frequent,  abortions  begin  to  be  expected, 
until  at  last,  with  patience  exhausted,  and  hopes  disappointed,  the  oom- 
munity  is  ready  to  setUe  down  under  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  public 
measure,  however  divested  of  principle  or  comprehension.  Had  any 
one  predicted  the  present  state  of  our  educational  legislation  at  the 
time  when  this  question  was  first  agitated,  he  would  have  been  branded 
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either  as  a  fool  or  a  knave.  Or  had  any  one  supposed  that  some  of 
the  leading  edacationists  could  have  lent  their  aid  to  carry  leg^lative 
measures  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  religious  tests  should  be  removed, 
and,  on  the  other,  Popish  and  Puseyite  tests  rewarded  with  independ- 
ent grants,  they  would  have  been  ready  to  say,  with  Hazael,  ''  Ts 
thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?"  Tet  it  has  come  to 
pass,  that,  within  a  few  years,  those  who  once  took  very  high  ground 
on  the  question  of  religious  education,  have  abandoned  the  religious 
element  altogether,  and  are  willing  to  accept  a  measure  which  utterlv 
ignores  religion,  except  where  it  is  met  with  in  Episcopalian  or  Popish 
forms.     0  tempora^  O  mores! 

We  do  not  profess  at  present  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  edu- 
cation bill  now  before  Parliament.  To  us  its  arrangements  are  of  no 
value,  while  it  is  not  only  destitute  of  religious  principle,  but  based 
upon  those  which  are  irreligious.  We  hold  that  the  exemption  of 
Episcopalians  and  Papists  from  its  action,  while  confirming  them  in 
their  endowments,  is  unjust  as  a  political  measure,  and  immoral  as 
regards  legislation  in  religious  matters.  To  legislate  for  a  mere  section 
in  any  measure  called  national  is  unjust  to  the  community ;  while  to 
provide  out  of  the  national  treasury  for  the  teaching  of  idolatry,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  heaven,  and  an  act  of  treachery  to  this 
Protestant  nation.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  see  this  Presbyterian 
nation,  so  long  galled  by  the  yoke  of  Popery,  and  even  now  almost 
annually  discussing  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  Maynooth  grant, 
actually  proposing  to  set  up  Maynooths,  with  unlimited  endowments, 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland.  We  need  not  wonder  that  the 
present  bill  satisfies  Bishop  Gillis,  seeing  that  it  leaves  the  national 
purse-strings  to  be  relaxed  according  to  the  amount  of  Popish  pressure 
upon  Qovemment  in  other  matters. 

Every  future  proposal  to  wipe  out  the  Popish  iniquity  of  the  May- 
nooth endowment  will  be  met  by  a  reference  to  this  modem  legislation. 
With  a  much  larger  sum  annually  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  Papacy 
in  England  and  Scotland  than  even  the  Maynooth  endowment,  through 
the  channel  of  Council  grants,  it  is  utterly  vain  to  speak  of  the  with- 
drawal of  this  obnoxious  endowment,  or  to  attempt  the  frustration  of 
future  demands.  Having  reached  the  point  of  providing  for  the  teach- 
ing of  that  idolatry  once  abjured  and  proscribed,  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  short  of  the  general  endowment  of  the  entire  system  of  Anti- 
christ. Each  year  the  net  of  Popery  is  being  more  closely  drawn 
around  our  constitutional  action  and  interests.  Formerly  legislation, 
in  regard  to  religious  questions,  was  merely  hampered  and  restrained; 
but  now  the  Protestant  religious  element  is  being  eliminated  from  our 
public  measures,  while  the  Popish  element  is  being  broadly  asserted. 

While  the  education  of  the  young  was  under  the  care  of  the  churches 
and  the  parents,  Popery  and  Puseyism  could  make  little  progress  among 
the  rising  generation;  but  now  that  their  idolatrous  creeds  are  re- 
spected, and  their  testa  rewarded,  in  the  endowment  of  schools,  we  shall 
ere  long  see  a  new  phase  in  the  education  of  the  country. 

Wd  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  truly 
national  system  of  education  in  Scotland,  with  religious  tests  adequate 
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to  the  responsibility  of  the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young.  The  three 
larger  denominations,  and  nearly  all  the  smaller,  which  embrace  the 
Pr^byterian  population  of  the  country,  retain  the  Confession  of  Faith 
in  their  Formulas,  while  each  and  all  teach  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
We  cannot  see  how  any  of  these  could  consistently  reject  a  lest  for 
the  teacher  of  a  public  school  which  they  require  for  admissioD  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry.  Independents,  Baptists,  Morisonians,  &c.,  might 
object;  but  if  these  are  ignored,  while  endowing  Fnseyite  and  Popish 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  their  interests  were  not  considered  in  framing 
the  present  measure,  and  could  not  have  been  a  barrier  in  the  way  of 
former  attempts  at  national  legislation  for  the  education  of  the  yonng. 
As  matters  now  stand,  it  seems  that  our  national  education  is  to  become 
utterly  divested  of  the  religions  element  as  regards  Presl^rterianism, 
while  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  idolatries  of  Popery  and  Puseyism. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  heritors  or  committees  may  see  to 
religious  education  locally,  in  the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
teachers.  These  cannot  discharge  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  neither 
will  they  be  found  practically  able  to  discharge  their  own  obligations 
in  this  matter.  But  the  late  Education  Act,  and  the  present  bill,  are 
such  as  render  the  discharge  of  duty,  in  regard  to  religious  education, 
utterly  impossible.  Papists  and  Puseyites  will  be  able  to  carry  oat 
their  idolatrous  training  at  the  public  expense,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance ;  while  Presbyterians  must  leave  the  matter  of  their  faith  in 
the  hands  of  a  faithless  committee  or  education  council.  With 
Papists  and  Puseyites  local  ecclesiastical  control  is  absolute;  while 
with  Presbyterians  local  religious  control  has  no  practical  existence. 
In  both  cases  the  rights  of  parents  are  ignored,  except  the  right  of 
sending  or  withdrawing  their  children,  which,  practically  considered, 
leaves  the  matter  as  it  was  before.  The  time  has  been,  in  Scotland, 
when  Presbyterian  fathers  and  mothers  would  not  have  sold  their 
birthright  for  public  aid  upon  such  terms,  in  order  to  the  education  of 
their  children.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  present  generation 
will  tamely  submit  to  the  educational  provisions  and  religions  pri- 
vations of  the  proposed  measure. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  entering  into  the  whole  question, 
in  hope  that  the  approaching  Synod  may  fully  consider  and  take 
action  in  reference  to  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill.  Considered  in  regard 
to  religious  principle,  it  is  the  negation  of  genuine  religion,  while  the 
fosterer  of  idolatry.  Without  a  place  for  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
and  without  any  security  for  the  faith  or  the  religion  of  the  teacher, 
what  is  it  but  secular  education  for  the  Protestant  community,  and 
Popery  for  all  who  remain  ?  We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  the  question 
of  national  education.  The  interests  of  posterity  are  at  stake.  The 
compact  with  Popery  is  being  strengthened  and  extended.  The 
power  of  Presbytery  is  being  weakened  or  enchained.  The  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  the  land  is  being  renewed.  The  fountains  of  our 
education  are  being  poisoned.  The  exercise  of  local  religions  control 
is  being  taken  away.  The  enemies  of  our  faith  and  our  freedom  are 
henceforth  to  be  trained  and  nurtured  at  the  public  expense.  What 
more  can  the  Papacy  ask  but  the  absolate  control  of  the  kingdom  ? 
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THE  QUEEN'S  PROCLAMATION  ANENT  THE  FOBM  OF 
PRAYER  FOR  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

In  drawing  attentioD  in  last  number  of  the  Original  Secession  Maga" 
zine*  to  le^;alized  forms  of  prayer,  we  made  some  statements  which  we 
have  happily  discovered  to  be  historically  incorrect.  We  were  then 
under  the  impression  that  the  recent  Act  of  Council  was  the  first  of  the 
kind,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  us  an  encroachment  upon  the  independence  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland,  one  that  demanded  serious  con- 
sideration. Having  examined  the  standard  histories  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  without  finding  any  reference  to  such  orders,  we  assumed 
that  such  had  not  been  issued,  or,  at  all  events,  had  not  been  deemed  of 
80  much  consequence  as  to  merit  a  permanent  record.  Though  misin- 
formed on  this  point  of  ecclesiastical  history,  we  are  prepared  to  re- 
iterate every  sentiment  then  expressed  regarding  the  recent  order  in 
Council,  and  have  felt  not  a  little  gratified  to  discover  that  we  have 
been,  both  through  the  press  and  in  the  Presbytery,  following  in  the 
wake  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson. 

From  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1820,  contained  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor^  we  learn  that  this  subject  was  fully 
discussed,  though  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  Dr  A.  Thomson  and  his 
supporters  were  in  a  minority.  The  order  of  Council,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  discussion,  was  submitted,  in  the  following  terms,  ofScially 
to  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan  MTarlane : — 

"  In  poranaiioe  of  au  Act  passed  in  the  lOth  year  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen 

Anne,  and  of  another  Act  passed  in  the  32d  year  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George 

III.,  wherein  provision  is  made  for  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  it  is 

ordered  by  his  Majesty  in  Conncil,  that  henceforth  every  minister  and  preacher 

shall,  in  his  respective  chnrch,  congregation,  or  assembly,  pray,  in  express  words, 

''  for  his  Most  Sacred  Miyesty  King  George,  and  all  the  Royal  Family ; "  of  which 

all  persons  conoemed  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice,  and  govern  themselves 

accordingly. 

(Signed)        "James  Bulleb." 

Mr  Andrew  Thomson,  minister  of  St  Gleorge's  Church,  Edinburgh, 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House,  by  submitting  the  following 
motion  :— 

"  That  it  he  declared  by  the  General  Assembly  that  no  civil  authority  can  con- 
stitotionally  prescribe  either  forms  or  heads  of  prayer  to  the  ministers  and  preachers 
of  this  Church,  and  that  the  orders  in  CoancU,  which  have  been  issued  from  time 
to  time  respecting  prayers  for  the  Royal  Family,  are  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  secured  by  law  to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment;  but  that,  as  these 
orders  appear  to  have  originated  in  mistake  or  inadvertency,  and  not  in  any  intention 
to  interfere  with  our  modes  of  worship,  the  General  Assembly  do  not  consider  it  to 
be  necessaiy  to  proceed  further  in  this  matter.  And  the  General  Assembly  em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  declaring  the  cordial  and  steady  attachment  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  their  most  gracious  Sovereign,  and  to  all  the  Royal  Family ;  and  of 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  494. 
4  A 
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further  ezpreasiDg  their  noqulified  confideDoe,  that^  aetnated  by  the  tame  prindpSes 
of  loyalty  aod  leligioo  which  have  hitherto  gnided  them,  her  mm^nn  and  pnachen 
will  DOTer  ceaae  to  ofier  op,  along  with  their  people,  their  ferrent  enppUcatioDa  to 
Almighty  Qod  in  behalf  of  a  family  to  whom,  under  Proridence,  we  are  indehted 
for  to  many  dittingoiahed  Ueatingt,  both  tacied  and  ciTil." 

One  would  8oppo0e  that  a  resolntion  bo  mild,  and  which  proposed 
DO  ulterior  measnrefl,  woald  have  been  adopted  by  the  General  Anem- 
bly,  as  the  moyer  proposed,  without  disoossioiL  The  leeolotton  seems 
to  as  too  mild  for  the  occasion,  and  not  to  have  gone  sofficientlj 
far  in  protesting  against,  and  seeking  the  repeal  of^  the  Act  of  Oonncil. 
Bat  instead  of  passing  ananimonsly,  it  was  strongly  opposed^  and  ulti- 
mately lost  by  a  majority  of  126  to  53. 

The  diseassion  casts  much  light  npon  the  sabject,  and  reflects  the 
lughest  honour  upon  the  talents,  independence,  integrity,  candour, 
courage,  and  eloquence,  of  the  minister  of  St  George's. 

He  shows  conclusively  that  the  King  in  Council  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — that  the  act 
of  Queen  Anne  emanated  from  Erastian  principles,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  passed — that  the  Act  of  George  III.  had  reference  to  the 
Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  and  not  to  the  Church  of  Scotland — ^that 
both  acts  were  not  only  unwarrantable  in  themselves,  but,  having  a 
special  object,  were  out  of  date,  and  could  furnish  no  basis  upon 
which  to  issue  a  similar  order — that  the  order  of  Council  was  in  so 
far  "  a  form  of  prayer" — that  the  terms  *^Most  Sacred  Majea^"  were 
such  as  could  not  be  consistently  used  by  those  holding  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Headship— that,  whether  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
formerly  kept  silence  or  not,  it  was  now  her  duty  to  lift  her  protest — 
and  that  the  order  in  Council  was  impolitic  as  well  as  Erastian,  as 
presenting  temptation  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  powers  that  be. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  James  Moncrieff,  and  ably  supported 
by  Mr  Murray  and  others.     It  was,  however,  sternly  o^^ipoaed  by  the 
Solicitor-General,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  and  several  other  sound 
Moderates,  who  seemed  to  have  a  greater  regaid  for  the  favour  of 
earthly  courts  than  for  the  honour  of  Zion's  King.     One  thing,  how- 
ever, came  out  very  distinctly,  in  a  question  put  by  Mr  Murray  to  the 
learned  judge,  as  to  whether  the  terms  ''Most  Sacred  Majesty"  involves 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  supremacy  or  headship  over  the 
Church,  which  was  tacitly  affirmed  by  his  silence.     None  of  the  legal 
members  attempted  to  deny  that  such  terms  did  involve  and  imply 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  King's  supremacy  in  matters  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.     It  seems  passing  strange,  that,  with  such  an  admission, 
there  should  have  been  found  such  a  large  majority  willing  to  succumb 
before  this  Erastian  encroachment  upon  the  purity  of  worship  and 
freedom  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     We  need  not  wonder  that  matters 
have  progressed  so  far — that  liberty  of  Presbyterian  action  can  only 
be  maintained  without  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  and  even  there 
has  been  once  more  invaded.    The  ground  assumed  by  Dr  A.  Thom- 
son and  his  supporters  was  in  every  sense  constitutional  ground,  based 
upon  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  gua- 
ranteed by  the  treaty  of  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms.     The 
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frequency  with  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  have  been  subjected  to  Erastian  encroachment  furnishes  just 
ground  of  alarm.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  approacbiug  Gene- 
ral Assemblies  will  deal  with  the  recent  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council, 
and  whether  any  solemn  protest  shall  go  up  from  any  of  the  other 
Presbyterian^Church  Courts.  Hitherto  there  has  been  absolute  silence, 
except  from  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Seceders. 
We  wait  with  longing  interest  for  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
in  the  vindication  of  the  Church's  liberties  and  the  defence  of  Christ's 
headship.  Should  there  be  no  protest  recorded,  even  by  such  a  mi- 
nority as  the  justly  esteemed  minister  of  St  GFeorge's  was  honoured  to 
lead,  we  tremble  for  the  future  prospects  of  our  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  ominous.  The  Erastian  element 
is  gradually  paralyzing  the  vital  energies  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  chains  of  bondage  are  being  riveted  by  legislation 
without  and  the  action  of  patronage  within.  There  are  not  wanting 
indications,  in  the  writings  of  Dr  Tulloch,  and  the  movements  of  Dr 
Lee  and  many  others,  that,  so  far  from  the  recent  Act  of  her  Majesty 
in  Council  being  distasteful,  they  could  easily  adopt  a  whole  liturgy, 
were  a  fitting  occasion  to  o£fer  for  its  introduction. 

As  Borne  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of 
the  Papacy  set  up  in  a  limited  period,  we  are  not  to  rest  upon  our 
lees  because  there  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  subversion  of  our 
Presbyterian  independence.  The  leaven  is  at  work — the  enemy  can 
wait  for  the  rising  gale  of  popular  favour,  and  the  rising  tide  of  ritual- 
istic taste,  ere  the  blow  is  struck  at  the  root  of  our  Presbyterian  liber- 
ties. ^^  Divide  and  conquer"  was  the  ancient  maxim,  which  seems 
as  appropriate  to  our  age  as  any  other.  The  encroachments  of  Eras- 
tianism  have  divided  the  Church  of  Scotland  again  and  again.  They 
are  dividing  her  still.  They  are  reducing  her  strength  and  sapping 
her  foundations.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  day  of  conquest  were  near  at 
hand.  Truth  cannot  perish ;  but  the  outward  organizations,  by  which 
truth  has  been  exhibited  and  defended,  may  be  paralyzed,  corrupted, 
ensnared,  and  at  length  crushed  or  absorbed.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Papacy  gained  the  ascendancy  when  ^'all  the  world  wondered 
after  the  beast,"  and  it  is  thus  that  she  hopes  yet  to  gain  a  final 
triumph.  Her  prayers  and  her  eflbrts  are  specially  concentrated  on 
Scotland.  The  enemy  is  within  the  gates,  and  even  now  the  citadel 
of  our  liberties  is  being  assailed  anew.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the 
power  of  Popery,  through  the  connivance  of  our  legal  authorities,  has 
arrested  the  out-door  preaching  of  the  goroel ;  while  in  Edinburgh  the 
Popish  Bishop  sets  at  defiance  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  quietude 
of  the  city,  by  the  blare  of  a  brass  band,  and  the  flourishing  of  Popish 
vestments  and  a  triumphal  canopy,  in  the  midst  of  its  citizens,  on  a 
holy  Sabbath. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  establishment  of  nunneries  and  monas- 
teries, and  the  sendiug  forth  of  sisters  of  judgment,  under  the  title  of 
'^  mercy,"  through  the  streets  of  our  cities,  there  is  reason  to  fear  any 
and  every  encroachment  upon  our  blood-bought  liberties,  whether 
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these  come  from  the  supreme  seat  of  civil  authority,  or  from  the  threals 
and  menaces  of  the  dregs  of  society.  There  is  no  secure  middle  path 
between  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  His  people  free  and 
the  bondage  wherewith  the  despotism  of  this  world  has  enslaved  the 
Church.  Those  who  resist  the  first  acts  of  aggression  are  the  best 
friends  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty.  Would  that,  regarding  the 
recent  order  of  Council,  there  were  found  in  all  the  Scottish  charches 
such  men  as  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  who,  amidst  the  frowns  of  the 
Assembly,  *'  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  state  his  convic- 
tion that  the  order  of  Council  was  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the 
independence  of  the  Church,''  and  express  the  trust  that  '^  the  breath 
of  official  authority,  breathe  from  what  quarter  it  might,  would  never 
be  allowed  to  wither  one  leaf  of  the  Plant  of  Renown,  which  our  fore- 
fathers watered  with  their  blood,  and  of  which  we  had  been  permitted, 
by  a  kind  Providence,  to  eat  the  pleasant  fruits.^ 


SPEECH  OF  REV.  O.  GORDON  BEFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COURT. 

Wk  present  our  readers  with  the  remarks  of  Rev.  Gooige  Gordon,  Principal  of 
Iberia  College,  who  was  tried  before  the  United  States  Coart  at  Clereland,  Ohio,  on 
the  charge  of  "obstmcting  process"  in  the  ezecntion  of  the  FogitiTe  SUyo  Law, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  months*  confinement  in  Cleveland  jail,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  300  dollars  and  costs. 

"  Yoar  Honour, — Some  things  in  my  situation  would  seem  to  commend  alence. 
The  form  of  a  trial  has  been  passed — ^my  coansel  has  been  heard  in  a  defence  of 
marked  ability — and  a  verdict  of  guilty  has  been  brought  in  by  the  jury.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remains  for  me  but  to  receive  the  sentence  and  endure  it  to  the  bitter  end. 
I  cannot  say  anything  that  will  modify  or  mitigate  its  severity.  Tet  I  stand  before 
the  Court  in  the  full  confidence  of  rectitude,  without  any  sense  of  guilt  or  abasement. 
I  utter  no  apologies,  make  no  confessions.  Why,  then,  do  I  stand  branded  as  a 
criminal  before  the  Court,  and  yet  enjoy  feelings  of  innate  rectitude?  Two  reasons 
contain  the  answer.  First,  the  principal  witness  in  this  prosecution  has  given  a 
testimony  in  some  points  utterly  false,  in  others  immensely  exaggerated.  This  pat 
me  in  a  false  position  before  the  jury.  Had  I  received  a  new  trial,  as  was  requested, 
much  of  this  false  impression  could  have  been  removed.  The  second  reason  is,  that 
my  conduct  was  guided  by  the  expresi  vnU  of  Ood,  <u  revealed  in  the  Seriptwre$— 
a  standard  clearly  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave  enactments,  and  not  recognized  by 
this  tribunal. 

"  The  two  slave-hunters  were  neither  threatened  with  hanging  nor  shooting,  or,  if 
they  were,  I  never  heard  of  it  till  testified  by  them  in  Court.  The  statement  is  a 
mere  fabrication — even  the  raw  material  manufactured.  My  arrival  on  the  gronnd 
was  not  ten  minutes  before  the  whole  thing  was  over.  One  of  our  coloured  young 
men  had  twice  been  shot  at  and  wounded  by  them,  or  part  of  their  company.  One 
claimed  as  a  slave  had  been  seized  and  violently  dragged  away.  Under  all  this 
provocation  the  company  acted.  When  I  arrived,  I  was  told  they  had  received  a 
few  stripes.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  more  were  laid  on  whilst  I  was  present,  and  with 
my  consent.  The  men  begged  forbeitrance,  and  the  matter  ceased.  I  handed  no 
one  a  stick,  with  directions  to  lay  on  more — told  no  one  to  suppress  my  naoM— 
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Struck  no  one  myself— nor  did  I  administer  an  oath  to  any.    I  did*8tand]by  with 
consent  whilst  ten,  perhaps  fifteen,  lashes  were  laid  on.    I  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  slaveholders,  marshals,  deputies,  or  assistants,  and,  it  is  hut  candid  to  say, 
1  did  not  care.    I  then  told  one  of  them  that  the  chastisement  he  had  received  had 
been  inflicted  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  community — men  who  would  not  hurt 
a  hair  of  his  head,  but  protect  him  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  any  decent  business ; 
but  that  slaveKMtching  we  could  not  tolerate.    His  reply  was, '  This  will  be  a  lesson 
to  me.    I  knew  it  was  a  mean  business  when  I  went  into  it — 1  thought  I  could  not 
well  help  it    I  will  go  home  and  resign  my  office,  and  never  do  so  again. '    Had  I 
consented  to  one-half  the  seyerity,  or  been  capable  of  consenting  to  it,  as  testified 
by  the  deputy,  I  would  despise  myself,  and  merit  the  reprobation  of  all  good  men. 
Neither  the  false  testimony  of  the  witness,  nor  the  point  given  it  in  the  bitter  plead- 
ings of  the  attorney,  will  be  believed  by  any  who  know  me.    What  I  did  do,  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  was  fully  right.    For  the  chastisement  inflicted  on 
these  slave-catchers  I  was  not  on  trial.    That  belonged  to  another  court.    I  am 
convicted  of  *  obstructing  process  *  in  the  hands  of  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal, 
in  his  attempt  to  capture  and  return  to  bondage  a  fugitive  slave.    The  act  was  to- 
ward a  judicial  kidnapper,  armed  with  the  authority  of  a  wicked  and  diabolical 
statute.    By  the  law  of  the  Almighty,  the  slaveholder  was  capitally  punished.    The 
law,  given  amid  the  lightning  of  Sinai,  was, '  He  that  stealeth  a  man,  or  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.'     Three  forms  of  the 
crime  are  named — ^kidnapping,  slave-trading  and  slave-holding.    In  other  capital 
oflfenoes  the  sentence  was,  he  shall  die — but  in  this,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 
"All  slavery  begins  with  some  form  of  man-stealing,  and  retains  its  essential  ele- 
ment in  its  forms  of  descent  or  transmission.    Man  can  neither  buy  nor  inherit  a 
better  title  than  the  pretended  owner  has  to  sell  or  bequeath.    A  hundred  sales  of 
a  stolen  horse  don't  make  the  title  good;  nor  can  that  of  a  stolen  man  be  better. 
Then  can  a  marshal,  or  deputy,  acting  for  a  slaveholder  to  reclaim  a  stolen  man,  be 
less  guilty?    Is  he  not  by  the  same  law  an  official  kidnapper?    If  God  required  the 
parent  transgressor  to  be  put  to  death,  is  it  sinful  and  a  crime  to  give  his  proxy  a 
few  stripes?    Was  it  not  merited  by  these  men,  when  they  were  trying  their  utmost 
to  drag  back  their  victim  to  perhaps  two  hundred  lashes  and  lif(»>long  bondage.    Job 
was  declared  by  his  Maker  to  be  *  a  perfect  and  upright  man,  one  who  feared  God 
and  eschewed  evil ' — the  best  on  earth  in  his  day.     Yet  the  good  man  says,  *  The 
cause  that  I  knew  not  I  searched  out,  and  I  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  plucked 
the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth.'    Did  we  do  anything  more  severe  ? 

''  Again,  by  the  Psalmist,  God  says,  *  Deliver  the  poor  and  needy,  rid  them  out  of 
tbe  huids  of  the  wicked.'  And  again  He  says, '  Thou  shalt  not  return  to  his  master 
tbe  servant  that  is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee.'  To  the  same  purport  is 
all  that  class  of  texts  by  which  we  are  commanded  '  to  feed  the  hungiy,  clothe 
tbe  naked,  hide  the  outcast,  betray  not  him  that  wandereth.*  'Now,  by  all  these, 
and  uncounted  texts  not  quoted,  what  the  fugitive  slave  enactment  requires  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  and  is,  therefore,  null  and  without  moral  force. 

"  And  again,  by  the  best  law  authority  it  has  no  legal  foroe.  From  Blackstone, 
who  decUres  that '  all  laws  derive  their  force  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  those 
which  do  not  are  accounted  no  laws,'  to  the  noble  New  England  judge,  who  refused 
to  give  up  the  fugitive  to  his  claimant,  until  he  would  bring  '  a  bill  of  sale  from  the 
Almighty  himself,'  the  best  authorities  speak  one  language.  What  foree,  then,  has 
the  fugitive  enactment?  Simply  the  force  of  muscle,  hand-cuffii,  bowie-knives,  and 
pistols,  used  in  its  execution.  Compliance  with  such  a  statute  is  crime.  '  We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  men.' 

"  Civil  government,  with  its  legitimate  powers  (only),  is  of  God.    He  exercises  it 
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throagh  the  people.  Their  ¥oioe  is  in  theory,  end  ■hoald  be  io  iact^  the  voice  of 
Qod.  Heoce  every  enactment  that  oontradicte  the  Divine  will  ie  withoat  cither 
mond  or  legal  anthoritj,  and  can  only  be  carried  oot  by  brate  tomb.  All  the  coo- 
stitotiona  ever  made,  and  all  the  oaths  ever  administered,  can  give  it  no  higher 
authority.  CSan  anything  be  plainer  than  this?  or  anything  mora  ahamd  than 
its  oppooite?  Has  not  Jehovah  a  right  to  goveni  the  world  He  made,  and  the 
people  He  placed  on  it?  Ooght  Henottodolt?  Is  it  not  His  doty?  GanHeoon- 
fer  on  men  a  right  to  violate  at  pleasore  His  own  law?  Does  He  give  any  legisla- 
tive or  jadidal  body  power  to  absolve  the  individaal  fnm  obedience  to  His  will, 
and  mi^e  it  his  dnty  to  observe  their  enaotments  ?  Will  He  bow  to  acts  of  wicked- 
ness because  the  majority  decree  them?  If  so,  the  prophets  weie  fools,  the  apostles 
nuUifiers,  and  Ch  ristian  mar^rrs  madmen !  If  so,  Christianity,  in  its  first  principles, 
is  treason,  and  Jehovah's  datm  to  rule  the  world  intensified  prssumption !  The 
truth  is,  that  all  this  ridicule  of  the  '  higher  law,'  by  drivelKog  pditidaBa  and 
knavish  hunkers,  is  sheer,  hold  atheism.  It  makes  miyoritieB  omnipotent,  and  anks 
their  Maker  into  nothing. 

"  But  whilst  I  claim  to  have  acted  in  oonfermity  with  the  will  of  Ood,  I  utterly 
deny  that  I  have  delated  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  a  smgle  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution. That  it  don't  name  a  slave  all  agree.  That  its  framers  kept  out  deliber- 
ately eveiy  word  or  phrase  that  might  express  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  matter  of 
history. 

"It  speaks  of  a  'pemn  owing  service;*  but  a  slave  is  not  a  'peison'  in  the 
language  of  (so  caOed)  Southern  laws,  but  a  '  chattel,*  or  a  '  thing.'  Neither  can  he 
well  owe  much  to  the  man  who  has  robbed  him  of  life-long  wages.  It  speaks  of  re- 
turning peraons  to  those  to  whom '  labour  is  due ; '  but  nothing  was  due  the  slaveholder 
by  the  laws  of  Isrsers  Qod,  except  the  labour  it  took  to  stone  him  to  death ;  and 
nothing  is  now  due  five^ixths,  perhaps  nineteen-twentieths,  of  the  ^vehoMers  of 
this  land,  even  in  public  opinion,  except  the  amount  of  shot  or  shell  required  to  kill 
or  capture  them.  I  therefore  stand  before  you  clear  of  any  violation  of  the  Coo- 
stittttion  or  constitutional  law.     If  the  people  don't  beKeve  this  now,  they  soon  will. 

"  But  again :  If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  a  right  to  make  the  oompro- 
mises  claimed,  and  if  they  actually  had  made  them,  still  the  frequent,  flagrant,  and 
outrageous  violations  by  the  South,  would  long  since  have  cancelled  our  obKgatioBs. 
It  ii  a  common  principle  of  justice,  morals,  and  periiaps  of  law,  that,  where  the 
conditions  of  a  contract  are  broken  by  one  party,  they  are  of  no  binding  Ibree  on  the 
other.  Now,  the  slaveholders  have  violently  and  persistently  trampled  down  every 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  under  it,  whenever  their 
interests,  inclinations,  or  passions,  led  them  to  desire  it.  Who  can  number  the 
Northern  citisens  who  have  been  mobbed,  maltreated,  and  abused,  from  the  Hon. 
Mr  Hoar  to  the  Ust  sentinel  stealthily  shot  ?  And,  finally,  these  violations  by  sUve- 
holders  have  gone  to  seed  in  the  most  diabolical  rebellion  the  worid  has  ever  seen. 
And  now,  sir,  after  our  public  property  has  been  plundered  to  the  amount  of  mittions, 
our  forts  and  arsenals  seised,  our  flag  insulted  and  struck  down,  and  our  soklien  slain 
on  a  hundred  battle-fiekis,  hy  slaveholderB  and  the  sUve  power,  this  Court  is  dealing 
out  its  sentence  on  my  head,  because  I  'resisted  process'  in  the  hands  of  theae 
minions  when  they  were  trying  to  drag  back  a  defenceless  man  to  cheeriess  and 
retumless  bondage.  Imprisonment,  fine*,  and  costs,  which  for  a  time  will  rsmoTe 
my  liberty,  and  sweep  away  my  little  property,  are  to  fell  upon  me  for  peforming 
this  duty  to  God  and  humanity. 

''  But  I  will  be  told,  the  meeting  that  did  this  was  a  mob.  I  deny  it  Whenaver 
a  Qovemment  steps  out  of  its  legitimate  business,  and,  instead  of  protecting  human 
rights,  crushes  them  out,  it  Biooma  the  mob  rowsa.    Truth  and  equity,  and  the 
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revealed  will  of  God,  all  proclaim  it  racli.  It  will  also  be  said,  good  older  cannot 
be  maiDtaliied  withoot  obedience  to  eziating  enactments.  I  answer,  all  these  can 
be  seoored  witbout  sUveholders  or  slaTo-hunters ;  and  then  good  men  will  not  come 
in  collision  with  the  Coort 

"  Bat  the  sla?e  power  still  roles,  and  I  most  soffer.  Then  be  it  so.  '  The  be- 
ginning of  the  end  has  come.*  Though  slavery  yet  rales,  it  is  only  in  the  death- 
throes  and  last  contractions  of  its  mighty  heart  The  iron  logic  of  CTents  is  changing 
poUic  sentiment,  and  few  look  npon  slave-catching  as  anything  bnt  a  mean  and  in- 
famons  business.  The  slaveholder  himself  despises  the  man  who  catches  his  fogitive. 
He  looks  on  him  as  he  does  his  bloodhoond — calls  him  np  and  scents  him  on  the 
track — doles  oat  to  him  his  reward — and  then  looks  on  him  with  utter  contempt. 
A  few  words  more,  and  V\\  have  done.  In  the  charge  to  the  jury,  I  cast  no  reflec- 
ti<His  on  the  Court  In  so  far  as  I  had  ability  to  judge,  it  was  fair  and  candid. 
My  counsel  made  an  able,  eloquent,  and  manly  defence.  Though  I  was  put  in  a 
very  untrae  position  before  the  jury,  still  I  think  they  need  not,  and  know  they 
ought  not,  to  have  convicted  me.  Some  of  them  will  not  retain  the  remembrance 
of  the  act  among  their  cherished  memories. 

"  We  are  all  passing  to  another  tribunal,  where  the  fugitive  enactment  will  be  at 
a  discount.  To  have  '  resisted  process*  in  the  hands  of  a  judicial  kidnapper  will 
not  there  be  regarded  as  a  crime.  The  blessing  of  the  Judge  will  fall  upon  such  as 
fed  Him  when  hungry,  took  Him  in  when  a  stranger,  and  visited  Him  in  prison ; 
and  all  this  He  wiU  acknowledge  to  hare  been  done  to  Him,  if  done  to  His  poor. 
To  another  class  He  will  say,  'Inasmach  as  ye  did  not  these  things  to  the 
least  of  my  brethren,  ye  did  them  not  to  me.*  If  Grandson  Marten  be  a  Christian, 
the  so-called  crime  for  which  I  am  now  to  be  sentenced  is  for  resisting  an  attempt 
to  drag  back  Christ  himself  to  the  crucifixion  of  perpetni^  slavery,  in  the  person  of 
His  cbatteliaed  rsprssentative.  If  he  be  not  a  Christian,  still  it  was  resistance  to 
the  crime  sgainst  God*s  image  in  a  slare,  and  crashing  out  his  aspirations  to  be  a 
man. 

"  And  now,  sir,  apart  from  the  defence  of  the  rectitude  of  my  conduct,  I  have  no 
favours  to  crave — ^no  mercy  to  implore.  I  stand  erect  in  conscious  integrity  and 
manhood.  My  house  has  ever  been  a  home  for  the  fleeing  fogitive,  and  shall  be 
so  still.  If  my  dwelling  be  reduced  to  a  cabin,  he  shall  be  welcome  to  a  coraer. 
All  the  devils  in  hell,  and  the  slave-catchers  out  of  hell,  shall  not  close  my  door 
against  him.  I  cannot  repress  the  hope  that,  in  this  line  of  persecutions,  I  may  be 
the  last  victim  of  the  slave  power.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  wish,  when '  all  that's 
mortal*  of  your  humble  prisoner  shall  be  in  its  last  resting-place,  it  may  be  with 
troth  written  on  my  grave-stone,  '  Here  lie  the  remains  of  one  who  in  life  was 
faithful  to  God*s  poor.*** — The  {Americcm)  Asaoeiaie  Preshyterxan. 


Critital  "^aixtts. 

Ocgpd  Contrasts  and  Parallels,  Sermons  by  the  Bev.  Andrew  Gray,  Minister  of 
the  Free  West  Choich,  Perth.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Robert  S.  Candlisfa, 
D.D.    Edinburgh :  John  Maclaren.    London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.    1862. 

Omb  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Sermons  in  this  yolame  is  massive- 
ness.  There  is  as  much  solid  material  in  one  sermon  as  in  some  three 
or  four  of  the  popular  discourses  of  the  present  time.  Such  is  the 
taste  of  die  times,  that  this  will  not  commend  them  to  a  large  pro* 
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portion  of  the  reading  pablic.  The  style  of  Mr  Gray's  discooiBes  is 
clear  and  pointed,  and  they  are  replete  with  sound  theology.  The 
preacher  is  far  too  earnest  in  impressing  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  on 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  to  find  time  or  inclination  to  try  to  embellish 
his  disconrses  by  the  introduction  of  Qerman  vagaries,  or  the  discus- 
sion of  hypothetical  speculations.  He  finds  ample  scope  for  the  best 
exercise  of  a  strong  intellect  and  a  richly  replenished  mind  in  pre- 
senting to  his  hearers,  with  simplicity  and  clearness,  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  as  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  and  exhibited  in  the  standards  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  could  scarcely  cherish  a  better  wish  for 
the  Free  Church  than  that  the  gospel  were  preached  with  equal  purity 
and  fulness  firom  all  her  pulpits  over  Scotland. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  this  specimen  of  his  ministrations,  that  Mr 
Gray  did  not  find  himself  in  auy  way  restricted  by  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  particular  redemption  in  addressing  the  gospel  message 
to  his  auditory,  or  any  call  to  keep  these  great  truths  of  revelation  in 
the  background.  They  pervade  the  sermons  before  us,  not  in  any 
formal  discussion  of  them,  but  as  essentially  interwoven  with  the  goqpel 
of  Christ  in  some  of  its  most  glorious  aspects. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  though  Mr  Gray  was  in  various  respects 
a  ''  Boanerges,''  he  makes  very  sparing  use  of  the  law's  terrors  in  the 
enforcement  of  duty,  and  almost  uniformly  appeals  to  gospel  motives. 
We  esteem  this  a  very  happy  art,  an  increased  proficiency  in  which  is 
urgently  demanded  at  the  present  time.  As  intimated  in  l^e  title, 
the  discourses  abound  with  contrasts,  managed  with  great  ability  and 
effect.  The  use  of  antithesis  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  the  author ;  and,  to  the  taste  of  some,  the  use  of  this 
figure  will  appear  to  be  carried  far  enough  in  some  cases.  But,  in 
general,  it  is  employed  with  great  energy  and  efiect.  We  are  satisfied, 
however,  that  though  in  one  of  Mr  Gray's  force  of  mind  it  is  almost 
ever  telling,  by  mere  imitators  of  our  author's  style  it  would  prove  a 
failure. 

The  prominent  feature  in  Mr  Gray's  character  seems  to  have  been 
a  conscientious  regard  to  principle.  It  was  through  the  influence  of 
this,  we  are  persuaded,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
ordered  that  he  should  be  placed,  that  he  was  led  to  take  such  an  active 
part  in  the  conflicts  that  preceded  and  succeeded  the  Disruption.  We 
have  reason  also  to  know,  that  at  that  time  he  would  have  cordially 
joined  in  efforts  to  bring  the  Free  Church  up  to  the  more  scriptural 
platform  of  the  best  times  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
principle  and  administration,  had  not  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
ministers  and  leading  laymen  evinced  a  strong  aversion  to  such  a  course, 
and  resolved  to  '*  moor  over  the  ground  occupied  at  the  Disruption." 
And  there  are  already  strong  indications  that  this  unhappy  resolution, 
and  the  policy  connected  with  it,  threaten  very  soon  to  nullify  the 
noble  stand  for  principle  made  by  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  triumphant  issue  of  that  noble  movement,  firom 
which  the  friends  of  truth  over  the  world  expected  so  much. 

In  the  memoir  we  think  Dr  Candlieh  has  done  great  justice  to  the 
character  of  Mr  Gray.     It  is  no  doubt  chiefly  occupied  with  a  history 
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of  thd  very  effective  pari  wbiofa  onr  author  took  in  tbe  prooeediDgs 
connected  with  the  Disruption.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be,  as  in  these 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part,  and  it  was  in  these  thai  his  peculiar  talents 
shone  with  brilliancy.  But  other  things  are  not  wholly  omitted  in 
the  memoir,  from  which  we  gladly  giye  the  following  brief  extract : — 

**  HiB  Uit  daji  there  (n  Perth)  after  he  ceaied  to  preach  were,  on  the  whole» 
Terjr  peMefbl.  And  there  were  characteriitic  incidenU.  Hie  Bcmpnloue  honesty, 
for  iBstanoey  and  jealoney  of  anything  like  death-bed  display,  appeared  in  an  appar- 
ently trifling  matter.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  his  little  Bible  eveiy  morn- 
ing after  breakfast  One  morning,  when  he  was  too  sick  to  read,  Mrs  Gray,  in 
arranging  the  room  for  the  Doctor's  visit,  naturally  placed  the  Bible,  as  nsoal,  on  the 
table  beside  his  bed.  Toming  rennd,  in  his  quick  way,  he  said, '  What  do  yon  mean  ? 
Take  it  away.  The  Doctor  will  think  I  have  been  reading  it  when  I  have  not.* 
One  forenoon,  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  a  dear  friend  called.  '  J  iear  I  am  going 
to  slip  throngh  yonr  fingers,'  he  said.  '  What  matters  it,'  was  her  reply,  '  if  you 
fall  into  kinder  arms?'  'If,' he  rejoined, 'oh,  that  if!'  She  said, 'Fear  not.'  'Ahl 
you  don't  know  me.'  'Bat  the  Lord  does;  and  yet  He  is  willing  to  receive.' 
'  Tea  I  but  a  minister's  sins  are  so  aggravated.'  And  then  he  burst  into  tears.  For 
a  few  days,  about  the  time  of  this  conversation,  he  appeared  depressed  and  unhappy. 
But  that  appearance  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  calm,  placid  look,  which 
never  left  him." 

The  two  specimens  of  the  sermons  which  follow  will  give  some  idea 
of  their  tone  and  spirit.  The  first  is  doctrinal,  and  is  from  a  sermon 
entitled  **  Death  and  Victory."    It  is  as  follows :— ^ 

"  Then  we  DMist  connect  with  this  the  character  which  Christ  f  uitamed  in  Hie 
dealings  with  death.  He  was  not  a  private  person,  acting  for  Himself.  He  met 
the  foe  ib  a  pablio  capacity,  and  acted  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  o(  His  people. 
Between  Him  and  them  there  was  a  federal  relation,  such  as  was,  at  the  beginning, 
between  Adam  and  the  race  of  mankind.  He  was  tbe  second  man,  tbe  last  Adam; 
and,  as  such.  He  was  His  people's  representative  and  head.  The  whole  elect  were 
in  Him,  precisely  as  the  whole  human  family  had  been  in  the  first  ef  oar  race. 
And  just  as  mankind  sinned  and  fell  in  Adam,  so  did  believers  stand,  and  fight, 
and  conquer  in  Christ  The  universal  Church-membership,  pertaining  to  all  gene- 
rations, and  reaching  to  the  end  of  time — all  that  have  been,  and  all  that  shall  be — 
were  gathered  up  and  represented  in  Christ,  so  that  His  sulfeiings  were  their  suffer- 
iDgs,  His  endurance  was  their  endurance,  and  His  conquests  and  glory  were  theirs. 
It  was  very  right  that  thus  it  should  be.  Death  got  his  power  through  the  act 
of  one,  and  be  loses  his  power  through  the  achievements  of  one.  It  was  the  act  of 
a  covenant-bead  that  made  death  terrible,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  con- 
quests among  men.  It  is  the  achievements  of  a  covenant-head  that  have  stripped 
death  of  his  dreadful  pnetige^  and  h^id  tbe  sore  foundatiea  of  his  defeat  by  every 
one  that  beUeves." 

The  second  extract,  which  is  practical^  is  from  a  sermon  entitled 
**  The  Lord's  Servant."  It  comes  home  to  all  professors  of  religion. 
Oh !  tliat  its  import  were  eztensiTely  felt  and  realized  in  the  conduct 
of  Christians.  Then  would  the  Church  be  indeed  in  a  prosperous 
conditioo.  How  speedily,  too,  would  she  be  extended,  and  how  bliss- 
ful would  her  influence  on  the  worid  be ! 

*'Tb«  believer  should  keep  his  duty  as  a  servant  of  Christ  always  in  riew.   .  .  . 

4b 
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The  babitaal  frame  of  his  mind  sboold  be  that  which  prompted  tl>e  qaeetioa,  *  LorJ, 
what  wilt  thou  ha?e  me  to  do?' 

"  In  particular,  it  ia  his  duty  to  do  Qod*B  work  with  €k)d*8  property.  He  ta  a  eer 
▼ant  of  tnut.  It  may  be  one  talent,  or  two,  or  five,  that  have  been  committed  to 
him ;  bat  in  every  case  there  is  somewhat.  He  himself  is  the  Lord's.  Kb  own 
person,  his  body,  his  mind — ^with  every  faoolty  and  organ  of  his  being — Ibrm  one 
talent,  at  the  least,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  make  ose  of  in  the  servioe  of  the  Lord. 
And  always  his  inquiry  should  be,  ' Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?*  What 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  with  thy  talent  ?  How  shall  I  employ  myself  ?— how  spend 
my  time  ?— whither  shall  I  go  ?— to  what  shall  the  energies  and  activities  I  am 
endowed  with  be  applied?  This  head — with  what  speculations  and  projects  shall  I 
occupy  it  ?  This  heart — to  what  feelings,  emotions,  and  inffuences,  shall  I  smrender 
it?  This  tongue — what  words  shall  I  cause  it  to  articulate,  to  whom  shall  I  addresa 
myself  by  means  of  it,  and  what  discourse  shall  I  carry  on?  And  these  Iiands— 
what  tasks  shall  I  assign  to  them  ?    *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?' 

"  Let  the  believer,  moreover,  keep  in  view  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  Qod's  work  in 
God's  house.  He  is  bom  in  the  house,  and  he  must  serv^  in  the  house.  He  is  a 
household  servant.  8ay  not  that  you  are  a  private  Christian,  and  that  there  ts 
nothing  you  can  do  for  God  in  His  Church.  Tn  every  house  there  is  work  to  be 
done — ^in  every  great  house  there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  The  Church  of  God 
is  a  great  house,  and  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  it.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of 
that  work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  pastors  end  office-bearers.  Their  duty  is  to 
take  the  lead,  and  to  give  an  example  of  diligence  and  axdoor.  But  all  are  serTants^ 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  is  required. 

"  The  believer,  finally,  should  keep  in  view  that  it  his  duty  to  do  God's  work 
outside  the  house  as  well  as  within  it — ^in  the  fields  of  the  world  no  less  than  in  the 
Church.  There — ^in  the  world — ^he  encounters  Qod's  enemies.  He  finds  the  laws  of 
God  disowned  and  His  rights  denied.  It  becomes  him,  therefore,  to  appear  with 
courage  for  his  Master's  interests.  It  will  not  do  to  be  one  thing  in  the  Chorch 
and  another  in  the  world.  It  is  a  rain  attempt.  '  No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
Te  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon, — God  in  the  Church — mammon  in  t^e  world. 
It  will  be  God  in  both,  or  mammon  in  both.  If  it  is  not  GK>d  whom  you  serve  in 
the  world,  it  cannot  be  God  whom  you  serve  in  the  Church.  And  if  mammon  it 
your  master  in  the  world,  mammon  is  your  master  in  the  Church." 

Did  the  spirit  set  forth  in  this  passage  pervade  all  the  congregatiooa 
of  the  Original  Secession,  we  would,  indeed,  be  a  happy  and  honoured 
commnnity,  though  few  in  numbers* 


The  BeformaHon  and  the  Theology  of  the  Eeformers.    By  the  late  William  Cod- 
niogham,  D.D.    Edinburgh :  J.  &  J.  Clark.     1862.    Pp.  608. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  we  solicit  attention  to  the  first  of 
these  noble  volumes,  destined  to  contain  the  chief  literary  remains  of 
a  very  extraordinary  man.  These  works  are  invested  with  a  peculiar 
interest,  seeing  that  their  distinguished  author  has  so  recently  and  so 
suddenly  passed  away  from  among  us.  We  heartily  commend  their 
study  to  ministers  and  students.  Though  on  some  former  occasions 
we  have  had  reason  to  condemn  special  acts  of  ecclesiastical  policy  on 
the  part  of  their  author,  it  is  now  with  all  the  greater  satisfaction  that 
we  peruse  and  commend  the  matured  writings  which  he  has  left  behind 
him.    We  fear  that  there  are  few  living  authors  who  will  be  able  to 
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bequeath  such  a  noble  legacy  to  the  theological  literature  of  their 
country.  We  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  talents,  the 
learning,  the  candour,  or  the  manly  independence  of  this  singular 
author.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  rare  combination  of 
gifts  and  graces  brought  to  bear  upon  literary  work  <^  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Church  in  existing  circumstances. 

With  most  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  present  volume  the  readers 
of  the  ^^  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review"  will  be  familiar. 
We  are  glad,  however,  that  they  have  been  extracted  and  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  standard  work  upon  the  various  topics  dis- 
cussed. These  are, — '*  The  Leaders  of  the  Reformation — Luther.  The 
Reformers,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Assurance.  Melancthon,  and  the 
Theology  of  the  Church  of  England.  Zuingle,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Sacraments.  John  Calvin.  Calvin  and  Beza.  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism.  Calvinism,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity. 
Calvinism,  and  its  Practical  Application.  The  Reformers,  and  the 
Lessons  of  their  History.'' 

Few  topics  could  have  been  better  selected,  or  better  discussed,  in 
their  bearings  upon  the  loose  and  latitudinarian  opinions  and  random 
statements  of  some  self-esteemed  men  of  progress  in  modem  times. 
It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  how,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  our  author 
analyses  the  German  mysticism,  or,  if  you  will,  the  cloudy  haze  of 
some  would-be  deep,  yet  shallow,  thinkers.  Nor  is  he  less  an  adept  at 
the  dissection  of  whining  sentimentalists,  who,  instead  of  grappling 
with  a  truth  or  an  argument,  ensconce  themselves  behind  a  gorgeous 
veil  of  assumed  charity.  His  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  theological  controversies  of  former  times  enabled  him  also  to 
detect  old  errors  under  new  forms,  and  to  show  that  the  supposed 
discoveries  of  many,  who  desire  to  pass  for  '^  men  of  progress,"  are 
nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  exploded  heresies,  which  were  exposed 
or  refuted  as  they  rose  successively  out  of  the  mental  mists  of  former 
ages  of  decline  and  backsliding.  The  appreciation  of  scriptural 
authority,  and  fearless  appeals  to  the  simple  word  of  God,  exhibit  a 
mind  submissive  to  the  Divine  will,  and  a  heart  cordially  sympathising 
with  the  dictates'of  infinite  wisdom.  The  light  which  the  Bible  re- 
flects upon  what  is  usually  termed  the  Calvinistic  system,  he  has  been 
able  to  concentrate,  so  as  to  show,  at  once,  the  harmony  of  this  system 
with  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  the  utter  want  of  harmony,  as  well 
as  security,  which  pervades  the  entire  theory  of  Arminians.  When 
he  writes  of  Calvin  and  the  Reformers,  it  is  not  to  exhibit  the  men, 
nor  to  punt  imaginary  portraits.  They  are  seen  rather  as  the  imbodi- 
ment  of  living  Bible  principles — great,  indeed,  but  great  only  because 
of  the  truth  of  God  which  they  had  cordially  embraced,  and  the  defence 
of  that  truth  in  the  face  of  all  opposition. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  our  author  has  at  times  dealt  sharply 
with  some  modem  writers,  who  fancy  themselves  qualified  to  set 
aside  the  solid  superstructure  of  the  Reformers  by  the  mere  flippant 
dictum  of  would-be  philosophers.  The  greater  wonder  is,  that,  with 
conscious  power,  and  the  rectitude  of  tmth  upon  his  side,  he  did  not 
crush,  with  more  indignant  scorn,  the  audacious  attacks  recently  made 
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upon  Ihe  theology  of  the  Beformen.  But  his  eoiucionfl  Btveogth,  ^nd 
firm  reliance  npon  Imth,  enabled  bim  to  giye  his  adyersazy  enry 
advantage  of  his  position,  assured  that  truth  wonld  appear  all  the 
clearer  and  more  attractive  by  being  defended  in  the  spirit  of  candovr 
and  integrity.  We  cannot  at  present  enter  into  a  review  of  the 
separate  articles  oomposing  the  volnme,  but  must  content  onnelTes 
with  a  &w  brief  extracts. 

The  first  article,  on  "  The  Leaders  of  the  Beformation,"  is  a  noble 
and  characteristic  refutation  of  many  of  the  false  poritiOBS  and  fbnl 
misrepresentations,  both  of  the  doctrines  and  eccledastical  polity 
of  the  Befonners,  as  recently  issued  by  Dr  Tulloch.  The  article 
requirea  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  see  its  power  and  maamve 
eloquence*    We  can  only  give  a  specimen,-^ 

"  Dr  Tiilloc1i*B  positioD  is  pretty  distinctly  indicated  in  the  somewliat  enigmaUcal 
deliTennoe, '  The  old  Inodtntio  ChriBtianaB  Beligionia*  no  longer  satisfiee,  and  a  new 
Institutio  can  never  replace  it  .  .  .  .  It  is  of  comparati?ely  small  import- 
anco  in  what  light  the  '  Institutes*  ought  to  he  regarded,  viewed  merely  as  a  aped- 
men  of  Oalrin*B  powers  and  achievements.  The  only  vital  question  is  this— Are 
the  leMfing  doctrines  taught  in  the  'Institutes*  true  and  scriptural?  Was  the 
theology  of  Calvin,  in  its  fundamental  principles,  correctly  derived  from  the  Word  of 
God?  Thu  is  a  vital  question.  We  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  consider 
ourselves  warranted  in  asserting  that  Dr  Tulloch  has  answered  it  in  the  n^ative. 
There  is,  as  was  natural  fai  the  ciroumstances,  a  good  deal  <^  vagueness  and  ooofa- 
sion  in  has  statements  upon  this  auhjeet.  ....  Men  of  progrea  in  theology 
usually  require  to  grope  their  way  for  a  time  through  hedges  and  along  by»*wmya. 
But,  with  all  the  vagueness  and  ooofusion  whioh  chsracteriae  his  statomanta^  he 
has,  we  think,  aflbrded  sufficient  grounds  ibr  chaigtng  him  with  maintaining,-*- 

"  1st,  That  the  main  featores  of  the  theology  of  the  Beformstion,  the  laading 
doctrines  of  the  Calvinistio  system,  are  not  revealed  in  the  Word  of  Qod, 

"  2d,  That  the  Beibnnen  erred  in  their  whole  theological  system,  becaase  thej 
had  erroneous  notions  of  the  true  province  of  logic,  of  the  object  and  desigii  of  th« 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  intaipreted 
and  lulled  in  the  formation  of  our  religious  opinions, 

"  3d,  That  the  crude  and  erroneous  notions  of  the  Beformerein  regaxd  to  the  pro- 
vince pf  logic,  and  the  method  of  explaining  and  applying  Scripture,  being  corrected 
and  taken  away,  it  is  now  a  fixed  and  settled  thiqg  that  all  theological  systems 
are  incompetent. 

"  We  believe  that  these  three  propodtions  exhibit  accurately  the  sum  and  8ub> 
stance  of  Dr  TuUoch's  teaching  npon  the  most  important  subject  touched  upon  in 
his  lectures.  It  wonld  afford  us  sincere  gratiflcatlon  if  Dr  Tulloch  could  and  wonld 
repudiate  these  views,  and  show  that  we  had  no  sufficient  grounds  for  Imputing 
them  to  hfm.** 

We  are  glad  that  the  erratic  statements  of  Dr  Tnlloob  have  been 
thns  fairly  put  in  their  proper  light  by  a  man  so  capable  of  veigbing 
their  import,  and  that  they  have  been  so  ably  met  in  a  Beiriew  of  sncb 
high  standing. 

^  After  having  fixed  home  npon  Dr  Talloch  in  these  propositions  the 
views  which  his  work  warrants,  bes  huts  him  up  to  discard  or  defend 
them  in  open,  manly  controversy.  Having  dealt  in  a  similar  way 
with  a  statement  by  Isaac  Taylor,  and  refuted  both,  our  author  comes 
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to  deal  with  the  church  polity  of  the  Beformera,  and  to  show  that 
here  also  Dr  Tolloch  is  equally  at  fault  The  following  are  his  con- 
cloflioDa:-* 

"The  ChiMan  Church  is  maioljr  indebted  to  Calyin,  moch  mors  than  to  aaj 
other  num,  for  briogiDg  oat  distiiictlj,  prenng  upon  general  attention,  and  eetab- 
lishing  the  (bnowing  great  principleB: — 

"  Ittf  lliat  it  18  nnwarrantable  and  onlawfal  to  introdaoe  into  the  goTemment 
and  worship  of  the  Chnrch  anything  which  has  not  the  positive  sanction  of  Scripture. 

"  2d,  That  the  Chnreb,  thoogb  it  ooomsis  properiy  and  primarilj  of  the  elect  or  of 
believeis,  and  thoogh,  therefore,  visilnKtjr  and  organization  are  not  eneiUial^  as 
Papists  allege  they  are,  to  its  existence,  is  nnder  a  positiTe  obfigation  to  be  osganiaed, 
if  possible,  as  a  Tisible  society,  and  to  be  ofganiaed  in  all  things,  so  fiur  as  possible, — 
its  office-bearers,  ordinances,  worship,  and  general  administration  and  arrangements, 
— in  accordance  with  what  is  prescribed  or  indicated  in  the  New  Testament. 

"  3d,  That  the  ftindamental  principles,  or  leading  features,  of  what  is  osoally 
called  Presbyterian  Choroh  goremment,  are  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  permanently  binding  on  the  Chareh. 

"4th,  That  the  CSiorch  should  be  altogether  free  and  independent  of  civil  con- 
trol, and  should  conduct  its  own  distinct  and  independent  government  by  presbyteries 
and  synods,  while  the  civil  power  is  called  upon  to  afford  it  protection  and  support 

"  5th,  That  human  laws,  whether  about  civil  or  ecdesiastacal  things,  and  whether 
proceeding  from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities,  do  not^  per  $$ — Ce.,  irrespective  of 
their  befaig  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  God, — impose  an  obligation  upon  the  oo&- 


Boence.** 


Keepiug  in  view  the  unity  of  the  Church  iu  all  agei^  in  oonneotion 
with  the  progresfiiye  development  of  the  work  of  ledemptkm  under 
anccearive  diapenaationay  we  would  not  feel  diapoaed  to  exclude  the 
Old  Testament,  or  merely  to  appeal  to  the  New.  The  entire  Bible 
fomiahes  the  whole  rule  of  itaih  and  practice  to  the  Ohurcb,  as  well 
aa  to  individuala ;  hence,  while  looking  to  the  New  Testament  chiefly 
lor  the  principlea,  precepts,  and  examples  which  ought  to  gaide  us  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  Ofaurch  of  Christi 
we  are  not  precluded  from  adducing  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  in  re^urd  to  any  matter  of  permanent  obligation,  or  aDyUiing 
designed  for,  and  adapted  to,  the  one  Church  of  Ood  through  its  entire 
history.  As  it  has  Dccome  fashionable  for  modern  ''innovators''  to 
assume  that  the  Old  Testament  is  antiquated,  and  that  anything  not 
forbidden  in  the  New  may  be  introduced  to  the  worship  of  Qod^  it  ia 
well  to  appeal  to  the  ''  law  and  to  the  testimony"  at  large— to  the 
entire  Scnptures — as  the  source  of  doctrine  and  duty. 

In  the  elucidation  of  his  propositioDS,  Dr  Cunningham  has  a  refer* 
ence  to  Dr  Owen,  accompanied  by  additional  statementa  of  his  own^ 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  being  pondered  at  the  pieeent  time—* 
statements^  the  very  enunciation  of  which  might  serve  to  demdiab  the 
flippant  impertinencies  of  the  modem  advocates  ci  clumge  in  our 
modes  of  Presbyterian  worship. 

"  Of  the  innumerable  iuTentions  of  men  introduced  into  the  gofemment  and 
woitthip  of  the  Cburch,  without  any  warrant  from  Scripture,  but  professedly  as  being 
Indicated  by  the  wisdom  ef  experience,  or  by  the  Cbristian  consciousness  of  a  par- 
ticular age  or  conntiy,  to  be  fitted  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the  Ohurch,  not 
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oo«  cah  with  any  pfauisibility  be  shown  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  contribute,  or  to 
have  in  fact  contributed,  to  the  end  contemplated ;  while,  taken  in  the  maas^ — and  of 
conne  no  limitation  can  be  put  to  them  nnleas  the  principle  we  muntafn  be  adopted, — 
they  have  inflicted  fearihl  injnry  npon  the  beet  interests  of  the  Church.  There  is 
a  remarkable  statement  of  Dr  Owen^s  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  ofien  quoted, 
but  not  more  frequently  than  it  deserves;  it  is  this — 'The  principle  that  ihe  CSmrch 
hath  power  to  institute  any  thing  or  ceremony  belonging  to  the  worship  of  God, 
either  as  to  matter  or  manner,  beyond  the  observance  of  such  drcumstancea  as 
necessarily  attend  such  ordinances  as  Christ  himself  hath  instituted,  Hea  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  horrible  superstition  and  idolatry,  of  all  the  confusion,  Uood, 
persecution,  and  wars,  that  have  for  so  long  a  season  spread  themselves  over  the 
(ace  of  the  Christian  world.*  It  is  no  doubt  very  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  men 
to  think  that  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  wisdom,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  or  (to  accommodate  our  statement  to  the 
prevalent  views  and  phraseology  of  the  present  day),  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
Christian  consciousness,  their  own  spiritual  tact  and  discernment,  can  introduce 
improvements  upon  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of  the  Church  as  it  was  left  by 
the  Apostles.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  such  persons,  is  to  call  upon 
them  to  exemplify  their  own  general  principle,  by  producing  specific  instances  from 
among  the  innumerable  innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Church 
in  past  ages,  by  which  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  interests  of  religion 
have  been  benefited ; — or,  if  they  decline  this,  to  call  upon  them  for  a  specimen  of 
the  innovations,  possessed  of  course  of  this  beneficial  character  and  tendency,  which 
they  themselves  have  derised,  and  would  wish  to  have  introduced;  and  then  to 
undertake  to  show,  what  would  be  no  very  difficult  task,  that  these  innovations, 
whether  selected  or  invented,  have  produced,  or  would  produce,  if  tried,  eflbots  the 
very  reyerse  of  what  they  would  ascribe  to  them. 

"  There  is  a  strange  fikllacy  which  seems  to  mislead  men  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  soundness  and  importance  of  this  principle.  Because  this  prindple  has  been 
often  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  matters  whioh,  viewed  in 
themselves,  are  very  unimportant, — such  as  rites  and  ceremonies,  yestments  and 
organs,  crossings,  kneelings,  bowings,  and  other  such  inqsiuB, — some  men  seem  to 
think  that  it  partakes  of  the  intrinsic  littleness  of  these  things,  and  that  the  men 
who  defend  and  try  to  enforce  it,  find  their  most  congenial  occupation  in  fighting 
about  these  small  matters,  and  exhibit  great  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedneas  in 
bringing  the  authority  of  Gk>d  and  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  bear  upon  such  a 

number  of  paltry  points Men,  under  the  pretence  of  curing  the  defects 

and  shortcomings,  the  nakedness  and  bareness,  attaching  to  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments, as  set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament,  have  been  constantly  proposing  in- 
novations and  improvements  in  government  and  worship.  The  question  is — How 
ought  these  proposals  to  have  been  received  ?  Our  answer  is — ^There  is  a  great 
scriptural  principle  which  shuts  them  all  out.  We  refuse  even  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  what  is  alleged  in  support  of  them.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  they 
have  no  positive  sanction  from  Scripture.  On  this  ground  we  refuse  to  admit  them, 
and,  when  they  haye  crept  in,  we  inrist  upon  theif  being  turned  out.  This  is  really 
all  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  mass  of  trumpexy  that  has  been  brought  under  dis- 
ooflsion  in  connection  with  these  subjects." 

We  designed  to  have  sabmitted  a  few  additional  extracts,  bearing 
upon  other  points,  contained  in  some  of  the  subseqaent  articles,  and 
especially  a'conclading  one  from  "  The  Reformers,  and  the  Lessons  of 
their  History/'  upon  the  study  of  the  Word  of  Ood ;  bat  space  forbids 
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the  further  prosecation  of  oar  review,  and  the  statements  upon  Scrip- 
ture study  deserve  a  separate  place. 

For  the  present  we  take  leave  of  this  noble  volume  by  commending 
it  to  the  study  of  our  readers,  and  express  the  hope  that  its  successors 
may  be  soon  forthcoming,  and  of  equal  value  to  the  theological  litera- 
ture of  the  Christian  Church. 


The  Cheat  Exodus,  or  "  The  Time  of  the  End:"  Bow  near  are  we  to  it  f  Bj 
BeT.  J.  A.  Wylie,  IiL.D.  ProfSessor  in  the  Protestant  Institnte  of  Scotland, 
author  of  "  The  Papacy,"  '*  The  SoTonth  Vial/*  &o.  &o.  London :  Jamea  Nis- 
bet  &  Co.,  21,  Bemers  Street.    Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot.    1862. 

This  is  an  admirably  written  book.  It  contains  much  information 
on  the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats,  expressed  in  language  so  feli- 
citous, that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  may 
differ  from  the  author  in  their  theories  of  prophetic  interpretation. 
It  is  also  a  high  commendation  to  this  work,  tiiat  a  stream  of  principle 
flows  through  it  with  crystal  clearness,  and  that  its  pages  are  pervaded 
by  a  deeply  reverential  spirit  Many  dark  and  hitherto  imperfectly 
understood  passages  of  Scripture  are  presented  to  us  in  what  seems 
a  new  and  true  Hght,  by  being  contemplated  as  having  reference  to 
what  shall  yet  be  realized  in  the  judgments  executed  on  the  enemies 
of  Christ  and  His  Church,  and  in  the  deliverances  to  be  wrought  for 
the  latter  at  the  era  of  her  millennial  glory.  As  instances  of  this,  we 
might  refer  to  the  beautiful  expositions  given  of  the  18th,  110th,  and 
other  Messianic  Psalms.  As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which 
these  expositions  are  given,  we  quote  our  author's  words — 

"  The  author  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  this  exposition  of  this  psalm  (the  110th), 
he  humbly  thinks,  may  remove  not  a  little  obsourity  which  has  hitherto  rested  upon  it. 
It  presents  it  as  a  consecutive  drama,  full  of  significance.  The  author  is  also  satisfied 
that  almost  all  the  Messianic  psalms  are  arranged  in  dramatic  order;  and  that  an 
•zpoaition  of  them  on  this  principle  would  evolve  with  wonderful  clearness  their 
gospel  meaning,  and  enable  Christians  fully  to  enter  this  '  chamber  of  holy  voices.* 
He  has  often  marked  with  pain  how  totally  many  Christians  misconceive  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  psalms.  '  Why,  *  say  they, '  should  we  continue  to  sing  of  the  deliver- 
ances and  victories  of  the  Old  Testament?  Give  us  psalms  celebrating  the  events 
of  the  gospel  dispensation.'  The  psalms  do  oelebrate  the  events  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation ;  nay,  more,  they  are  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  these  events,-^many  of 
them  yet  unfulfilled.  The  psalms  celebrate  the  events  passing  over  the  Church  at  this 
hour,  and  are  as  suitable  to  be  sung  by  ChristlanB  as  if  they  had  been  written  in 
this  nineteenth  century." 

We  never  remember  reading  a  work  so  much  calculated  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  study  of  prophecy.  This  arises  from  the  great  measure 
in  which  our  author,  by  the  data  adduced,  and  the  clear  expositions 
of  prophecy  presented,  makes  us  feel  we  are  treading  on  sure  ground, 
and  that  we  are  introduced  to  a  true  solution  of  many  of  the  great  pro- 
blems of  Scripture  prophecy.  We  are  here  conducted  by  a  first-class 
guide  over  vast  ranges  of  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled  prophecy,  which,  in 
theiT  different  aspects,  are  pointed  out  and  unveiled  to  us  in  a  style 
equally  remote  bom  prolixity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dryness  of  a  mere 
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skeleton  on  the  oUier.  Indeed,  the  deeeriptione  given  are  exoeeding^j 
attractiyeinthemeelYeSf  and,  withootpretending  to  be  original  in  many 
of  the  repreaentationa,  the  whole  are  reoasti  and  thnmn  into  the  writer's 
own  mould,  the  chancteristica  ci  whioh  are  Yividite  and  eleameaB. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  contents  of  this  work  in  any 
mere  outline.  We  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
of  the  leading  ideas  in  as  narrow  a  oompass  as  we  can;  but  the  sketch 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfsct. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  valuable  essay  on  ^^  The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  the  Study  of  Prophecy,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  ^ecimen : 

"  Boi  nowhere  are  wisdom  and  eantion  more  neoeouy.  Here,  if  anywliere,  it 
beho?ea  man  to  take  the  duM  off  hif  foot.  To  foretell  the  ftrtare  b  the  praregative  cf 
Qod  alooe.  Net  leaa  is  it  Qod*8  excioaTe  prerogatiTe  to  inteifret  the  ftitore.  In 
troth,  Pkophecy  can  new  bo  oleariy  and  aatiefoctorilj  ondeiBtood  till  the  finger  of 
l^Tidenoe  haa  miveiled  what  the  Toioe  of  P)rophe<7  had  annonnoed.  lfan*a  homble 
part  is  to  nt  down,  and,  bf  an  attentive  and  patient  oompariaon  of  tiie  two,  to  aeek 
to  vndentand  what  the  apirit  of  Prophecy  did  signify,  when  He  spake  in  old  tame 
of  the  things  that  were  to  oome  to  pass  hereafter.  Sach  a  taak,  it  ia  trae,  is  Vat 
little  fitted  to  gratify  man*8  pride :  it  is  the  only  task,  neverthelaB,  for  which  he  is 
competent.  If,  from  uUerpreUng  Prophecy,  he  shall  foil  to  pro^^ieiffmgf  it  is  not 
diflScnIt  to  foretell  the  resnlt:  he  will  wander  from  light  into  darkness.** 

This  is  followed  by  an  equally  Tahiable  essay  on  the  different 
methods  of  interpreting  prophecy  by  the  Reformers  and  that  of  the 
preaent  German  school^  in  wnich  the  superiority  of  the  former  is  cleariy 
established.  The  third  able  essay  tieats  of ''  The  Typology  of  Piovi- 
dence ;"  and  aome  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ezoellenes  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 

• 

^'The  whole  woiahip of  the  Old  TesUmeai  Chnreh  was  a  qratem of  typology: 
all  ita  ritea  and  ordiaanoes  contemplated  an  end  and  oljeot  beyond  and  ovtaide  of 
themselves,  and  prefigored  and  foretold  that  end.  The  altar  foreafaadewed  a  better 
altar ;  the  aacrilloe  aanoonoed  a  greater  aaeriflee ;  and  the  priest,  In  his  robes  of 
gkfy,  was,  after  aU,  hoi  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  that  Mssi  of  tranaoendeot  dia- 
ntty  and  s^  whom  the  oath  of  hie  Father  had  madea  'Higih  Priest  for  oTor.' 
But  over  and  above  the  special  types  whioh  of  express  purpose  prefigured  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ,  there  was  a  typical  element  onderiyiag  the  whole  Old 
Teetaasent  histoiy.  Searoe  is  then  a  perMwage  of  aote  in  the  aaored  annala  who 
fa  not  typical.  *  Thsre  eoawth  one  after  me  mightier  than  I,*  was  the  annoonee 
ment,  not  of  John  only,  boi  of  all.  8oazce  was  there  an  event  in  the  hiafeoiy  of  th« 
Ghnroh  that  was  not  typical  The  delivewacea  whioh  the  Chareh  ealebmled  when 
the  yoke  of  Egypt,  or  of  Midian,  or  of  other  enemy,  waa  broken*  presented  a  ptetare 
of  deliverance  worthy  of  being  celebrated  with  yet  fonder  songs, — the  dissolving  of 
the  yoke  of  her  one  great  enemy  by  the  aacrifice  of  the  Croos.  This  typology  diflen, 
we  admit,  from  the  preceding.  The  first  is  foonded  in  the  constitntion  of  things ; 
the  latter  had  its  existence  from  the  express  appointment  of  Qod." 

Bat,  passing^  these  and  many  other  thingSy  we  proceed  to  gyre  an 
epitome  of  our  author's  views  of  i»ophecy,  as  here  exhibited.  To  give 
unity  to  our  representation,  we  AM  speak  of  him  as  finding  certain 
things,  though  in  many  cases  the  findings  are  of  necessity  not  original, 
but  in  acoordanoe  with  the  long-known  landmarks  of  prc^^hecy,  and 
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parts  of  the  beaten  track  of  prophetic  exposition.  Oar  author  finds, 
in  the  prophetic  pages  of  Daniel,  that  a  colossal  power,  which  he  de- 
nominates the  "  world-power,"  had  already,  in  the  niTSterioas  provi- 
dence of  God,  been  permitted  to  rise  on  the  earth.  He  finds,  further, 
that  this  mighty  power  was  to  exist,  in  successive  forms,  throughout 
many  ages — ^that  it  was  to  possess  ail  but  universal  dominion, — and 
that  during  the  whole  period  of  its  ascendancy  the  cause  of  Qod  or 
of  pure  religion  was  to  be  in  a  depressed  and  suffering  condition.  He 
holds  that  the  two  great  elements  of  this  power  are  despotism  and 
idolatry, — the  two  engines  of  an  invisible  power — ^that  of  the  old 
Serpent.  He  finds  abo  great  chronological  cycles  announced  in  the 
prophetic  page  as  the  measurement  of  the  whole  duration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  power,  or  of  certain  parts  thereof. 

The  first  cycle  is,  in  prophetic  language,  *^  seven  times,"  denoting 
seven  years — seven  prophetic  years.  This  is  the  longest  cycle,  and  is 
the  measurement  of  the  whole  duration  of  the  '^  world-power."  Our 
author  clearly  shows  the  prophetic  year  to  consist  of  360  days,  so  that 
the  whole  period  consists  of  2520  years.  Dr  Wylie  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  firom  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  b.c.  728.  He  views  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Empires  as  identical.  Bunning  down  the 
line  of  this  cycle,  he  finds  that  the  2520  years  terminate  in  a.d.  1792. 

The  second  cycle  is  Daniel's  2300  years;  and  here  the  question  to 
be  solved  is,  at  what  date  does  this  line  commence,  or  from  what  point 
are  we  to  count  these  2300  years  ?  This  our  author  determines,  after 
careful  examination,  ought  to  date  from  the  opening  of  the  vision, 
which  was  when  the  Medo-Persian  Empire  was  at  the  height  of  its 
gloiy.  The  2300  years  from  this  date,  which  was  b.c.  508,  also  ter- 
minated ^.D.  1792. 

The  third  chronological  line  is  the  '^  time,  times,  and  the  dividing 
of  time,"  or  "  three  times  and  a  half."  "  They  (the  saints)  shall  be 
given  into  his  hand  for  a  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time " 

iDan.  viL  25).  How  shall  the  commencement  of  this  date  be  fixed  ? 
t  is  precisely  the  half  of  the  longest  chronological  cycle,  and  thiB«bi- 
secting  year  of  the  2520  years  is  a.d.  532.  Again,  the  '^  three  times 
and  a  half"  is  also  the  whole  length  of  the  period  of  Popish  domina- 
tion— ue,f  1260.  years.  And  he  finds  that  uie  most  probable  date  of 
its  rise  is  precisely  the  same  year,  or,  to  be  less  definite,  from  a.d. 
530  to  A.D.  533;  and  if  from  the  year  a.d.  532  we  count  the  ^'time, 
times,  and  the  dividing  of  time,"  we  arrive,  as  before,  at  the  grand 
point  of  convergence,  a.d.  1792.     Our  author  sums  up  thus — 

"  Let  Qfl  mark  bow  this  epoch  [1792]  wears  the  Ukeneas,  atrong,  broad,  and  an- 
miatakeable,  of  the  great  eartbqaake,— of  the  jadgment-day,— of  the  aitting  of  the 
Andent  of  Days.  The  diepeneation  needed  no  one  to  interpret  it  With  a  Toioe 
of  thunder  did  it  proclaim  to  the  world  ita  miaiion. 

"Let  OB  note  the  agreement  between  thia  epooh  and  the  great  predicted  era  of 
retribution,  first  in  point  of  time.  What  lays  the  gnomon  of  prophecy  ?  Let  ua 
examine  it.  The  shadow  comea  up  and  np  till  it  tonchea  this  epoch  of  Revolution, 
and  then  it  stop*.  Nay,  not  one,  but  three  witnesses  bear  record  that  this  is  the 
'  boor  of  Judgment.*    Here  is  one  line,  projected  all  the  way  from  the  em  of  Shal- 

4  C 
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maneier;  and  maik  how,  stntoliing  aoiois  the  agei,  it  touchei  1793.  (Tmtider  tba 
contraat  presented  by  the  events  at  the  begionbg  and  at  the  end  of  thai  line.  At 
its  cammenoement  the  worldrpower  is  seen  moonting  the  throne :  at  its  tenniaatinn 
it  is  snddenly  oast  down  in  the  terrible  overthrow  of  the  Frenoh  monarchy,— the 
then  representative  kingdom  of  the  fourth  empire.  The  second  line,  look  where  it 
terminates.  Prqjected  from  the  aome  of  the  Medo-Persian  power,  it  too  tenches 
1792.  And,  once  more,  the  third  line,  nmning  from  the  rise  of  the  ten  king- 
doms, terminates  at  1792,  the  epoch  of  the  began  destruction  of  these  same 
kingdoms.  Is  it  not  soffioiently  striking  that  the  oonveigence  of  these  three  linee 
should  be  the  point  where  this  pillar  of  cload  and  fire  is  seen  to  rise? — thai  at  the 
instant  these  lines  meet,  and,  by  their  meeting,  proclaim  that  their  cycle  is  com- 
pleted, the  political  horizon  of  the  papal  world  should  he  snddenly  overcast,  and  an 
event  new  and  strange  should  burst  upon  men,  and,  instead  of  exhausting  itself  by 
Its  first  awful  woes,  should  open  out  into  decade  after  decade  of  revolutions,  ware, 
and  misery?  Pauring  for  a  moment^  but  only  to  recndt  its  tenon,  and  resume 
with  fresh  power  its  work  of  destruction,  it  has  now  for  seventy  years  been  thunder- 
ing and  lightning  above  Europe.  There  is  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  all,  thai 
at  this  hour  it  is  mustering  its  fbroes  fbr  a  wider  and  more  terriflo  ootburrt  than 
any  that  has  yet  taken  place.  Nothing  will  it  leave  stan^ng  of  all  that  appertains 
to  her  in  whose  skirts  is  the  blood  of  the  sainta  It  will  continue  to  destroy,  till 
nothing  remains  to  be  deetroyed  of  the  '  great  image.*  It  was  utter  eztefminatioo 
which  the  worid-power  pronoonoed  upon  the  Chureh.  The  decree  has  passed  upon 
itself.  The  mission  of  the  great  revolatioa  is,—'  Bane  it,  rase  it,  even  unto  the 
foundation.'" 

Ottr  author  next  proceeds  to  inquire  into  fhe  length  of  the  }ndg- 
ment-day,  and  infers— especially  from  the  words  of  Daniel,  "  Bless^ 
is  he  that  waiteth,  and  cometh  to  the  1335  days"  (years),  being  75 
years  b^ond  the  1260, — that  this  will  be  tihe  length  of  the  judgment- 
day,  which,  added  to  1792,  brings  us  down  to  &e  year  1867,  when 
he  anticipates  that  the  fearfiil  judgment,  announced  in  so  many  ter- 
rific aspects,  shall  be  executed  on  the  antichristian  kingdoms,  and  the 
glorious  day  of  the  Church's  deliverance  shall  rise  with  brightness  on 
our  fedlen  world.    As  to  this  our  author  says — 

'kWe  are  much  disposed  to  oondode  that  these  seventy-five  years  nuwk  the  limits 
of  the  judgment-day,  and  that  when  they  have  run  out,  an  era  of  blessing  will  open 
upon  the  world  and  the  church :  for  it  is  said,  '  Blessed  is  he  that  wuteth  and 
cometh  to  the  thousand  three  hundred  and  Qre  and  thirty  days'  (years]. 

"  What  tends  to  strengthen  this  belief  in  our  mind  is  the  fact  that,  when  wn  tarn 
to  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  we  find  a  margin  of  precisely  the  same  breadth.  The 
political  constitution  of  the  ten  Romano-Qothic  kingdoms  was  completed  under 
Justinian  in  aj>,  580-534 ;  and  the  universal  lordship  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 

completed  under  Fhooas  in  a.d.  604-608 Now,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 

tiiiok  tiiat,  as  the  Church  was  seventy<4ve  years  in  going  into  her  papal  captivity, 
she  will  be  seventy-five  years  in  coming  out  of  her  papal  captivity,  and  as  the  ten 
kingdoms  arose  seventy-five  years  before  the  full  legal  recognition  of  the  spfiritnal 
supremacy  of  Rome,  so  the  breaking  up  of  these  ten  kingdoms  at  Ae  Fv«noh  Re- 
volution may  be  found  to  precede  by  an  equal  number  of  years  some  decisive  blow 
Upon  the  spiritual  hienirdiy  of  Rome?" 

Viewing  some  200  years  subsequent  to  the  Befonnation  as  a  period 
of  forbearance  extended  to  the  Man  of  Sin  and  his  adherents,  oom> 
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bined  with  an  urgent  call  to  repentance,  which  was  utterly  disregard- 
ed, it  is  shown  that,  instead  of  repenting  of  their  former  crimes,  the 
adherents  of  Popery  over  Europe,  at  the  instigation  of  Borne,  pro- 
ceeded to  perpetrate  still  greater  tragedies  than  heretofore  in  the  per- 
secutions waged  against  Protestants. 

We  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  our  author's  view  of  the  seven  vials. 
He  finds  the  effects  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  first  vial  in  the  Atheism 
that  covered  France,  and,  with  infectious  virulence,  spread  to  the  rest 
of  the  papal  earth.  ''  The  first  vial,"  he  says,  ^^  was  poured  out,  not 
when  ue  principles  of  Atheism  began  to  work,  but  when  they  came 
to  an  open  outbreak,  and,  from  being  individual  speculations  and  be- 
lief, became  maxims  of  national  polity.''  ^*  All  classes  of  the  nation 
were  corrupted;  and  vice,  unequalled  in  any  former  age  in  filthy 
groflsness  and  shameless  audacity,  broke  in  like  a  deluge  upon  France. 
The  evil  culminated-— crime  unprecedented  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  I — ^in  a  national  profession  of  Atheism.  Individual  Atheists 
there  had  been  in  former  ages;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  there  was 
beheld  the  astounding  phenomenon  of  a  nation  of  Atheists."  This 
vial  was  poured  ''upon  the  earth" — ^that  is,  on  society  in  a  state  of 
repbee«  The  second  vial  was  poured  ''upon  the  sea" — ^that  is,  on 
society  in  a  state  of  convulsion, — "  and  it  became  as  the  blood  of  a 
dead  man."  This  vial,  according  to  our  author,  had  its  frilfilment  in 
the  tragedies  which,  under  the  influence  of  atheistic  principles,  were 
perpetrated  on  all  classes  of  the  French  nation.    His  words  are — 

''  This  second  naX  is  a  grand  ezecntion.  In  its  attendant  circomstances,  nothing 
18  wanting  to  gire  it  awful  sublimity,  and  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  of  a  world. 
The  scaffold  is  set  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  kingdom  of  Barope ;  the  criminal  is 
the  nation  of  France ;  and  with  all  solemnity  does  the  execution  proceed.  The 
lights  of  the  politieal  firmament  are  veiled ;  the  heavens  are  robed  in  blackness ;  all 
contemporary  nations,  and  all  following  ones  to  whom  history  shall  hand  down  the 
record  of  the  unexampled  event,  are  invited  to  become  the  witnesses.  Before  their 
eyes  the  procession  moves  on  to  the  scaffold.  The  king  ascends  it  first,  the  priest- 
hood next,  the  nobles  next,  the  borgesses  next:  no  one  is  exempt  because  he  is  dig* 
oified  by  rank  or  resplendent  by  talent :  no  one  is  exempt  because  he  is  obscure : 
all  pass  to  that  terrible  scaffold,  and  all  bow  the  head  beneath  that  inexorable  axe. 
Never  before  had  the  world  witnessed  a  spectacle  like  this.  A  hundred  and  a 
hundred  times  had  it  seen  the  miseries  of  lamine,  of  plague,  of  war,  accumulated 
upon  nations ;  but  this  was  judgment  in  a  form  that  was  new,  and  with  terrars 
hitherto  unknown.    This  was  the  great  day  of  wrath.** 

The  third  vial  is  poured  out  '^upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  of 
waters" — ^the  symbols  for  peoples  and  nations, — ^^and  they  became 
blood."  This  our  author  finds  accomplished  in  the  wars  commenced 
by  the  French  Republic,  and  prosecuted  by  Napoleon,  by  which  so 
many  nations  of  papal  Europe  were  deluged  with  blood. 

The  fourth  yial  is  poured  out  on  the  sun,  which  our  author  inter- 
prets as  denoting  the  monarchs  and  goyemments,  and  sees  its  accom^ 
plisbment  in  the  reyolutionary  moyement  of  1848,  when  nearly  all  the 
kings  of  the  papal  kingdoms  were  driyen  &om  their  thrones.  This 
reyolutionary  movement  being  in  most  cases  oyercome  and  put  down, 
the  subjects  of  these  kingdoms  were  subjected  to  more  severe  re- 
straints and  oppressions,  so  that  power  was  given  the  governments,  in 
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tlie  language  of  prophecy,  to  scorch  them  with  fire,  of  which  there 
have  h^n  heart-rending  iUnBtrations  in  Naples,  Austria,  and  other 
papal  countries. 

The  fifth  vial  is  poured  out  ''upon  the  seat  of  the  beast ;  and  his  king- 
dom was  fiill  of  darkness;  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain." 
This,  he  thinks,  limits  the  sphere  of  the  vial,  and  leads  ns  to  expect  some 
calamity  upon  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  and  especially  on  tibat  part 
of  Italy  subject  to  his  temporal  jurisdiction.  He  sees,  also,  the  effects 
of  this  vial  in  the  perplexities  of  all  classes  of  politicians  as  to  how 
the  questions  in  reference  to  the  Pope  and  Italy  can  be  brought  to  a 
final  settlement  After  the  remarkable  success,  for  a  time,  of  the 
revolutionary  parties,  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Duchies  from  their 
rulers,  and^^ombkrdy  fo>m  Aui^  oppression-the  iK>table  en- 
terprises  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  the  downward  march 
of  victor  Emmanuel  on  the  provinces  in  revolt  from  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope, — the  parties  who  rejoiced  in  these  suocesses  are 
writhing  under  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  a  speedy  unifica- 
tion of  Italy,  whilst  the  dethroned  despots  and  the  despoiled  Pope, 
with  their  adherents,  are  gnawing  their  tongues  with  pain  for  the  loss 
of  so  much  power,  and  at  their  wit's-end  by  what  contrivances  they 
may  hope  to  regain  their  former  station  and  influence.  Nor  is  this 
perplexity  confined  to  these  parties:  it  extends  to  all  the  papal  king- 
doms, and  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  throwing  a  dense  cloud  of 
uncertainty  over  European  politics  and  prospects. 

The  sixth  vial  is  poured  out  ''upon  the  great  river  Euphrates;  and 
the  water  thereof  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  East 
might  be  prepared.''  This  vial  our  author  views  as  having  respect  to 
the  Turkish  Empire— the  breaking  up  of  which  shall  open  a  path  for 
Eastern  powers  to  rush  in  with  their  armies  on  the  European  king- 
doms, broken  and  weakened  by  the  effects  of  the  preceding  vials.  In 
connection  with  these  preparations  from  without  for  the  terrible  ap- 
proaching contest,  prophecy  discloses  that  there  are  corresponding 
operations  at  work  within  the  papal  earth,  working  towards  the  same 
ends.  This  is  intimated  in  these  words:  "And  I  saw  three  nnclean 
spirits  like  frogs  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon  (f.e.,  Satan), 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast  Tthe  symbol  of  despotism),  and  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet  (Popery)."  These  spirits  are  not 
disembodied:  they  animate  three  classes — ^the  revolutiotiists,  the  masses 
of  whom  are  infidels — ^the  abbettors  of  despotism, — ^and  those  adherents 
of  Popery  that  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ultramontanes. 
Popery  is  being  threatened  with  isoLation  from  the  despots  who  have 
hitherto  been  its  stay;  and  each  of  these  parties  are  straining  every 
nerve  in  making  preparations  for  a  dreadful  struggle  which  is  felt  to 
be  almost  inevitable,  and  the  issues  of  which  they  are  unable  to  pre- 
dict Onr  author  adverts  to  a  number  of  new  papal  oiganiiations 
that  are  being  extended  over  Europe,  and  beyond  it. 

"Thoroagbly/*  he  mjs,  "to  centralise  these  societies,  and  to  consolidate  them 
into  one  gigantic  force,  covering  the  globe,  animated  by  one  will,  and  oonoenlrating 
all  their  eSoHs  on  one  great  object,  an  assembly  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world  has  been  summoned  to  Rome.  The  Emperor  has  forbidden  the  attendaDce 
of  the  French  bishops.    He  may  prevent  the  holding  of  an  oecomenical  coancii ; 
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but  can  he  present  the  prosecution  of  an  cBcumenical  policy?  Half-meuores 
oannot  now  eave  Rome.  At  this  hour  all  is  menaced,  and  therefore  all  most  be 
dared.  She  most  risk  all.  .  .  .  If  this  blow  shall  fail,  Rome  perishes:  if  it 
eha]]  saoceedi  she  reigns  supreme. 

"  The  progression  of  the  drama  is  stepped  for  a  moment,  and  a  warning  Toioe  is 
heard  speaking, — '  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.'  A  brief  period  of  quiet,  disturbed 
onlj  bj  the  bustling  activity  of  the  frogs,  will  precede  the  last  plague.  Deceived 
by  the  cahn,  men  will  be  saying,  as  they  said  before  the  Flood,  '  Peace,  peace ; 
the  crisis  is  tided  over :  all  things  will  continue  as  they  were.'  But  as  the  thief 
comes  in  the  stillest  hour  of  night,  so  '  I  come  as  a  thief:  blessed  is  he  that  watcheth 
and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame.'  Blessed 
is^he  who  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  prineiplea.  It  will  be  a  time  of  peril :  seducing 
spirits  will  be  all  abroad :  the  very  air,  laden  with  corrupt  and  pestilential  elements, 
will  be  stupifying :  blessed  the  man,  blessed  the  church,  blessed  the  nation,  who 
shall  watch,  lest,  being  found  unfuthful  when  their  Lord  comes,  they  perish  in  the 
overthrow  of  Antichrist. 

"  When  the  drama  resumes,  the  kings  and  their  followers  are  seen  upon  the  fatal 
field.  There  are  gathered  the  armies  of  the  dragon,  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false 
prophet,  with  *  the  kings  of  the  East,'  who  are  to  aid  in  the  destmiction,  though 
probably  to  be  themselves  destroyed  in  the  end.  Thither  have  they  been  led  by 
the  frogs,  but  in  reality  by  '  God  Almighty;'  for  this  is  His  day.  'I  wiU  also 
gather  all  nations,  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat* 
(Joel,  iii.  2).    The  place  of  conflict  is  '  called,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Armageddon.' ' ' 

Dr  Wylie  aDticipates  that  this  great  battle,  or  series  of  battles, 
will  not  be  fought  in  Palestine,  but  somewhere  within  the  papal  earth, 
and  most  probably  in  Italy. 

*'  The  seventh  angel  poured  out  his  vial  into  the  air ;  and  there 
came  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  from  the  throne,  saying,  It  is  done." 
The  writer  marks  a  striking  correspondence  between  the  vials  and  the 
Egyptian  plagues,  which,  he  thinks,  strengthens  his  positions ;  and 
he  judges  it  highly  probable,  that,  as  the  last  plague  fell  on  the  first- 
bom  in  Egypt,  so  this  shall  in  some  way  fall  heavily  on  the  Romish 
priesthood — ^the  priesthood  being  primarily  associated  with  the  first- 
bom.  After  referring  to  the  terms  in  which  the  final  judgments,  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  mystical  Babylon,  are  expressed,  he  adds, — 

"  We  start  back  'from  what  the  symbol  seems  most  surely  to  portend.  Must 
every  landmark  be  blotted  out  ?  Must  every  state  and  kingdom  in  the  Boman 
earth  sink  and  disi^pear  in  this  sea  of  revolution  ?  Must  eveiy  throne  be  brought 
to  the  dust?  Must  the  laws,  dynasties,  and  forms  of  government  which  have  con- 
stituted the  Europe  of  the  past  two  thousand  years  be  as  completely  abrogated  as 
if  they  had  never  been  ?  This  is  what  the  symbol  predicts,  if  we  read  it  aright. 
This  indeed  is  a  great  earthquake,  'such  as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the 
earth.'    It  is  the  &11  of  the  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  book  will  have  an  extensive  circulation, 
our  author's  claims  as  a  writer  being  well  known  and  amplv  estab- 
lished. The  present  volume  deserves  careful  study,  and  vnll  enrich 
the  minds  of  diose  who  desire  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
tensely interesting  subjects  of  which  it  treats;  and  we  could  wish  all 
our  readers  to  participate  of  the  enjoyment  which  we  ourselves  have 
had. in  examining  its  varied  contents. 
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JDedaraiitm  <^  ike  AidoekUum,  in  eotmedian  wUk  the  Free  Okurck  ofSooUamd, 
JbrPromoikigtkePrineipleBqfihe  OovenaniedJBeformaiicmiinregairdtoCoi^ 
iemplaled  Schemet  of  Union  between  Pre^tfterian  Ohurehee. 

This  publication,  like  all  the  papers  issued  hj  the  Association,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  for  promoting  the  principles 
of  the  Covenanted  Beformation,  is  written  with  great  ability,  and 
contains  a  luminous  exhibition  of  seasonable  and  imp(»rtant  truth. 
A  paper  pervaded  by  such  public  spirit,  and  having  such  a  height 
and  breadth  of  object,  amidst  the  current  periodical  literatore  of  our 
time,  is  very  much  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  With  the  principles 
enunciated  in  this  document,  and  the  spirit  which  it  breathes  through- 
out, we  can  fully  sympathise.  In  this  paper  the  Association  enters 
its  formal  protest  against  existing  movements  in  £Eivour  of  ecdeaiastical 
unions. 

In  it  the  following  reasons  are  submitted,  as  funujdiing  sufficient 
grounds  for  resisting  the  formation  of  the  contemplated  unicms,  and  for 
opposing  them  by  a  combined  counteracting  agency:— 

"  1.  The  nnioDS  proposed,  especiallj  among  PreBbjteriftn  chorohes,  sn  advocated 
and  arged  forward  on  the  groand  of  hamao  expediency. 

*'  2.  The  unions  proposed  to  be  formed  can  be  carried  into  effect  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  distinctive  testimonies  for  the  truth  and  for  the  work  of  reformatian, 

"  8.  The  unions  proposed  are  in  their  very  nature  inconsistent  with  the  finth- 
folness  of  Christians  and  churches,  as  witnesses  for  Christ's  truth  and  oanae  in  the 
world. 

*'  4.  The  proposals  made  at  the  present  time  in  &?onr  of  church  anions,  are  the 
effect  of  declension — ^not  of  rerival  and  reformation — ^in  the  churches. 

"  5.  The  advantages  proposed  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  contem- 
plated unions  are  very  questionable,  when  we  look  at  the  great  saorifioes  that  maaft 
be  made  for  their  attainment" 

Each  of  these  propositions  is  very  effectively  illustrated.  We  furnish 
our  readers  with  an  extract  from  the  last, — 

"  On  the  same  principle  "  (the  influence  of  which  had  such  a  sad  illoatration  in 
the  history  of  the  Secession),  "we  believe  that  a  union  of  the  Free  Church  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  would  give  scope  to  a  headlong  defection.  It  might 
be  formed  into  a  great  political  combination ;  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
true  spiritual  unity  and  vigour.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  Covenant  assured^  it  would 
not  breathe.  With  the  historical  associations  of  the  past  it  could  not  be  identified. 
Thus  disseversd  from  the  past,  it  could  never  be  the  representative  of  the  first  and 
aeoond  Scottish  Reformations.  As  a  type  of  true  Prasbyterianism  even,  it  woald 
fail ;  for  the  testimony,  neither  for  the  doctrine,  nor  for  the  government,  discipline^ 
and  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  would  stand  firm  in  the  course  of  the  foat- 
growing  defection.  This  might  be  expected  to  be  the  result,  not  only  if  both 
churches  were  in  a  state  of  declension  at  the  Ume  of  their  union ;  biii|  alao,  if  the  one 
church  had  more  sfuritual  life  in  it  than  the  other.  Fer  the  oharoh  with  the 
higher  degree  of  spiritual  life,  instead  of  raismg  the  church  with  the  h>wer  degree 
to  a  loflior  standing,  would,  as  ail  experience  testifies,  sink  down  to  the  sane  level 
with  it  (or  even  to  an  inferior  degred),  and  both,  coiq*oined  and  in  onion,  would  &U 
down  to  a  lower  level  still  of  spirituiJity  and  scriptural  attainment'* 
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In  the  following  passage  the  Free  Church  is  dealt  with  veir  faith- 
fully:— 

"The  EVee  Choroh,  again,  Mtnmee  ihat  she  has  inaagorated  a  third  Befarma- 
iion  in  Sootland;  hot,  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  laid,  we  affirm  that  the 
dum  is,  in  the  Ter/  ftuse  of  it,  illegitimate ;  fur  in  the  midst  of  the  immoralitj  and 
licentioosnesB  that  infect  all  ranks,  high  and  low,  in  the  present  day,  she  has  never 
set  herself  in  earnest  to  reform  even  the  discipline  of  the  Chnrch,  or  to  give  effect  to 
it  bj  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  faithful  administration.  The  Church  of  the  Bevola- 
tion,  before  the  reign  of  moderatism  began,  was  a  Hut  more  reforming  insUtation, 
and  more  vigilant  in  its  oversight  of  office-bearers  and  membera,  than  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  as  the  Free  Church  cannot 
abide  in  her  present  position  (if  she  will  still  hold  fast  the  Revolution  Settlement, 
and  refuse  to  occupy  the  ground  of  the  second  Reformation),  she  must  of  necessity 
tend  in  that  direction  which  shall  connect  her  with  the  latitudinarian  movement, 
and  separate  her  at  a  wide  distance  firom  the  historical  church  of  the  Reformers  and 
Martyrs." 

May  the  Lord,  who  alone  can,  dispose  many  of  the  ministers,  elders, 
and  members  of  the  Free  Church,  to  take  home  and  weigh  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  pamphlet.  This  would  give  us  reason  to  hope  that 
Scotland  was  to  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  anger,  which  seems  at 
no  great  distance.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  appeal  made  to  them  is 
not  by  Original  Seceders,  but  by  a  company  oif  witnesses  raised  up 
within  the  pale  of  the  Free  Church.  Tnus  there  is  a  reiterated  cM 
sounded  in  their  ears  to  remember,  not  only  whence  they  have  fallen, 
as  claiming  to  be  historically  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  first  and 
second  Beformations  and  of  the  Martyrs,  but  also  whence  they  have 
fallen  from  the  spirit  of  the  pre-disruption  appeals  to  these  times,  and 
of  the  disruption  spirit  itself,  and  to  repent  and  do  the  first  works. 

The  following  statement  indicates  that  the  leaders  of  this  Associa- 
tion are  aware  of  the  severity  of  the  contest  which  awaits  those  who 
shall  endeavour  to  "stand  in  the  gap"  at  the  approaching  crisis,  in 
which,  by  a  revolutionary  tide  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
churches  in  Scotland,  all  the  ancient  landmarks  seem  destined  to 
imdergo  extensive  obliteration: — 

"The  only  secure  basis,"  say  they,  "on  which,  under  God,  the  latitudinarian 
movement  can  be  arrested,  and  a  true  union  formed  between  PKsbyterian  churches 
in  the  land,  is  that  of  the  second  Reformation.  If  the  foundation  of  union  is  to  be 
a  solid  one — ^if  the  work  of  reformation  is  to  be  promoted — if  a  testimony  is  to  be 
borne^  not  only  against  unscriptural  doctrine,  but  agamst  antx-christian  systems  in 
Ohnroh  and  State— this  is  the  ground  that  must  be  occupied.  And  if  the  contrary 
movement  is  to  be  in  any  degree  arrested,  ere  it  sweep  all  before  it,  there  must 
meet  together  on  this  ground  a  compact  front  of  faithful  and  firmly-banded  men, 
joined  together  in  a  common  understanding,  and  in  common  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Reformatiott  cause.  The  desultory  attempts  of  isolated  individuals  will  prove  te 
be  only  a  partial  arrest  of  the  ourrent-^ike  stakes  fixed  at  wide  intervals  across 
the  bed  of  a  torrent,  so  strongly  planted,  indeed,  that  they  are  not  borne  down  by 
the  weight  and  rapidity  of  the  waters, — ^but  the  flood  all  the  while  rushes  by. 
Even  combined  efforts,  on  special  emergencies,  only  throw  up  a  temporary  embank- 
ment against  the  flood,  which  is  soon  swept  away  by  the  increanog  force  it  gathers 
in  its  retuni.*' 
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EDINBURGH  TOUNO  MEN'S  SOCIETY. 

Thi  woond  Moial  meeting,  in  connection  with  the  Edinhnrg^  Original  Seceaaon 
Toong  Men's  Aaioeiatioo,  was  held  on  Mondar  evening,  17th  Febniarj,-Hthe  Ror, 
Dr  Blakely,  Kirkintilloch,  presiding.  A  suitable  and  eaniesi  address  was  defivared 
hf  the  Chainnan.  After  expressing  the  pleaaare  felt  at  the  agaiiiaation  of  sodi  a 
BooietT,  he  nrged  on  all  present  the  importance  of  giving  it  dae  coontenanoe.  With 
a  similar  society  he  had  been  connected  in  Yoatbfai  days,  and  had  found  it  highly 
beneficial.  Among  the  reasons  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  wh^  such  meetmic^ 
should  be  encouraged  were  these: — ^indiTidnal  improvement  was  stimulated — Chris- 
tian friendship  was  promoted — the  yoQth  of  oongrMations  were  knit  more  cloaely 
together — ana  the  Church  at  large  was  benefited.  Sandred  minds  meeting  together 
derive  mutual  improvement:  interchanee  of  thought  is  productive  of  happv  ooose- 
qnenoes.  He  was  glad  to  think  Ihat  such  an  Association  existed  in  Edinbur^,  when 
he  thought  of  the  young  men  who  came  to  "  Modem  Athens  "  to  prosecute  their  studies 
during  toe  winter  months.  Their  being  brought  into  frMoent  converse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  must  be  highly  advantageous.  The  Chairman  ooncladed  by 
tendering  several  valuable  counsels  to  the  students  and  the  general  audience. 

Mr  Qeorge  Anderson,  Secretaryj  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Association,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Society  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  that  twoaty-seven 
meeting^  had  been  held  during  the  year,  and  that  twen^-three  essays  had  been 
prepared,  read,  and  criticiaed  by  the  members.  Mention  was  made  of  a  manuscript 
ma^^ne,  in  connection  with  the  Association,  entitled  the  "Mutual  Improver/' 
which  is  issued  monthly,  and  consists  of  three  or  four  original  papen  on  varied  sub- 
jects, contributed  by  the  members.  The  Report  also  mentioned  that  a  oomspond- 
ence  had  been  opened  up  with  the  sister  society  in  Dundee. 

Mr  John  B.  Soott,  preacher,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  expressed  his 
unfeigned  pleasure  in  being  present,  thought  that  the  Society  ooeht  to  he  enoour> 
aged,  and  corroborated,  from  personal  experience,  the  remarks  of  toe  Chairman. 

Mr  Thomas  Robertson,  studoot,  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  deli- 
vered an  interesting  and  instructive  address  on  "  Great  Events  arising  from  Trivial 
Causes."  Among  other  things,  he  showed  that  this  law  is  exemplified  in  nature, 
in  machinery,  and  in  the  hiHtory  of  both  Church  and  State.  Such  things  evince^ 
1st,  The  value  of  little  services ;  2d,  the  value  of  little  princinles ;  8d,  the  value  of  a 
little  time ;  and  4th,  that  s  small  attempt  to  promote  mutual  improvement  may  bo 
accompanied  by  magnificent  results. 

Mr  Gardiner,  missionaiy,  addressed  the  meeting  on  "  Our  Modem  Higfa-plaoea  of 
Idolatry."  He  pointed  out  the  sin  of  our  native  land  in  relation  to  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  adverted  to  the  misery  and  wretchedness  produced  thereby.  Scarcely  anything 
tends  so  much  to  retard  missionaiy  labour,  or  the  dissemination  of  soepel-traths 
among  the  deniaens  of  our  outlying  population,  as  strong  drink.  It  thins  oar 
churches,  fills  our  workhouses,  sends  occupants  to  our  prisons,  and  crowds  our 
streets  with  miserable  castaways.  He  urged  all  to  do  their  utmost,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  to  lessen  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  seeing  it  is  so  dishonoaring 
to  God  and  productive  of  so  much  eril  to  the  community. 

Mr  Robert  J.  Wood,  F.R.S.S.A.,  delivered  an  attractive,  roost  interesting,  and 
energetic  address  on  "The  Straggles  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  viewed  in  the  Light 
of  Subsequent  British  History  and  Current  Events."  To  their  heroic  struggles  he 
traced  the  prosperity  of  our  native  land,  and  the  privileges,  civil  and  religioos,  which 
we  now  enjoy.  He  oomnared,  in  varions  aspects,  the  legislation  of  these  noble- 
minded  men  with  the  legislators  of  the  present  day,  especially  in  regard  to  Popery  and 
Prelacy,  remarking  that  our  present  statesmen  might  leara  much  fimn  our  humble 
and  despised  covenanting  forefathers. 

Mr  James  Sands  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  Dundee  Association.  After 
making  a  few  encouraging  statements  regarding  that  Society,  Mr  Sands  read  a  mas- 
terlv  paper  on  "  The  Means  to  be  used  for  the  Advancement  of  Christ's  Kingdom.'* 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Gardiner,  President  of  the  Aasodation,  a  hearty  rote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Dr  Blakely  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had 
dischaiged  the  duties  of  the  chair. 

Mr  James  M'Ewen,  student,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers.  To  this  the 
meeting  cordially  responded,  and  was  thereafter  dismissed,  after  praise,  with  the 
benediction. 
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PATRONAGE. 

Ecclesiastical  patronage  is  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually. 
Having  its  origin  in  the  depraved  lust  of  power,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  its  history  should  have  been  one  of  strife  and  discord. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  with  such  an  origin,  and  such  a  history, 
there  should  still  be  found  apologists,  both  among  ministers  and  mem- 
bers, in  Presbyterian  churches.  That  there  should  be  found  ministers 
of  a  certain  class,  whose  introduction  to,  and  retention  of  office  are 
simply  results  of  patronage,  which  could  not  in  any  other  way  have 
been  attained,  is  not  surprising;  but  that  any  court  or  assembly,  in 
any  Presbyterian  Church,  should  admit  or  defend  patronage  in  princi- 
ple or  practice,  is  beyond  comprehension.  If  it  was  pernicious  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  its  history,  when  the  channels  of  communicating 
in&rmi^tion  were  lunited,  the  evils  are  increased  a  thousand-fold,  when 
every  penny  newspaper  carries  daily  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  the  proceedings  of  church  courts  in  connection  with  the 
law  of  patronage. 

If  we  may  judge  £rom  the  proceedings  in  the  South  Leith  case,  and 
many  others  of  modem  date,  there  appears  the  clearest  evidence  that 
it  is  impossible  either  for  Church  or  State  to  frame  laws  and  regu- 
lations by  which  the  usurpation  of  a  natural  and  inalienable  right 
can  be  smoothly  carried  out  so  as  to  prevent  perpetual  collisions.  It 
seems  that  all  prospect  of  retaining  the  exercise  of  patronage,  and,  at 
the  some  time,  promoting  the  peace  of  the  Church,  is  hopelessly  gone. 
Hence  every  attempt  to  impose  the  galling  yoke  of  bondage  is  an 
indirect  thrust  at  the  existence  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  best  friends  of  that  Church  cannot  read  without  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  face  the  current  reports  of  intrusion  conflicts.  If  anything 
can  hnng  the  ordinances  of  religion  into  disrespect  vrith  the  reading 
public,  it  is  the  evidence  led  in  support  of  objections  to  unacceptable 
presentees.  To  afford  the  opportunity,  by  law,  of  declaring  in  evidence 
before  the  world  that  a  minister's  prayers  are  ^'  irreverent,  imconnected 
Scripture  passages,  and  such  as  cannot  be  joined  in  by  those  uniting 
with  him  in  the  public  act  of  devotion,''  is  calculated  to  bring  the  most 
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sacred  ordinances  of  religion  into  contempt  To  be  allowed  by  law 
to  declare,  in  support  of  objections  against  the  settlement  of  a  minister, 
that  he  is  destitate  of  the  power  of  illustration,  haughty,  overbearing 
in  his  manner,  and  unedifying  to  his  audience,  is  a  result  of  the  existing 
law  of  patronage,  calculated  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  gospel,  and 
to  cast  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  sinners.  I^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  agents  at  work  in  supporting  a  presentee  .ar^  ready  to  append 
the  names  of  Free  Churchmen,  United  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  even  Papists,  to  a  call  arising  out  of  a  presentation,  is  not  the 
call  itself  rendered  a  mockery  before  Gkxi  and  man  ?  For  persons 
having  no  connection  with  a  congregation — ^nay,  more,  who  are 
members  in  other  congregations,  or  adherents  of  Popery, — to  say,  by 
solemn  subscription,  &at,  ^^  taking  into  serious  conmderadon  their 
destitute  circumstances  through  the  want  of  a  &Led  pastor,  and  being 
satisfied  by  good  information,  or  of  our  own  experience,  of  the  sound- 
ness in  the  faith,  piety,  prudence,  literature,  and  other  ministerial 
qualifications  of  you,  Mr ,  and  of  the  suitableness  to  oar  edi- 
fication of  the  gifls  bestowed  upon  you  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  do  invite,  call,  and  entreat  you  to  take  the  oversight  of 
our  souls,  and  to  execute  all  the  parts  of  the  pastoral  office  among  us," 
&c.  &c.,  when  there  is  nothing  more  designed  than  to  aid  a  party,  is 
simply  "falsehood,  fraud,  and  wilful  impoeition/'  Such  dee^tive 
tricks  may  be  expected  among  unscrupulous  men  at  political  elections ; 
but  that  such  things  should  ever  be  found  in  connection  with  the  solemn 
work  of  settling  a  minister  over  a  congregation,  only  proves  how  low 
the  law  and  practice  of  patronage  can  bring  both  pastors  and  people. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  legal  quirks  of  lawyers,  and  the  sophisms  of 
ecclesiastical  judges,  so  common  in  connection  with  such  cases,  there 
is  not  only  enough  to  vitiate  the  essential  elements  of  the  pastoral 
relation,  but  also  to  disgust  the  common-sense  of  humanity.  Why 
talk  so  flippantly  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  Americaos  in  boasting  of 
liberty  while  enslaving  their  fellow-men,  when  even  among  ourselves 
the  first  principles  of  spiritual  freedom  are  trampled  under  foot.  No 
man  would  ^  permit  another  to  select  his  butcher  or  baker,  or  even  his 
servant  for  him,  by  legal  statute,  and  yet  it  is  expected  that  Presby- 
terians will  submit  to  have  their  minister  selected  for  them,  and  sent 
by  parties  who  have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  their  dixmm- 
stances,  neither  the  slightest  warrant  from  God's  word  or  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  of  Christ  for  such  an  intrusion. 

But  were  the  exercise  of  patronage  only  directed  against  the  first 
principles  of  human  freedom,  it  might  be  borne  as  an  intolerable  yoke, 
until  the  progress  of  liberty  should  enable  a  people  to  throw  it  off;  but 
when  it  strikes  at  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  His  Church,  and  at 
the  authority  of  Christ  in  all  her  offices  and  administration,  the  wonder 
is  that  any  church  with  an  open  Bible,  or  any  people  with  a  regard 
to  social  liberty,  can  for  a  moment  tolerate,  much  less  defend,  the  laws 
of  patronage.  Viewed  in  its  primary  elements,  and  in  every  form,  it 
is  at  best  a  direct  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
the  civil  power — ^the  reduction  of  the  spiritual  relation  between  pastor 
and  people  to  a  mere  legal  imposition.     It  has  been  found  a  grievance 
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throughout  its  entire  history,  and  has  been  uniformly  condemned  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  reviving  and  reforming  times.  Being  sub- 
▼ersive  of  the  Divine  right  of  Presbytery,  no  modification  of  the  law 
can  possibly  reconcile  it  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  church- 
government  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God.  As  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  independent  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
foreign  power  can  legitimately  select  or  present  the  office-l>earers  who 
shall  exercise  their  functions  within  her.  It  would  not  be  more  absurd 
or  incongruous  were  private  Christians  individually,  or  kirk-sessions, 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  army  or  members  for  Parliament.  Indeed, 
as  regards  such  appointments,  they  would  be  much  better  qualified  than 
many  of  those  who  present  intendants  for  the  pastoral  office  to  vacant 
oongregationB.  Where  the  firee  choice,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
the  consent  of  the  minister,  are  set  aside,  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
basis  for  the  pastoral  tie.  The  so-called  ambassador  of  Christ  comes 
rather  as  the  ambassador  of  the  patron — the  legal  presentation  eclipses 
the  spiritual  commission, — bo  that  the  minister  cannot  ask,  like  Peter 
on  entering  the  house  of  Cornelius,  "  For  what  intent  have  ye  sent 
for  me?"  neither  can  the  people  say,  '^  We  are  all  here  present  before 
God  to  hear  all  things  commanded  thee  of  God." 

But  even  were  the  people  able  to  submit,  the  efiect  of  patronage 
upon  the  minds  of  intendants  to  the  ministerial  office  is  utterly  per- 
mdous.  Not  only  does  patronage  furnish  a  channel  through  which 
ambitious  worldly  men  may  obtain  access  to  the  Church,  but  it  also 
imparts  an  influence  which  tends  to  lower  the  piety  of  those  who 
otherwise  mighl;  be  useful  gospel  ministers.  As  preferment  depends 
upon  pleasing  the  patron,  there  is  a  temptation  to  hypocrisy  and 
sycophancy  utterly  destructive  of  that  independence  of  spirit  and 
fiiehty  to  Christ,  which  ought  to  characterise  all  His  ambassadors. 
K  even  private  Christians  are  forbidden  to  call  any  man  master,  in 
spiritual  things,  because  one  is  their  Divine  Master,  even  Christ, 
how  absurd  and  impious  is  it  for  any  patron  to  exercise  authority, 
or  any  presentee  to  yield  subjection,  in  order  to  the  formation 
of  the  pastoral  relationship,  or  rather  the  legal  induction  by  which  a 
living  may  be  obtained.  Considering  the  character  of  many  patrons, 
genuine  piety  in  a  presentee  is  of  no  consequence.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  study  closely,  or  preach  fiiithfully,  or  condescend  to  the  tender  duties 
of  the  pastor,  m  oraer  to  please  a  patron.  Attention  to  etiquette,  the 
study  of  politics,  and  the  capability  of  divesting  religion  of  its  sanctity 
while  preserving  the  form,  will  go  farther  to  commend  an  expectant 
to  most  patrons  than  any  ministerial  qualification  prescribed  in  the 
Word  of  God.  To  these  early  influences  may  be  traced  much  of  that 
destitution  of  living  piety  wluch  has  characterised  several  periods  of 
the  history  of  the  Cnurch  of  Scotland.  Association  with  the  great 
and  influentia]  men  of  the  land  has  been  a  snare  to  multitudes  of 
ministers,  who  otherwise  might  have  been  useful  in  their  day  and 
generation.  But  for  patronage  their  never  could  have  been  such 
ministerial  memoirs  as  those  of  Dr  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  or  such  times 
as  he  describes,  when  ministers  preferred  the  theatre  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table  to  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in 
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Btudy,  or  the  discharge  of  pastoral  dniies.  Those  who  are  trained  to 
please  the  patron  are  ill  adapted  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministiy, 
or  the  pastoral  charge  of  immortal  souls.  And  if  the  highest  of  all 
anthority  declares,  "  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  fledi,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called,''  how  is  it  possible  for  SQch  to 
m&e  choice  of  those  who  shall  minister  in  a  certain  locality  within 
the  Church  ?  The  only  wonder  is  that  such  a  law  could  ever  have 
had  existence,  or  that  such  a  practice  could  have  been  tolerated  and 
defended  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  the  evil  consequences  to  the  gospel  ministry, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  Church  and  community  at  lai^,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  tracing  the  divisions  of  the  Church  in  ScotUnd  to 
the  existence  of  the  law  of  patronage.  But  for  this  law  Moderatasm 
could  never  have  had  the  ascendancy,  nor  even  a  distinctive  place  in 
t&e  courts  of  the  Church.  To  the  law  of  patronage  may  be  traced  the 
Secesmon,  the  formation  of  the  Relief  Church,  and  the  more  recent 
disruption  which  issued  in  the  organization  of  the  Free  Church.  Nor 
is  the  history  of  its  mischievous  results  yet  fully  recorded.  The 
recent  cases  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  intrusion  of 
ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations,  indicate  that  peace  cannot  exist 
within  the  Church  whHe  this  idol  is  set  on  high.  Neither  can  the 
Church  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate  while  this  Achan  remains  in  the 
camp.  There  seems  but  two  alternatives ;  either  the  Church  must 
arise  and  reconquer  her  spiritual  freedom,  or  the  shackles  of  Erastian 
bondage  will  crush  out  her  vital  energies.  Things  cannot  rest  as 
they  are ;  but  as  yet  there  seems  no  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance. 
There  may  be  here  and  there  resistance  to  the  will  of  ihe  patron  by 
congregations,  and  the  re-echo  of  non-intrusion  principles  in  the  courts 
of  the  Church,  but  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  regard  to  the  will  of 
the  Church's  living  Head*— no  desire  to  return  to  the  old  paths  of 
scriptural  order.  The  language  of  those  wh%  desire  a  change  of  the 
existing  law  indicates  that  they  are  either  unable  or  unwUling  to  com- 
prehend the  spiritual  nature  of  the  ministerial  relationship  to  the 
people,  or  of  the  scriptural  principles  upon  which  alone  it  can  be 
securely  based.  Until  there  be  a  return  to  first  principles,  for  which 
the  total  and  universal  abolition  of  patronage  shall  prepare  the  way, 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the  Establiiuied  Church — ^no 
return  of  those  who  have  been  driven  from  her  pale  by  Erastian 
tyranny. 

The  cry  that  "the  Church  is  in  danger"  has  been  little  heaid  of 
late,  but  the  danger  is  not  th6  less  on  that  account.  The  &ct  that, 
by  means  of  patronage,  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  has 
beoome  a  minority  in  the  land,  is  ominous  of  evil.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
would  indicate  that  such  anomalies  must  be  examined,  and  their  causes 
ascertained.  In  the  education  movement  and  university  measures 
there  may  be  seen  the  harbingers  of  coming  changes.  Would  that 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  were  alive  to  the  danger  ere  it 
be  too  late  I  By  pursuing  her  present  policy,  and  wasting  her  strength 
in  attempts  to  mend  the  laws  of  patronage,  which  can  never  be  mended 
but  by  abolition,  the  danger  is  increased  a  thousand-fold.     The  reports 
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of  such  cases  as  that  of  South  Leith  cannot  fiul  to  awaken  contempt 
both  without  and  within  the  Establishment.  If  ministers  may  be 
legally  held  np  to  scorn,  as  the  presentee  of  the  Crown  has  been  from 
week  to  week  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  reli- 
gion itself  must  wither  and  languish  under  such  periodical  inflictions. 
We  shall  anxiously  wait  to  see  what  reception  Dr  Lee's  overture 
anent  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  shall  meet  with  in  the  Assembly.*  Though 
we  have  little  hope  of  anything  decisive  being  done,  the  spirit  of 
members  will  be  elicited.  If  the  Established  Church  is  resolved  to 
hold  by  patronage  in  one  or  other  form  at  all  hazards,  and  to  bow 
her  neck  to  the  Erastian  encroachments  of  the  State,  it  requires  no 
prophet  to  predict  her  fall  before  the  rising  tide  of  popular  opinion. 
She  must  either  return  to  first  love  and  first  works — ^to  primary  liberty 
and  purity — or  else  unite  her  fortunes  with  those  systems  of  despotism, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  are  doomed  to  destruction.  If  die  will 
not  reform  in  the  field  assigned  her,  removal,  as  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  must  speedily  ensue.  The  times  in  which  we  live  are  searching 
all  institutions.  The  stubble,  the  hay,  and  the  wood,  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  ages,  must  be  swept  away.  Nothing  can  stand  the 
test  of  rising  revolutions  but  that  wliich  is  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  expect  either  a 
political  or  ecclesiastical  millennium,  until  patronage  and  every  other 
bitter  root  of  contention  have  been  rooted  out  of  the  Church.  Mere 
l^ial  changes  may  mitigate  or  increase  the  evil;  but  while  Christ 
is  dishonoured  in  His  own  house— while  His  people  are  deprived  ot 
their  divinely  conferred  privileges — ^while  ministers  and  ordinances  are 
brought  into  contempt  by  legal  quirks  and  questionings — while  the 
reasons  of  objection  to  a  presentee  are  officially  demanded — ^while  the 
liberty  accorded  to  all  men  in  civil  matters  is  denied  in  regard  to  the 
duty  of  electing  their  ministers, — ^we  cannot  desire  peace  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  the  land ;  neither  can  we  hope  for  peace  and  unity  in 
the  settlement  of  other  social  questions.  UntQ  this  bone  of  contention  is 
removed,  there  will  be  a  permanent  barrier  to  union  with  the  Scottish 
Establishment,  and  an  indirect  cause  of  separation  among  even  those 
thrust  out  from  her  pale.  Were  the  platform  of  the  second  Reforma- 
tion restored,  all  the  friends  of  trath  might  rally  around  her.  There, 
and  there  only,  can  she  stem  the  rising  tide  of  liberalism — ^there,  and 
there  alone,  can  she  escape  the  snares  of  Prelacy. 
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Sympathy,  in  order  to  be  practical,  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  its 
object.  It  cannot  be  fully  awakened  or  sustained  by  abstract  principles* 
Even  the  sense  of  obligation  languishes  under  an  i^peal  to  reason* 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  Pr  Lee's  overtare  has  been  rq'ected  by  a  lai^ 
mi^orit^.  We  design  to  review  the  diBcnssion  and  decision  of  the  Assembly  at 
length  m  next  namoer. 
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The  heart  must  be  enlisted  by  ecmtact  with  the  objects  and  institatioos 
of  Hyznpathy  ere  the  principles  of  benevolence  can  be  sustained  in  steady 
operation.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  onr  motiyeB  must  rest  solely 
npon  the  sympathy  awakened  by- the  q[)ecial  necessities  of  a  fellow- 
creatorei  for  in  every  act  of  benevolence  the  authority  of  GU>d  must 
be  supreme ;  but  merely,  that  without  such  contact  we  overlook  duty, 
and  fail  to  hear  the  voice  of  Qod  enunciating  the  claims  of  our  fellow- 
men.     It  is  the  sight  of  affliction  that  awakens  benevolence. 

Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  such 
opportunities  as  our  circumstances  will  admit  for  the  personal  inspec- 
tion of  all  our  benevolent  institutions  and  operations.  Were  this 
principle  carried  out  in  regard  to  our  Home  Missions,  Industrial  Schools, 
Penitentiaries,.  Blind  Asylums,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  &c^  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  their  funds,  or  increasing  their 
efficiency.  Most  of  them  are  left  without  that  m<Mral  regard  and 
prayerful  sympathy  which  he  at  tiie  vwy  basis  of  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence. Something  more  is  requisite  than  money  to  put  the  moral 
machinery  in  order.  It  is  not  enough  that  suitable  buildings  be 
erected — ^that  adequate  masters  and  matrons  be  appointed,  and  the 
objects  of  sympathy  placed  under  their  charge,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
expected  results.  There  must  be  Christian,  prayerful  sympathy 
throughout,  otherwise  mechanical  action  will  be  the  ruling  principle, 
while  religious  influence  shall  be  entirely  awanting.  We  do  not  mean 
that  there  ought  to  be  Christian  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
towards  the  pupils,  or  the  matron  towards  those  under  her  domestic 
charge ;  but  that  the  entire  management  of  these  benevolent  institntiona 
should  be  the  embodiment  of  believing,  gracious  eympatby,  sustaining 
and  cheering  the  hearts  of  such  as  may  be  called  to  the  difficult 
duties  of  local  training,  or  management  of  those  whose  special  afflic- 
tions have  called  for  special  measures. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  all  our  benevolent  institutions  have  arisen  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  it  follows  that  they  ought,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  to  be  gospel  institutions.  In  many  of  these  relative  influence 
has  lost  its  place  and  power ;  hence  the  necessity  of  embracing,  as 
far  as  can  be,  those  affections  and  feelings  which  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, make  up  for  the  home  influences  of  which  most  of  our  objects  of 
Christian  sympathy  are  deprived. 

While  this  is  true  of  all  our  benevolent  associations,  it  is  specially 
true  of  those  which  are  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb.  In  other  cases,  the  ordinances  of  grace  may  be 
brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  minds  of  the  various  classes.  The 
children  of  the  industrial  school  can  attend  the  house  of  Gbd.  Even 
those  deprived  of  sight  can  listen  to  the  good  tidings  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation. But  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  are  shut  out  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  living  voice.  The  minister  can  obtain  no  access  where 
the  tones  of  a  mother's  love  are  excluded.  The  ear  that  is  stopped 
cannot,  in  the  ordinary  way,  receive  the  joyful  sound  of  the  gospel ; 
neither  can  the  tongue  that  is  silent  unite  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
praising  Gkni,  or  of  communicating  the  feelings  of  the  soul  within. 
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Such  may,  and  ought  to  attend  the  public  and  social  worship  of  Ood ;  but 
they  cannot  be  edified  nor  bnilt  np  in  the  faith  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace.  Are  they,  therefore,  to  be  left  without  spiritual  instruction, 
or  fiJiut  out  from  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  Zion's  worshippers? 
By  no  means.  That  sympathy,  which  such  received  from  the  Bedeemer 
while  on  earth,  they  ought  specially  to  receive  from  His  Church  and 
people.  It  is  true  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  None  of  Christ's  ser- 
vants can  imitate  the  Master  in  opening  the  ears  of  the  deaf  and 
loosening  the  tongues  of  the  dumb ;  but,  in  the  gracious  providence 
of  Ood,  means  of  communication  have  been  obtained,  so  that  souls  for- 
merly left  in  darkness  and  isolation,  can  now  be  enlightened,  and  hearts, 
unmoved  bysympathy,  can  reciprocate  the  tender  emotions  of  Chris- 
tian love.  'Wliile  Jesus  was  on  earth,  the  ancient  prophecy  reguding 
such  was  literally  fulfilled.  Then  *'  the  ears  of  the  deaf  were  un- 
stopped, and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb"  was  made  to  sing.  But  though 
the  miraculous  power  remains  no  longer  with  the  Church,  the  pro- 
phecy may  be  fulfilled  in  spirit  by  the  modem  means  of  instruction 
provided  in  the  gracious  providence  of  Gkxi.  Through  these  means 
access  to  the  word  of  life  is  opened  up,  and  access  also  to  the  hearts 
of  those  formerly  shut  out  from  ordinary  communication  with  their 
fellowmen.  By  the  language  of  signs,  mental  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tion can  be  communicated;  while  the  additional  pains  requisite  excites  a 
deeper  sympathy,  and  affords  a  greater  moral  influence  to  teachers,  than 
can  be  attained  through  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  position  of  teacher  or  matron  in  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution becomes  invested  with  such  a  deep  responsibility.  Shut  out, 
as  their  pupils  are,  from  the  world  without — ^from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Church  and  of  parents, — those  conducting  such  an  institution 
become  intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritually,  as  parents,  teachers, 
and  ministers  to  those  under  their  charge.  They  have  access  to  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  from  which  all  else  are  shut  out — yea,  and 
avenues  to  their  lonely  hearts,  from  which  all  others  are  excluded.  K 
realising  aright  their  responsibility,  and  adapted  for  their  special 
duties,  they  are  daily  ministers  of  mercy  to  a  class  isolated  from 
humanity,  and  subjected  to  normal  privations  of  a  distressiDg  charac- 
ter. None,  save  those  who  are  walking  in  the  Saviour's  footsteps — 
who  know  something  of  His  sympathy  and  love—are  qualifled  for 
work  that  involves  such  solemn  responsibilities,  and  is  fraught  with 
eternal  consequences.  To  read,  or  draw,  or  pamt,  or  embroider,  may 
gratify  the  love  of  a  parent's  heart ;  but  what  is  all  secular  knowledge 
compared  with  the  training  of  an  immortal  soul  in  the  service  of  Gkxi  ? 
Nothing  will  be  acceptable  to  our  Heavenly  Father  but  that  know- 
ledge which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.  Considering,  then,  how  the 
ordinary  channels  of  knowledge,  whether  in  the  family,  the  school,  or 
the  Church,  are  shut  up  from  those  deaf  and  dumb,  the  institution  for 
their  training  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  the  source  of  all  their 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  training. 

It  is  this  that  increases  the  responsibility,  and  also  adds  to  the  dig- 
nity, of  a  teacher  or  guardian  in  such  an  institution.     And  it  is  this. 
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moreover,  that  fdrnishes  ground  for  the  claim  of  sympathy  which  we 
preaent  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  called  to  such  arduous  duties. 
We  feel  that  the  Church  has  too  long  forgotten,  not  only  those  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  also  their  teachers,  in  their  prayers  and  sympathies. 
While  the  afflicted  in  general  are  remembered  in  prayer,  these,  and 
such  as  these,  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of  special  intercession.  Jf  the 
blind,  and  the  dea^  and  the  dumb  had  the  special  sympathy  of  Christ, 
so  they  ought  still  to  have  the  special  sympathy,  the  prayerful  regard 
of  His  people.  And  if  the  parents  and  guardians  of  such  were  encour- 
aged to  bring  them  to  Jesus  for  deliverance,  so  ou^ht  the  Church,  and 
all  brought  into  contact  with  them,  to  seek  on  their  behalf  the  quick- 
ening, sanctifying,  and  comforting  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their 
souls,  though  shut  up  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication 
with  their  fellowmen  at  large,  are  not  shut  out  from  communion  with 
Gk)d.  There  the  Holy  Spirit  may  dwell  as  in  a  silent  yet  radiant 
temple ;  and  though  the  ears  may  never  be  opened  on  eardi  to  drink 
in  the  sounds  of  melody,  nor  the  tongue  loosed  to  give  praise  to  God, 
yet  the  living  spirit  may  respond  to  love  divine,  and  the  afflicted  mute 
of  earth  become  at  length  the  adoring  saint  of  heaven. 

On  such  grounds,  we  plead  for  the  prayerful  sympathy  of  Christians 
with  those  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech  or  hearing ;  and,  on  the  same 
grounds,  we  plead  for  prayerful  sympathy  towuds  those  who  may 
have  charge  of  their  early  training.  In  oider  to  this,  personal  inspec- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  consequence  when  practicable,  and  intelligent 
inquiry  and  reflection  on  the  part  of  all.  The  living  contact  with 
such  as  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  any  of  the  organs  must  constrain 
the  reflective  soul  to  gratitude,  whUe  thanksgiving  for  personal  or 
family  mercies  will  lead  out  the  heart  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  those 
less  highly  favoured.  Could  we  cmly  feel  for  the  poor  mute  half 
the  sympathy  realized  by  an  affectionate  parent,  we  could  neither 
forget  them  at  a  throne  of  grace,  nor  fJEul  to  employ,  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  the  means  which  a  gracious  God  hias  furnished  for 
reaching  the  souls  and  hearts  of  those  deprived  of  speech  and  hearing. 

Having  lately  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  in  Aberdeen,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  feel- 
ings awakened  by  that  visit,  and  the  gratification  enjoyed  while  uniting 
with  its  inmates  in  domestic  worship.  The  institution  is  wor&y 
of  the  support  of  the  Christian  community,  and  its  management 
such  as  to  command  the  confldence  of  parents  and  subscribers. 
We  sincerely  wish  that  its  merits  were  better  known,  and  that  its 
capabilities  as  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  young  were  fully  developed. 
In  vifldting  it  we  felt  an  interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  such  as  we 
never  felt  before,  and  a  sympathy  with  such  mothers  as  she  who  wrote 
the  following  lines  more  intense  than  was  ever  formerly  experienced. 
Should  the  preceding  remarks  fail  to  convince  the  judgment  of  any 
in  regard  to  duty,  we  trust  that  the  accompanying  utterances  of  a 
mother's  yearning  soul  may  reach  the  hearts  of  our  Christian  readers, 
so  that  their  sympathies  may  be  awakened,  and  their  devotions  enlisted 
on  behalf  of  this  special  portion  of  afflicted  humanity. 
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THB    DUMB    CHILD. 

SHBbmyoolyg^l: 
I  Mk^d  for  her,  as  some  most  prodoiu  thing ; 
For  all  anfiniahed  was  LoTe*8  jewelled  ring 

Till  Bet  with  thia  fair  pearl ; 
The  shade  that  Time  hronght  forth  I  coald  not  see ; 
How  pare,  how  perfect  Beem*d  the  gift  to  me  1 

Oh,  many  a  aoft  old  tone 
I  nsed  to  sing  into  that  deadeu'd  ear; 
And  Bnffer*d  not  the  lightest  footstep  near, 

Lest  she  might  wake  too  soon ; 
And  hnsVd  her  hrothers*  laughter  while  she  laj — 
Ah,  needless  care !  I  might  have  let  them  play  1 

'Twas  long  ere  I  believed 
That  this  one  daughter  might  not  speak  to  me ; 
Waited  and  watch'd,  Qod  knows  how  patiently  1 

How  willingly  deceived  1 
Vain  Love  was  long  the  untiring  none  of  Faith, 
And  tended  Hope,  nntH  it  starved  to  death. 

Oh !  if  she  conld  bat  hear 
For  one  short  hoar,  till  I  her  tongoe  might  teach 
To  call  me  Mother,  in  the  broken  speech 

That  thrilb  the  mother's  ear  I 
Alas  I  those  sealed  lips  ne'er  may  be  stirr'd 
To  the  deep  music  of  that  lovely  word. 

My  heart  it  sorely  tries 
To  see  her  kneel,  with  such  a  reverent  air. 
Beside  her  brothers  at  their  evening  prayer; 

Or  lift  those  earnest  eyes 
To  watch  our  lips,  as  though  our  words  she  knew. 
Then  move  her  own,  as  she  were  speaking  too. 

I've  watched  her,  looking  up 
To  the  brij^t  wonders  of  •  sunsetHd^, 
With  snch  •  depth  of  meaning  in  her  ^ye. 

That  I  ooald  abnost  hope 
The  struggling  soul  toould  burst  its  binding  cords. 
And  the  long-pent-up  thoughts  flow  forth  in  words. 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee, 
The  chorus  of  the  breezes,  streams,  and  groves, 
All  the  grand  muric  to  which  nature  moves, 

Are  wasted  melody 
To  her ;  the  world  of  sound  a  tuneless  void ; 
While  even  SOenee  hath  ito  chann  destroy'd. 

Her  face  is  very  fair ; 
Her  blue  eyes  beautiful ;  of  finest  mould 
The  soft  white  brow,  o'er  which,  in  waves  of  gold. 

Ripples  her  shining  hair. 
Alas !  this  lovely  temple  closed  must  be, 
For  He  who  made  it  keeps  the  master-key. 

4  E 
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Wflls  He,  tlM  mind  widun 
Should  fiom  earth*s  Babel-damonr  be  kept  free, 
E'en  that  IR$  itifl  mnall  Tdoe  and  itep  might  be 

Heard  at  its  inner  shrine, 
Throogh  that  deep  hnsh  of  aont,  with  clearer  thrill  ? 
Then  should  I  grieve  f— 0  mnnnnring  heait^  be  still. 

She  seems  to  have  a  sense 
Of  qniet  gladness  in  her  noiseless  play. 
She  hath  a  pleasant  smile,  a  gentle  way, 

Whose  voiceless  eloquence  ' 
Touches  all  hearts ;  though  I  had  onoe  a  fear 
That  even  her  father  would  not  care  for  her. 

Thank  God,  it  is  not  so! 
And  when  his  sons  are  playing  merrily, 
She  comes  and  leans  her  head  upon  his  knee. 

Oh !  at  such  times  I  know — 
By  his  full  eye,  and  tones  subdued  and  mild- 
How  his  heart  yearns  over  his  silent  child. 

Not  ofall  gifts  bereft, 
Even  now, — how  could  I  say  she  did  not  speak  ? 
What  real  language  lights  her  eye  and  cheek, 

And  renders  thanks  to  Him  who  left 
Unto  her  soul  yet  open  avenues 
For  joy  to  enter,  and  for  love  to  use ! 

And  Qod  in  love  doth  give 
To  her  defect  a  beauty  of  its  own. 
And  we  a  deeper  tenderness  have  known 

Through  that  for  which  we  grieve. 
Tet  shall  the  sea!  be  melted  from  her  ear — 
Tea,  and  my  voice  shall  fill  it — ^but  not  here. 

When  that  new  sense  is  given. 
What  rapture  will  its  first  experience  be, — 
That  never  woke  to  meaner  melody, 

Than  the  rich  songs  of  heaven, — 
To  hear  the  fiill-toned  anthem  swelling  round, 
While  angels  teach  the  ecstasies  of  sound ! 

^-Anow. 


MEETING  OF  SYNOD  OP  UNITED  ORIGINAL 

SEGEDERS. 

The  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders  met  in  Mains'  Street  Church, 
GlasgoWi  on  the  I2tii  of  May  last,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Aitken,  Midholm,  from  Matt  zzviii.  20 — ^'^And  lo^  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.''  After  sermon,  the 
Synod  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  Mr  Aitken,  Moderator ;  and 
the  roll  having  been  made  up,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed 
to,  that  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  Dundee,  be  appointed  Moderator. 
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in  room  of  the  Bev.  W,  F.  Aitken,  and  Mr  Bobertson  took  the  chair 
accordingly.  Beasons  of  absence,  through  indispoeition,  were  given 
in  firom  the  Bev.  Thomas  Manson,  Per&i;  Bev.  Ebenezer  Bitchie, 
Golmonell;  and  Bev.  John  Graham,  Kilmarnock.  It  was  reported 
by  the  Clerk  of  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery,  that,  nnce  last  meeting 
of  Synod,  Mr  Charles  S.  Findlay  had  been  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Thurso,  and  it  was  agreed  to  add  his 
name  to  the  roll.  The  following  were  the  principal  parts  of  business 
that  came  before  the  Court  at  its  several  sederunts : — 

Synod  Treasubbr's  Bepobt. — The  Clerk  intimated  that  Mr  David 
Sinclair  Manson,  Perth,  who  had  been  elected  Synod  Treasurer  at 
last  meeting,  in  room  of  Mr  Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  had  accepted  the 
office,  and,  besides  his  letter  of  acceptance,  had  forwarded  a  letter  of 
guarantee  by  David  Sinclair,  Esq.,  Thurso,  for  his  intromissions  with 
the  Synod  funds.  The  Synod  expressed  their  gratification  that  Mr 
Manson  had  accepted  the  office  of  Treasurer,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to  record  their  cordial  thanks  to  him,  and  also  to  Mr  Sinclair  for  the 
guarantee  he  had  granted,  the  more  especially  as  it  was  alike  unsought 
for  and  unexpected.  The  Clerk  read  the  Beport  of  the  Treasurer, 
which  included  a  statement  of  all  the  contributions  which  had  been 
made  for  the  Synod's  funds  during  the  past  year,  along  with  the 
disbursements.  It  also  contained  a  minute  statement,  showing  the 
different  sums  contributed  by  the  congfregations  to  each  of  the  Synod's 
schemes  for  the  past,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  together 
with  the  total  amount,  to  which  particular  attention  was  directed. 
The  Convener  of  the  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
examined  the  Treasurer's  books  and  vouchers  for  the  year,  and  that 
they  had  found  them  correct  After  lengthened  consideration  of  the 
different  matters  brought  forward  in  the  Beport,  it  was  moved  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Beport  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the 
Magazine,  and  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  Mr 
Manson  for  the  ability  and  diligence  he  has  shown  in  discharging  his 
duties  as  Treasurer.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  along  with  the  Treasurer,  be  empowered  to  take  steps  by 
which  the  amount  already  collected  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Mimsters' 
Fund  be  more  advantageously  invested  than  it  now  is. 

Thb  Magazine  Bepobt. — The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Magazine  was  next  taken  up  and  read  by  the  Clerk.  Besides  exhi- 
biting the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year,  together  with  the 
number  of  subscribers,  the  Beport  stated  that  the  Committee  had 
much  pleasure  in  referring  to  me  growing  circulation  and  popularity 
of  the  Magaaine  without  the  body,  both  at  home,  in  Canada,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  number  of  copies  taken  in  that 
way,  it  was  true,  is  not  great,  but  the  subscribers  generally  belong  to 
the  influential  class  in  the  religious  world ;  and  the  Committee  are 
sanguine  that,  through  them,  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine  will  be 
gradually  extended,  and  the  principles  advocated  brought  before  por- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  which  they  have  never  been  professed. 
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or  have  long  been  forgotten.  It  is  also  gratHyli^  to  have  to  state 
that  the  Ma^urine  is  now  recogniaed  by  the  leading  leligions  periodicalB 
of  the  daj,  and  its  articles  frequently  copied  into  their  pages ;  and  in 
this  way  it  may  be  instnimental  in  disseminating  religions  truth  fai 
beyond  our  own  limits.  The  Committee  would  beg  leave  to  expreas 
iheir  conviction  that  the  Magazine  is  a  most  inqportant  instniment  in 
promoting  the  principles  of  the  BefiDrmation,  and  is  almost  the  only 
meaaS|  apart  fiiom  the  pnlpit^  by  which  we  can  bring  these  principles 
before  the  Church  and  the  world;  and  the  Committee  would  therefore 
earnestly  entreat  tJie  Synod  to  consider  what  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  rendering  it  still  more  effective  in  advancing  that  important 
cause.  After  lengthened  consideration,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  the  Beport  now  read  be  approved,  and  that  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  Bynod  be  given  to  the  Editors  for  the  ability  and  fidelity 
with  which  they  have  conducted  the  Magazine,  and  also  that  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  voted  to  the  O^mmittee  of  Management, 
and  particularly  to  Mr  Jack,  Treasurer,  for  the  labour  and  pains  they 
have  expended  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Magazine.  The 
Synod  would  ftuiher  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  adopt  every  means  in  their  power  for  the  increased  circula- 
tion of  the  Magazine.  The  members  of  the  Magazine  Committee  are 
—Rev.  Thomas  Manson,  Rev.  George  iUyger,  and  Rev.  Dr  Blakely, 
with  Messrs  Robert  Robertson,  Dundee  (Convener),  Geoige  Jade, 
Dundee  (Treasurer),  and  Mr  David  Manson,  Perth. 

Anbnt  LiiT-PBEACHiNO.— Took  up  a  Memorial  firom  the  Sesnon  of 
the  congregation  of  Ols^gow  anent  lay-preaching.  The  Memorial 
and  other  relative  documents  were  read  by  the  Clerk.  Profossor 
Murray,  and  Messrs  William  Howie,  John  Smith,  and  John  Buchanan, 
Commissioners  from  the  Session,  were  heard  in  support  of  the  Memorial ; 
and  questions  having  afterwards  been  put  to  the  Commissioners,  they 
were  declared  to  be  removed.  Members  of  Court  then  expressed  their 
mind  at  length  upon  the  important  subject  brought  forward  in  the 
Memorial,  when  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
Mr  lU^getf  Mr  SmeUie,  and  Mr  Hobart,  to  prepare  a  resolution  on 
the  matter,  and  to  bring  it  forward  at  a  ftiture  sederunt.  The  resolu- 
tion which  was  afterwards  produced,  and  which  was  nnanimonsly 
edited  by  the  Court,  is  as  follows : — 

Having  heard  the  Memorial  of  the  Session  of  Mains'  Street  Church, 
Olasgow,  anent  lay-preaching;  having  also  heard  commissbners  in 
support  of  the  Memorial,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  moved  and 
agreed  to,  that,  as  the  memorialists  have  declared  that  they  had  no 
intention  in  bringing  forward  this  Memorial  to  criminate  either  the 
Synod,  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  or  any  party  oonnected  there- 
with, the  Synod,  considering  the  great  importance  of  maintaining 
the  testimony  which  it  has  all  along  maintained  against  lay-preaching, 
and^  considering,  further,  the  necessity,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
resting  upon  all  persons,  whether  elders,  home  missionaries,  or  students, 
to  be  upon  their  guard  to  avoid  everything  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  their  assuming  or  performing  the  ftmctions  of  the  ministerial 
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office^  agree  to  enjdn  Presbyteries  to  exercise  diligence  in  this  matter, 
and  to  see  that  all  under  their  inspection  are  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  Ghnrch  thereanent 

Home  Mission  Report* — ^The  Beport  on  Home  Missions  was  given 
in  by  Dr  Blakely,  Convener  of  the  Gcxnmittee.  The  Beport  embraced 
detailed  accounts  of  the  missionaiy  operations  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  Edinburgh  Giaqgow,  and  Ayr,  during  the  past  year^  to- 
gether with  important  observaticms  regarding  the  duty  of  the  Synod 
to  engage  vigorously  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  A  Memoiidl 
fiom  the  Home  Mission  Ck>minittee  of  the  congregation  of  Ayr,  urging 
the  Synod  to  adc^t  measures  for  augmenting  l£e  collections  for  the 
Home  Mission  Scheme,  in  order  that  mission  stations  in  existence 
may  be  efficiently  maintained,  and  others,  as  opportunity  offers,  be 
organized,  was  also  read.  Members  of  Court  having  expressed  liieir 
minds  at  length  upon  the  important  subjects  brought  forward  in  the 
Beport,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Beport  now 
ittayd  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine,  with  abstracts  of  the 
papers  given  in  by  the  missionaries ;  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  Synod 
he  given  to  the  Convener  and  the  Committee  for  their  diligence  and 
laboor  in  advandng  the  interests  of  the  Miseion ;  and  that  the  Com- 
miUee  be  re-i^pointed— -Dr  Blakely,  Convener, — ^with  instructions  to 
carry  forward  tnis  interesling  and  important  work.  It  was  further 
agreed  to  empower  the  Home  Mission  Committee  to  correspond  with 
the  Sessions  of  all  the  congregations  throughout  the  1x>dy,  with  the 
view  of  interesting  them  more  in  Home  ICssion  work,  and,  at  the 
flame  time,  increasing  their  contributions  on  its  behalfl  It  having 
been  intimated  that  Mr  Gardiner  had  resigned  the  office  of  missionary 
In  Edinburgh,  as  he  wished  to  occupy  all  his  time  with  his  studies,  it 
was  agreed  to  accept  of  his  resignation  for  the  reason  stated.  It  waa 
also  agreed  that  £40  be  given  for  the  support  of  the  Home  Mission  in 
Glasgow  during  the  present  year,  and  £20  to  the  Ayr  Mission  for  the 
same  period.  The  Home  Mission  Committee  are  as  follow : — ^Piofessor 
Murray,  Bev.  James  Smith,  Dr  Blakely  (Convener),  Bev.  John 
Bitchie,  and  Bev.  Thomas  Hobart,  with  Synod  Elders  for  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  for  the  time  being. 

Petition  frok  EmNBuaoH  ament  Home  Missionary. — ^A  petition 
fibm  the  congregation  of  Edinburgh  in  reference  to  Mr  Gardiner, 
home  misBionary,  with  relative  documents,  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
read  by  the  Clerk.  Mr  Wood,  commissioner  from  the  congregation, 
was  heard  in  support  of  the  petition;  and  members  of  Court  having 
afterwards  put  questions  to  him,  he  was  declared  to  be  removecL 
After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that,  as  the 
Synod  r^^ards  the  petition  as  involving  the  formation  of  a  relation 
between  a  congregation  and  student,  not  provided  &r  by  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  the  Court,  liowever  desirous  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  congregation  in  E^nburgh,  consider  it  incompetent  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  Ins^cted  the  Clerk  to  transmit  an  extract 
of  uiis  minute  to  the  congregation  in  Edinburgh. 
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OyfiBTUBES  AMBNT  MuTUAL  AflSISTANCB   BCHEMB,  AND  THB  DiBCaS- 

BioN  OF  Public  Questions  in  the  Stnod. — ^Took  up  die  Overture 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  in  reference  to  the  management  of 
the  Mutoal  Asmstanoe  Scheme,  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk.  The 
Overture  proposed  that  the  whole  Scheme  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Supreme  Court ;  that  specific  reguladons  be  adopted 
in  regaid  to  the  mode  of  distributing  the  funds  collected  for  it ;  that 
a  standing  financial  Committee  of  ministers  and  laymen  be  appointed  to 
manage  &e  Fund ;  that  this  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  obtain 
explicit  information  from  all  the  congregations  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  schedules  to  be  annually  filled  up,  with  reference  to  matters  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  that  the  Committee  shall  present  a  Report  of  the 
entire  Scheme  to  the  Synod  at  each  annual  meeting.  After  considera- 
tion, it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  the  Overture  be  adc^ted,  and 
that  it  be  remitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  along  with  Dr  Blakely, 
the  proposer  of  the  Overture,  as  a  Committee — ^Mr  Bobertson,  Ayr, 
to  be  Convener, — ^to  take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration,  and  to 
prepare  a  Report  in  reference  to  it,  to  be  brought  up  at  next  meeting 
of  Synod*  The  Overture  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  anent  the  dis- 
cussion of  Public  Questions  by  the  Synod,  was  read  loj  the  Clerk.  The 
Overture  proposed  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  setting 
apartof  a  special  portion  of  time  for  the  annual  discussion  of  such  ques- 
tions as  may  arise  in  the  course  of  public  events,  more  espedally  thoee 
bearing  upon  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  truth,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  judicial  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  covenanted  cause  in  these 
lands,  and  suggested  whether  it  might  be  practicable  to  revive  or 
introduce  the  laudable  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vis.,  that 
of  having  an  opening  and  closing  address  by  the  Moderator,  and 
the  annual  appointment  of  some  member  or  members  of  Court  to 
deliver  an  address,  or  read  a  paper,  upon  some  theological,  historical, 
or  literary  subject,  by  which  the  minds  of  all  the  members  of  Court 
might  be  stimulated,  and  their  hearts  encouraged  in  the  path  of  public 
duty,  their  sphere  of  acquaintance  with  leading  questions  enlarged, 
their  attachment  to  the  truth  and  to  one  another  promoted,  and  the 
distinctive  principles  of  our  public  witnessing  profeseion  thereby 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  Christian  community.  Alter 
conversation  upon  the  important  objects  contemplated  in  the  Over- 
ture, it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Overture  be 
approved,  and  that  the  following  members  he  appointed  a  Committee, 
viz. — ^Professor  Murray,  Mr  Roger,  and  Dr  Blakely — ^Mr  B/oget  to  be 
Convener, — ^to  make  arrangements  fer  carrying  it  into  effect 

Hall  and  Students'  Fund  Repobt. — The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Hall  and  Students'  Fund  was  given  in  by  Mr  Roger, 
the  Convener.  In  the  Report  on  the  Hall,  an  extended  view  was 
presented  of  the  course  of  study,  both  literary  and  theological,  which 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  by  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministiy.  To 
be  anything  like  complete,  it  was  shown  that,  besides  the  department 
of  systematic  divinity,  such  a  course  should  embrace  the  important 
departments  of  Biblical  Criticism,  including  the  exegetical  study  of 
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both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  Biblical  InterpretatloDy  or  Her- 
meneatics ;  Ecclesiasticai  History,  inclnding  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine, wordiip,  and  government  of  the  Chnrch ;  and  Pastoral  Theology, 
embracing  the  most  suitable  methods  of  discharging  the  ministerial 
work ;  and  that  because  all  these  departments  are  not  only  important 
in  themselves,  but  because  some  competent  knowledge  of  each  of  them  is 
essentially  requisite  for  the  thorough  eqnijHnent  of  Geological  students, 
who  are  to  be  the  future  defenders  as  well  as  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
the  Church,  and  particularly  her  office-bearers,  were  under  the  highest 
obligation  to  see  tiiat  such  a  course  of  instruction  be  provided  for  &em. 
The  Report  also  suggested  a  scheme  by  which  this  object  might,  to  a 
oertain  extent  at  least,  be  attained  by  the  students  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Synod.  The  scheme  comprehended  the  appointment  of  a 
Synodical  Committee  on  literary  and  theological  education,  whose 
principal  business  should  be  to  prepare  a^comprehensive  course  of  in- 
struction, applicable  to  all  the  students,  which  shall  be  annually  laid 
on  the  Syncxl's  table,  and,  when  approved  o^  shall  be  carried  into 
operation  by  the  several  Presbyteries  in  whose  bounds  students  may 
for  the  time  reside ;  it  being  understood  that  this  course  shall  embrace 
particularly  those  branches  which  are  not  at  present  specially  taught  by 
the  Professor.  A  number  of  details  were  likewise  specified,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt,  in  order  to  the  efficient  working  out  of 
the  scheme*  After  lengthened  consideration  on  the  important  topics 
brought  forward  in  the  Report,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  the 
Report  be  adopted,  and  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to 
the  Committee  for  their  diligence  in  the  matter ;  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  re-i^pointed — ^Mr  Roger,  Convener, — ^with  instructions  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  of  literary  and  theological  instruction,  such  as  is 
referred  to  in  the  Report,  and  to  bring  it  forward  at  next  meeting  of 
Synod.  The  Committee  on  the  Hall  are — Professor  Murray,  Mr 
Roger  (Convener^,  and  Dr  Blakely.  In  jeference  to  the  Students' 
Fund,  the  Committee  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received  firom  the  Synod,  they  had  used  diligence  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions on  its  behalf^  and  that  a  number  of  parties  connected  with 
several  congregations  had  generously  responded  to  their  call.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the  objects  to  which  the  Fund  shall 
henceforth  be  devoted  be  reconsidered,  and  the  mode  of  its  distribution 
re-adjusted.  They  particularly  suggested  whether  a  portion  of  the 
Fund  should  not  be  set  apart  for  carrying  out  the  course  of  instruction 
described  in  the  Hall  Report,  and  whether,  also,  rewards  for  diligence 
and  merit,  as  brought  out  in  the  examinations  of  students  by  the  Synod 
and  Presbyteries,  might  not  be  granted  from  the  same  source.  The 
Report  was  approved,  and  the  Committee  was  re-appointed— Mr  Roger, 
Convener, — ^with  instructions  to  use  diligence  for  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  Fund,  and  to  see  that  no  grants  be  given  from  it  to  any 
students  until  they  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  the  Presbytery  within  whose  bounds  they  reside.  The 
following  are  the  memberai,  of  the  Committee  on  Students'  Fund : — 
Mr  Manson,  Professor  Murray,  Mr  Roger  (Convener),  and  Dr  Blakely ; 
with  Messrs  John  Stevenson,  Edinbuign,  John  ^id,  Ayr,  Gteorge 
Jack,  Dundee,  Robert  Robertson,  Dundee,  and  David  Manson,  Perth. 
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Bepobt  or  the  TsBTiiiONT. — ^The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
reprinting  of  a  new  editimi  of  the  TesdmoDy  wee  lead  by  the  deik. 
Aner  oonvenatioiii  it  was  agreed  that  the  Beport  be  adopted-^tfaat 
the  Testimony  be  printed  in  the  mtame^  pointed  out  in  the  Bciportv 
and  that  it  be  sold  to  parties  connected  with  the  body  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  poasiUe.  It  was  farther  agreed  to  re-appoint  Ae  GonnBttee 
— ^Mr  Manson,  Oonvenery-— with  instnictions  to  take  change  of  the 
issuing  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Testimony,  which,  it  was  reported, 
was  now  nearly  ready.  Professor  Murray  gave  in  a  verbal  report 
from  the  Committee  appointed  at  last  meetii^  of  Bjmod  to  prepare  a 
statement  applying  the  principles  of  the  Testhnooy  to  the  present 
state  of  error  and  sin  in  the  Church  and  hod,  to  the  effect,  that,  aa 
Convener  of  the  Committee,  he  had  nol  been  able,  in  cooseqnenoe  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  to  have  the  statement  refemd  to  in  readiness 
for  the  present  meeting.  He  fbiiher  requested  that,  hr  the  same 
reason,  tne  Synod  would  relieve  him  of  the  convenenUp  of  this  Com- 
miitee.  Afier  conversation,  it  was  agreed,  for  the  reason  stated,  to 
grant  the  request  of  Professor  Murray,  and  that  Mr  Manson  be  ap- 
pointed Convener  of  this  Committee,  tsod  that  the  Committee  be  re* 
appointed,  with  instructions  similar  to  those  formerly  given,  and  to 
have  the  statement  in  readiness  to  be  laid  on  the  Synod's  table  at 
next  meeting.  The  members  ci  the  Committee  are  as  follows— Mr 
Manson  (Convener),  Mr  Bitchie,  Colmonell,  Professor  Murray,  Mr 
Boger,  Dr  Blakely,  and  Mr  SmelHe. 

Bbpobt  on  PuBuq  Qvbstions. — ^The  B/ewti  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Questions  was  next  taken  up  and  read  by  Dr  Kd^dy,  the  C<»i* 
▼ener.  The  Beport  embraced  a  review  of  the  stale  of  the  continents] 
nations  at  the  present  time,  and  a  variety  of  matters  oonneeted  with  tiie 
aspect  of  affeirs  in  our  own  land,  which  may  be  appropriately  oonadered 
as  signs  of  the  times.  Members  having  expressed  their  mind  at  length, 
highly  approving  of  tiie  Beport,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed 
to,  that  the  Beport  now  read  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magarine ; 
that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee,  and 
especially  to  Dr  Blakely,  the  Convener,  for  the  aUe  and  feithfol  Beport 
given  in ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed,  with  instructiong 
to  prosecute  their  labours  in  this  matter.  The  Committee  are— Mr 
Manson,  Professor  Murray,  Mr  Boger,  and  Dr  Blakely  (Convener). 

Ths  Loan  Advocatb'b  Educational  Bill.— A  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  Lord  Advocate's  Educational  Bill,  now  pass- 
ing through  Parliament,  was  jMEoduced  and  read  by  the  Clerk.  Mem- 
bers having  expressed  tiieir  mind  upon  the  subject,  it  was  moved  and 
^^greed  to^  that  the  petition  be  remitted  to  a  small  committee,  with 
iastmctions  to  embody  in  it  the  sentiments  expresBed  by  the  mem- 
jbers,  and  to  have  it  transmitted,  without  delay,  for  presentation  to 
Parliament. 

Cask  of  Mr  Scott,  Student. — Took  up  a  reference  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  anent  Mr  David  Scott,  student,  Olai^gow.  The 
Beference,  and  relative  documents,  were  read  by  the  Clerk.     The 
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referonoe  embodied  a  request  made  by  Mr  Scott  to  the  Presbyter^y 
that  they  would  take  hrni  on  trials  for  license  as  early  as  possible, 
and,  if  found  qualified,  that  they  would  license  him  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  in  connection  with  the  Original  Secession  Synod.  Mr 
Scott,  who  was  present,  was  heard  at  length  in  explanation  of  the 
petition  he  had  presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  From  the 
statements  made,  it  appeared  that  Mr  Scott  had  not  completed  the 
usual  course  of  study,  either  at  the  Uniyersity  or  at  the  Diyinity 
Hall,  and  that  though  he  had  attended  the  latter  for  seyeral  sessions, 
it  was  only  as  a  priyate  student,  haying  neither  been  admitted  nor 
examined  by  the  Presbytery  according  to  due  order.  After  lengthened 
consideration  of  the  case,  it  was  moyed  and  seconded,  That  the  case  of 
Mr  Scott  be  remitted  to  the  Olasgow  Presbytery,  that  they  examine 
him,  and,  if  found  qualified,  enter  him  as  a  regular  student  at  the 
Hall,  and  that  the  Professor  and  the  Presbytery  report  the  case  to 
next  meeting  of  Synod.  It  was  also  moyed  and  seconded.  That  the 
case  of  Mr  Scott  be  remitted  to  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  that  they 
may  examine  him,  and,  if  found  qualified,  enter  him  as  a  regular 
student  at  the  Hall ;  and  that  the  Professor  be  empowered  to  recom- 
mend him,  after  the  dose  of  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Hall,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  to  be  taken  on  trials  for  license  by  them, 
diould  he  see  cause.  After  fiirther  reasoning,  the  two  motions  were 
pat  to  the  yote ;  and  the  yote  being  stated,  first  or  second  motion,  and 
the  roll  called,  the  first  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority ;  wherefore 
the  Synod  did,  and  hereby  do,  remit  the  case  of  Mr  Scott  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  in  terms  ofithe  first  motion  accordingly. 

Allocation  or  Mutual  Assistance  Fuhd,  and  Befebence  anent 
Dromobe  Congregation. — The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  al- 
location of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  was  giyen  in  by  Mr  Bobertson, 
the  Conyener.  After  conrersation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  congrega- 
tion of  Toberdony  should  receiye  from  the  Fund  this  year  the  same  pro- 
portional amount  that  it  receiyed  last  year.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Beport  now  read  be  approyed,  and  printed  in  the  Magazine  along  with 
the  Synod  Treasurer's  Beport.  Tne  Committee  further  reported  that 
the  following  congregations  had  augmented  tiie  stipends  of  uieir  minis- 
ters during  the  past  year  in  the  sums  afterwards  stated : — Aberdeen, 
£5;  Ayr,  £5;  Kirriemuir,  £24;  Pollockshaws,  £18;  and  Stranraer,  £10 
and  manse.  The  Synod  expressed  its  gratification  on  hearing  this 
statement  made.  Took  up  a  reference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr 
anent  the  amount  of  stipend,  and  sacramental  expenses,  promised  by 
the  congregation  of  Dromore  to  their  minister,  in  the  eyent  of  their 
obtaining  a  settlement  The  Clerk  stated  the  reference,  and  gaye 
explanations  regarding  the  case.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
moyed  and  agreed  to,  that,  besides  the  sum  of  £60  of  stipend,  and  £3 
for  sacramental  expenses,  which  the  congregation  haye  promised  to 
give  to  their  minister,  they  be  required  to  supplement  that  amount  by 
£7  annually ;  or,  in  the  eyent  of  their  not  doing  this,  that  the  mimster 
shall  giye  seyen  Sabbaths'  supply  each  year  to  the  yacancies  until  it 
be  implemented,  and  enjoined  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  to  carry  these 
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arrangements  into  effect.    The  Synod  were  gratified  to  leant  timt  the 
congregataon  had  engaged  to  proyide  a  manae  for  their  minister. 

Anent  the  Arbangement  of  Synodical  Business. — ^The  following 
motion,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  business  to  come  before  the 
Synod,  was  made  and  adopted : — ^That  considering  the  importance  of 
the  various  ecclesiaRtical  matters  submitted  to  the  Synod,  and  coq> 
sidering  the  value  of  time  to  most  of  the  members,  and  further,  that 
usually  several  important  matters  are  necessarily  hurried  over.during 
the  concluding  sederunt,  it  is  moved,  That  in  foture  the  Synod  Cleric 
shall  be  put  in  possession  of  all  synodical  papers  on  or  before  the  dOth 
April;  that  he  shall  also  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  representative 
elders  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  the  making  up  of  the  roll ;  and 
further,  that  the  Clerk  shall  have  the  business  so  arranged,  that  the 
Synod  may  proceed  to  its  proper  work  immediately  after  the  Modera- 
tor t^pointed  has  taken  the  chair;  and  further,  that,  should  any  emer- 
gency arise,  requiring  any  matter  or  case  to  be  laid  before  the  Synod, 
such  matter  or  case  shall  be  judged  of  on  its  own  merits,  and,  if 
suitable  for  the  Court,  shall  take  its  place  in  the.  ordinary  way,  without 
prejudice,  among  the  other  papers,  duly  transmitted  as  aforesaid. 

Committee  of  Supfues  and  Miscellaneous  liATTERs. — The  Be- 
port  of  the  Committee  of  Supplies  was  given  in  by  the  Clerk.  The 
Report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  were  voted  to  the 
Committee.  The  Committee,  consistbg  of  Mr  Manson  and  Mr  Boger, 
was  re-appointed,  with  instructions  to  take  charge  of  the  sam>lies  for 
the  current  year.  A  petition  from  the  congregation  of  Kirkaldy, 
craving  supply  of  sermon,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
on  the  thira  Sabbath  of  June,  was  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  petition 
was  granted,  and  it  was  remitted  to  the  Committee  of  Supplies  to  give 
it  effect  The  Committee  of  Finance,  consisting  of  Mr  Roger  (Con- 
vener), Provost  Paterson,  Ayr,  and  Mr  William  M' Gavin,  GimuK)ck, 
were  re-appointed,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  Report  in  reference 
to  the  sums  collected  for  the  different  Synod  schemes  during  the  year, 
and  to  bring  it  forward  at  next  meeting.  The  petition  of  two  students 
in  divinity,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  at  last  meeting  of  Synod,  being 
unsupported  by  petitioners,  it  was  .deemed  unnecessary  to  enter  upon 
its  consideration. 

It  was  agreed  that  an  abstract  of  the  minutes,  embracing  the  leading 
Sttfcjects  discussed  by  the  Court,  be  printed  in  the  Magaaine.  Ap- 
pointed next  meeting  of  Synod  to  be  held  in  Mains'  Street  Churdi, 
Glasgow,  on  the  Mooday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  May,  18^  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock  evening ;  and,  after  engaging  in  prayer  and 
praise,  the  Synod  was  closed  by  the  Moderator  pronouncing  the  apos- 
iolic  benediction. 

George.  Ro<»i^^iio<^  Clerk. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HOME  MISSION  COMMITTEE, 

ADOFTED    BY    THE    SYNOD    OF    UNITED   ORIGINAL    BECEDEBS,    HELD    AT 

GLASGOW,   MAY,    1862. 

Ih  Babmitting  tbis  annual  Report,  jour  Committee  woaM  bespeak  the 
calm  and  prayerful  consideration  of  the  present  state  and  encouraging 
prospects  of  our  Home  Missionary  operations.  Considering  how  lately 
the  Synod  has  entered  upon  this  special  work,  and  the  unusual  triab 
to  which  our  missionary  stations  have  been  sulrjected  through  the 
removal  and  change  of  agents,  there  has  been,  nevertheless,  an  amount 
of  success  and  encouragement  afforded  not  unfrequently  withheld  from 
more  systematic  and  extensive  operations.  It  has  been  observedy 
that  wherever  congregations  have  heartily  co-operated  in  this  work, 
there  has  been  granted  an  amount  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  increase, 
beyond  the  average  obtained  throughout  the  body*  In  these  abo, 
local  liberality  to  all  the  schemes  of  the  Synod  has  kept  pace  with 
local  missionary  efforts. 

Although  we  cannot  boast  of  multitudes  being  gathered  into  the 
Church,  or  of  new  congregations  being  raised  up,  we  can  speak  of  a 
few  outcasts  being  restored  to  church  membership,  of  others  brought 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  word,  and  of  one  £unily  at  least  rescued 
from  Popish  idolatry.  That  the  numbers  are  not  much  laiger,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  hitherto  attempted  the  formation  of 
new  congregations  out  of  our  missionary  stations.  Without  this,  and 
greater  permanence  in  the  location  of  our  agents,  many  of  those 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  missionary  operations  will  attach 
themselves  to  other  denominations,  or  lall  away  from  the  habit  of 
attendance,  through  removals  to  another  locality,  or  the  indolence 
common  to  human  depravity.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  organia- 
ing  new  congregations  out  en  well-chosen  mission  stations  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  Other  denominations  have  done  so  in  less  auspicious 
circumstances.  Several  of  their  flourishing  congregations  were  organ- 
ized with  smaller  numbers  than  those  which  have  been,  or  are  at 
present  attending  some  of  our  meetings.  If  our  distinctive  principles 
are  good  for  the  rich,  they  are  equally  necessary  for  the  poor.  If 
they  are  invaluable  for  the  moral  and  religious,  they  are  equally  so 
for  the  immoral  and  degraded.  Besides,  if  we  are  pledged  by  our 
solemn  covenant  engagements,  '^  that,  without  respect  of  persons,"  we 
shall  ''endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake 
of  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  their  plagues,^ 
it  is  at  our  peril  to  neglect  the  use  of  suoh  means  as  God  may  place 
within  our  reach  for  the  evangelization  of  the  home  heathen  around  us; 

Your  Committee  do  not  plead  for  missionary  effort  as  a  thii^  that 
ma$f  be  brought  into  operation  in  certain  circumstances,  but  as  a 
solemn  duty,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  authority  of  Him  who  has 
said,  ''  Gk)  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  evert  crea- 
ture;''  and  regarding  which,  as  covenanters,  we  are  under  tne  ad- 
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ditional  obligation  of  an  oath  to  discharge  to  the  utmoBt  limitB  of  our 
circiunfltanoes  and  capabilities. 

To  the  anthority  of  the  Church's  living  Head,  and  the  obligations 
of  onr  i^lemn  covenants,  we  might  adduce  numerous  arguments  from 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  home  heathen.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  their  igncnrance,  and  debasement,  and  immo?alitj, 
and  physical  destitution,  are  hereditary;  that  these  things  are  as  really 
the  results  of  education  in  vice,  as  the  morality  of  other  classes  is  the 
result  of  training  in  religiop  and  virtue.  Among  the  teeming  multi- 
tudes of  children  found  in  the  habitations  of  the  sunken  masses,  there 
is  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  found  among  our  own  children 
had  they  been  surrounded  with  similar  influences.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  they  daim  our  special  sympathy.  Their  debasement  may 
be  deep — their,  criminality  may  be  great,  but  their  cinsumstaiieeB,  $8 
having  never  known  anything  else,  demand  our  oomnuseration; 
while,  socially  cpnsidered,  we  are  bound  by  oath  to  endeavour  the 
removal  of  those  evils  under  which  they  are  perishing.  Though  we 
are  Seceders  firom  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  as  soch,  are 
bound  to  seek  her  reformation  and  revival,  we  are  not  warranted  to 
fold  our  arms  in  apathy,  and  stand  by  until  that  church  shall  resume 
the  charge  of  providing  ordinances  and  education  for  all  within  her 
legal  sphere  of  action.  Superstition,  and  prodEmeness,  and  immorality, 
and  ignorance,  are  everywhere  around  us,  and  our  oath  binds  to  en- 
deavour their  ecKtirpation.  By  the  primary  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  evangelistic  work  is  her  permanent  duty,  until  all  shall 
know  the  Lord;  while,  by  our  covenant  engagements,  we  are  under 
the  additional  obligations  of  an  oath  to  the  Most  High  to  seek,  by 
every  le^timate  means,  the  extirpation  of  ignorance,  and  immorality, 
and  promneness,  through  the  diSiudon  of  divine  trutii,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  divine  ordinances. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  means,  your  Committee  plead  only  for 
those  which  fall  legitimately  within  the  action  of  the  Choroh,  such  as 
the  following,  viz. : — 1.  Personal  effort,  within  legitimate  boonda,  by 
every  church  member.  As  in  physical  destitution,  or  disease  of  body, 
any  individual  possessing  sympathy,  or  the  means  of  bestowii^  alms, 
may  administer  personal  charity,  so  every  church  meoiber,  possessed  of 
intelligence  and  grace,  may  bring  their  religious  influence  to  bear  upon 
some  of  thoso  spiritually  destitute.  2.  Congregational  effort,  by 
means  of  united  prayer  and  systematic  efforts,  to  reach  specific  portions 
of  the  neglected  population.  This  may  be  done  through  means  of  tract 
distribution,  scriptural  education  of  the  neglected  young,  and  special 
missionary  agents,  under  ecclesiastical  superintendence,  by  the  Session 
and  Presbytery.  3.  Synodical  action,  or  united  effort,  in  sustuning  or 
aiding  in  the  support  of  local  missionary  agents,  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical superintendence,  through  means  of  tiie  subordinate  courts;  so 
that  whatever  is  done  within  tiie  sphere  of  the  Church,  may  be  done 
under  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Church,  and  in  accordance  with  her 
scriptural  constitution  and  principles. 

But  while  your  Committee  claim  the  action  of  the  Church  in  refer- 
ence to  the  evangelization  of  the  masses,  they  are  constrained  to^lead 
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for  the  liberty  which  was  claimed  by  the  Beformed  and  Covenanted 
Church  of  Scotland,  viz.,  that  the  varied  agencies  may  be  Bsleeted 
and  employed  according  to  the  drcumstances  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the 
field  selected  for  misBionary  operations—^more  especially,  they  claim 
the  example  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  of  Scotland  in  employing  Scrip- 
ture readers,  both  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Word  of  Gbd,  and 
exhortation  therewith,  when  the  necessities  of  the  Church  and  the 
claims  of  the  heathen  may  render  this  necessary.  Again,  that  teachers 
and  instructors  of  the  young  be  allowed  to  explain  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion  to  their  pupils,  in  order  to  their  godly 
upbringing  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Beformed  and  Covenanted 
Church. 

Feeling  assured  that  in  all  these  respects  your  Committee  have 
hitherto  fallen  short,  rather  than  gone  beyond  ihe  constitutional  laws 
and  example  of  the  Beformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland, 
they  would  therefore  claim  the  confidence  of  the  Synod  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  forward  those  feeble  efforts  which  the  Head  of  the  Church 
has  been  pleased  to  bless  for  gathering  in  at  least  a  few  fix>m  the  field 
of  home  heathenism. 

In  Older  that  the  Synod  may  have  a  fuller  knowledge  of  what 
£as  been  done  during  the  lost  year,  your  Committee  beg  to  submit 
the  following  details. 

In  Glasgow,  Mr  Alexander  Bitohie  was  the  Synod's  agent  till  last 
meeting.  Being  required  to  attend  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  to  prepare 
for  sufa^equent  license  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  resigned  mission 
work  at  the  termination  of  his  six  months'  engagement.  The  Glasgow 
Mission  being  thus  left  without  an  agent,  your  Committee,  as  authorised 
by  the  Synod,  took  steps  to  have  it  immediately  filled  up.  Mr  John 
LiEuig,  having  offered  himself  as  agent,  was  duly  examined  by  tiie 
Gla^w  Presbytery,  and  his  appointment  by  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
mittee was  judicially  and  formally  sanctioned.  Mr  Lang  entered  upon 
his  labours  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  continued  in  the  Glasgow 
station  until  the  beginning  of  November.  The  Ayr  Mission,  being  at 
this  date  deprived  ^  the  services  of  Mr  James  Patrick,  in  order  &at 
he  might  study  at  the  University,  applied  for  and  engaged  Mr  Lang 
to  labour  in  Ayr.  In  order  that  the  Glasgow  Mission  might  be  duly 
kept  up,  your  C(Hnmittee  engaged  Mr  James  Patric-k  to  labour  in  the 
field  vacated  by  Mr  Lang ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
prosecute  his  rtudies,  only  half  the  time  usually  required  of  home  mis- 
sionaries, at  half  the  saltury,  was  required  of  him  during  the  College 
session,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  the  full  time,  with  fiill  salary,  during 
the  summer  months.  The  following  Beport  will  show  the  amount  of 
labour,  and  the  general  result  of  his  efforts.* 

The  Ayr  Mission  has  been  much  favoured  during  the  past  year. 
The  details  of  missionary  operations  have  already  been  submitted  up 
till  the  month  of  Jamiary.-|-  We  regret  that  no  interim  Beport  has 
been  submitted ;  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  Mission  is  still 
progressing,  and  that  not  a  few  of  its  fruits  may  be  seen  in  the  mem- 

*  I'tde  Mr  Patrick's  Beport.  f  Ficfe  Report,  p.  517. 
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benhip  and'adherBnts  of  our  oongregaiion  there.  It  is  only  liioiie 
who  have  seen  the  half-yearly  miBnonaTy  meetingB  <^  the  oongregaiioii, 
and  the  interest  awakened  in  connection  with  the  work,  who  can  jadge 
of  the  reflex  influence  of  evangelistic  efforts  npon  thoee  engaging 
heartily  and  prayerfully  therein.  This  is  one  Icicabty  where,  under  doe 
encouragement  by  the  Synod,  an  extension  congregation  might  be 
duly  organised. 

In  regard  to  Edinburgh,  your  Committee  deeply  regret  that  your 
esteemed  missionaiy,  Mr  W.  B.  Gku^ner,  has  seen  it  to  be  his  duly 
to  send  in  a  letter  of  resignation,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  sufficient 
time  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  the  University.  While 
regretting  the  fact  of  Mr  Gardiner's  resignation,  and  fully  appreciating 
the  motives  aud  grounds  which  have  led  to  this,  your  Committee, 
considering  that  Mr  Ghudiner  was  sent  directiy  by  tne  Synod  to  that 
important  field,  and  that  he  sustains  a  peculiar  relation  to  our  vacant 
congregation  there  ^who  desire  to  come  before  the  Court  by  memonri), 
as  being  sent  at  theur  earnest  sdlioitation,  did  not  feel  warranted  to  ac- 
cept that  resignation,  but  have  submitted  the  whole  matter  nmpUeUer 
to  the  Synod,  merely  urging  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  home  mission- 
ary work  in  Edinburgh.  The  present  state  of  that  field  will  be  better 
understood  when  Mr  Gkirdiner's  annual  Report  is  laid  before  you.* 

Your  Committee  deeply  r^[ret  that  they  are  not  able  to  report  any 
special  increase  of  interest  or  liberality  throughout  the  body.  The 
general  depression,  which  has  been  felt  by  all  classes,  has  proved  un- 
fovourable  towards  the  increase  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund.  Neillier 
have  your  Committee  felt  at  liberty  to  bring  the  matter  specially  before 
congregations  or  sessions  throughout  the  body.  But  from  the  coun- 
tenance already  received  from  &e  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  in 
sending  us  labourers,  and  in  giving  them  a  door  of  access,  there  is 
much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  past  favours,  and  ground  of  encourage- 
ment in  regard  to  future  efforts.  The  time  seems  now  come  when 
strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  for  the  extension  of  our  boundaries. 
If  we  would  not  leave  the  field  entirely  open  to  Popery,  Puseyism, 
and  heretical,  nondescript  teachers  and  preachers  of  every  grade,  by 
whom  Huperstition,  idolatry,  schism,  immorality,  and  pro&neness,  win 
assuredly  be  promoted,  we  must  bestir  ourselves,  and  eamestiy  prose- 
cute this  species  of  evangelistic  work.  While  we  have  been  slumbering, 
the  enemy  has  been  sowing  tares;  and  while  we  are  merely  discussing 
how  the  work  may  be  done,  souls  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
If  our  Secession  fathers,  out  of  the  very  poverty  of  the  land,  built 
churches  and  organized  congregations,  and  unfurled  a  banner  for 
Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,  might  not  we,  who  have  our  churchea 
built,  our  congregations  organized,  and  the  ordinances  of  grace  duly 
.dispensed,  do  something — ^yea,  something  effective,  ecclesiastical,  and 
persevering,  in  the  extension  of  the  cause  of  Gkxi  committed  to  our 
keeping  ?  Let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  imaginary  difficulties,  which 
win  disappear  as  we  approach  them.  If  the  Seoession  cause  is  worth 
preserving  where  it  is,  it  is  surely  worthy  of  extension  to  the  utmost  limits 

*  Vide  Mr  Oardixier*8  Report. 
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of  our  power— yea,  to  the  extent  of  eelf-Bacrifices  Bach  aB  we  have  never 
yet  made.  If  we  come  to  the  oonclnsion  that  no  increase  of  congre* 
gatioDs  is  to  be  expected  or  desired,  then  we  have  come  to  a  period 
from  which  will  assuredly  be  traced  decay  and  dissolntion.  Ere  it 
comes  to  this,  the  Head  of  the  Church  seems  disposed  to  give  ns  a  last 
trial.  The  door  is  being  opened  up  in  the  mission  field,  so  fiir  as  we 
have  hitherto  approached  it.  Hopeful  agents  are  being  sent  us  in  num- 
bers greater  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  present  circumstances. 
Shall  we  enter  in  with  heart  and  prayerful  energy  ?  or  shall  we  hang 
back?  Shall  we  extend  or  contract  our  sphere  of  action?  Shall  we 
obey  the  commission  of  our  ascending  Lord,  in  bringing  the  gospel 
to  those  of  the  home  heathen  within  our  reach  ?  Shall  we  endeavour, 
according  to  our  covenant  engagements,  the  extirpation  of  ignorance, 
immorality,  and  profaneness,  or  diaU  we  forbear  ?  These  are  questions 
with  which  your  Committee  would  close  their  meagre  Beport-^ues- 
tioDs  which  they  wotild  desire  to  feel  themselves,  and  to  bring  home, 
to  the  heart  of  every  member  of  Court — yea,  to  every  member  of  the 
body.  On  a  right  solution  of  these  questions  much  of  the  future  de- 
pends. We  believe  them  to  be  vital;  and  we  leave  them  with  the  Courts 
earnestly  pleading  that  we  may  be  led  to  answer  them  in  accordance 
with  our  responsibility  to  Him  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  profess  to 

*®^®*  John  Blakely,  Convener. 
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Ih  tbe  begifining  of  NoTember  I  enterad  npon  dntjr  u  the  Synod's  minioDMy  in  Glas- 
gow. The  field  oocopied  has  been  the  same  as  i^t  in  which  my  pradeoessora  have 
Uboiued,  Tia.»  the  west  side  of  M' Alpine  Street.  To  this  district  my  attention  has 
been  principally,  though  not  exdnsifoly  tarned,  since  families  are  constantly  ra* 
moTing  fitnn  it  to  other  parts  of  the  oity,  who  request  me  to  oontinne  my  Tisits. 
The  ^strict  is  one  which  stands  in  great  need  of  missionaiy  laboor,  as  by  &r  the 
greater  nnmber  of  the  families  residing  therein  pay  no  attention  to  the  oooeems  of 
the  sonl,  whilst  not  a  few  run  to  all  excess  of  riot  in  open  sin.  My  aim  has  been 
to  point  each  and  all  in  the  district  to  the  word  of  God,  which  reveals  salfation,  and 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  alone  can  afibrd  hope  to  the  sinner.  I  shall  now 
briefly  state  the  means  which  have  been  need  to  accomplish  this  end. 

1.  VsRiMO.— This  is  by  fiur  the  most  important  bnmoh  of  nuasioa  work,  and  I 
regret  that  my  limited  time  has  prerented  me  from  engaging  in  it  so  effidentiy  as 
I  conld  hav»  wished.  However,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  femilies  has  been  visited. 
Those  in  sicknen  have  had  special  attention,  and  all  the  oases  made  known  were 
regnlariy  visited.  In  general,  I  have  endeavoured,  hf  friendly  qneationing,  to 
ascertain  the  drcnmstanoes  of  the  family,  and  the  measure  of  knowledge  posseessd 
by  its  members,  after  which  I  was  better  able  to  speak  to  them  on  divine  thingn* 
A  number  of  the  sick  have  been  cut  down  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  death.  To 
them  the  simple  truths  of  the  Bible  were  laid  down,  revealing  Christ  as  their  only 
hope  for  aooeptanoe.  The  results,  however,  "the  day*'  akme  will  declare;  but 
meanwhile  it  is  gratiQring  to  know  that  some  who  are  now  in  eternity  have  had 
thdr  attention  directed  to  divine  things  by  means  of  your  efforts  as  a  Syiiod.  The 
various  femilies  were  visited  606  times,  the  tick  80  times,  and  the  aged  29  times. 
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I  tniii  UMl'duriBg  ■mnniar  I  naj  bo  able  to  d«voto  more  timo  to  tiifa  dBpartaoDt 
of  miinonAiy  loboun. 

2.  Tbaot  Dmammum. — ▲  ooonderoble  nmnbor  of  trooti  Iioto  boon  diibiboted 
at  the  doM  of  tke  meetings.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  tbat,  by  tbe  kind  a«nt- 
anoe  of  a  nomber  of  Udiee  oonneotod  with  Mains*  Street  congregation,  tbere  kaa  been 
a  plan  odgioated,  by  whiob  tbe  Tariona  fiuniliee  reoeiTe  a  finesh  tract  woekly,  be- 
aides  being  Yisited  regnlarly  by  the  distributon.  Eight  of  these  ladies  go  their 
weekly  roands,  deliTering  their  silent  messengers  of  mercy  to  thoee  who  otherwise 
woold  read  nothing  bnt  the  godless,  trashy  literature,  which  is  deluging  the  land. 
These  visits  are  calculated  to  be  beneficial  in  a  Tariety  of  ways — ^the  ladies  become 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  families,  and  are  thus  ahle  to  giro  to  mothers 
many  seasonable  advices,  and  report  at  once  to  the  missionary  any  special  cases 
requiring  attention.  It  is  expected  that  from  this  branch  of  operations  fruit  will 
appear,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

S.  Classks. — ^The  advanced  class,  formerly  taught  by  Mr  Gardiner,  is  still  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Gillies,  and  is  largely  attonded.  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  working 
with  the  Sabbath  School  Association,  in  connection  with  Mains'  Street  congregation, 
and  have,  during  the  winter,  taught  a  class  of  little  boys  on  the  Sabbath  afternoons, 
the  average  attendance  at  which  has  been  11.  I  trust  the  truths  thus  early  instxUed 
into  their  minds  will  yet,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  bring  forth  fruit,  though  it 
may  be  many  di^  henoe. 

•  4.  MnnmM. — ^These^  nest  to  visitbg,  I  oensider  the  most  important  part  of  mia- 
sionaiy  labours.  They  both  suooeed  or  foil  together.  Whenever  any  impfeoaion 
is  made  in  visiting,  it  is  shown  by  their  coming  to  the  meeting ;  and  the  ▼imting 
enables  the  missionaiy  to  speak  a  word  more  direotly  suited  to  the  cases  of  his 
hearers.  The  attendance  at  the  meetings  convinces  them  that  our  acte  of  wonhip 
must  be  not  only  private,  bnt  social  and  public,  and  thus  draws  them  out  to  the 
stated  ordinances  of  religion.  I  find  that  there  is  a  great  difSculty  in  persuading 
those  living  in  neglect  of  ordinances  of  the  above  truths,  as  they  have  been  deeply 
imbued  with  that  folae  maxim,  "  We  can  worship  God,  and  read  our  Bibles  by  the 
fireside,  as  well  as  if  we  were  attending  the  prayer-meetmg  or  the  ohuroh."  Gene- 
rally, besides  engaging  in  devotional  exercises  and  praise,  I  giro  a  brief  addrses, 
founded  upon  some  portion  of  the  Divine  Word,  in  such  a  plain  and  simple  manner 
as  vrill  likely  be  understood  by  all.  I  have  held  three  of  these  meetings  regularly 
each  week,  and  oecasionally  a  fourth.  For  the  six  months  the  number  of  meetings 
held  has  been  78,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1669,  or  an  average  of  23. 
These  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  following  plaoee :— 88  meetings  in  Jamiesai's 
Lane  Hall,  on  Sabbath  evenings— «venge  attendance  28 ;  18  meetings  at  No.  75, 
M'Alpine  Street,  on  Monday  OTenings— «verage  attendance  28 ;  22  meetings  at  No. 
47,  M* Alpine  Strset,  on  Wednesday  eTeninga-Htyerage  attendance  19 ;  10  meetings 
at  No.  221  HoUn  Street,  on  Friday  eveninga— -aterage  atteadanoe  16;  ftmeolinga  at 
diflEersnt  plaeea,  on  varions  evenings^ average  attendance  22.  Thef  nnmber  of  hours 
aotoally  spsnt  in  the  variona  departmento  of  the  work  has  been  291. 

A  veiy  laiige  amoonl  of  destitution  prevailed  amongst  the  poor  in  this  looality 
during  the  past  winter;  and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  I 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Doroas  Society,  in  connection  with  the  Mains'  Street  con- 
gregation, for  their  kindness  in  placing  various  small  sums  of  money  at  my  disposal 
for  the  relief  of  the  more  necessitous  cases. 

BmrLM. — It  is  oor*s  to  labour,  and  God*s  to  bestow  the  blessbg ;  still  we  ought 
to  look  for  fruit  from  our  labours,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  till  it  is  Tisible.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  one  woman  from  the  Mission  was  admitted  to  tlio 
membeiahip  of  Mains'  Street  congregation  at  last  communion.    She  professes  to 
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hrnn  ondarginie  a  Mving  ehtoge,  and  hai  a  walk  and  oonvwaatioii  beoomlng  the 
goipal.  She  attribntee  her  eooTenioa  inttnimeiitally  to  my  piedeceewn  in  the 
Blinion.  This  is  another  token  for  good ;  and  the  fact  that  $e90tdl  have,  to  all 
appearanoe,  keen  turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways  by  the  Synod's  Misrion,  is  a 
load  oall  to  go  fiMrwaid  In  the  good  work.  Dnring  Uie  past  wiotor,  some  have  been 
led  to  glTo  ttp  outward  Tioe,  and  are  now  giting  attention  to  the  duties  of  rdigiott, 
whom,  I  trust,  and  eaniestly  pray,  may  soon  be  led  to  give  themsehes  unreservedly 
to  the  service  of  Christ 

Pnosraon.— There  are  many  other  agencies  whioh  reqpdre  to  be  in  operation, 
in  order  to  the  snocessftd  prosecution  of  missionaiy  woik.  Sometimes  the  vrsnt  of 
them  IS  deeply  fslt,  but  I  trust  that  gradually  suoh  may  be  introduced.  The  field 
is  great,  but  tiie  labourers  are  few.  ¥niatl  most  desiderate  is,  the  countenance  and 
prayers  of  God's  people,  and  the  idd  of  such  male  members  of  the  oongregatioQ  as 
may  find  It  convenient  to  virit  the  parsnto  of  the  Sabbath  scholars,  and  others, 
irithitt  the  sphere  of  the  Ifisrion. 

The  longer  I  am  engaged  in  this  work,  the  mors  do  I  fbel  the  imperative  duty 
which  devolves  upon  the  Ohurdi  collectively,  and  on  eveiy  Individual  member,  to 
make  the  most  strenuous  effnis  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  Iniquity  wUoh  is  running 
down  oar  streets  as  a  mighty  river.  I  would,  therefore,  seek  to  enter  on  the  sum- 
mer's we^  vritii  greater  prayeriofaiesB,  deeper  earnestness,  more  devotedness,  and 
vrith  a  ibeling  of  entire  dependence  on  the  promised  aid  of  the  Divine  Master  *,  and 
judging  from  Ood's  gracious  dealings  in  tiie  past,  and,  above  all,  relying  on  ffls 
gnwioaB  promises  in  His  word,  I  would  dssire  to  look  and  wsit  for  a  blessing.  Tlie 
means  in  operation,  I  know,  are  foeble,  and  the  instrumentality  weak,  but  CM  is 
udfjb^  to  Uess ;  He  can  "  make  the  vreak  things  of  the  earth  to  confound  the 
mi|^ty,  and  the  things  that  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are."  Sre 
ckoing  this  Beport,  I  irould  earnestly  request  that  our  misnon  operations  be  remem- 
bered by  the  membere  of  the  body  in  their  private  as  well  as  social  devotkms,  and 
also  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Thus  will  my  hands  be  strengthsned, 
my  heart  encouraged,  and  God's  great  woik  promoted. 

JjLMis  Patsick,  JUiiionary^ 
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Tbb  labonn  of  another  year  being  ended,  I  beg  to  submit  the  present  brief  Bepmt, 
as  ninstrattve  of  the  Und  of  work  performed  in  the  Scottish  Metropolis  within  the 
post  twelve  months.    As  usual,  I  begin  by  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the 

1st  DBpABmnff— DoKioiUABT  y]8iTJLTiOH.*--It  Is  estimated  that  in  the  city  of 
EdinbttiKh  there  is  a  population  of  40,000  non-church-goers,  having  no  recognised 
oonneetlon  with  any  religious  denomination,  and  who  very  rarely  enter  the  house  of 
prayer.  To  this  large  number  feOs  to  be  added  many  thousands  who  nominally  profess 
to  bekmg  to  a  church,  but  are  seldom  found  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary. 
Deducting  from  this  a  goodly  number  who,  either  from  their  stetion  in  society  or 
their  aversion  to  Protestantism,  will  not  receive  the  visito  of  a  missionaiy,  there 
still  remains  a  mass  of  human  beings,  equal  in  number  to  the  entire  population  of 
Leith,  who  are  dependent  on  this  kind  of  agenqy  for  the  knowledge  they  derive 
i«gaiding  divine  things.  We  have  added  our  quote  of  labour  to  aid  in  dissipating 
moral  darknees,  and  elevating  men  from  a  stato  of  degradation  that  is  unsightly  ih 
a  Christian  land.  Perhaps  in  no  quarter  of  the  oity  is  irreligion  eo  dee^rooted  «id 
wide-spiesd,  or  poverty  so  rampant,  as  in  the  district  first  visited.    The  m^ority 
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•r  the  people  an  poor,  deluded  Pepirte,  end  Ummo  of  iiieiii  «bo  en  Boopopisii 
ere  eqnallj  degraded.  Bj  the  ktter  dees  my  vieita  wvte  weleoraed»  but  the 
fonner  nfoae  to  pemit  heretical  feet  to  enter  their  dooicilee.  On  omlliag  at 
their  doon,  the  moot  of  them  contented  themeelTee  with  ginng  a  aimpte  reftmai; 
bnt  a  lew  of  the  mora  aealooa  Bomaniata  treated  me  with  inctvility  end  radeneaa. 
Soch  refiactoiy  penona  I  tried  to  win  ow  by  acU  of  kmdneea,  aaanred  thaftifl 
once  gained  their  confidence,  a  door  wonid  be  opened  for  the  introdnotion  of  the 
goapel.  In  one  or  two  inatanoea  the  reaolt  baa  been  eminently  anooeaafbl  and  eneowreg- 
hig.  It  ia  no  nnoommon  thing  to  find  laige  fcmiliea  raaidiog  in  amall,  nnveniilaled 
i^nrtmenta,  in  the  airieaa,  tightleaa,  drainleaa,  and  waterieaa  wynda  and  doaea  of 
the  city,  fitNn  which  the  light  of  day  aeema  porpoaely  abut  ont,  where  the  atnoe- 
phere  inhaled  ia  foil  of  nanaeooa  Tapoara,  ii^aiioaa  to  health,  and  caloalated  to  ori- 
ginate and  difEhae  diaeaae.  Many  of  theaahonaea  are  withoat  any  article  of  fninitare; 
aafiiroleaoUneaa,itappeantobeathingnnknowntotheieoidenta.  Poor,  emaciated 
ereatnrea  raaide  m  each  hoTcla  from  year  to  year  in  a  atate  the  moat  pitifol ;  and  ao 
awiatpmed  are  they  to  the  endoranoe  of  bardahipa,  that  they  H^pear  perieotly  con- 
tented with  their  d^lorable  aitoation.  The  eziatiog  ignorance  ontatripa  conc^oo. 
They  may  know  that  there  ia  aoch  a  being  aa  Qod,  bat  of  the  relation  in  which  He 
atanda  to  them  they  are  ntteriy  ignorant  Conacience  may  aocnae  them  when  they 
do  what  ia  wrong ;  bat  their  life  ia  anch  aa  nnbroken  aeriea  of  tranagreaBona,  that  ita 

▼dee  ia  haahed  or  diaragaided.  That  they  are  ainnen  they  may  know,  bnt  bow  to 
obtain  the  remiaaion  of  aina  they  know  not.  With  them  the  Bible  ia  a  aealed  book ; 
the  Sabbath,  a  day  of  recreation ;  the  charob,  a  place  for  the  rich ;  rdigion,  a  tiling 
of  darkneaa  and  melancholy.  Unwilling  to  be  reatrained  in  the  gratification  of  their 
ankwM  deairea,  they  diacaid  ereiything  that  baa  the  leaat  aembknce  to  hdinaaa- 
If  it  be  ao  in  the  oaae  of  the  parenta,  what  mi^  we  expect  to  find  in  the  caae  of  thdr 
offapring.  Need  it  aarpriae  oa  to  find  aoorea  of  children  deatitate  of  Bible-know- 
ledge, and  living  in  the  habitoal  practice  of  wickedneaa,  where  each  a  atate  of 
matten  exiat  The  home  in  which  hondreda  of  oar  dty-yoath  are  tatored  ia  a  per- 
fect hot-bed  of  vice,  and  the  aoene  of  all  that  ia  demorallabg  to  man.  Trained  in 
aoch  debaring  placea,  and  enconnged  in  the  practice  of  wicked  worda  and  worke, 
it  cannot  *«*awiA  qb  to  find  the  riaing  generation  ao  nntraotable,  reoUeaa,  and  pro- 
fane. Theae^  among  other  thinga  which  might  be  mentioned,  make  the  miaaionaiy 'a 
Inboon  both  hard  and  trying.  So  many  obataclea  atand  in  the  way— 40  many  prgn- 
dicee  have  to  be  oToroome — ao  many  bad  habita  hare  to  be  leaiated— ao  many  looae, 
ill-fonndednotionahare  to  be  ezpoeed, — thatitaometimea  appeanweQ-nighnnpceaiUe 
to  make  any  head-way  anumg  anch  a  claaa.  Thia  thoaght  alone  ia  fitted  to  bear  np 
the  honaebold  Tiaitant  when  he  encoantere  anch  indiffiBrenoe,  and  meeta  with  ao  aaany 
reboib,  that  He  who  has  the  heart  of  CTezy  man  in  EBa  hand,  can  change  ih»  moat 
rebellioaa,  and  may  bleaa  the  word  ottered  in  their  hearing  for  connction  and  eon- 
fenion* 

Being  more  or  leaa  in  the  handa  of  other  miaaionariea,  it  waa  conaideied  proper 
to  qnit  thia  diatriot,  and,  if  poaaible,  aecore  one  altogether  nnoocapied ;  aoootdingly, 
eperationa  were  commenced  in  a  new  diairiet  in  the  month  of  Angnat.  ^ving 
▼iaited  erevy  family  in  the  street,  and  aacertained  the  atate  of  the  people,  I  found  thet 
not  of  860  fiuniliea,  acme  where  about  190  might  be  reckoned  visitable.  Except  hj 
a  fow  Bomaniata,  all  the  fomiliea  gave  me  a  cordial  reception.  Aa  ia  cnatomaiy, 
I  endeaToared  to  engage  their  attention  for  a  brief  period  on  thinga  of  a  q>iritoal 
natnre,  ccoclading  the  remarka  made  by  reading  a  ahort  portion  of  Scriptora, 
and  ofiering  ap  prayer.  The  topica  conTersed  abont  Taried  according  to  the  ct^ 
onmatancea  of  the  partiea.  We  endeavoar,  in  hooae-to-honae  visitation,  to  bring 
before  the  fomiliea  the  fondamental  doctrinea  of  the  Bible,  dwelling  apecially  en 
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nan  ■•  •  fkflen,  helpleM  being,  tnd  the  woaderftil  remedy  pnmdad  bj  an  oflbtided 
God  for  the  redemption  and  aalvation  of  the  goilty.  We  exhorted  all  to  peraee 
with  prayerlbl  diligenoe  the  taersd  Soriptnrei,  to  give  immediate  oompliance  with 
the  inyitations  of  the  goepel,  and  make  an  nmreser?ed  enrrender  of  themaelvea  to 
the  Lord.  Parenta  and  children  have  been  taught  their  rehiti?e  dntiee,  and  re- 
minded that  a  day  approaohea  when  an  aoooont  mnst  be  rendered  of  the  manner  in 
whiob  theae  are  disohaiged.  In  abort,  everything  fitted  to  benefit  them,  whether  it 
had  reference  to  thia  life  or  that  which  is  to  oome,  waa  made  the  mlgect  of  house- 
hold discourse.  The  sick  received  freqnent  visits,  and  were  suitably  addressed ; 
aged  and  mfirm  persons  have  been  called  on,  and  seasonably  conversed  with.  We 
ooold  fill  volnmes  with  interesting  details  concerning  fiuniUes  visited.  For  specimens 
of  these  we  rel^r  to  our  quarterly  Ileports. 

2d  DnpAnrnxHT— MBBTmos. — ^From  various  causes  the  two  weeUy  praye^ 
meetings  have  rarely  been  largely  attended.  After  removing  to  the  new  (Vstriot, 
I  secured  the  use  of  a  commodioas  schooboom,  aituated  in  the  same  street ;  but  in 
less  than  three  months  we  were  deprived  of  it,  as  the  congregation  thai  kindly 
granted  it  required  it  ibr  themselves.  Thrioe  we  had  a  large  attendance  in  this 
place,  and  the  other  evenings  the  audience  was  good,  and  of  the  class  desired. 
Since  our  return  to  the  former  meeting-place  we  have  had  few  attenders.  Strange 
to  say,  that  although  the  distance  is  not  great,  the  people  cannot  be  urged  to  make 
the  effort.  Among  poor  and  rich  there  seems  to  be  an  incessant  desire  for  novelty, 
and  an  itching  ear  to  hear  something  strange.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  caitied 
by  those  who  do  fiequent  meetings,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them  to  settle 
down  anywhere,  and  wait  regularly  on  the  instructions  of  any  individual  miniiter  or 
missionaiy.  The  week-night  meeting  has  been  regulariy  convened,  and  variously 
attended.  Commonly  all  who  come  reside  in  tiie  same  tenement  aa  the  house  in 
which  it  is  held.  Ocoasional  meetings  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
district^  the  attendance  varying  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  apartment,  or  the 
number  invited.  Those  who  have  regularly  attended  appear  to  appreciate  the 
privilege  granted  them  of  joining  in  the  social  worship  of  Qod.  Some  have  profited 
ftom  the  exeroises  engaged  in,  and  a  few  have  had  the  word  read  and  spoken 
blessed  for  their  good. 

8d  DatAxnawi — CLiasBB. — Throughout  the  year  the  class,  composedof  girls  vary- 
ing in  age  fiiom  eight  to  thirteen  years,  has  been  well  attended  every  Sabbath  evening. 
Upwards  of  twenty  names  are  on  the  roll,  and  the  most  of  these  have  come  out 
with  tolerable  regularity.  They  repeat  two  verses  of  a  psalm,  a  verM  of  Scripture, 
and  a  question  out  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  an  explanation  of  which  is  given  each 
night.  A  portion  of  the  Bible  is  then  read,  with  remarks,  and  the  children  examined 
thereon.  A  decided  improvement  m  observable  in  their  outward  demeanour,  and 
the  change  mentally  is  very  marked.  One  or  two,  who  at  first  exhibited  great  ig- 
norance and  thou^tiessness,  are  now  among  the  readieat  to  learn  and  the  most 
anxiotts  to  retain  what  they  have  learned.  To  stimulate  reading,  a  number  of  inr 
stmotive  volumes  have  been  obtained  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  These  are  lent 
oot  gratuitously  to  all  the  scholais,  and  bear  the  evident  marks  of  having  been  well 
read.  The  Sabbath  evening  school,  which  I  superintend,  is  divided  into  six  classes, 
exolasive  of  the  one  taught  by  myself,  and  has  that  number  of  able,  eanest,  and 
devoted  teachers,  who  are  Aill  of  the  missionary  spirit. 

4th  DnpABTMnr— Tbaov  CuKmuLnoH.— At  every  visit  to  the  iamily  circle  a 
Irset  or  religiooa  periodical  waa  left  behind,  and  at  the  close  of  every  meeting  one 
waa  given  to  each  individual  present.  In  addition  to  this  a  staff  of  traet-distribntori 
was  organised  some  months  ago,  and,  though  only  comprising  ibnr  young  ladies,  they 
overtake  about  sixty  fiuniliea  weekly.    The  time  of  visiting  is  during  the  interval 
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of  poblio  vonhip  eaflk  Lord'i  daj.  The  tnoi  gifw  the  one  weak  ia  eaduBgBd  fiir 
Another  at  the  next  ▼udt  Fnqaent  Tuiti  an  made  to  ^edal  oaaea  dnaag  the 
week,  and  mora'  perfect  aoqqaintanoe  ia  thoa  ooltiTated  with  a  avmher  of  the  hoaaa 
holda.  The  aervioe  reodered  hy  theae  dlatrihaton  in  thdr  anobtnwTe  viaita  ia  in- 
▼aluable,  and  worthy  of  ooo:iniendation.  Sympathy  ia  awakened  towaxda  the  inioalaB, 
wliioh  is  redprooated  by  frienda  at  home,  and  thoa  a  Uigur  namber  are  led  to  take 
an  active  intereat  in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Many  aefci  of  kindneaa  ave  done, 
and  many  good  ad?ioea  are  tendered^  which,  owing  to  her  geatle  natare,  woman  ia 
ao  well  fitted  to  adminiiter.  WehaTeieaaontoknowthattheeilbrtainthiade|iait> 
meat  have  not  been  profitieta.  Many  men  read  theae  traota  who  would  be  aahaini4 
to  peniae  the  Bible  in  pieaeoce  of  theb  feUowa. 

5th  DmpAxnoMT — SraoiAL  LABOuna. — ^The  Weatem  Befonnatory,  in  which 
raridea  about  thirty  g^la,  almott  all  convicted  of  crime,  and  aentenced  to  aonae  yeaia* 
confinement!  haa  been  visited  once  or  twice  a-month.  At  each  viait  a  abort  ral^iioaa 
aervioe  ia  oondacted,  at  which  all  the  inmatea  are  praaent.  Thia  ia  alwaya  n  dae^y 
interaatmg  meeting.  The  Night  Aaylnm  for  the  Honaeleaa  haa  been  viaitad  abont 
twenty  Umea,  where  many  a  atray  waif,  wandering  raatleaaly  threogh  the  vrorid,  haa 
been  met  and  converMd  with.  On  eaoh  occaaion,  after  the  Divine  bleaaing  waa  im- 
plored, a  portion  of  Scriptore  waa  read  and  explained,  and  prayar  offerad  np  on  behalf 
of  the  temporaiy  inmatea.  The  Metropolitan  Lodging^Honae  waa  viaited  erne  Sabbath 
evening  recently,  when  aomewhere  above  fifty  men  were  addxeaaad  (rom  the  WonI 
of  Qod.  Freqnent  viaita  have  been  paid  to  the  Boyal  Infinnary ;  in  aevenl  wavda 
the  anflbrera  hare  been  oonvemd  with,  the  Bible  read,  and  prayer  preaentad  at  the 
threne  of  grace.  A  nnmber  of  BiUea  hare  been  add  at  a  k>w  price  to  the  poor. 
By  the  kindneaa  of  the  ''Ladiee*  Benevolent  Sooiety,'*  in  oonneotion  with  InfinMiy 
Street  congregation,  many  deatitnte  femiliea  have  been  previded  with  a  tempomy 
anpply  of  proviaiona  and  a  atock  of  half«wom  olothea.  The  gratitnda  manifaated  by 
the  redpienta  of  theae  gifta  wonld  be  aoffident  to  atir  np  many  to  ''go  and  do 


Snob  ia  a  brief  aketch  of  work,  altogether  independent  of  oongragationa], 
pliihed  daring  the  paat  year.  With  trembling  hand  and  beating  heart  the  aeed  haa 
been  acattered  on  reiy  unpropitioaB  aoil.  It  needa  fiuth  to  eredit  the  poaiibility 
ofitabdngraiaednpfOrprodnotireofanygoodreenltahereaAe?.  BntQodhaaaaid, 
and  He  will  perform  it,  '*My  word  ahall  not  retom  nnto  me  vdd.*'  It  w^  be  that 
oar  eyea  ahall  never  aee,  and  oar  hearta  nerer  be  made  to  r^doe  at  the  hiq;ipy  reaping» 
time ;  yet  how  cheering  the  thonght,  that,  ahonld  any  poor,  peridiing  one  be  tamed 
"firam  the  errer  of  hia  way,**  and  bronght  into  the  (bid  of  Chriat,  Joy  ahall  aboond 
among  the  angda  of  Qod,  for  there  b  ''joy  in  the  preaence  of  the  an^^  of  Qod  over 
one  einner  that  repenteth."  Reaolved  to  ahare  in  the  great  work  6(  the  worlds 
convernon,  we  bok  opwaida  to  the  Maater  of  the  vineyard  to  i^pdnt  the  ephere  of 
uaeiolneaa,  and  to  accompany  the  word  read  and  proclaimed  for  winning  aonhi  to 
Himaelt  If  it  baa  been  "the  day  of  email  thinga'*  in  the  paat,  let  it  not  be  deipiaed, 
remembering  that "  the  amalleet  germ,**  if  it  containa  the  prindple  of  lifo,  mnj  ao 
incieaae  that  "  the  firnit  thereof  didl  ahake  like  Lebenon."  To  beatir  na  to  nn- 
wearied  efibrt  in  thia  work  of  charity,  let  it  be  home  in  mind,  that  time  feat  hnrrien 
paat|  that  death  ia  bnqr  in  onr  midat,  that  the  great  enemy  ia  coaatantiy  aowing  his 
tarea.  Speed  the  day  when  eveiy  land  and  eveiy  tongoe  ahall  know  King  Jem»» 
and  eveiy  vdoe  proclaim  him  to  be  "oTor  all,  Qod  bleaaed  ibr  ever.*'  Haato  the 
bright  day  when  Chriatianity  ahall  oniverBally  prevail,  and  hypoorii^,  and  finand,  an^^ 
blasphemy,  and  immorality,  be  no  more  known,  when,  ftom  the  ridng  eon  to  where 
he  aeta,  men*a  hearta  shall  beat  in  nnison,  aurehaiged  with  heavenly  fove,  flowinK 
Qodwaid  and  manwaid.    Many  a  valley  haa  yet  to  be  exalted,  and  many  a  moontnin 
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laid  low,  mnj  •  crooked  waj  hM  to  be  made  tMght^  and  manj  a  ftnam  to  be 
dried  op,  tbai  the  wi^  maj  be  prepand  lor  our  gloiiooe  Bedeeiiier*a  conqoeeti^  and 
the  lanaonied  of  the  Lord  paae  eafelj  o?er.  EmpirM  most  he  OTortonied — the 
lofty  dimioiBhed,  and  the  lowly  nplifted— that  oor  Ood  may  make  to  Himielf  a  name, 
andthearkof  His  strength  be  exalted  in  the  earth.  The  kingdoms  of  this  worid 
are  destined  yet  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  oor  Lord  and  SaTioor  Jesns  Ohrist 
He  hath  already  done  great  things,  whereof  we  are  glad;  and  what  He  has  done  is 
bat  an  earnest  of  what  He  can  do.  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  exalted  in 
might,  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly.  For  He  shall  deliTer  the  needy 
when  he  crieth ;  the  poor  also,  that  hath  no  helper.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Gk)d» 
the  G(od  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things.  And  blessed  be  His  gkrioos 
name  for  erer ;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  gloiy. 

W.  B.  GaBDina,  MMcnarif. 


REPOBT  ON  PUBLIO  QUESTIONS. 

Thib  is  tralv  the  age  of  paradoxes.  At  no  preceding  period  has  it 
been  more  difficult  to  understand  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  some 
departments  the  surface  current  of  events  seems  to  run  counter  to  the 
under  current  of  feeling,  while  in  others  this  order  is  entirely  reversed. 
If  we  survev  the  aspect  of  the  nations,  peace  seems  to  be  the  aim  of 
policy,  while  universal  preparation  &r  war  is  the  stem  reality.  If 
we  look  at  the  churches,  peace  is  the  almost  universal  watchword, 
while  the  &undatious  of  interminable  controvert^  are  being  laid  in 
the  amalgamation  of  truth  and  error.  The  cry  for  union  is  next  to 
universal,  while  truth,  the  only  safo  basis  of  union,  is  utterly  disre* 
garded.  The  desire  for  ecclesiastical  amalgamation  is  not  greater 
than  is  the  seal  for  doctrines  and  practices  which  render  scriptural 
union  an  impossibility. 

But  this  uncertainty  of  action  and  opinion,  which  is  common  to  the 
nations  and  the  churches,  pervades  society  at  large.  With  a  great 
increase  of  religious  zeal  and  philanthroj^,  there  is  a  great  increase 
of  commercial  and  social  immorality.  With  unparalleled  liberality 
for  religious  and  benevolent  objects,  there  is  a  tmrst  for  gain,  and  a 
race  for  riches,  such  as  the  world  has  never  hitherto  witnessed. 
Viewed  in  all  its  characteristics  and  aspects,  the  present  era  seems  to 
be  the  dose  of  one  great  apocalyptic  period,  preparatory  for  some 
dreadful  crisis,  by  which  a  greater  shall  be  introauced.  Insecurity 
seems  to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  our  age.  Without  war  in 
Europe-— without  even  a  desire  for  war — ^the  martial  spirit  is  aroused 
to  firenzy,  in  preparation  for  some  dreaded  conflict.  Without  even 
the  menace  of  invasion,  each  nation  is  arming  and  forging  the  im- 
plements of  destruction,  as  though  a  foreign  foe  were  at  tneii  ^tes. 
Never  was  human  ingenuity  so  taxed,  or  the  faculties  of  invention  so 
excited,  as  in  modem  times.  Discoveries  are  no  longer  occasional  and 
incidentaL  The  progress  of  science  and  art  seems  aunost  reduced  to  a 
system,  while  gemus labours  and  obtains  its  reward  with  all  the  regu- 
larity of  an  ordinaiy  profession.    To  meet  the  necessitiee  of  the  casei 
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there  bae  been  a  long  period  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  aoqttlntiQn 
of  wealth  nnpreoedented.  New  and  distent  colonies,  formeriy  a  drain 
npon  the  resources  of  the  mother  oonntry,  have  been  yielding  tiieir  vir- 
gin gold  for  the  world's  necessities.  But,  with  all  these  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings,  there  are  clouds,  dark  Ihunder-clouds,  in  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  horizon  of  Europe,  which  indicate  a  gathering  storm 
in  prospect,  at  which  the  hearts  of  kings  and  counseUors  quul  with 
dismay.  National  fear  is  the  phenomenon  which  finds  embodiment  in 
military  equipment  As  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  oi  the 
field  anticipate,  with  conscious  dread,  the  approaching  earthquake, 
80  the  minds  of  rulers  and  statesmen  usually  indicate  perplexity  and 
dismay  on  the  eve  of  great  political  revolutions.  It  seems  even  now 
as  though  we  were  &8t  approaching  such  a  tone  as  that  indicated  by 
our  Lord,  when  *'  there  wall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon, 
and  in  the  stars ;  and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nationa,  with  per- 
plexity;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring:  men's  hearts  &iling  them 
fi>r  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  thii^  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth." 

Without  attempting  to  fix  prophetic  dates,  or  to  dogmatiae  upon 
the  application  of  prophetic  symbols,  the  attentive  observer  of  the 
mgns  of  the  times  cannot  fiadl  to  see  much  in  the  present  era  oorre- 
sponding  to  the  pouring 'out  of  the  vials  on  the  seat  of  the  beast,  pre- 
dicted in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  apocalypse  of  John,  where,  under 
the  sixth,  he  "  saw  three  unclean  spirits  Uke  frogs  come  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  fidse  prophet.  For  they  are  the  spirits  of  devils, 
working  miracles,  which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of 
Ood  Almighty." 

The  state  of  matters  to  which  reference  has  been  made  cannot  be 
accounted  for  upon  any  known  natural  principles.  That  universal 
peace  in  Europe  should  be  accompanied  by  the  most  gigantic  prepara- 
tion for  war  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  a  phenomenon  that  can 
only  mark  some  grand  moral  crisis,  and  result  from  some  such  agency 
as  is  here  indicated.  In  providential  arrangements  there  are  no 
abortions.  The  histoiy  of  our  world  is  the  evidence  that  great  pre- 
parations have  been  succeeded  by  great  results.  Many  have  supposed 
that  we  should  never  see  anythmg  but  moral  conducts — that  the 
human  fiunily  was  now  too  much  enlightened,  too  highly  civilised, 
to  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  as  in  former  barbarous  ages. 
But  such  persons  forget  that  there  is  a  Moral  (Governor ;  that  national 
crimes  must  be  punished  ere  there  can  be  peace ;  that  national  right- 
eousness must  be  established  ere  there  can  be  security ;  and  that  the 
laws  of  God  must  become  the  standard  and  guide  of  national  morality, 
ere  the  sword  can  be  exchanged  for  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  It 
does  seem  that  the  day  of  reckoning  is  near  for  the  European  nations ; 
and  it  is  not  less  manifest  that  the  preparations  are  such  that  the  Lord 
will  make  a  short  work  in  the  earth. 

A  smgle  glance  at  the  aspects  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  suffice 
to  show  that  the  views  alreaiiy  indicated  are  not  imaginary. 


If  we  tarn  to  Itdy,  and  Borne  its  capital,  there  we  see  the  social 
and  moral  earthquake  indicative  of  approaching  desolating  judgments. 
Borne,  though  divested  of  power,  and  trembling  like  the  volcanic 
mountain  under  the  throes  of  the  earthquake,  is,  nevertheless,  an 
object  of  flpecial  interest,  and  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  its  ruler,  has  passed  away 
— ^the  spiritual  power  is  rapidly  waning,-^but  iniquity  is  rampant  as 
before.  There  is  no  repentance — ^no  reformation — ^no  repudiation  of, 
nor  regret  for,  the  crimes  of  more  than  twelve  centuries.  The  reeking 
blood  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  bygone  ages  is  czying  for  ven- 
geance. The  cup  of  iniquity  is  filled  to  the  brim.  The  swoid  of  justice 
is  su^nded  over  the  doomed  city.  '  "  When  Great  Babylon  comes  in 
remembrance  before  GkkL,  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the 
fierceness  of  His  wrath,"  neither  the  counsels  of  cardinals,  nor  the 
militazy  guard  of  France,  will  arrest  for  a  moment  the  judgments  of 
Heaven.  Till  Italy  is  punished  for  her  national  crimes,  through  the 
outpouring  of  the  vials  of  Divine  wrath,  there  can  be  no  stable  peace 
in  the  land,  and  no  safety  to  any  other  nation  in  affinity  with  her. 
Wo  be  to  those  who  are  in  league  with  Bome,  when  the  last  of  Qod's 
judgment-vials  shall  be  poured  out  I 

H  we  turn  to  Austria,  that  trembling  empire  seems  like  the  quies- 
cent crater  of  a  volcano,  from  which,  at  any  time,  there  may  be  a 
mighty  eruption.  Ouilty  must  be  the  consciences  of  rulers  and  states- 
men, when  the  presence  of  one  man,  even  in  his  sea-girt  home  at 
Cabrera,  can  break  the  slumbers  of  a  court  and  capitaL  The  fears 
excited  by  the  movements  of  Garibaldi  are  consummg  the  strength 
of  the  Austrian  despot,  while  reacting  on  the  down-trodden  provinces 
as  a  firesh  infusion  of  life-blood  to  the  rising  cause  of  libeity.  The 
present  calm  seems  but  the  breathing-time  for  the  coming  conflict. 
The  voice  of  the  avenger  of  blood  is  already  heard  in  the  ears  of  the 
imperial  culprit,  for  whom  there  is  no  city  of  refuge  provided,  no  hope 
of  escape. 

If  we  turn  to  Turkey,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Euphrates 
is  being  dried  up-— that  the  empire,  once  mighty,  and  as  blood-thirsty 
and  cruel  as  it  was  mighty,  is  approaching  dissolution,  through  a  mys- 
terious atrophy  which  all  the  skOl  of  European  diplomatists  can  neither 
remove  nor  arrest.  The  highway  of  the  kings  of  the  East  will  be 
prepared,  despite  the  policy  of  western  politicians. 

IF  we  look  at  Germany,  with  numerous  interests  and  complicated 
relations,  similar  anxiety  and  undefined  alarm  pervades  its  states 
and  kingdoms.  It  is  impossible  to  predicate  what  may  be  the  part 
assigned  to  Germanv  in  the  coming  bloody  drama ;  but  there  is  ground 
to  &lieve  that  it  will  have  its  place  to  fill  in  the  approaching  retri- 
butive conflict. 

If  we  turn  to  Bussia,  there  transition,  radical,  real,  and  permanent 
in  its  results,  is  in  progress.  The  emancipation  of  more  than  forty 
millions  of  serfs  is  an  event  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world  as  reg^urds  the  question  of  slavery.  That  such  an  event  should 
transpire  without  a  social  convulsion — such  as  that  which  is  deluging 
the  plains  of  America  with  blood— is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
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age,  indkating  how  saddenljr  rerolntioDB  of  flentmieiit  may  piodoce 
extensive  aodal  changee.  In  regard  to  sooh  sooiai  deliveniaeea,  we 
mngt  b6  oonsfcralned  to  exelainif  this  is  the  doing  of  tlie  Lord,  and 
wondrous  in  onr  eyee. 

If  we  tarn  to  FrancOi  there  is  present  peace,  the  extension  of  com- 
meroial  relations,  and  a  measure  d  tranqullHty  remarkable  lor  a  people 
so  Tolatile  and  impnlsiTe;  but  there  is  an  impenetrable  olond  encircling 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  preparation  of  the  impjements  of  war, 
whidi  is  a  standing  source  of  alarm  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  pohtical  solicitude  about  the  &te  of  the  pqiedom,  ac- 
companied by  an  atheistic  indiflerence  to  all  religion,  which  render 
the  policy  of  France  at  once  uncertain  and  dangerous.  That  polky 
-seems  one  of  the  channels  through  which  Britain  may  at  length  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  coming  conflict,  and  become  a  shuer  of 
the  plagues  involved  in  the  guilt  of  striking  hands  with  antiehrist 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  or  ecclesiastical  horison  of  Britain 
to  afford  the  hope  of  escape  from  the  coming  judgments  of  the  European 
nadous.  The  Bomewara  career  of  the  nation  can  only  be  accounted 
lor  by  the  seduction  of  the  unclean  spirits.  From  the  precincts  of  the 
throne  to  the  wards  of  the  poorhouse  and  the  hospital,  the  agency 
and  influence  of  Popery  are  incessantly  at  work.  The  Popish  ftction 
rules  the  House  of  Commons,  and  reaches  eflfoctively  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  chambers  of  the  Privy  GounciL  So  rapid  is  the  pro- 
gress, that  measures  which  could  only  be  carried  by  stealth  are  now 
boldly  propounded.     So  extensive  is  the  degeneracy  of  Protestant 

Srinciple  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  that  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
[aynooth  Endowment  Act  is  received  without  the  ordinaiy  decorum 
accorded  to  the  most  trifling  matters.  The  liberty  so  eamesUy  pleaded, 
in  connection  with  the  emandpation  and  endowment  acts,  assumes 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  when  a  lawful  and  laudable  attempt  is  made 
to  get  the  latter  repealed.  Instead  of  meeting  the  arguments  of  the 
mover  and  supporters  of  the  resolution  by  amiment,  they  are  met  by 
interruption  and  signs  of  impatience,  calcn&ted  to  excite  prejudice 
against  Iheir  proposal ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Lord  Advocate 
propounded  the  endowment  of  Puseyite  and  Popish  schods  in  Scotland 
without  a  single  interruption,  or  the  slightest  symptom  of  commotion 
in  the  House.  These  are  certainly  signs  of  the  times  worthy  of  being 
regarded — evidences  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  Popery. 

NcHT  is  it  merely  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mens  that  Popish  leanings  are  becoming  openly  apparent ;  the  whole 
community  seems  to  be  inoculated  with  the  virus  g^  Bome.  While 
the  policy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  pretty 
&ir  representation  of  the  general  community,  politically  considered, 
there  are  alarming  symptoms  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
churches  are  also  deeply  infected.  What  is  Puseyism  in  North  or 
South  Britain  but  Popery  under  another  title  ?  What  is  the  restoration 
of  Gk)thic  architecture,  pictorial  windows,  crosses,  choirs,  chants,  organs, 
liturgies,  special  postures,  and  sensation-services  for  the  living,  and 
flattering  orations  for  the  dead,  but  the  reintroduction  of  the  essential 
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elementB  of  Popery  ?  The  oorraption  of  oar  literature,  and  the  revival 
of  symbolic  pamting,  fall  within  the  same  category.  And  yet,  while 
Popery  is  thus  active  and  progressive,  the  distinctive  principles  of  Pro- 
testants are  being  fineely  surrendered.  In  ecclesiastical  mdoins — in 
educational  measures — ^in  everything  pertaining  to  the  Church,  to  the 
university,  to  the  school,  to  the  offices  of  State, — ^the  removal  of  teste 
is  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  those  who  aim  at  nothing 
less  than  the  subversion  of  all  Protestant  light  and  liberty. 

Though  it  is  fiishionable  to  malign  the  Reformers  as  intolerant  and 
bigoted,  because  they  abjured  and  rejected  Popery  root  and  branch, 
the  tame  seems  coming  when  their  fideuty  and  wisdom  will  be  rendered 
conroicnous.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  either  by  the  interpreters  of 
prophecy  or  the  students  of  Providence,  ihat,  as  a  land,  we  are  gdity 
before  God,  both  of  the  formal  rejection  of  our  oath  to  the  Most  High, 
and  of  the  blood  of  His  saints  and  martyrs.  It  is  this  that  renders 
our  position  perilous  in  the  extreme.  What  though  our  artillery  may 
be  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world— -though  our  war-ships 
may  excel  those  of  every  other  nation — ^though  our  soldiers  and  vo- 
lunteers may  be  enthusiastic  and  courageoua— though  our  defences 
may  seem  to  mock  the  approach  of  every  foe, — ^neither  wealth,  nor 
patriotism,  nor  military  prowess,  nor  intellectual  policy,  can  remove 
the  national  guilt  rapidly  accumulating,  nor  avert  the  stroke  of  the 
sword  of  Divine  judgment 

From  what  quarters  the  arrows  of  Divine  wrath  may  come  we 
cannot  predicate ;  but  we  mistake  much  the  reading  of  prophecy  in 
God's  book,  and  providence  in  the  historv  of  the  Church  under  both 
dispensations,  if  the  Popery  we  are  now  cnerishing  shall  not  become, 
like  ancient  Babylon,  the  staff  of  the  Lord's  indignation. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  the  rising  spirit  of  infidelity, 
as  illustrated  in  the  writers  of  the  ^'  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  the  im- 
pulse that  will  be  given  to  rationalism  and  scepticism  by  systems  of 
mere  secular  education,  we  feel  convinced  that  our  degeneracy  will  be 
nqpid  as  it  is  certain.  And  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  churches, 
and  the  prevalence  of  disregard  to  the  authority  of  Qcd  in  matters  of 
foith  and  practice,  we  see  nothing  adequate  to  counteract  these  cor- 
rupting influences.  When  we  tlunk  how  few  seem  disposed  to  stand 
in  the  breach,  or  to  bear  witness  for  the  truth  of  Gh)d,  we  tremble  for 
our  country,  for  the  church  of  our  fathers,  and  for  the  time-honoured 
and  blood-stained  banner  of  truth  and  freedom. 

Even  now  the  dark  cloud  is  gathering  in  our  once  bright  horizon. 
The  reflex  influence  of  slavery  is  felt  in  the  stagnation  of  our  trade 
and  commerce.  While  a  holy  Gk)d  is  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children — ^while  the  Moral  Governor  is  malang  the  long- 
cherished  institution  of  slavery  the  means  of  setting  State  against 
State  in  a  fratricidal  conflict, — ^the  fearful  consequences  are  being  felt 
throughout  Europe,  and  may  soon  kindle  a  conflagration  in  any  of 
the  suffering  nations.  Were  destitution  to  spread  throughout  all  the 
manufectming  communities,  as  it  has  already  done  in  some  localities, 
who  can  tell  what  questions  may  be  raised,  or  what  complications  of 
policy  may  ultimately  spring  out  of  national  distress,  or  what  churches 
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and  homesteadB  of  piety  may  be  blotted  out,  ere  this  traneition  period 
of  public  calamity  shall  pass  away? 

Henoe  it  becomes  the  people  of  God  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  times. 
It  becomes  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  keep  a  constant  look-out 
from  their  wateh-tower.  It  becomes  the  conrto  of  the  Church  to  con- 
sider the  aspects  of  Providence,  so  that,  having  knowledge  of  the  times, 
they  may  indicate  what  Israel  ought  to  do. 

Everything  connected  with  the  world,  with  the  nations  and  tribes 
of  the  human  family,  with  agriculture,  science,  art,  literature,  com- 
merce, politics,  mondity,  and  religion^  is  invested  with  interest  to  the 
servante  of  Christ  Seeing  that  its  prophetic  history  was  recorded  in 
the  sealed  book,  and  that  ite  actual  history  is  the  development  of 
Messiah's  government,  and  that  the  consummation  of  ite  history  will 
be  the  embodiment  of  the  plans  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  the  Church 
of  Gk)d,  and  especially  His  witnessing  Church,  have  an  interest  in  all 
that  is  passing  around  her  a  thousand-fold  deeper  than  earth's  poli- 
ticians, who  regard  events  only  in  reference  to  the  children  of  men. 

The  faithMness  of  Gbd  to  His  Church  and  people,  and  in  the  in- 
fliction of  threatened  punishment  upon  His  and  her  enemies,  invests 
national  history  with  unspeakable  importance.  Besides,  the  future  of 
the  Church— her  millennial  glory,  and  the  consummation  of  redemp- 
tion work, — are  bound  uji,  to  Sie  eye  of  Mth,  with  the  current  of  events. 
Hence,  in  the  way  of  judgments,  Gfod's  people  may  wait  for  Him;  and 
even  when  the  vuJs  of  Divine  wrath  are  being  poured  out  on  gaDty 
nations,  they  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  angel  of  the  waters  saying, 
''  Thou  art  righteous,  0  Lord,  who  art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be,  because 
thou  hast  judged  thus :  for  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  aainte  and 
prophets,  and  thou  bast  given  them  blood  to  drink;  for  they  are 
worthy."  But  while  they  are  thus  instructed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
templation of  God's  works,  they  are  also  to  be  on  their  guard  lest  they 
be  found  in  league  with  systems  doomed  to  destruction.  Henoe,  in 
prospect  of  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  they  are 
thus  counselled — ^'Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that 
watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  thej  see 
his  shame." 

Tour  Committee  cannot  close  this  Report  without  expressing  grati- 
tude to  Gkxi,  that,  as  a  section  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  are  still 
permitted  to  lift  a  judicial  testimony  for  the  whole  principles  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation.  Though  few  and  feeble,  it  is  no  small 
matter  to  be  able  to  afford  to  all  within  our  pale  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing judicially  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  that  we  are  permitted  to 
administer  the  ordinances  of  grace  pure  and  entire,  as  we  have  received 
them  from  our  reforming  and  covenanting  forefathers.  We  have 
reason  also  to  bless  God  that  we  are  not  tempted,  as  larger  bodies 
are,  with  the  entanglemento  of  .worldly  men  and  worldly  policy,  and 
especially  that  in  all  our  churches  we  are  able  to  worship  without  the 
fbar  of  hearing  false  doctrine,  or  of  being  asked  to  unite  in  acte  of 
will-worship,  by  which  the  enlightened  conscience  must  necessarily 
be  offended.  And  thougL  we  have  not  wealth  nor  numbers,  and 
though  we  may  seem  able  to  effect  but  little  in  the  defence  and  dif- 
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fiifdon  of  the  truth,  yet  onr  poBidon  is  one  of  honoui'  as  well  as  of 
difficulty.  Is  not  God  saying  now,  as  of  old,  '^  Them  that  honooi" 
me  I  w&l  honour,  but  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed." 
We  have  much  to  mourn  over,  and  be  humbled  for,  in  the  sight  of 
God.  We  have  reason  to  deplore  our  lack  of  zeal  and  decline  from 
first  love.  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  work  no  deliverance  by  us. 
We  may  leave  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  Qod  no  better,  or  even 
worse,  than  we  found  it;  but  we  know,  at  the  same  time,  the  promise 
of  Him  who  has  said,  ^'  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  crown  of  life."  Even  though  the  covenanted  cause  should 
become  much  lower  than  it  is,  through  the  backsliding  of  firiends  and 
the  opposition  of  foes,  it  is  a  cause  tibat  will  finally  triumph.  Gould 
we  only,  in  faith  and  fidelity,  keep  afloat  the  banner  of  the  Captain 
of  Salvation,  and  transmit  the  covenanted  cause  to  a  coming  genera- 
tion,  we  may  thus  discharge  our  generation  duty;  and  our  prayers, 
like  those  of  our  fathers,  which  have  been  long  before  the  throne,  will 
at  length  be  answered  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Babylon,  and  in  the 
universal  extension  and  establishment  of  the  kingfdom  of  Christ 
Neither  is  it  less  remarkable,  that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  nations 
of  Europe  are  diaking,  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  between  liberty 
and  despotism,  there  should  bredc  out  a  fratricidal  war  on  the  con« 
tinent  of  America — a  war  which,  whatever  may  be  its  aspects  or  varied 
^ases,  springs  out  of  the  development  of  the  anti-slavery  principle. 
Fearful,  mdeed,  are  the  present  consequences  of  that  war  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  nations  of  Europe;  but  there  are  rays  of 
light  amidst  the  general  darkness.  Already  the  Northern  States  have, 
throufi:h  their  representatives,  taken  the  side  of  emancipation.  The 
President  has  sounded  the  note  of  jubilee,  which  has  been  re-echoed 
by  the  Senate ;  and  even  now  we  are  called  to  rejoice  anew  at  the 
recent  treaty,  by  which  a  special  check  will  be  put  upon  the  slave 
trade,  while  confidence  in  the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  Government 
will  be  confirmed  and  strengthened.  What  though  the  cotton  may  be 
consigned  to  the  flames  lor  a  season  1  What  though  tradQ  at  home 
may  be  paralysed,  and  commerce  arrested  1  It  was  so  in  Egypt ;  the 
flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten  when  the  death-knell  of  slavery  was 
rung  out  by  the  destroying  angel.  May  not  the  world  expect  suffering 
and  trial,  when  the  birth-throes  of  liberty  are  shaking  the  American 
continent,  so  that  four  millions  of  our  fellowmen  may  be  set  free  I 
The  light  now  dawning  will  usher  in  the  day,  and  commerce  and  pros- 
perity will  resume  their  wonted  channels  under  the  benign  sway  of 
the  sceptre  of  peace,  and  the  enjoyment  of  universal  liberty. 

John  Blakely,  Convener. 
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AGED  AND  INFIRM  MINISTERS'  FUND 

>, 

April  30,  1861. 
To  Balance  of  last  Account, 

... 

t . « 

£168    2  10  1 

April  30,  1862. 

To  GollectioiiB — Aberdeen, 

... 

... 

...  £2    2 

0 

Arbroath, 

•  • 

... 

...    0  10 

0 

Anchinleck,    ... 

... 

... 

...    1    0 

0 

Ayr,    ...        ,.. 

.«. 

... 

...     2  14 

6 

Balmnllo, 

... 

... 

...    0  10 

0 

BireaT, 
Caiiake, 

... 

••• 

...     1     4 

6 

... 

•  • . 

...     2  10 

0 

Caatleton, 

... 

... 

...     2  10 

0 

Clola,  ...        ... 

... 

... 

...     0  10 

0 

Colmonell, 

... 

... 

...    8    0 

0 

Conpar-Angas, 

... 

.•• 

...     0  10 

0 

Dromore,        ... 

... 

... 

» 

Dnndee,          ... 

... 

... 

...     1     2 

6 

Edinbargh,     .•• 

• .  * 

... 

...     1   10 

0 

Glasgow, 

... 

... 

...    8    2 

4 

Kilmaraock,   ... 

>  * . 

... 

...    0    7 

0 

Kilwinning,    ... 

... 

... 

...    0  12 

6 

Kirhaldjr. 
Kirkintilloch, 

... 
« .  * 

... 
... 

...    0  10 
...    2    0 

0 
0 

Kirriemnir, 

... 

••• 

...    0  10 

0 

Midlem, 

... 

.•• 

...    8    0 

0 

Perth,             . . . 

.. . 

... 

...    1    8 

0 

Pollockshaws, 

•  . 

... 

...    1    0 

0 

Shottsbnm,    ... 

... 

.•• 

...    1    7 

0 

Stranraer, 

... 

... 

...    6    0 

0 

Thnrso, 

... 

... 

...    0  10 

0 

Toberdony,      ... 

... 

... 

...     1    0 

0 

41    0    4 
0  10    0 

To  Donation— Mrs  Hood,  Dundee, 

... 

... 

...        •*• 

To  Bank  Interest,             

... 
ccount. 

... 
... 

...        ... 

...         ...    x> 

8    2  11 

Amount  carried  to  new  A 

212  16    1 

STUDENTS'  FUND. 

April  30,  1861. 

Apri 

1  30,  1662. 

To  Balance  of  last  Account,  ...  £34 

7    B 

Payments  to  Stu- 

April 30, 1862. 

dents,  .... 

£7    0    0 

To  Donations— 

tt 

Balance  to 

new 

A.  B.,  per  J.  SteTen- 

Account, 

86    4    4 

son,  Esq., £0  12    0 

/ 

A    Friend,   oer   Rot. 
Thomas  Manson 0  10    0 

. 

/ 

/ 

Rat.  J.  Ritchie's  Bible 

/ 

Class, 10    0 

> 

/ 

''Friends    in    Midlem 

Congregation,**    per 

Rot.  W.  F.  Aitken,    6    6    0 

/ 

£8    7    0 

To  Bank  Interest 0  10    1 

/ 

8 

17     1 

/ 

£43 

4    4 

A 

£43    4    4 
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BBCENT  MBETlNaS  OF  THE  PBE8BYTEBIAN  CHURCH  COUBTS. 

THB  BBFOBMXD  PBEflBYTBBIAN  CHUBCIL 

On  Mondfty  evening,  the  6th  April,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Befbnned  Presbyterian  Synod  was  opened  in  the  Bev.  Willim  Sym* 
ington's  choich,  Qieat  Hamilton  Street,  Glasgow,  with  a  sermon  by 
the  Moderator,  the  Bev.  John  Ingles. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  lengthened  report  of  synodi- 
cal  proceedings.*  The  snbject  which  awakened  the  deepest  interest, 
both  within  tihe  conrt  and  among  the  general  community,  was  a  very 
elaborate  report  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting, 
1861 ,  to  consider  those  questions  arising  out  of  the  position  of  the  churdi 
in  reference  to  the  elective  franchise,  oath  of  allegiance,  &c.  We  have 
not  seen  the  committee's  report,  but  submit  ue  resolutions  moved 
thereanent 

Bev.  Mr  Kay,  Caitle-DooglM,  mored  the  following  renlotioos :— **  1.  That  the 
Befenned  Presbjteriaa  Church  hai  alwajB  held,  and  mm  no  T6Mon  to  ahandon,  its 
graafc  Miiptoiml  prindplao-- the  Headship  of  Chriit  ofer  natSoos^  and  the  dntj  of 
nations  aoooidingly  to  avow  their  allegianoe  to  Hun  m  leigmng  Mediator,  and 
oonititate  HIa  law  the  rale  of  national  pdioy,  and  to  chooM  m  their  mien  men 
pooMMing  the  requisite  Mtiptnral  qnaHficationa.  S.  Tliati  when  tried  bj  theM  prin- 
ciples,  the  British  Constitution,  however  great  its  esoeUenciM  m  a  ^jstem  of  dvil  rale, 
has,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Cboroh,  bMn  deemed  wanting,  more  especiany,  amongst 
other  reaaoos,  in  consequence  of  the  prerogative  of  supremacy  with  whioh  the 
Crown  is  mvested  over  the  Church.  8.  That  it  is  the  leoognised  duty  of  all  mem- 
ben  of  the  Church  to  reftain  from  any  acts  that  hom<dogate,  by  direct  and  ezprMS 
approval,  the  British  Constitution  m  a  whole,  m  well  m  to  aim,  by  all  proper  means, 
that  it  may  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  law  of  Christ.  4.  That,  on  such 
grounds,  it  has  been  hitherto  regarded  m  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  Be- 
fonned  Pmbyterian  principlM  to  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  exercise  the  elective 
frenchisB,  espedaDy  m  the  former  (required  to  be  taken  by  eveiy  member  of  Parliament 
before  he  ooold  take  his  seat)  wm  underrtood  to  imply  a  complete  homologation  of 
the  evils  of  the  British  Constitution.  6.  That  on  inquiry  it  has  been  found  that  this 
construotion  of  the  oath  is  questioned  and  denied  on  such  grounds  m  these'— first, 
that  the  oath,  on  the  foce  of  it,  and  in  the  terms  emplqjed,  doM  not  neoessarily  bear 
the  construction  put  upon  it,  m  pledgbg  the  person  to  any  objectionable  element  in 
the  Constitution ;  second,  mnltitudM  in  all  other  Christian  denominations  do  not 
take  it  in  any  such  seuM ;  third,  the  British  Oonstitntion  leavM  every  man  at  perfect 
liberty  to  propoM  and  advocate  any  change  in  itMlf  and  in  its  administration,  pro- 
rided  he  adopts  soch  a  courM  of  procedure  m  to  abstain  from  all  rebellious  violence ; 
lastly,  it  k  iocooesivaUe  thai  a  Christian  Legishitore  should  inrite  Dissenten  to  ac- 
cept (Ml  privilegM  on  the  condition  of  taking  an  oath  whioh  would  be  virtual  peijnxy 
— the  oempiomiM  and  abandonment,  in  their  civil  capacity,  of  prinoiplep  which  they 
conscientioosly  maintained  m  disMUten  from  the  EstabUshed  Choroh.  6.  That  in 
thsM  oircnmstancM,  baring  respect  to  this  diversity  of  opinion,  and  to  the  apostolic 
iiyonotion,  that  no  matten  of  donbCftil  disputation  should  be  made  a  ground  of  church- 
censure^  the  Synod,  while  they  abstain  from  any  judicial  sanction  of  the  opinions 
given  above,  recommend  the  memben  of  the  Church  to  abstain  from  the  um  of  the 
franchiM,  and  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  yet  feel  that  they  have  no  warrant 
from  the  Word  of  God  to  visit  members  taking  the  oath  in  this  Mnse,  or  eieraising 

*  The  foil  report  of  the  proceedmgs  hM  bMn  published  since  the  above  wm  written. 

4  I 
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the  ftiiditod,  with  the  faffidkm  of  aoctotiMtical  ptoattieeto  tfce 
Mid  ezpoIsioD  from  the  pnTilega  of  the  Church.  7.  That  the  preoodnig  reeolu- 
tiou  he  adopted  hj  the  l^ynod,  and  tnumnitted  ai  an  efeituge  finom  the  8apt«ni« 
Coart,  (or  the  oonaidemtion  ef  aeariona  and  pfeal^teriea,  and  in  thenaanluae  have 
the  Ibiioe  of  an  interim  act** 

The  BeT.  Thomas  Martin,  Stnthniglo,  moTed,  at  an  amendment — **  Inasmudi  as 
the  Bepoii  giten  in  hj  tiie  Committee  of  Inquiry  is  of  rery  oonsideimhle  length,  ex- 
tending, as  it  does,  to  44  printed  pages :  Inasmuch  as  it  contains  reoommendntions 
which,  if  adopted,  most  permanently  affect,  in  some  important  points,  the  positian 
and  prooedare  of  this  Charch,  hased  on  legal  opinions  that  would  require  to  be 
carefhlly  weighed,  and  these  opinions  the  raenit  of  a  nanatife  and  queries^  of  the  oor- 
Tsctness  of  which  it  becomes  CTeiy  one  to  satisfy  himself:  And  inasmoch  as  this  Re- 
port was  not  receiTed  by  the  members  of  this  Court  till  yesterday,  notwithstanding  tbe 
expectation  that  it  was  to  be  soppUed  three  weeks  preTioos  to  the  mee^g  of  Synod, 
80  that  it  baa  been  impossible  for  them  to  give  it  that  amoont  of  attention  whidi  tbe 
importance  of  the  matters  embraoed  in  it  demand, — it  is  moved  that  it  be  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  tnUe  tfll  next  meeting  of  Synod,  in  order  that  members  may  have  an 
epportnnity  of  matmely  weighing  it,  and  of  arriving  at  an  intelligent  deeiaion  re- 
apeeting  it :  As  alao^  that  while  the  law  of  the  Church  remains  michaoged,  it  be  not 
mspended,  bat  that  the  Chnroh  retnm  to  the  groond  of  the  third  resoktioay  adopted 
by  the  Synod  in  1866,  and  re-affirmed  in  1869.'* 

After  an  animated  and  lengthened  discnssion,  tbe  reeolntiona  were 
Ctfried  by  42  to  11.  The  Bey.  William  Anderson,  the  Bey.  P.  Gar- 
micbael,  and  Messrs  J.  Martin,  J.  Aird,  G.  finnter,  A.  Geekie,  and 
O.  Millar,  elders,  dissented  from  the  decision,  for  reasons  afterward 
to  be  giyen  in. 

^  A  measure  involving  such  an  extensive  change  in  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  me  Church,  nifas  "well  calculated  to  awaken  deep 
interest  in  the  supreme  court,  and  will,  doubtless,  awaken  mudi  local 
interest  wben  it  comes  to  be  discussed  in  the  subordinate  ooorts. 
But  it  was  high  time  that  the  question  should  be  raised,  and  judi- 
cially settled,  considering  the  existing  diversity  between  the  public 
Testimony  of  the  body  and  the  practice  of  church  membera. 

In  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  above  resolutions,  the  Befonned 
Presbyterian  Synod  has  come  to  occupy  much  the  same  ground  as 
was  taken  by  ihe  first  Seceders,  and  is  still  held  by  their  legitimate 
representatives.  But  we  regret  that  in  doing  so  tbe  principle  of  for- 
bearance should  be  the  basis  of  action  introduceid — a  principle  which  is  at 
present  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Beformation  churches.  If  the 
views  formerly  held  are  found  to  be  indefensible,  or,  at  best,  "  matter  of 
donbtfol  disputation,"  the  propriety  of  dropping  them  from  the  Testi- 
mony must  be  apparent,  and  then  an  act  of  forbearance  will  be  no  longer 
necessary.  But  as  the  resolutions  are  sent  down  to  the  subordinate 
courts  by  way  of  overture,  and  may  undergo  many  modifications  before 
they  are  finally  adopted,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  not  enter  upon  any 
formal  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  or  the  questions  raised. 
It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  tiie  Befonned  S3mod  ^ould  be  found 
steadfast  to  all  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Second  Beformation, 
and  witnesses  for  truth  in  a  declining  age. 

It  is  not  a  litUe  gratifying  to  Original  Seceders,  after  being  long 
eharged  with  inconsistency,  to  have  their  position  vindicated  by  the 
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Refoimed  Presbytdrian  Synod.  Had  the  viewB  now  propounded  by  onr 
reflpected  brethren  been  in  the  ascendant  when  our  oommitteea  db 
union  were  discuBsing  a  basis  for  healing  the  breach  between  the  two 
bodies,  these  negotiaticms  would  surely  have  had  a  different  issue. 

But  considering  the  rebound  likely  to  be  experienced  after  so  long 
a  period  of  over-tension,  there  is  great  need  of  special  care  lest  laxity 
in  other  matters  connected  with  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Cove- 
nanted Beformation  creep  in.  At  present  there  can  scarcely  be  too 
much  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  of  the  age. 
If  it  required  the  noble  daring  of  Scotland's  martyrs  and  confeieors  to 
meet  the  Erasdan  despotism  of  the  Stewart  dynasty,  nothing  less  is 
requisite  to  encounter  uie  liberalism  of  modem  times,  decked  out  in 
the  guise  of  Christian  charity.  Seldom  has  the  counsel  of  the  Apostle 
been  more  appropriate — '^  It  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you, 
and  exhort  you  that  ye  earnestly  contend  for  the  &ith  which  was  once 
delivered  unto  the  saints." 

UNflED   FBESBYTEBIAH   CHUBCH. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  P.  Synod  was  opened  on  the  5th  of 
May,  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  by  a  sermon  from  Isa.  lii.  1, 
by  the  Bev.  Dr  Bobson,  Glasgow.  The  whole  prooeedinss  of  the 
Court  were  characterized  by  ability,  energy,  and  brotherly  Kindness. 
The  increasing  liberality  of  those  connected  with  the  body,  and  their 
zeal  in  regard  to  missions  and  church-extension,  are  worthy  of  imita-' 
tion.  We  are  also  gratified  by  the  discussion  of  the  Divinity  Hall 
Beport,  and  the  earnestness  manifested  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
litmry  and  theological  education;  while,  at  the  same  time,  considering 
the  nupid  dissemination  of  false  doctrine,  we  would  have  desiderated 
something  in  the  way  of  securing  soundness  in  the  £uth,  as  weU  as  a 
higher  status  in  general  learning.  It  is  to  this  point  that  we  think 
the  attention  of  the  Church  should  be  especially  directed.  From  the 
recent  inundation  of  German  literature,  as  well  as  the  questions  raised 
by  an  erratic  class  of  English  writers,  the  students  of  the  present  day 
are  in  special  peril.  Nothing  but  comprehensive  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  Bible  truth,  and  absolute  submismon  to  Divine 
authority,  can  save  them  from  making  shipwreck  of  the  fiiith.  There 
is  no  small  danger  at  present  of  substituting  learning  for  religion  in 
our  Colleges  and  Halb,  just  as  religion  is  about  to  l^  separate  from 
the  general  education  of  our  schools.  In  the  education  of  immortal 
beings,  whether  for  the  highest  or  lowest  denartments  of  duty,  religion 
should  lie  at  the  basis,  permeate  the  intellectual  development,  and 
regulate  the  application,  of  all  human  learning. 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  of  having  a  representative  assembly,  we 
think  the  Synod  judged  wisely  in  continumg  the  present  system  of 
embracing  each  congregation  directly  in  the  composition  of  a  Synod. 
We  believe  the  Chureh  of  Scotland  has  suffered  much  injury  by  the 
appointment  of  non-resident  elders  to  represent  distant  rural  congre- 
gations in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Free  Chureh  is  in  some  dan- 
ger from  the  same  source.  Through  this  channel  the  power  is  placed^ 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  Edinburgh  elders,  and  others  of 
wealth  and  position,  whose  influence  frequently  turns  the  scale. 
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The  lengthend  and  vigoroiui  diBOiunon  upon  the  Educatioii  KII  is 
ttflefol,  as  diowing  the  practical  application  of  ihe  volnntaiy  princi^ 
in  manj  things  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Ghnreh,  We  coiifd  easily 
nnderstand  how  the  qnestion  might  be  raised  whether  the  State  is 
nnder  any  obligation  to  provide  for  or  aid  in  the  edncation  of  the 
ehfldren  of  those  who  are  perfectly  able  for  the  discharge  of  this  pri- 
mary duty ;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it  can  be  pled  that  the 
State  oQght  to  aid  in  the  general  edncation  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
yet  that  it  mnst  ignore  man's  moral  nature  in  doing  so.  Waiving  the 
dificnssion  of  the  question  as  to  who  ooght  to  provide  for  the  edncaitioo 
of  the  yoong,  we  aver  that,  whoever  the  par^  may  be,  the  education 
mnst  be  adapted  to  the  nature  and  primary  end  of  the  persons  edu- 
cated. The  system  of  education  that  excludes  the  Bible,  or,  what  is 
much  the  same,  makes  no  provision  for  its  place  in  the  school,  is 
stamped  with  the  brand  of  infidelity^  and  must  ultimately  reduoe  to 
chaos  the  nation  or  community  by  which  it  is  adopted.  If  it.  is  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  to  introdnoe  a  national 
system  of  education  commensurate  with  the  primary  obligstiona  both 
of  the  parents  and  of  the  Church,  then  let  those  on  whom  the  reapon- 
abilitv  rests  gird  themselves  for  the  task,  and  retain  in  their  own  hands 
the  education  of  their  during  and  baptised  youth,  in  aocordaDoe  with 
the  Word  of  Ood,  and  the  eternal  interests  cf  hunianity. 

It  is  worse  than  trifling  for  either  parents  or  chnroheB  to  higgle 
with  any  parliamenter  compromising  this  princq»le,  and  renonnoing  that 
obligation,  in  order  that  some  general  measure  may  be  patched  up  to 
(deaae  all  parties.  There  seem  but  two  Intimate  oouzses,— either 
to  educate  our  youth  at  our  own  expense,  and  according  to  the  oUi- 
gations  under  which  we  lie  by  our  religion  to  God  and  man,  or  wait 
until  the  nation  may  be  bo  far  renovated  as  to  grant  a  system  fully  in 
accordance  with  these  nrimary  obligations. 

We  cannot  see  the  slightest  gromid  upon  which  those  holding  vo- 
luntary principles  could  either  ask  or  accept  aid  for  secular  edncation 
distinct  from  religious.  Until  they  can  separate  the  moral  nature  of 
the  piqrils  from  the  mental,  or  supersede  their  responsibility  during  the 
hours  of  secular  education,  it  is  a  simple  absurdity  to  speak  of  legis- 
lation or  grants  in  aid  of  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  resolutions  adopted  are  the  following : — 

Dr  Johnston  then  msde  the  following  motion: — "That  the  Sjnod  re-ufSnn  the 
following  TOBoIotions  on  the  subject  of  national  edncation,  which  were  adopted  in 
1847,  and  hare  been  repeatedly  embodied  in  rabeeqnent  dedsions: — 1.  That  !t  is 
not  inoonaiatent  with  the  legitimate  fnneUons  of  dyil  government  to  proride  for  the 
■ecnlar  inetmction  of  the  anbject.  2.  That  it  is  not  within  the  prorince  of  ciYil 
govenment  to  provide  for  the  religioQS  tnstraction  of  the  subject,  and  thai  thia  de- 
partment of  the  education  of  the  yonng  belongs  exdosiTely  to  the  parents  and  the 
Church.  8.  That  a  system  of  national  instmction,  to  be  sound  and  efficient^  ahonld 
be  supported  more  or  less  by  local  asseasment,  and  placed  nnder  the  maoagement  of 
local  boards,  chosen  by  dvil  constitnendes,  according  to  some  nniferm,  libenl,  and 
non-sectarian  qualification."  Dr  Johnston  trusted,  that  while  there  might  be  one  or 
two  not  altogether  agreed  upon  these  resohitions,  there  would  not  be  any  very  deter- 
mined opposition  oflered,  sedng  that  there  was  little  hope  of  obtainhig  a  ohaa^  ia 
sentiments  which  have  been  so  frequently  affirmed  by  the  Synod.    He  further  moved : 
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—"4.  ThfitAbm  hftTbgbeeo  intvodnoediiitoFbiiiiuD^  entitled  <  a  Bill  to  make 
further  IVoTision  far  the  Edncation  of  the  People  in  Sootland/  the  8jnod  ahnll  e>- 
preM  approbation  of  the  abeenoe  of  any  religiona  test,  and  of  ai^  enaotment  regardbg 
loHgions  inetroction,  and  of  thoie  parts  of  the  bill  which  proride  for  the  eetabliih- 
ment  of  diitriot  and  bnigh  Bchools,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  prindplee  an- 
nounced in  the  foregoing  resolutions.  6.  That  the  Synod  shall  use  their  ntmosl 
endeaTonrs  to  obtain  the  remoTal  from  the  bill  of  those  provisions  which  relate  to 
the  rand  schools  and  to  the  continuance  of  Vnwj  Council  grants  to  E^scopalians 
and  Roman  CatbolicSi  and  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Commission.  6.  That 
the  continuance  under  this  bill  of  grants  to  denominational  schools  Is  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  and  that  all  pretext  for  it  might  easily  be  removed  by  enacting  a  proviso 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  managers  of  schools  to  adopt  any  regulation  refpudbg 
religious  instruction,  the  effoct  of  which  would  be  to  deprive  any  child  of  the  fUl 
bensAt  of  the  general  education  given  in  them.*' 

A  review  of  these  would  require  a  separate  paper ;  but  we  Biay 
niggeat  some  difficnltieB  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  these  resolntbos. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  we  submit  that  something  more  than  a  mmr 
tive  declaration  would  be  necessary  upon  which  to  base  a  legidatnre 
enactment  for  assessment,  such  as  is  contained  in  resolution  third. 
In  regard  to  the  second,  we  have  simply  to  observe,  that  it  separatee 
what  is  inseparable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  educated, 
and  the  final  end  o^  education  itself.  As  regards  the  third  resolutioni 
we  cannot  see,  on  voluntary  principles,  how  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  assess  t^e  inhabitants  of  any  locality  in  order  to  provide  secular 
education,  which  the  parents  are  as  really  bound  to  give  as  they  are 
that  which  is  religious.  Besides,  if  the  local  boards  are  to  be  dected 
without  any  regard  to  religion^  which  necessarily  springs  firom  the  secu- 
lar source  of  their  authority  for  action,  then  it  follows  tihat  they  cannot, 
any  more  than  the  State,  legislate  for  religion  in  the  school ;  hence 
neither  tiie  Church  nor  the  parents  can  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
entire  system, — ^in  other  words,  the  Bible  must  be  shut  out,  and  the 
education,  as  such,  be  divested  of  the  slightest  acknowle^sment  of 
God. 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  resolution,  which  approves  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Bill,  because  requiring  no  religious  test,  nor  religious 
teaching,  we  observe,  that  it  is  practically  more  than  a  negation  of 
religion,  as  it  furnishes  no  means  by  which  an  infidel  may  be  kept  out 
or  excluded ;  neither  is  there  any  principle  by  which  a  local  board, 
elected  according  to  legal  enactment,  could  entertain  the  religious 
element  either  in  the  choice  or  retention  of  a  teacher.  In  the  fifth 
reeolutton,  the  testimony  against  the  teaching  of  Popery  and  Puseyism 
at  the  public  expense  is  deprived  of  its  value,  because  the  same  testi* 
mony  would  be  lifted  against  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  the  same 
terms.  The  sixth  and  last  resolution  will  admit  of  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  legislative  provision,  if  the  absolute  exdusion  of  religiotts 
instruclion  is  secured.  If  the  State,  as  some  express  it,  have  nouing 
to  do  with  religion,  we  should  like  to  be  informed  upon  what  ground 
it  is  warranted  to  exclude  it  fipom  any  department  of  society,  or  the 
exercise  of  its  benign  influences  during  any  period  of  human  existence. 
These  and  a  thousand  other  objections  mi^t  be  suggested,  as  illus* 
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trative  of  the  diffioultieB  which  spring  oat  of  and  miilti{47  at  everj 
point  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  Mn  principle.  -Sow 
simple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  divinely  sanctioned  system,  idiich 
combines  the  family,  the  Church,  and  the  State,  each  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres,  dischai^ng  their  duty  to  the  rising  generation. 

The  only  other  matter  to  which  our  space  will  admit  of  caQing 
attention  is  the  report  on  Christian  Union.  The  first  section  of  that  re- 
port expresses  "  a  deep  sense  of  the  evils  of  division  among  Christian 
brethren,  who  are  agreed  in  essential  matters  of  fidth  and  worship." 
We  should  like  very  much  that  these  ^'essential  matters"  were 
definitely  ra>ecified.  Accustomed  to  consider  everything  divinely  re- 
vealed by  we  Spirit  of  Qod  as  essential,  and  having  never  met  with  any 
of  the  friends  of  union,  who  is  able  to  draw  the  line  between  essentialfl 
and  non-essentials,  we  cannot  construe  this  current  language  otherwise 
than  as  the  symbol  of  an  indeterminate  quantity,  which  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  according  to  the  will  of  the  person  by  wlxna  it 
is  applied.  To  speak  of  any  matter  of  £uih  as  non-essential,  while 
admitting  its  revelation,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  casting  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  and  setting  up  human  wisdom  as 
judge  of  what  revealed  doctrines  or  duties  ought  to  be  strictly  regarded. 
As  the  honesty  of  an  individual  may  be  affected  by  the  impropriation  of 
pence  as  really  as  of  pounds,  so  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Ckrist  may  be 
tested  by  the  maintenance  of  any  truth  that  may  be  assailed,  ox  tiie 
rejection  of  any  practice  which  is  without  warrant,  and  may  tend  to  the 
corruption  of  the  worship  of  God. 

But  the  third  section  of  the  Beport  gives  a  very  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  *^ essential  matters"  contained  in  tiie  first  ^^  That  this 
Synod  is  of  opinion  that  where  there  is  unanimity  on  all  vital  mattgra 
of  doctrine,  worship,  and  government,  the  cause  of  Christian  union 
would  be  greatly  promoted,  not  only  by  more  finquent  interoonrse  in 
leligious  services  among  brethren  of  different  denominations,  but,  in 
particular,  by  their  distinctly  recognizing,  as  a  ground  of  draomina- 
tional  union,  the  duty  of  mutual  forbearance  on  points  on  which  they 
diffsr,  and  which  in  practice  are  not  held  to  disqualify  for  the  privil^e 
of  Christian  communion  and  the  membership  of  the  Church." 

The  question  recurs — What  are  "vital  matters?"  And  to  what 
are  they  vital  ?  Is  it  replied,  "  To  the  salvation  of  individual  souls." 
Then  we  answer,  that  we  cannot  separate  between  the  salvation  of 
individuals  and  the  whole  plan  of  their  ealvaHon*  We  cannot  tell, 
and  we  are  not  warranted  to  speculate  upon  the  quantity  of  troth 
revealed,  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of 
redemption.  The  final  end  of  that  work  is  the  glory  of  Qod :  towards 
this  the  whole  work  tends,  and  in  order  to  this  the  whole  revelation 
of  mercy  has  been  granted.  We  do  not  say  that  every  truth  revealed 
can  enter  into  the  Church's  basis  of  union  as  a  term  of  fellowship;  but 
we  do  aver  that  the  church  cannot  be  true  to  her  Master  that  admitB 
any  principle  by  which  any  part  of  revealed  truth  may  be  held  in 
abeyance  or  rejected  for  the  sake  of  union.  The  admission  of  such  a 
principle  is  to  place  the  matter  of  unify  before  the  matter  of 
the  glory  of  numbers  before  the  glory  of  the  Church's  living  Head. 
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The  forbearance  claimed  is  ^^  forbearance  on  points  on  which  they 
di£kr."^  Pomts  of  doctrine,  where  directly  antagonistic  views  are 
maintained,  and  points  of  government,  where  the  whole  constittition 
and  yitalit;^  of  the  Church  are  concerned,  and  points  of  practice,  where 
the  Worship  of  God  is  oorrdpted  and  camalisecL  In  short,  ^e  whole 
matter  of  the  Church's  constitation,  profession,  and  administration, 
must  be  brooght  down  firom  the  higher  platform  of  Divine  authoritj 
to  the  ever-shifting  platfonn  of  human  opinion  and  expediency.  If 
the  points  of  difference  are  to  be  covered  by  a  general  act  of  forbear^ 
ance,  why  permit  the  blot  of  schism  to  remain  for  a  day  ?  why  not  alb 
once  attempt  the  amalgamation  of  all  sects  and  denominations  ?  If 
Erastians  are  admissible  to  church-communion,  then  let  Erastians  be 
embraced.  If  Prelatists  are  admissible,  by  all  means  give  them  a 
place.  If  Independents,  and  other  opponents  of  Presbytery,  are  ad- 
missible, then  let  them  all  l>e  invited  to  marshal  under  the  compre- 
hensive banner.  If  Baptists  are  admissible,  then  let  them  have  foil 
sccfpe  for  the  ventilation  of  their  special  sacramental  dogmas.  If 
Morisoniaiis  are  admissible,  then  let  their  sseal  have  full  play.  If 
Arminians  of  every  grade  and  type  are  admissible  to  the  fellowi^ip  of 
the  Church  on  free-communion  principles,  then  they  must  find  a  lead- 
ing place  in  this  omnium  gatherum.  But  will  such  an  association  be 
a  church  of  Christ  at  all  ?  Not  having  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  neither  having  unity  in  the  truth  as  its  cement,  nor 
parity  in  the  administration  of  its  ordinances,  can  it  be  regarded  as 
that  which  Christ  has  appointed,  or  that  which  the  word  of  <3od  re- 
quires ?  Where,  then,  is  its  vitality  ? — ^where  its  witnessing  charac^ 
ter  ?— where  its  love  for  the  truth  ? — where  its  regard  to  the  honour 
of  Christ?  If  such  a  church  is  the  church  of  uie  Bible,  then  the 
mar^rrs  died  as  fools— 4he  Covenanters  cast  away  their  hves  for  a 
misoonoeption— the  Seceders  renounced  their  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  a  ^'non-essential"  idea,  and  the  Free  Church 
has  made  all  her  sacrifices  of  position  and  emolument  for  mere  '^  cir- 
cumstantials" in  connection  with  non-intrusion  liberty. 

The  time  was,  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  when  the  various  princi- 
ples referred  to  were  deemed  vital  to  truth  and  to  liberty,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  result  when  these  are  ignored  by  the 
churches,  and  when,  by  a  general  act  of  forbearance,  the  opposite 
errors  and  encroachments  upon  the  Church  shall  become  positive 
toleration.  The  union  realized  will  be  a  rope  of  sand — aberrations 
in  doctrine  and  practice  will  be  everywhere— truth  nowhere.  The 
peace  will  not  be  that  of  vital  action,  but  of  death. 

THE  TWO   QENEBAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

As  both  Courts  meet  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  regard  to  business, 
present  the  same  general  aspects,  one  cannot  fail  to  mark  their  resem- 
blances and  points  of  difference.  Both  agree  in  claiming  to  be  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Both  keep  up  the  forms  common  to  that  church 
in  the  management  of  her  eccTeriastical  procedure — ^the  same  modes 
of  representation,  conducting  meetings,  and  general  business.  And 
yet  there  are  very  marked  differences,  which  must  strike  the  most 
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eaxmnj  raider  of  their  lespeotive  prooeedings,  as  reported  fortbe  pnb- 
lio.  Some  of  these  are  apecially  worth  j  A  notice^  as  incidental  dis- 
oofliiona  and  dedalona  indicate  the  general  tendenoieaof  paUiobodiea. 
In  refening  to  the  Oeneial  Aasembly  of  the  EatabUahed  Chovdi  of 
Scotland,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  na  is  the  title  by  wfaidi  d&e  ia 
designated  by  the  Moderator,  Dr  Bisset,  in  leferring  to  the  jneaeiioe 
of  t&B  Qaeen's  Commissioner. 

"  The  rapport  wbioh  Christian  princes  aooord  to  the  Chnrbh  of  Christ  we  aooonnt 
a  beoomtng  tribute  of  fealty  to  Him,  who,  as  Qod  among  the  nations,  is  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  and  the  fevoor  wbioh,  tbroogh  manj  generatioDa,  has 
been  Toochsafed  by  the  Soyereigns  of  the  Honse  of  Hanover,  and  particniarij  that 
which  is  given  by  the  most  aagnst  and  fllostrions  of  their  line,  to  this  ancient  branch 
oTlAe  J9b^  ApoHoUe  Reformed  Cfkmreh,  we  have  fonnd  an  important  help  to  oa 
in  fiirtbering  the  high  pnrposes  for  which  a  national  chnrch  is  oonstitoied.** 

The  title  here  aasnmed  is  something  new-Hit  least  in  ita  applica^ 
tion  to  the  Established  Ghnich  of  Sootland.  It  ia  aomewhat  more 
graphic  than  ^^Erastian"  or  *' Besidaaiy,"  aometimes  historically 
appliedby  those  thmst  out  of  the  national  institation;  but  if  it  baa  any 
hiatorical  meaning,  it  will  lead  many  to  inquire  how  terma  nsoally 
employed  by  Popery  should  be  foisted  into  the  Moderator's  speech. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  historical  terms  knows  that  the  Papacy  baa 
uniformly  employed  such  titles*  The  oath  universally  required  ftom 
ecclesiastios,  acoordiog  to  the  tenth  artide  of  the  creed  of  Pope  Pina 
IV.,  runs  thua— '^  I  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Boniaa 
Church  for  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  idl  Churehes."  As  the  use 
of  such  terms  has  been  expresave  of  ideas,  and  has  been  designed 
to  deceive  the  multitude,  we  do  not  like  to  see  any  of  them  introduced 
to  our  Presbyterian  vocabulary.  They  smack  too  much  of  the  Vatican 
to  have  any  place  among  the  cnurches  of  the  Befbrmation.  But  even  if 
anch  titles  were  admissible,  they  ought  to  be  consistent  To  apeak  of 
Achurchaa  ^^Holy"  and  ^'Apostol^"  and  at  the  same  time  to  append 
the  epithet  ^^  Reformed,"  is  a  contradiction  of  ideas.    We  would  aup- 

Cthat  by  ''Holy"  is  meant  pure,  and  bv  '' Aj^ostolic"  infolliUe; 
je  there  seems  no  room  for  the  idea  of  refonnation.  We  are  sorry 
to  add  that  there  seems  little  idea  of  reformation  in  all  tilie  subae- 
quent  proceedings.  The  title,  however,  accords  with  the  expreaaion 
of  the  Moderator's  gratitude  for  ecclesiastical  liberty  which  the 
Boyal  Commisnoner  did  not  take  upon  him  to  grant.  ''  We  Aank 
your  Oraee  for  the  aMunmce  of  entire  liberty  in  our  AnemhfyJ* 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  entire  liberty  of  tbe 
Chureh  was  her  heavenly  birthright,  conferred  by  her  living  Head, 
and  contended  for  by  her  noblest  sons,  even  to  the  death ;  but  now 
it  seems  that  liberty  is  to  be  traced  to  the  civil  power ;  and  hence  it 
is,  we  presume,  that  Lord  Belhaven  has  a  bill  pending,  having  for  its 
object  the  granting  of  liberty  to  the  Courts  of  the  Established  Chnrch 
of  Scotland  to  suspend  a  minister  during  the  time  that  a  libel  is  pend- 
ing againat  him,  and  also  the  liberty  to  compel  the  civil  subjects  of 
the  commonwealth  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  the  ecclesiastical  ooorta 
as  witnesses  in  any  case  where  probation  is  necessary.    Surely  the 
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Established  Gbaroh  of  Scodand  is  willing  to  bow  her  neck  to  the 
yoke  of  Enistian  bondage,  when  snch  language  can  be  uttered  from 
the  chair  by  the  man  whom  she  delights  to  hononr. 

The  discussion  of  the  Education  Bill  brought  out  chiefly  the  desire 
to  mamtain  universal  dominion  over  the  edacational  institutions  of 
the  country.  We  admit  that  many  of  the  arguments  against  the  Bill 
were  justly  fonnded  upon  its  destitution  of  any  security  for  the  reli- 
gious training"  of  the  young ;  but  the  love  of  power  was  equally  con- 
spicuous ;  and  the  slight  reference  made  to  the  separate  endowment 
of  Episcopalians  and  Papists,  through  means  of  the  Council  grants, 
was  snch  as  becomes  a  branch  of  the  **  Holy  Apostolic  Beiormed 
Church,''  rather  than  the  once  Reformed  and  Govjsnanted  Church  of 
Scotland. 

In  regard  to  liberality,  the  reports  of  the  Assembly  certainly  pre- 
sent a  contrast  to  those  of  the  other  Presbyterian  denominations. 
Considering  that  the  ordinances  of  grace  are  legally  provided  for,  one 
would  expect  that  contributions  for  the  schemes  of  the  Church  would 
be  proportionally  liberal ;  whereas  they  are  not  only  below  zero,  but 
annuaUy  falling.  According  to  the  financial  statement  read  by  Mr 
Colin  Grant,  W.S.,  the  Lay  Association  for  the  schemes  of  the  Church 
bad  raised  only  £1181,  8s.  6d.,  of  which  sum  £540,  12s.  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  subscribers,  leaving,  after  the  payment  of  expenses, 
J&540,  6s.,  to  be  divided  among  the  various  schemes.  It  also  stated^ 
that  from  200  churches  and  chapels  no  subscriptions  had  been  received 
for  any  of  the  schemes.  All  we  have  to  say  on  this  matter  is,  that 
such  a  rate  of  liberality  does  not  accord  with  the  liberality  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  neither  can  it  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  other  churches  who,  for  sake  of  liberty,  have 
renounced  the  prestige  and  emoluments  of  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  Home  Mission  Scheme  alone,  there  has  been  a  falling  off 
during  the  year  of  £750.  The  Report  of  the  Colonial  Mission  indi- 
cates the  same  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  expenditure  exceed- 
ing the  income ;  while  no  less  than  115  parishes  and  200  chapels  have 
sent  in  no  contributions.  Several  of  the  other  schemes  are  in  the 
same  languishing  condition,  without  the  slightest  hope  or  symptom 
of  improvement.  Whatever  evils  have  arisen  out  of  separation  from 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian liberality  among  non-established  churches  is  alike  a  blessing  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world. 

We  shall  not  notice  at  present  the  discussion  upon  proposed  regu- 
lations for  working  out  Lord  Aberdeen's  unworkable  Act,  or  upon 
Dr  Lee's  overture  for  its  repeal,  as  these  matters  deserve  a  separate 
article.  Neither  shall  we  refer  to  the  constitution  of  the  Bridge  of 
Allan  Chapel,  which  illustrates  the  dread  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
Assembly  of  granting  to  church -members  the  right  of  calling  their 
own  ministers ;  for  these  are  but  trifling  matters  compared  with 
the  unanimity  with  which  a  petition  was  passed  in  favour  of  Lord 
Belhaven's  Bill,  which  is  a  formal  and  explicit  admission  that  even 
the  power  of  action  in  spiritual  tilings  emanates  from  the  civil  power. 

4k 
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It  is  ntterly  vain  to  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  EstaUiahed  Chutch 
of  Scotlaua,  if  she  cannot  suspend  a  minister  from  the  dischaige  of 
his  official  fimotions  mitil  she  receives  authority  from  tbe  State.  It 
has  been  freqnentlj  said  that  she  is  now  the  creature  of  the  State ; 
and  at  last,  by  a  unanimous  petition  on  behalf  of  an  absolutely  Eraatian 
Bill,  she  openly  admits  the  fiict,  while  her  Moderator  thanks  the  High 
Commissioner  for  entire  liberty  in  the  conducting  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

But  the  progress  of  Erastianism  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  command  of  the  Queen  in  Gouncfl,  "  that  henceforth  every 
minister  and  preacher  in  Scotland  shall,  in  his  respective  church,  con- 
gregation, or  assembly,  pray,  in  express  words,  for  her  Most  Sacred 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the 
Royal  Family,"  has  been  aUowed  to  pass,  without  the  slightest  protest 
either  from  the  subordinate  courts  or  the  Assembly.  It  is  evident 
now  that  not  one  member  is  left  possessing  the  spirit  and  fidelity  of 
the  late  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  and  his  compeers,  otherwise  the  ques- 
tion would  have  been  raised,  and  the  protest  of  a  minority  at  least  have 
been  liffced  up,  as  in  1820,  when  a  similar  encroachment  was  made  on 
the  purity  and  freedom  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

But  this  silence  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  other  things  tending  to  assimilation  with 
Prelacy.  When  Popish  symbolic  are  finding  their  way  in  some 
quarters,  and  Popish  forms  of  worship  in  others,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  a  prayer  for  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  has  been  received, 
both  in  matter  And  farm,  direct  and  exclusively  from  the  Privy  Couacil. 
The  '*  Aids  to  Devotion,"  circulated  under  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly, 
will  pave  the  way  with  the  people  for  what  seems,  from  the  Moderator's 
closing  address,  to  be  the  ultimate  terminus  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  We  have  frequently  surmised  that  there  was  a  leaning 
in  some  influential  quarters  towards  amalgamation  with  Episcopacy ; 
but  we  did  not  expect  this  to  be  so  soon  rendered  trani^tareni.  Let 
those  who  are  sceptical  read  the  closing  speech  of  the  Moderator, 
which  we  append,  as  reported  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  June  6th  :^ 

''The  BeT.  Dr  Biaset,  in  bringing  the  bonneM  of  the  General  Aaaemblj  to  a  cloae, 
referred  to  the  Dieraption  in  1843.  'At  that  time,  now  nineteen  years  ago,  a  very 
nomerona  bodj  of  mioiateTB,  on  groonds  which  aeemed  to  them  Mtiafactorr, 
•eparated  from  the  chnrch  of  their  &therB,  and  took  with  them  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  moch-attached  flocks.  Since  that  great  defection  occurred, 
another  hai  been  in  progress  namericallj  mnch  smaller,  bat  which,  id  conjonctioo 
with  the  other,  has  prodnoed  many  organic  chaoges  in  the  condition  of  Scotland. 
Thedetoendants  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith 
and  to  the  principle  of  an  Established  Chnrch,  had,  with  few  exceptions,  folt  it 
hitherto  a  dnty  to  worship  along  with  their  own  people  ;  bat  when  so  great  a  diTisioQ 
among  these  took  place,  a  large  proportion  of  oar  aristocracy  Qn  many  eases  not 
without  a  great  inward  straggle)  felt  at  liberty  to  consalt  their  own  predilections 
and  join  the  Episcopal  Chnrch.  Educated  as  many  of  them  are  in  the  soothem 
end  of  the  island,  they  become,  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is  tender  and  most  sot- 
ceptible  of  strong  religious  impressions,  attached  to  the  Common  Prayer  and  more 
imposing  liturgical  worship  of  England ;  yet  bat  for  the  great  Bchism  that  had  oc* 
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cnrred,  there  is  mocli  reaaon  to  beliere  the/  would  not  h*Te  witliJrawn  from  the 
aervioee  of  the  National  Ghoroh,  their  preaenoe  at  whioh  waa  the  proximate  caoae 
of  80  many  adirantagea.*  The  Bey.  Doctor  then  deacanted  at  aome  length  on  the 
prevalent  deeire  for  changes  in  the  form  of  worahip.  '  We  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
aelTea,'  he  aaid,  '  that  religions  opinion  (or  if  70a  will,  taste,  sentiment,  or  feeling) 
is  in  a  stato  of  rapid  transition— transition  ultimately  traceable  perhaps  to  the  con- 
viction that  men  owe  to  the  Lord,  in  every  regard,  the  best  of  all  they  possess;  that 
a  large  proportion  of  car  people,  in  the  most  intollectnal  and  refined  congregations, 
sigh  for  at  least  a  practical  resumption  of  what  was  in  nse  for  a  hundred  years 
amongst  ns  after  the  reformed  faith  was  introdaced,  and  what,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  free  prayer,  long  operated  most  beneficially  in  several  of  the  Continental 
churches  framed  on  the  same  model  as  our  own.  To  frown  on  such  changes  is  to 
declare  to  our  countrymen  most  advanced  in  religions  sentiment  and  mnsioal  tasto, 
and  whose  devotionsl  feelings  are  married,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  more  refined  and 
soul-enrapturing  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  that  they  most  find  a  resting-plaoe  for 
their  spirits  beyond  the  pale  of  the  National  Chnroh.  Though  I  have  carefully 
abstained  from  mentioning  my  conviction  that  mooh  greater  elasticity  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  our  worship  would,  under  the  blessing  of  Him  who  is  the  Gbd  of 
unity,  not  of  sameness,  give  the  best  hope  of  reviving  and  Btrengthening  our  Churoh* 
yet  it  is  due  to  say  that  many  clei^gymen  and  membera  of  the  Chnroh  of  Scotland, 
not  the  hist  in  name,  aoquirements,  and  worth,  have  frequently  discussed  the  matter 
with  me,  and  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.*  *' 

This  extract  reqnires  no  comment.  The  langoage  and  spirit  are 
in  accordance  with  the  innovations  in  progress  in  various  quarters. 
It  will  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  advocates  of  liturgies,  organs, 
tmmpets,  and  postures,  and  seems  exactly  to  harmonize  with  the  new 
title,  "  Holy  Apostolic  Reformed  Church,"  invented  by  the  Moderator 
elect,  and  ventilated  in  his  opening  speech  before  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. Be  the  effect  what  it  may,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that 
such  a  perfect  reflector  of  modem  tendencies  should  have  been  found 
for  the  occasion.  We  scarcely  supposed  that  even  Moderatism  was 
so  ^'elastic;"  but  Dr  Bisset  seems  to  be  the  embodiment  and  repre- 
sentative of  '*  Young  Ritualism''  in  the  National  Church,  for  he  tells 
the  world  that  **many  clergymen  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  not  the  last  in  name,  M^uirements,  and  worth,  have  fre- 
quently discussed  the  matter  with  nim,  and  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.'' 

Let  all  who  regard  the  authority  of  God  in  matters  of  worehip  and 
government  take  notice  of  the  course  here  indicated.  It  is  evident 
that  the  train  is  laid  for  the  subversion  of  our  common  Presbyterian- 
ism.  The  leavening  process  is  begun,  and  policy  may  effect  what  the 
hand  of  Erastian  power  was  never  able  to  accompli^.  An  ominous 
silence  reigns  within  the  Church.  Not  a  voice  is  heard  in  defence  of 
truth  and  freedom.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  the  very  time  when 
Episcopacy  is  pairing  off  to  Puseyism  and  Infidelity,  there  should  be 
heard  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland  the 
sighings  of  the  Moderator,  and  his  distinguished  friends,  after  the 
effete  elements  and  emblems  of  a  once  abjured  Prelacy !  Taking 
these  things  in  connection  with  the  utter  absence  of  questions  of  prin- 
ciple, and  the  defence  of  truth  against  the  inroads  of  error  and  infi- 
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delity,  we  can  only  say,  Alas  I  for  the  prospects  of  the  National  Ghardi 
of  Scotland,  and  for  Scotland  itself,  i£  doomed  to  be  once  more  the 
battle-ground  between  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  Presbyterian  free- 
dom. 

THE   FREE   ASSEXBLT. 

Would  that  we  could  turn  to  a  review  of  its  proceedings  with  relief 
and  comfort;  but,  alas  I  both  the  opening  sermon  and  address  furnish 
grounds  of  mi£^ving.  The  same  spirit  of  latitudinarianism  which 
seems  to  carry  Dr  Bisset  and  his  Moderate  friends  across  the  Border, 
is  apparently  wafting  Dr  Guthrie  and  his  followers  beyond  the  line  of 
Bible  truth  and  duty  in  order  to  union.  We  do  not  speak  of  parties 
definitely  referred  to  as  about  to  be  wooed  and  won  to  the  boeom 
of  the  Free  Church,  but  of  the  principles  of  communion  enunciated, 
which  reach  alike  all  the  varied  sections  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
which,  if  practically  carried  out,  leave  no  room  for  the  sacrifices  or 
services  of  the  Free  Church,  nor  any  other,  in  a  separate  capacity. 

"  I  ooofoflBi**  says  Dr  Ghithrie,  "  thai  I  have  grown  more  catholic  with  jean, 
bnt  I  have  not  grown  less  Free  Charch  with  years.  And  I  think  that  oo  num  of 
right  spirit  can  look  at  what  other  churches  are  doing  for  the  canse  of  oar  oonunon 

Master wiihoat  aawnting  to  the  words  of  Bohert  Hall,  —'  It  ia  a 

lamentable  thing  to  see  the  Christian  Charch  riolently  agitated  and  divided  into 
tactions  hj  points  which  most  be  allowed,  in  whatever  way  they  are  decided,  not 
to  enter  into  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  When  will  the  time  come,*  he  adds, 
'  when  will  the  time  come* — and  what  man  in  this  Hoase  won*t  say  Amen !  to  the 
sentiment  ? — '  when  will  the  time  come  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  shall  join, 
heart  and  hand,  in  insisting  on  no  terms  of  oommanion  in  any  charch  bat  what  go 
to  oonstitate  a  real  Christian.*  (Applaase.)  These  are  the  sentiments  with  which 
'I  folly  sympathise.**' 

What  are  '*the  points  which  do  not  enter  into  the  eiBentials  of 
Christianity  ?  "  If  they  are  matters  of  human  opinion,  then  let  them 
all  be  renounced — ^they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  i^  as  we  have  reason  to  know  from  Robert  Hall's  views 
and  writings,  they  are  points  of  plainly  revealed  fiible  truth,  then  they 
are  essential  to  the  elements  of  Christianity.  Is  it  of  no  consequence 
whether  Presbytery,  as  divinely  appointed,  or  Independency  be  the 
government  of  Christ's  Church  ?  Is  it  of  no  consequence  whether 
Calvinism  or  Arminianism  be  embodied  in  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism be  restricted  to  adults,  and  limited  to  the  form  of  immersion,  or 
administered  to  the  memlters  of  the  visible  church  and  their  infants  ? 
Is  it  of  no  consequence  whether  we  hold  Erastian  or  Free  Church 
principles  ?  Is  it  non-essential  whether  we  hold  or  deny  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Headship  ?  If  so,  there  is  certainly  ground  for  lamentation  at 
the  divisions  of  the  Church,  and  even  that  there  was  ever  a  Free  Modera- 
tor's Chair  or  Assembly,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  feeling,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  so  much  temporal  comfort  to  ministers  and  people.  If  there 
are  to  be  no  terms  of  communion  but  such  as  go  to  constitute  a  real  Chris- 
tian, then  the  visible  church  is  a  misnomer,  and  all  divisions  regarding 
her  constitution,  and  the  privileges  of  her  members,  and  the  hononr  of 
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her  Head,  have  been  but  so  many  blunders  to  be  renounced  for  ever  and 
lamented.  Robert  Hall  bailed  to  see  the  distinction  between  fellowship 
with  the  inyisible  church  and  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the  visible 
church  in  divinely  appointed  ordinances.  The  Moderator  of  the  Free 
Assembly  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  fundamental  error,  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  quoted  the  language  of  this  eloquent,  but 
subtle,  divine.  The  question  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  What  are  the 
terms  of  communion  which  go  to  constitute  a  real  Christian  ?  for  of 
these,  in  their  application,  none  can  be  judge  but  God;  but,  What 
are  the  terms  which  indicate  a  scripturally  constituted  church,  in 
accordance  with  which  a  real  Christian  will  seek  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  disciples  ?  The  question  is  not.  What  is  essential  to  consti- 
tute a  Christian  ?  but.  What  is  essential  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the 
administration  of  His  word  and  ordinances  ?  And  here  all  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  revealed  we  are  bound  to  hold  fast  and  hold  forth 
under  a  solenm  sense  of  Divine  authority.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  appeals  to  the  authority  of  God's  word  in  reference  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
produced ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when  doctrines  and  principles,  as- 
serted on  the  same  ground,  are  now  to  be  dealt  with  as  mere  non- 
essentials. If  free  communion  is  to  be  the  principle  or  practice  of  the 
Free  Church,  the  Establishment  ministers  and  members  cannot  be 
excluded  from  its  operation;  hence  it  seems  arrant  folly  to  have  sepa- 
rated at  such  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  pecuniary  advantages,  if  fellow- 
ship with  those  constituting  it  is  still  to  be  maintained.  The  fact  is, 
that  free  communion  princijiles  deprive  the  Church  of  her  scriptural 
witnessing  character — ^practicaUy  blot  out  all  distinctions  between 
truth  and  error — and  bring  together  persons  holding  the  most  oppo- 
site views  of  doctrine.  Besides,  whUe  the  office-bearers  in  the  Church 
are  not  omniscient,  neither  constituted  judges  of  the  human  heart, 
free  communion  is  a  mere  fiction — ^we  had  almost  said  a  deceptive 
cover — ^for  latitudinarian  indifference.  Should  such  a  principle  be 
adopted  by  the  Free  Church,  she  will  disappoint  the  high  hopes  ex- 
cited at  the  disruption,  and  fail  in  the  noble  mission  assigned  her  when 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  Erastian  bondage.  Latitudinarian  practice 
and  witness-bearing  for  the  truth  are  utterly  incompatible.  She  must 
make  her  choice  between  them,  and  according  to  her  election  so  will 
be  her  fature  history. 

In  regard  to  funds,  the  Free  Church  is  holding  on  steadily.  The 
grand  total  raised  in  connection  with  all  the  schemes  is  £337,204,  4s. 
11^,  being  the  highest  rate  of  contribution  except  the  year  1858-9. 
Notwithstanding  the  increase,  the  equal  dividend  is  less  tiian  formerly, 
in  consequence,  we  presume,  of  an  increase  of  charges.  It  appears 
that  a  number  of  ministers  are  not  on  the  equal  dividend,  and  our 
quondam  brethren  of  the  Original  Secession  are  still  in  the  category 
of  a  "special  arrangement''  .We  observe,  however,  that  the  exter- 
minating process  is  in  operation,  which  in  due  time  will  render  "  a 
special  arrangement"  unnecessary.  The  congregation  of  Carnoustie 
has  been  snuflled  out,  despite  the  remonstrance  of  those  who  pled  so 
earnestly  for  its  prolonged  existence.     We  do  not  blame  the  Free 
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Assembly  in  regard  to  their  deoision.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
several  weak  charges  shall  be  kept  up  in  the  same  locality.  But  we 
are  reminded  of  the  prospects  held  out,  and  the  arguments  adduced 
for  union  with  the  Free  Church,  previous  to  the  disruption  of  our 
Synod.  The  prospect  was  that  of  admission  ^^upan  the  terms  of 
equaUty^*^  and  the  argument  was  the  opportunity  which  would  be 
i^orded  of  unfurling  the  covenanted  banner  on  the  broad  platform  of 
the  Free  Church.  Of  the  banner,  once  so  admired,  we  have  heard 
nothing  since,  either  locally  or  ecclesiastically;  and,  as  regards  pontion, 
the  ''  special  arrangement,"  accompanied  with  the  extinction  of  con- 
gregations as  they  become  vacant,  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the  recent 
union. 

Many  deeply  interesting  reports  were  given  in  in  counectioa  with 
missionary  operations  and  the  various  departments  of  ecclesiastical 
bosiness.  We  admire  the  mental  vigour  and  energy  displayed  by 
those  who  conduct  the  affidrs  of  the  Church.  Would  that  a  greater 
portion  of  it  were  spent  upon  questions  of  principle,  and  the  defence 
of  truth.  We  regret  to  see  the  entire  absence  of  anything  tending 
towards  the  revival  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Reformed  and 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  Considering  the  progress  of  Popery, 
Prelacy,  Erastianism,  Infidelity,  and  immoraHty,  we  would  expect  to 
see  something  in  the  way  of  a  distinct,  judicial,  and  practical  testimony 
against  these  evils,  whereas  there  is  the  enunciation  of  principles,  and 
the  encouragement  of  latitudinarian  courses,  which  will  tend  to  their 
advancement '  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  Church  was  re- 
quired to  speak  out,  the  present  is  such ;  and  woe  be  to  those  who  are 
silent  in  the  presence  of  the  enemies  of  truth  and  freedom. 

We  observe  a  reference  to  the  Covenanters  of  1662,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  the  event  of  their  separation  from  the  illegal 
Establishment,  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  liberty ;  but 
what  we  desiderate,  and  what  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  memory  of 
these  noble  martyrs  demand,  is  not  mere  plaudits  of  their  heroism, 
but  the  adoption  of  their  scriptural  principles.  It  is  vain  to  refer  to 
their  sacrifices,  or  to  praise  their  courage  and  fidelity,  if  the  principles 
for  which  they  surrendered  their  earthly  all,  and  life  itself^  are  not 
worth  holding  at  the  present  time.  If^  on  the  ground  of  mere  ex- 
pediency, these  principles  can  be  held  in  abeyance,  or  rejected  at 
pleasure,  the  four  hundred  ministers  who  left  all  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  freedom  were  fools — '^martyrs  by  mistake" — ^whose  names  might 
safely  be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  indeed  martyrs,  such  as  the  Bible  recognises,  and  such  as 
the  &ithful  followers  of  Christ  are  called  to  imitate,  it  becomes  the 
Free  Church  to  take  up  the  entire  ground  which  they  occupied,  and  to 
reject  every  latitudinarian  principle  which  would  go  to  render  their 
testimony  of  no  effect  If  the  pnnciples  which  they  held  were  worth 
dying  for,  surely  they  are  well  worth  Hving  for — well  worth  all  the 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made,  or  can  be  made,  in  their  defence. 
Nothing  like  hero-worship  can  meet  our  obligations  either  to  the  men 
or  the  principles  for  which  they  shed  their  blood.  The  adoption  of 
their  principles,  to  the  fiillest  extent  of  Bible  truth,  is  what  the  claims 
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of  Qodj  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  neoesdties  of  the  age 
require*  We  cannot  help  wondering  at  times  how  it  comes  that  those 
dead  two  hundred  years  are  so  admired,  when  the  living  repre- 
sentatives of  their  principles  in  modem  times  are  treated  with  reproach 
or  contempt  It  must  sorely  arise  from  the  principle  of  hero-worship, 
that  dead  Covenanters  are  praised  and  honoured,  and  their  deeds 
commemorated,  while  livmg  Covenanters — ^making  such  sacrifices  as 
the  times  require — ^are  deemed  unworthy  of  the  slightest  notice  or 
sympathy, — ^yea,  are  not  unfrequently  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical 
scorn  and  contempt.  We  suspect  that  were  the  Covenanters  of  1662 
to  occupy  the  place  in  the  Free  Assembly  of  some  of  the  deputations 
of  modem  times,  and  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  which  they 
embodied  in  their  testimony  of  the  martyr  era,  they  would  scarcely 
be  deemed  worthy  of  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  or  a  s{)ecial  address 
such  as  that  ordained  to  be  issued.  There  is  reason^ to  fear  that  such 
terms  as  "  illiberality,"  "  bigotry,"  "  narrow-mindedness,"  "  intoler- 
ance," &c*,  would  constitute  the  chief  compliments  with  which  they 
would  be  presented.  It  is  thus  that  men  deceive  themselves,  and 
deceive  their  generation,  by  garnishing  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
even  while  ready  to  place  ike  gravestone  anew  upon  the  principles 
for  which  they  suffered  and  truths  which  were  sealed  with  their  blood. 

We  designed  to  have  noticed  several  other  matters,  and  also  the 
Moderator's  closing  address,  but  our  space  is  already  exhausted.  We 
may  at  a  fiiture  time  refer  to  some  of  the  special  topics  introduced. 
Meanwhile,  in  taking  leave  of  the  two  Assemblies,  we  cannot  but 
express  the  conviction  that  both  Moderators  have  travelled  somewhat 
beyond  the  record,  in  avuling  themselves  of  their  position,  to  advocate 
their  personal  views  upon  questions  going  to  the  root  of  their  respective 
churches.  Perhaps  nothing  else  done  will  be  productive  of  so  much 
fruit  as  these  addinesses  by  the  respective  Moderators.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  others  do  not  copy  their  example  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
their  own  special  views  and  objects.  To  the  Moderator's  address 
there  can  be  no  reply ;  hence  the  power  wielded  is  such  as  cannot 
arise  out  of  any  other  discussion.  His  views  go  forth  to  the  world 
endorsed  by  the  dignity  of  his  position,  and,  being  fully  reported,  reach 
where  opposing  sentiments  can  never  come.  There  is  special  danger 
to  the  Church  in  the  course  now  inagurated.  Let  the  Mends  of  truth 
mark  the  course  of  policy  now  adopted,  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
pare for  the  events  foreshadowed. 

In  consequence  of  want  of  space,  we  have  been  constrained  to  leave 
out  of  our  review  the  meeting  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod,  and 
also  the  Jubilee  meetings  of  the  Congregational  body,  lately  held  in 
Edinburgh,  both  of  which  present  points  of  special  interest.  In  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  we  think  that,  amidst  much  that  was  generally 
interesting,  there  was  an  amount  of  self-gloriation,  neither  founded 
on  facte,  nor  beneficial  to  those  who  indulged  in  it,  or  by  whom  it  was 
applauded  We  could  point  to  special  cases,  such  as  the  reference  to 
Orkney,  where  the  statemente  made  are  utterly  at  variance  with  facts, 
well  known  to  any  student  of  local  ecclesiastical  history. 
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MEBTINa  OF  GLASGOW  PRBSBYTERY* 

The  Qlaagow  Preflbyteiy  of  United  Original  Seoedera  met  at  QlMgow  on  the  4tb 
March, — The  Bev.  Jamee  Smith,  PoUockshaws,  moderator. 

A  petition  to  Parliament,  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  "  Marriages  Affinity 
Bill,"  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  agreed  to  be  sent  to  Alexander  Donlop,  Esq., 
M.P.,  for  presentation. 

The  discussion  anent  the  recent  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  in  reference  to 
the  form  of  prayer  eigoined  upon  all  ministers  and  preachera  in  Scotland,  adjooraed 
at  last  meeting,  was  resumed,  and  the  following  resolutions  unanimously  adopted : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers,  preachers,  and  prirate  Christians,  to  "  pmy 
for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority,"  according  to  the  command  of  God  and  the 
current  practice  of  the  Beformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  as  enjoined 
in  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  met  at 
Westminster,  and  approved  of  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
A.D.  1645 — that  these  prayers  in  reference  to  the  ruling  Sovereign  and  the  Royal 
Family,  like  all  other  petitions,  ought  to  be  spontaneous,  and  adapted  to  their  special 
circumstances,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  may  direct ;  consequently,  this  Presbytery  Ibel 
constrained  to  regard  the  recent  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council — **  that  henoelbith 
every  minister  and  preacher  shall,  in  his  respective  church,  congregation,  or  assem- 
bly, pray  in  express  words  for  her  Most  Sacred  Majesty  Queen  Vxctoria,  Albert 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Family  "—as  unwarrantable,  in  respect 
to  the  authority  assumed,  in  dictating  a  form  of  prayer  in  expren  words,  and  the 
matter  of  prayer,  in  terms  expressive  of  the  Queen's  supremacy  in  spiritual  things 
— as  an  infringement  of  the  regal  prerogatives  of  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  the  only 
Ring  and  Head  of  the  Church — as  subversive  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  and,  indirectly,  of  all  other  churches  in  the  land,  in  matters 
of  worship — and  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  Act  of  Security  at  the  Union  of  (he 
two  kingdoms,  by  which  the  various  Acts  confirming  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  were  ratified  and  established,  *' to  con- 
tinue without  alteration  to  the  people  of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  generaliona ; " 
and  by  which  it  was  further  declared  "  that  this  Act  of  Security,  with  the  Establidi- 
ment  therein  contained,  shall  be  held  and  observed  in  all  time  coming  as  a  funda- 
mental and  essential  condition  of  any  treaty  or  nnion  to  be  concluded  betwixt  the 
two  kingdoms,  without  any  alteration  thereof,  in  any  sort,  for  ever.*' 

2.  That  although  this  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council  is  not  without  preoed^its 
in  the  reigns  of  former  British  Sovereigns,  and  thongh  it  may  be  esteemed  as  en- 
joined upon  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  B^tablished  Church  alone,  yet  the 
occasion  of  such  an  order  is  one  that  calls  upon  all  who  have  a  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Redeemer*8  Headship,  and  the  consequent  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church,  to  enter  their  solemn  protest  against  all  such  Erastian  assumptions  of 
authority  by  civil  rulers,  and  to  lift  their  judicial  public  testimony  in  defence  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  inalienable  privileges,  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  

Calt^ — ^lu  April  last,  the  Congregation  of  Arbroath  gave  a  unanimous  call  to 
Mr  Alexander  Ritchie,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  to  be  their  pastor.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Craig,  Kirriemuir,  presided  at  the  moderation. 

Call. — On  the  12th  June  last,  the  Congregation  of  Dromore,  Ireland,  gave  a 
harmonious  call  to  Mr  Alexander  Ritchie,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  to  be  their  pastor. 
The  Rev.  E.  Ritchie,  Toberdony,  presided  at  the  moderation. 

*  Incidentally  omitted  from  last  number. 
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THE  LIMITS  OP  LIBEBALITY. 

LiBBBAUTT,  like  liberty,  is  much  misandentood.  Both  have  their 
sphere  of  action  and  their  necessary  limits.  Without  these  both  issue 
in  licentiousness.  Liberality  may  be  defined  either  as  generosity  of 
disposition  In  regard  to  giving  away  what  we  possess,  or  a  generous 
disposition  towards  those  from  whom  we  differ  in  sentiment.  Liber- 
ality in  giving  away  what  we  possess  has  a  wide  scope;  but  the 
sphere  of  its  action  is  confined  to  lawful  objects,  otherwise  it  becomes 
prodigalilT.  And  so,  also,  is  its  action  in  reference  to  sentiments,  being 
bounded  by  a  regard  to  the  truth  of  Qod  and  tiie  interests  of  our 
fellow-men.  We  are  alike  responsible  to  God  fi)r  what  we  possess  of 
His  bounty,  and  for  what  we  know  of  His  truth,  or  enjoy  of  Mis  ordi- 
nances* We  cannot,  without  sin,  give  of  the  former  for  evil  objects, 
neither  can  we  barter  the  latter  wiuiout  guilt  for  any  supposed  con- 
venience or  advantage.  Besponsibility  to  God  must  ever  take  prece- 
dence of  regard  to  man.  Supreme  love  to  God  must  limit  and  regu- 
late Christian  oharity. 

The  liberality  of  modem  times  would  need  to  be  carefully  weighed 
in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  be 
not  found  utterly  wanting;'  Much  of  the  vaunted  liberality  of  the  age 
is  nothing  more  than  an  mcipient  scepticism — a  qpecies  of  free-thim- 
ing  and  free-acting,  that  ignores  at  once  Divine  authority  and  human 
reqponsibility.  By  midtitudes,  the  mantle  of  ''  Giristian  charity"  is 
thrown  over  the  secret  or  avowed  rebellion  of  the  human  heart  against 
Qod.    His  revealed  will  is  no  longer  the  sole  rule  of  action. 

True  liberality  stands  equally  distinguished  from  bigotry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  latitudinarian  indifference  on  the  other.  We  do  not 
refer  to  what  latitudinarians  call  bigotiy — ^for  in  their  phraseology  it 
is  comprehensive  of  all  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  GoA  and  the  purity  of 
Divine  ordinances, — ^but  to  that  contraction  of  mind  by  which  a  person 
blindly,  obstinately,  and  tenaciously  holds  by  certain  opinions  as  his 
own,  or  the  opinions  of  others,  without  regard  to  their  accordance  with 
truth  or  the  authority  of  God.  It  has  been  weU  defined  as  a  "  tena- 
cious adherence  to  a  system  adopted  without  investigation,  and  de- 
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fended  without  argnment,  acoompaoied  with  a  malignant,  iDtolNwit 
apiiit  towards  all  who  differ/'  It  has  nothing  in  oommon  with  loTe  to, 
or  fidelity  in,  defending  the  troth.  It  is  rather  a  species  of  prejadicef 
combined  with  a  degree  of  malignity.  Bigotry  is  not  oonfined  to  Uic 
few  who  may  resolve,  through  grace,  to  maintain  a  "  conscience  void 
of  offence  towaAls  Gkd  and  man,"  but  is  rather  the  characteristic  of 
the  midtitude,  who  are  guided  by  popular  opinion,  rather  than  ihe 
dictates  of  revelation.  The  Redeemer  of  men  was  the  victim  of  bi- 
gotry. When  Jesus  preached,  yea,  spake  as  never  man  spake.  Pre- 
judice exclaimed,  '*  Can  a  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  When 
He  owned  His  Sonship  before  His  prejudiced  judges,  Bigotry  cried, 
^'Away  with  Him,  away  with  Him,  crocify  Hun,  crocify  Him.''  It 
has  been  so  with  the  witnesses  for  troth  in  all  succeeding  ages.  Bi- 
gotry has  been  the  special  pleader  for  their  execution.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Paganism  was  nothing  more  than  a  blind  adherence  to  idolatry, 
developed  in  malignant  action  towards  those  bearing  testimimy  for 
divine  truth.  The  persecution  of  Popery  was  the  result  of  blind 
adherence  to  falsehood,  rendered  more  malignant  by  the  wilful  rejec- 
tion of  revelation.  Nor  is  the  bigotry  of  latitudinarianism  anydiing 
different  in  its  primary  elements,  though  gilded  by  a  spacious  liberality, 
The  same  bigotry  that  caused  tiie  bones  of  Wycliffe  to  be  disinterred 
and  burned,  inspired  the  muse  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  ruthlessly  tra- 
duced the  memory  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  Nor  is  it  otherwise 
in  our  own  day,  when  latitudinarian  bigotry  is  attemping  to  crush 
evervthing  in  the  shape  of  a  testimony  for  the  despised  trows  of  God. 
Tne  fsdr  name  of  liberality  is  made  the  cover  for  modem  sceptical 
indifference,  which  would  be  better  represented  in  its  operations  by 
the  term  bigotry.  How  few  of  those  who  boast  of  their  liberality  could 
give  a  scriptural  ground  for  their  opinions  or  reason  for  their  modes  of 
action.  In  order  to  escape  from  supposed  bigotry,  they  hold  in  abey- 
ance all  settied  convictions,  and  grasp,  with  blind  tenacity,  populansed 
opinions.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  their  crusade  against  supposed  bigotry, 
tney  become  the  persecutors  of  eveiything  like  a  settled  faith  or  fidelity 
to  tiie  truth  of  God.  As  if  from  a  fear  of  over- valuing  anv  truth,  ihej 
undervalue  all  troths,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  a  false  liberality,  p««laim 
the  absolute  indifference  of  all  opinions,  and  the  consequent  approval 
of  all  creeds,  sects,  and  practices.  To  this  source  may  be  traced  the 
modero  monster  of  a  sceptical  philosophy — ^'  the  innocenee  of  error^*' 
on  which  is  being  based  the  active  toleration  of  error  in  schemes  of 
modern  union.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  this  boasting  Pyrr- 
honism 

"  Will  knit  and  break  religiona;  blesa  the  aooaned ; 
Make  ihe  hoar  leproej  adored;  exalt  faereeiarohs; 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  nartyri,  prophets,  and  apoatles." 

This  is  the  leading  principle  of  modem  liberality.  This  is  the  idol 
of  popular  assemblies.  The  relations  between  troth  and  fi-eedom 
seem  to  be  forgotten.  The  essential  connection  between  light  and 
liberty  seems  utterly  ignored.    The  history  of  the  world  proves  that 
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aJl  oppression,  despotism,  and  perseeution,  have  sprung  from  fiilsehood 
-—all  coercion  of  conscience  from  bigotry— -all  dissemination  of  error 
in  the  Church  from  latitodinarian  indifference. 

Truth,  though  necessarily  exclusive  of  fiedsehood,  cannot  produce 
illibeiality.  It  must  refuse  all  compromise  with  error,  but  does  not 
consequently  lead  to  bigotry.  The  fact  is  that  truth  and  error  are  in 
the  moral  world  what  tiie  poison  and  the  antidote  are  in  the  physical 
world — antagonists,  only  antagonists,  and  that  continually.  Every 
attempt  to  combine  them  must  end  in  confusion.  Every  scheme  for 
the  union  of  the  churches  upon  this  basis  must  ensure  present  corrup- 
tion and  ultimate  dissohition. 

But  while  we  cannot  legitimately  tolerate  error,  we  may  and  ought 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  liberality  towards  those  by  whom  it 
may  be  held.  We  must  be  ready  to  make  due  allowance  for  their 
circumstances,  and  deal  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charitj. 
The  divine  law  of  love  is,  "  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us 
do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  frdth."  This  injunction  does  not  require  either  that  we  should 
tolerate  actively  the  ialae  doctrines  which  they  may  hold,  or  en- 
courage ibem  in  their,  maintenance,  as  if  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  error  was  of  no  consequence.  We  may  refrain  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  evil  motives  to  others,  and  yet  keep  a  conscience  of  our  own. 
In  mere  matters  of  personal  interest,  or  of  human  opinion,  we  may 
become  all  things  to  all  men;  but  in  matters  of  faith — in  that  Teligion 
which  the  Bible  reveals — ^whero  there  is  but  one  standard,  one  right 
interpretation  of  its  doctrines,— our  liberality  of  sentiment  is  limited  by 
the  Word.  We  are  not  warranted  to  cast  away  in  liberality  what 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  has  revealed;  neither  are  we  to  substitute  any  species 
of  will-worship  for  that  which  God  requires.  So  far  as  man  is  per- 
mitted to  spetJc  for  God  in  matters  of  doctrine,  or  act  for  God  in  the 
matters  of  worship,  he  is  excluded  from  all  exercise  of  discretion.  He 
is  neither  the  judge  of  what  might  be,  nor  the  legislator  of  what 
ought  to  be,  but  the  inquirer  as  to  what  God  has  revealed,  and  the 
administrator  of  what  God  has  commanded.  He  cannot,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, nor  upon  any  ground  of  expediency,  alter,  compromise, 
lower,  depreciate,  or  confound  the  truth.  Of  that  abstract,  undefined, 
indefinite,  ever-changing  Christianity  the  Bible  has  no  knowledge 
except  in  the  way  of  condemnation.  While  enjoining  unity,  and 
showing  how  it  may  be  attained  through  ^'  speaking  the  truth  in  love," 
the  Spirit  adds,  "  Be  no  moro  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning 
craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."  We  hesitate  not  to 
aver  that  much  of  our  modem  liberality — a  liberalitv  that  deals  with 
divine  truth  as  men  would  not  venture  to  do  with  their  own  or  their 
neighbour's  goods,  is  little  else  than  a  thinly-veiled  deism — a  species 
of  religious  philosophy  which  would  substitute  sentimentalism  for  pre- 
sc4bed  woiBhip,  and  self-constituted  zeal  for  submission  to  Divine 
authority. 

We  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  our  obligations  to  seek  the  unity  of 
the  Chureh.     For  this  Chrii^t  prayed,  and  for  this  the  Spirit  has  pro- 
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videdy  and  towards  this  the  eflbrta  of  ever^  goraine  CfaristiMi  onglit 
to  be  directed.  But  the  preservation  of  mnon,  however  important,  is 
not  our  fint  nor  oolj  dnty.  We  are  required  to  be  *'  fint  pure,"  then 
peace  will  follow  as  a  oonseqtieDce.  The  Ghmch  of  Chnst  waa  not 
oonstitated  to  embrace  troth  and  error,  bat  to  overthrow  and  extirpate 
the  latter.  If  all  differences  of  fsith  or  opinion  are  immaterial,  by 
what  standard  shall  Christianity  be  proved  to  difibr  from  a  philoeoplii- 
cal  deism?  There  is  no  longer  any  mk  of  £uih  and  practice.  Both 
neg^atively  and  positively,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  subverted,  and 
all  idea  of  ^'  contending  for  Uie  hiih  once  ddivered  to  the  saint^"  or 
of  martyrdom  for  the  truth,  is  utterly  superseded.  Without  a  fixed, 
permanent,  supreme  standard  of  appeal,  not  merely  ensdi^,  bat 
reoogniaed  and  submitted  to^  Christendom  becomes  a  troubled  sea  of 
strife,  and  the  Church  herself  a  vast  shipwreck  of  mangkd  truths 
and  disjointed  ordinances.  ^'  Atheism,"  said  Leibnits,  *^  will  be  the 
last  of  heresies,  and,  in  effect,  mdifffereneey  which  marches  in  its  train, 
is  not  a  doctrine,  fer  genuine  Indifferents  deny  nothing,  affirm  no- 
thing; it  is  not  even  a  doubt,  for  doubt  being  suq>ense  between  con- 
trary probabilities,  supposes  a  previous  examination;  it  is  a  systematic 
ignorance,  a  voluntary  sleep  of  the  souL  •  .  .  Such  is  the  hideous 
and  sterile  monster  which  they  call  indifference.  All  philow^bic 
theories,  all  doctrines  of  impiety,  have  melted  and  disappeued  in  this 
devouring  system.  From  tins  fatal  system,  become  abnoii  umvmai^ 
has  resulted,  under  the  name  of  tolerance,  a  new  sort  of  temptation.'* 

To  compromise  truth,  or  to  leave  it  in  abeyance,  in  order  to  union, 
is  not  liberality,  but  ilUberaUijf--ia  Uie  refosal  to  give  God  his  own, 
under  pretence  of  loving  the  children  of  men.  We  may  compromiae 
in  our  own  things — ^that  is  charity;  but  to  compromise  the  truth  of 
God  is  robbery.  To  claim  the  honour  of  liberality,  in  compromising 
truth  and  principle,  is  simply  to  make  capital  to  human  pride  out  of 
the  life-trust  held  by  us  as  stewards  under  tibe  God  of  truth  and  love^ 
It  is  to  play  fest  ana  loose  with  the  eternal  verities  of  revealed  religion. 

This  unlimited  liberality  in  matters  of  religion  is  nothing  else  than 
systematic  dishonesty — somewhat  like  those  commercial  practioea 
which  afford  the  opportunity  of  wasting  the  means  of  others,  and 
that  issue  in  bankruptcy.  The  liberality  of  many,  on  whose  Ims  is 
heard  the  cry  of  gospel  charity,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  making 
free  with  what  belongs  to  God,  while  liberality  in  their  own  things 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel  is  utterly  unknown.  Such  men  are 
doubly  didionestp— dishonest  in  bartering  God's  truth,  and  also  in 
defrauding  God's  cause  of  its  due.  But  we  have  still  another  charge 
against  this  species  of  liberality-HSUch  men  are  dishonest  in  withhoM- 
ing  Christian  charity  finom  those  who  can  neither  barter  truth  nor  a 
good  conscience.  Next  to  absolute  sceptics,  ^re  is  no  class  of  indi- 
viduals so  intolerant  as  those  whose  religious  opinions  are  guided  by 
human  expediency.  The  most  virulent  of  all  fanaticism  is  the  bigotry 
of  unbelief.  The  man  who  appeals  to  the  BiUe  can  exerdae  charity 
towards  another  who  acknowledges  the  same  standard,  consideriiig 
the  mystery  and  sublimity  of  that  revelation  which  is  divine;  but  the 
man  who  looks  no  higher  than  public  opinion  has  never  reached  the 
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motive  or  source  of  Gbristian  liberality.  Perhaps^  of  all  bigots,  tbe 
world  bas  never  fiimisbed  a  more  perfect  specimen  tban  that  wbicb 
18  now  exbibited  in  modem  liberahty.  As  far  as  principles  of  action 
are  concerned,  latitadinarianism  is  necessarily  intolerant,  while  scrip- 
tural belief  involves  a  divinely-limited  toleration.  Ood  himself  is 
intolerant  of  error,  but  tolerant  of  persons  involved  tiierein.  '*  Every 
plant,"  says  Christ,  ''  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  up."  The  want  of  discrimination  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  age;  but  this  want  comes  from  neglect  to  study  the  Divine  will, 
and  reluctance  in  submitting  to  Divine  authority.  It  is  easy  to  nick- 
name fidelity  with  the  title  of  bigotry,  and  then  attempt  to  crush  and 
extinguish  tiie  testimony  for  truth  by  persecuting  those  by  whom  it 
is  steadfastiy  maintained.  It  is  easy  to  assume  the  garb  of  liberality 
while  the  plaudits  of  the  admiring  multitude  req[K>nd  to  the  eloquence 
of  inflated  charity.  But  what  is  tiiis,  after  all,  but  the  deistical  worship 
of  the  goddess  of  reason — ^the  old  heathen  cry,  under  a  Christian 
aspect,  voxpopuU  eat  vox  Dei  (the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God).  But  the  language  of  Muton  is  still  applicable,  when  he  say»— 
^^  Cruel,  then,  must  that  indijirenee  be  ti^t  shall  violate  the  strict 
necessi^  of  conscience;  merciless  and  inhuman  that  finee  choice  and 
liberty  that  shall  break  asunder  ihe  bands  of  religion."  Nor  are  the 
characteristic  lines  of  Wragg  less  e^ressive  when  he  appeals  to  ex- 
perience,— 

"  Judge  by  the  fraits  it  bean,  the  ststely  tree, 

Not  bj  ita  aeeming  libenlity, 

A  thing  meet  noble,  if  *t]B  not  abiiMcl, 

Maj  yet  be  oyentntned;  thoiy  now  no  mofe, 

Sooned  and  acoonnted  aa  a  general  foe. 

Forth  from  the  ambnah  where  be  \mj  concealed, 

Stalked  Infidelity  abroad,  anahamed; 

With  wily  arte  deceived  the  nationa  long, 

Like  aome  bnge  mountain-torrent,  in  ita  courae, 

¥^dening  and  OTerinming,  led  men  on, 

Unto  the  laat  tremendoaa  battle-field. 

Of  the  Lord  Gfod  Abnighty.** 

Let  it  be  distinctiy  understood  that  genuine  liberality  is  not  indif- 
ference to  the  distinctions  between  truth  and  error.  It  is  not  lati- 
tudinarianism,  which  levels  the  landmarks  between  what  God  has 
revealed  and  what  man  adopts  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  not  blind 
charity,  which  cannot  discern  the  golden  ore  of  grace  from  the  worthless 
dross  of  human  speculation.  It  is  not  liberalism,  which  casts  away 
profusely  what  is  not  its  own,  but  Gk)d's.  It  is  an  enlightened 
and  enlarged  conception  of  Qod's  claims  and  man's  rights,  of  Divine 
authority,  and  of  human  interests,  of  the  rule  and  reason  of  all  right 
faith  and  practice — ^love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

"  Each  table  of  the  Law  mnat  bare  ita  place, 
Then  truth  and  peace  ahall  intertwine  with  grace.'* 
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^'  By  their  fimits  ye  shall  know  them/'  is  a  text  applicable  to  prin- 
ciples and  practices  as  well  as  to  persons.  ''  Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?"  Prickles  and  leaves  are  their  native 
prodnctions.  And  such  is  the  frnit  borne  by  the  tree  of  Patronage  in 
the  Ghnrch  of  Scotland.  Designed  for  a  door  of  easy  access  to  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  the  Church,  it  becomes  at  times  a  hedge 
around  special  portions  of  the  vineyard,  in  breaking  through  which 
the  character  of  the  presentee  is  not  a  little  perforated,  whOe  the 
hands  of  the  presbjrterial  guardians  are  also  not  unfrequently  lacerated. 
The  mystery  is,  that,  with  all  the  bitter  fruits  of  patronage  before  the 
Church,  there  should  still  be  found,  not  only  a  majority  in  her  courts 
apparently  satisfied  with  this  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  but  even  a  com- 
plaining  minority,  not  one  of  whom  seems  able  or  willing  to  understand 
that  it  is  patronage  iUelfy  and  not  the  laws  by  which  it  is  adminstered, 
that  is  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  troubles  to  which  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  is  heir  in  the  matter  of  ministerial  settlements. 

Of  this  the  late  meeting  of  Assembly  affords  a  notable  example. 
Writhing  under  the  painful  operation  of  having  a  minister's  sermons, 
prayers,  temper,  opinions,  &G,y  pricked  by  obstinate  objectors,  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  presented  two  overtures  to  the  Assembly— one 
for  a  repeal  of  LotcL  Aberdeen's  Act,  and  the  other  for  such  regulations 
as  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  Presbytery 
of  Dunblane,  still  smarting  under  the  thorny  process  of  grape-gathering, 
also  presented  an  overture  fo^  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Benefices 
Act,  and  on  behalf  of  some  measure ''  whereby  the  rights  and  privOeges 
of  all  parties  may  be  more  clearly  defined  and  secured." 

In  support  of  the  overture  for  a  repeal  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  Dr 
R.  Lee  appeared  as  the  leading  speaker.  He  certainly  made  out  a  clear 
case  against  the  Scottish  Benefices  Act;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  die  force  of  his  arguments  bears  equally  upon  patronage  itself^ 
and  against  everything  in  the  shape  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law,  by 
which  the  privileges  of  both  ministers  and  members  are  subverted  in 
the  matter  of  setQements.  The  following  is  the  just  estimate  of  the 
effects  of  patronage  drawn  by  Dr  Lee.  "  It  was  a  melancholy  thing," 
he  said,  "to  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
remember  that  almost  all  the  schisms  and  divisions,  with  one  exception, 
had  arisen,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  exercise  of  lay  patron." 

Having  in  view  the  working  out  of  patronage  under  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,  he  showed  that  the  Act  itself  was  differently  understood  by  different 

garties,— in  fact,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  itself^  and  on  this  ground 
e  explained  the  disputed  settlements  which  had  taken  place  under  it. 
Coming  down  to  present  times,  he  showed  the  working  of  the  Act  in 
South  Leith,  and  the  waste  of  time  to  the  members  of  Presbytery. 

"  The  Soath  Leith  ease  occupied  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  24  dayfi,  or  149 
hours.  Now,  makiDg  the  length  of  each  sederunt  5  hours,  they  had  88  days,  at  5 
hours  a-day.  Adding  one-fourth  more  for  traTelling,  they  had  85  days.  The  Prea> 
bytery  being  composed  of  the  tacred  number  72,  ihey  must  mulUp^  the  72  men 
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by  35  days  to  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  one  man*s  life  oonanmed  in  roob  a  case. 
AUowing  a  man  to  have  worked  300  days  in  a  year,  he  would  have  wasted  oloeo 

upon  8  years  ofhis  life  in  the  South  Leith  oaee  alone If  the  Bill  had 

no  other  objeotions  it  had  this,  that  it  was  ruinous  in  expense.    Many  of  the  cases 

before  them  had,  he  believed,  cost  the  parties  nearly  £1000.    • By 

m  oaloolation  made  by  a  oo-presbyter,  it  had  been  made  out  that  there  had  been 
expended  under  Lord  Aberdeen*s  Act,  sinoe  1845,  between  £15,000  and  £20,000  in 
litigation.'* 

He  showed,  moreover,  how  this  Act  afiforded  the  opportanity  for 
objectors  to  traduce  the  character  of  a  minister  at  his  entrance  to 
public  office,  or  even  after  he  had  been  many  yean  useful  in  the 
Church.  These  and  many  other  grounds  of  objection  were  taken  to 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  and  even  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  ibrmed 
by  the  Free  Church  party  at  the  Disruption  admitted,  and  yet  Dr  Lee 
seems  blind  to  the  ficu^t  that  injuries  a  thousandfold  deeper,  and  losses 
which  arithmetic  cannot  calculate,  have  been  inflicted  by  patronage 
under  every  form  in  which  it  has  been  administered. 

What  is  the  loss  of  even  thirty-five  days  of  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  in  a  matter  out  of  which  that  life  has 
originated,  compared  with  the  dishonour  done  to  Christ,  the  King  and 
Head  of  the  Church,  by  bartering  the  privileges  of  His  ministers  and 
people,  or  the  loss  sustained  by  &ose  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Established  Church  for  truth  and  conscience.  We  presume  that  the 
religious  world — ^that  even  Edinburgh  has  scarcely  missed  the  thirty- 
five  days  devoted  to  the  case  of  South  Leith.  But  when  will  the 
effects  of  such  cases,  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  the  schisms  of  the 
Church,  upon  the  world,  be  obliterated  ?  What  is  the  loss  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  pounds  to  an  intruding  minister,  or  a  few  thousands  to 
objecting  congregations,  compared  with  the  sacrifices  made  beyond  her 
pale,  and  the  sacrifice  of  moral  worth  made  by  the  Church  herself 
for  the  retention  of  patronage  ?  The  moral  hirtory  of  patronage  in 
all  its  effects  will  never  be  known  until  it  overthrows  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  until,  as  a  penitent,  she  extiipates  this  bitter  root  of  strife 
and  contention.  It  is  sad  that  even  Dr  Lee  seems  afiraid  to  look  the 
abolition  of  patronage  in  the  £m».  He  ventures  no  opinion  on  the 
abstract  question.  He  '^  considers  patronage  as  the  least  of  two  evils." 
We  presume  the  greater  is  popular  election,  according  to  the  law  of 
Christ's  house.  We  admit  that  for  worldly  men — ^that  for  men  ready 
to  intrude  themselves  upon  a  reluctant  or  objecting  congregation,  for 
sake  of  a  stipend,  it  is  the  least  of  two  evils — ^viz.,  minuian  or  exclusion; 
but  to  suppose  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the  necessity  of  choosing 
one  of  two  evils,  in  the  formation  of  the  ministerial  relationship,  is  a 
reflection  upon  her  government,  and  a  dishonour  to  her  infinitely  wise 
and  beneficent  Lawgiver. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  Dr  Lee  and  his  supporters,  even  when 
galled  by  the  unsteady  and  imcertain  working  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  rela- 
tionship to  a  congregation,  or  of  the  scriptural  principles  embodied  in 
the  free  choice,  call,  acceptance,  ordination,  and  legitimate  support  of 
the  gospel  minister.     In  all  the  pleadings  for  a  repeal  of  the  Scottish 
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Benefioee  Act,  theie  b  not  one  reference  to  the  anthority  of  Chnst,  or 
to  the  piovisbn  mede  by  preibyterian  govwnment  for  Uie  protoction 
of  all  parties  and  xnterestBi 

Having  seen  the  length  to  which  Dr  B.  Lee  and  his  sai^Knrten  are 
disposed  to  go— via.,  patnmaaej  urith  all  U$  primUgeij  hut  vntkout  Us 
pmk  and  iroMesj — ^we  think  it  wonld  be  a  worse  waste  of  time  than 
even  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  to  follow  his  exponents  in 
their  defence  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  We  shall,  therefore,  condode 
this  review  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject. 

We  hold  that  patronagOi  in  every  shape,  is  based  upon  injustice, 
and  must,  in  its  operations,  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  all  parties.  It 
infringes  upon  the  crown-iights  of  the  Bedeemer,  by  giving  to  any 
party,  whether  infidel,  pi^nst,  prelatist,  or  piesbyteiian,  tne  l^gal  right 
of  presenting  a  minister  ekher  for  the  acceptance  o£^  or  rejection  by,  any 
eoQgregation.  Thb  power  Christ  has  intrusted  to  His  people  aiud  His 
courts,  in  their  eoclesiastieal  ci^Micity.  Nothing  pertaining  to  the  set- 
tlement of  His  ministers  can  be  originated  without  the  Church — 
within,  and  onfy  within,  can  the  relationship  between  minister  and 
people  take  its  initial  or  ultimate  steps.  Everything  from  without  is 
simple  UBurpatiim,  alike  dishonouring  to  Chnst  and  destmetive  of 
the  spiritual  interests  of  His  people. 

But  patronge  is  equally  unjust  to  aspirants  to  the  office  of  the  min* 
istry,  and  to  ministers  themselves.  It  is  unjust,  in  so  &r  as  it  places 
a  iMkrrier  in  the  way  of  some,  while  opening  at  once  the  door  of  temp- 
tation and  office  to  others.  All  who  are  duly  authorised  to  preach 
the  gospel  as  probationers  ought  injustice  to  have  the  same  opportunity 
of  a  settlement  The  honourable,  independent,  self-reliant  preacher 
ought  to  have  the  same  fecility  in  obtaining  a  settlement  as  uie  syco- 
phant who  can  stoop  to  any  abasement  in  order  to  please  a  patron. 
The  man  of  sterling  piety  ought  to  have  the  precedence  of  the  mere 
politician;  but  throng  patronage  the  latter  too  frequently  obtains  the 
presentation.  Besides,  the  Church  is  bound  to  guard  the  character  of 
all  her  probationers  .and  ministers.  She  cannot  legitimately  submit 
to  influences,  or  furnish  channels  through  which  their  usefulness  may 
be  impaired.  But  patronage  contains  the  elements  of  danger  to  the 
ministerial  character,  and,  as  admioistered  at  present,  furnishes  the 
4neans  by  which  it  may  be  blasted.  In  popular  election  there  is  no 
injury  done  to  the  character  of  those  not  chosen.  Not  even  a  defect, 
juduuallv  criticised,  if  such  exist,  nor  a  feeling  of  animosity  awakened. 
The  right  man  very  generally  gets  into  the  right  plaod,  whUe  the 
bond  of  affection  between  pastor  and  people  is  strengthened  and  ma- 
tured. By  patronage  the  feelings  of  enmity  are  excited,  while  the 
right  of  objecting  furnishes  the  means  of  reaching  the  character  and 
detracting  from  Uie  influence  of  the  minister  legally  presented.  The 
feet  that  a  free  choice  is  denied  tends  to  excite  prejudice,  while  trial 
discourses  are  heard  merely  to  be  criticised.  The  simple  adnunistration 
of  ordinances  becomes  little  better  than  ^  exhibition  on  the  part 
of  the  presentee,  and  a  court  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Preachmff,  prayers,  and  everything  else,  become  a  performance,  to 
be  judged  of  as  such;  consequently,  edification,  or  hearing  the  gospel 
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sus  the  word  of  Ood,  to  be  laid  up  in  Uie  heart,  is  entirely  disregarded. 
Feelings  akin  to  thoAe  of  the  poBtical  arena  are  more  common  on  such 
occasions  than  devout  waiting  upon  Divine  ordinances,  or  prayer  for 
Divine  direction.  Persons  go  to  hear  the  presentee  of  the  patron 
rather  than  the  commissioned  servant  of  Christ. 

But  patronage  is  also  deeply  injurious  to  the  patrons  themselves. 
They  are  tempted  not  only  to  usurp  the  position  of  being  ^'  lords  over 
Grod's  heritage,''  but  also  the  selection  of  such  men  as  may  foster  their 
pride  or  aid  their  political  influence.  They  cannot  have  a  regard  to 
the  authority  of  Christ,  or  seek  to  know  His  will  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual, while  they  are  utterly  disregarding  His  honour  as  King  and 
Head  of  the  Church.  To  the  introduction  of  worldly  men  within  the 
C 'hurch  may  be  attributed  that,  despotism  which  has  thinned  her  ranks, 
and  that  moderatism  which  has  dulled  her  very  life-blood.  Patron- 
age has  not  only  blighted  the  Church,  but  inflicted  permanent  injury 
upon  the  land-^yea,  on  the  world.  But  for  the  legal  channel  of  ad- 
mission, there  would  be  no  inducement  for  worldly  or  impious  men  to 
seek  the  pastoral  office,  and  consequently  the  field  would  be  left  for 
those  who  have  given  their  hearts  to  Qod  and  to  the  ministry.  Had 
the  National  Church  been  filled  with  such,  there  could  not  have  been 
mich  disruptions,  neither  could  there  have  been  such  neglected  masses 
of  ignorance  and  immorality.  Had  the  Church  of  Scotland  been  filled 
with  faithful  men,  the  nobility  and  gentry  could  not  have  been  left  so 
ignorant  of  her  constitutional  principles  and  beneficient  influenceF. 
Besides,  had  there  not  been  perpetual  strife,  arising  out  of  forced  settle- 
ments, or  cold  indifference,  produced  by  the  chilling  effects  of  patron- 
age, the  Church's  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature 
could  not  have  been  so  utterly  neglected.  On  every  hand  the  bitter 
fruits  of  patronage  are  visible,  and  none  can  predicate  what  may  be  its 
ultimate  effects  upon  the  Church  and  the  world.  Were  the  leaders  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  not  judicially  blind,  they  could  not  but  see  that  no 
legislative  enactments  by  the  State,  and  no  regulations  by  the  Church, 
can  render  beneficent  in  operation  that  which  is  essentially  deleterious 
in  its  nature.  As  we  stated  on  a  fi>rmer  occasion,  patronage  is  evil, 
only  evil,  and  that  continually.  Whether  practised  legally  by  a  pa- 
tron, or  indirectly  and  illegally  by  the  leaders  of  the  church  courts  or 
colleges,  the  results  are  similar.  All  parties  are  injured.  Those  who 
exercise  it,  and  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  exercised,  are  brought 
into  mutual  temptations.  The  former  are  invested  with  a  power  which 
is  unsafe  to  wield ;  while  the  latter  are  brought  into  subjection  in- 
compatible with  the  independence  and  responsibility  of  ambassadors 
of  Christ.  Until  this  fruit  of  the  lust  of  power — ^this  relic  of  dark- 
ness and  despotism — ^be  extirpated,  the  Church  can  never  attain  her 
pristine  purity,  liberty,  efficiency,  stability,  and  power  of  extension. 
Until  ministers  recognize  but  one  master,  even  Christ,  and  the  people 
receive  them  in  His  name,  and  not  that  of  any  patron,  there  cannot 
be  such  times  of  refreshing  as  those  which  characterized  the  early 
Church.  There  may  be  now  and  again  an  exhausted  Presbytery  com- 
ing up  with  an  overture  for  a  repeal  of  this  act  or  these  regulations, 
and  there  may  be  a  feeble  murmur  of  applause  while  some  learned 
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and  leading  doctor  recites  the  horrors  of  '*/%e  middle  paM$age^^  to 
an  intmdi^  pzeeentee ;  bnt  until  the  minority  in  the  Churd[i  shall 
take  Bcriptnral  ground,  and,  bj  perseverance  and  fidelity  to  Bible  prin- 
ciples, beoome  the  majority — a  majority  resolved  to  emandpate  the 
Church  at  whatever  sacrifice — ^we  can  expect  nothing  but  the  old  couxse 
of  protests,  appeals,  compromises,  and  intruaons,  nnm  eome  power  from 
mthout  diall  break  and  scatter  the  idol  of  patronage,  and  set  at  liberty^ 
the  long  enslaved  and  downtrodden  Churcn  of  Scotland. 


CBITIQUE  ON  DR  ROBEBT  LEE. 

The  following  faithful  and  able  exposure  of  the  doings  of  the  Bev. 
Dr  Robert  Lee,  by  an  American  gentleman,  is  quoted  from  the  Hali- 
fiix  (N.S.)  Ptesbtfterian  Witness: — 

^^The  next  sermon  I  heard,  on  the  same  day,  was  a  memorable  Une. 
There  ^re  three  men  in  this  dty  whom  the  stranger  wishes  particulariy 
to  hear— *I>r  (^uthrie,  Dr  Candlish,  and  Dr  Robert  Lee.  The  two  for- 
mer belong,  as  everybody  knows,  to  the  Free  Church,  and  Dr  B.  Lee  is 
the  only  noted  preacher  in  the  '  Kirk'  in  Edinburgh.  I  went  to  hear 
Dr  Lee,  that  I  might  hear  and  see  for  myselfl  His  church  is  Grey- 
friars,  the  venerable  structure  which  long  ago  resounded  to  the  voice  of 
Dr  Alexander  Henderson.  Its  burying-gronnd  is  interesting  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  here  the  poor  Covenanters  were  huddled  together  while 
waiting  execution ;  and  it  is  here  their  strangled  and  beheaded  bodies 
were  laid  when  they  had  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 
Here  is  the  modest  martyrs'  monument,  recording  the  sufferings  of 
Scotland's  faithful  and  heroic  peasantry.  Here  ar^  the  graves  of  poets, 
historians,  divines,  and  men  of  science,  whose  names  are  known  over 
all  the  world. 

''  Entering  the  church,  you  find  yourself  in  an  atmosphere  strangely 
medieval  for  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship.  It  is.two  o'clock  of  a 
sunny  afternoon,  yet  there  are  lighted  candles  in  the. pulpit  to  help 
the  minister  to  read  the  prayers.  The  windows  are  painted.  The 
ceiling  is  quaint,  and  not  fiir  from  being  beautifuL  On  each  side  <d 
the  pulpit  are  tablets  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Beatitudes 
(in  ihe  style  in  which  you  see  the  Ten  Commandments  in  Episcopa- 
lian chapels).  On  entering  the  pulpit,  Dr  Lee  opened  his  prayer-book, 
and  went  through  the  ceremonial  o^  reading  prayais  very  much  in  the 
same  style  with  the  English  clergy.  He  even  rolled  up  his  eyes 
towards  the  ceiling  as  some  of  his  models  do.  He  used  the  same 
tones  and  attitudes,  and  pronounced  his  words  as  they  do,  giving  a 
delicate  cockney  roll  to  the  ^r,'  emphasising  the  'h'  in  kmnbUf  giving 
*  o'  in  knowledge  the  fullest  sound,  and  many  other  things  in  the  same 
elegant  semi-antique,  semi-cockney  style.  The  smging  was  left  to 
the  choir,  who  did  the  work  rather  feebly.  During  prayers  the  women 
kneel ;  the  men  lean  on  the  front  of  the  pews  or  sit  stock-sdll. 

**The  rev.  Doctor  having  concluded  the  reading  of  the  prayers 
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(which  are  his  own  composition,  and  are  handsomely  printed  in  a  small 
volome,  to  be  fonnd  in  all  the  pews),  read  a  chapter  in  Job,  and, 
stumbling  over  what  he  deemed  as  obscurities,  he  treated  ns  to  a 
series  of  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  absurdity  of  the  common  theory  of 
inspiration.  He  showed  how  ignorant  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job 
was,  and  that  he  could  not  even  express  his  ideas  intelligibly.  A  half- 
suppressed  sneer  dwelt  on  the  Doctor's  lips  when  he  magnanimously 
confessed  that  he  could  make  no  meaning  out  of  the  expression,  '  The 
eaiUe  also  concerning  the  vapour  J  He  contented  himself  with  again 
recurring  to  the  ^  absurdity  of  the  common  theory  of  inspiration.' 

'^  Having  sufficiently  indicated  his  contempt  for  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  his  pity  for  the  ignorance  of  ancient  prophets  and  of  modem  ad- 
vocates of  plenary  inspiration,  the  learned  Doctor  turned  to  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  iiL  7-12.  He  read  the  passage,  and  then  repeated 
twice,  ^I'hat  is  tiie  text— <Aa/  is  the  text.'  His  subject  was  aSiarity* 
He  told  us  that  the  Une  Christian  is  one  whose  mind  is  pervaded  wi& 
charity :  ^And  what  is  charity?  It  is  to  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self.' He  then  described  the  selfish  man  with  great  keenness  and 
{loiht.  There  were  exceedingly  clever  things  in  his  discouise,  and 
some  passages  of  beauty  and  eloquence.  But,  for  a  sermon  on  charity, 
it  was  most  uncharitable  and  bitter  in  some  points.  He  told  us  the 
'  people  of  Scotland  are  obfuscating  themselves  with  religious  books 
and  so-called  religious  reading — ^they  have  whipped  the  Catechism 
into  a  succession  of  generations  for  three  hundred  years,  and  we  see  the 
result  in  the  returns  of  the  Begistrar-G^neral  I '  This  was  so  cleverly 
put  that  it  caused  a  smile  on  many  a  face  besides  mine.  The  ^returns 
of  the  Begistrar'  refer  to  the  enormous  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
in  Scotland;  and  it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  logical  powers  of  Bobert 
Lee  to  connect  prevailing  illegitimacy  with  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  doctrine  like  this  from 
a  parish  church,  from  the  mouth  of  a  professor,  from  the  man  who  wields 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  younger  students  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

^'  But  the  sermon  was  remarkabl^  on  account  of  what  was  omitted, 
as  well  as  what  was  expressed.  A  Socinian,  or  even  an  out-and-out 
Unitarian,  could  have  preached  it  Not  one  word  about  atonement, 
justification  by  faith,  substitutional  or  free  grace.  He  had  a  flin^  at 
the  Beformers  for  their  neglect  of  ^  works.'  He  had  sneer  after  emeer 
for  'orthodoxy.'  The  'example'  of  Christ  was  dwelt  on  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  allusion  to  His  atoning  worL  He  declared  emphatically 
and  repeatedly,  '  In  learning  self-denial  we  are  learning  the  main  or 
the  whole  of  Christianity.'  He  said  sharp  things  about  ministers  who 
spend  their  tune  in  giving  us  'marks  of  grace,'  'tokens  of  conversion,' 
'signs  of  true  faith,'  and  so  forth.  He  ended,  as  he  b^[an,  with  sneers 
at  the  orthodox,  the  reformers,  and  the  'converted.'  Dr  Lee  reads 
his  discourses,  and  reads  verv  well ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  extem- 
porised some  of  his  most  telhng  sallies,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
his  sermon  was  much  longer  than  usual.  He  is  a  man  of  great  in- 
dustry and  most  respectable  powers  of  mind.  A  curious  commentary 
on  his  soundness  in  the  faith  is  the  fact  that  he  has  emptied  the  Uui- 
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Uurian  Chapel,  extinguished  it  quite,  and  given  no  cause  of  disoc^tent 
to  Unitarians  since  they  have  gone  under  his  wing.  They  puUkfy^ 
assert  that  he  has  gone  over  to  them,  and  not  they  to  him. 

''  He  was  a  poor  Scottish  boy,  and,  by  indefatigable  diligence,  he  has 
raised  himself  to  his  present  inJfluential  position.  He  is  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  great  Lees  whose  names  figure  in  the  history  of  ^e 
Scottish  Church ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  make  hnnself  as 
famous  as  any  of  his  namesakes.  His  main  object  of  ambition  is  to 
assimilate  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  His  theology  is  painfully  and  notorionalj 
negative  and  neologian.  He  recently  de8cri1)ed  the  ^E$$a^  and  Me- 
views*  SB  ^a  very  supge$twe  work.'  He  is  a  shrewd  man,  and  takes 
good  care  to  keep  himself  inside  of  orthodox  phraseology  enough  to 
escape  the  claw  of  the  law.  He  swallows  the  Confession  of  Faith — 
honestly,  no  doubt ; — as  honestly  as  Pnseyites  can  swallow  the  Thirty'- 
nine  Articles,  and  Evangelicals  the  baptismal  service ; — as  luuiesdy 
as  many  others  sign  fonnularies  whose  spirit  they  have  denied  and  &1- 
sified.  Robert  Lee  was  a  Non-Intrusionist  before  1843 ;  but  he  waa 
not  stupid  enough  to  leave  the  *  Iron  Eist  of  the  Establishment,'  like 
Candliidi  and  Cimningham  and  Chalmers.  He  stuck  to  the  Establish- 
ment, and  he  has  his  reward.  But  I  do  greatly  fear  that  if  lie  suc- 
ceeds in  infusing  his  own  spirit  into  a  considerable  number  of  his 
students,  there  will  be  heresy  in  the  bosom  of  the  ^  Kirk,'  such  as  has 
not  darkened  it  since  the  dreariest  days  of  the  Moderatism  of  the 
eighteenth  century." 

This  is  the  report  and  strictures,  not  of  a  Free  Churchman,  but  of  an 
American,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  impartial,  and  he  evidently 
is  a  very  intelligent,  witness.  It  is  truly  humiliating  to  find  that  tiiis  is 
the  report  which  a  stranger,  who  has  lately  been  visiting  our  shores,  has 
to  carry  back,  and  lay  before  the  American  people,  of  the  mannerin  which 
public  worship  is  conducted  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  that  Church,  occupying  an  influential 
position  in  training  youth  for  the  holy  ministry  in  the  highest  seat  of 
learning  of  which  Scotland  can  boast.  Is  public  iSuth  to  be  ignored 
where  truth  should  have  its  home?  Has  Dr  Lee,  after  taking  the 
Formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  thus  flagrantly  violated  his  solemn 
engagements  to  God  and  to  men  ?  What  is  to  be  expected  but  the 
spread  of  immorality  when  such  an  example  is  set  by  a  divinity 
Professor?  He  has  certainly  escaped  being  '^ whipped"  into  the 
ninth  commandment.  Is  it  thus  that  Dr  Lee  thinks  fit  to  fulfil  his 
renewed  promise  to  the  Edinbuigh  Presbytery,  when  lately  called  to 
account  for  conduct  less  at  variance  with  his  vows  ?  Some  of  her 
wise  men  may  imagine  that  this  is  the  way  to  "  strengthen  the  stakes" 
of  the  Establishment.  We  rather  fear  that  it  is  by  this  and  other 
things  that  she  is  filling  up  the  cup  of  her  iniquity,  and  ripening  for 
judgment.     Was  the  last  effort  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  in  the 
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exercise  of  discipline  on  this  delinquent,  sack  as  to  make  them  feel  that 
strength  for  sach  work  had  departed  from  them,  that  they  now  look 
so  long  on  all  this  with  folded  arms?  Shall  every  man  henceforth 
he  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  hb  own  eyes?  If  so,  it  is  surely 
time  that  the  use  of  a  formula  at  ordinations  should  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  the  teachers  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  schools, 
should  be  left  free  to  inculcate  error  or  truth  from  the  pulpit  as  they 
may  feel  incliaed.  As  might  have  been  expected,  firom  the  tolera- 
tion extended  to  Dr  Lee  in  his  bold  outrages  on  the  long-established 
worship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  from  what  has  lately  been 
said  in  the  highest  places  of  the  Established  Church,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  innovations  in  worship  are  spreading  rapidly 
in  the  Established  Church.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  American 
report  at  variance  with  fact  or  exaggerated,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
place  to  any  explanation  or  counter  statement. 


MODERN  INTRUSION:  THE  WORLD  WITHIN  THE 

CHURCH. 

The  intrusion  of  the  earthly  within  the  spiritual  kingdom  has  been  a 
never-fiiiling  source  of  strife  and  danger  to  the  Church.  Sometimes  it 
has  come  in  the  shape  of  Erastian  coercion  from  without,  or  the  exercise 
of  an  usurped  power  by  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  over  the  heritage 
of  the  Lord.  At  other  times  it  has  come  in  the  way  of  camalising 
the  Church,  thus  reaching  her  liberties  through  the  destruction  of  her 
spirituality.  The  history  of  the  great  apostacy  reveals  the  double  line 
of  attack,  and  the  fatal  consequences  rewlting  therefrom.  But,  sad  to 
say,  the  reformation  churches  have  been  waeing  the  same  war&re  for 
more  than  three  centuries.  The  history  of  me  Church  of  Scotland  is 
the  record  of  a  continuous  conflict  The  resistance  made  by  the  mar- 
tyrs and  oonlessors  of  otiber  days  was  met,  on  the  part  of  the  earthly 
kingdom,  by  the  dimgeon,  the  scafifold,  and  the  burning  stake.  The 
oonflict  18  still  waged  and  is  steadily  progressing.  -Through  the  exer- 
cise of  Erastian  power,  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  be«)  rent  into 
numerous  sections.  The  intrusion  of  the  civil  courts  upon  her  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  has  been  the  means  of  casting  out  the  best  of  her 
mtnisters,  while  the  intrusion  of  presentees  upon  her  congregations  has 
thrust  the  minority  of  tiie  Christian  population  beyond  her  pale.  But 
though  there  may  be  deliverance  secined  fr«m  Erastian-  domination  by 
renouncing  the  existing  establishment,  there  is  no  security  against  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  ever  and  anon  striving  for  the  mastery.  The 
worldly  spirit  within  the  Church  is  more  dangerous,  and  more  difficult 
to  resist,  than  even  the  earth-power  from  without.  The  latter  comes 
as  a  known  foe,  to  be  boldly  met  and  resisted,  while  the  former  im- 
perceptibly springs  up  within  the  Church,  and  grasps  the  reins  of 
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Sfvernmeni  era  its  character  or  object  18  disolofled.  Itdoesnot  require 
e  aid  of  a  legal  establishment  to  enthroiie  die  world-power.  It  can 
live  and  thrive  in  the  ranks  of  dissent  as  well  as  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  throne,  os  under  the  goardianship  of  the  law  courts.  WilJiout 
the  aid  of  secolar  relations  to  the  State,  a  church  may  become  thoroughly 
worldlv  both  in  spirit  and  in  administration.  Her  ministers  may  be- 
oome  lords  over  God's  heritage,  and  her  courts  the  instruments  of 
human  policy.     Such  we  deem  the  danger  of  tiie  age. 

*'  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world"  is  a  Bible  maxim  a{^)licable 
to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  Christian.  Indeed,  one  design  of  the 
Church  is  to  renovate  the  world — to  mould  its  social  relations  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  law  of  God — ^to  establish  therein  th^  reign  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  The  Church's  commission  is  ^'  to  teach  idl  nations,"  and 
to  ^^teach  them  to  observe  all  things  "  which  Christ  the  King  of  nations 
has  commanded.  In  doing  so,  she  must  take  her  example  from  her  Head 
and  Lord,  and  be  gnided  in  her  maxims  and  practices  by  the  unerring 
rule  of  GM's  Word.  The  Church's  weapons  of  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
because  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world ;  neither  can  she 
resort  to  the  schemes  and  practices  of  worldly  men  in  aocinnpliahing 
her  spiritual  objects.  It  is  not  enough  that  ^e  be  spiritually  froo 
that  she  be  delivered  from  the  chains  of  Erastian  bondage :  die  must 
also  keep  free  of  worldly  maxims  and  practices.  It  is  quite  poesibie 
to  be  entirely  free  of  all  legal  connection  with  the  State  in  the  shape 
of  an  establishment,  and  yet  be  thoronghly  worldly  io  spirit  and 
administration.  Such  we  esteem  one  of  the  special  dangers  <^  tiie 
churches  at  the  preseut  time.  Conformity  to  the  world  appears  in 
the  courts  of  the  Church  and  the  congre^tionB  of  the  people — ^in  the 
fiemiilies  of  ministers,  elders,  and  chuich  members^-in  the  modes  of 
conducting  public  meetings,  and  of  raising  funds  for  religious  and 
benevolent  purposes.  The  same  habits  of  display — the  same  schemes 
for  advancing  an  object— the  same  clap-trap  sensation  practices  com* 
mon  to  the  world, — are  in  full  operation  in  not  a  few  of  the  churches. 

The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  modem  times  displays  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world*  Sensation-churches  are  preparing  the  way  for 
sensuous  services.  As  the  heathen  temples  were  imported  into  the 
Christian  Church  in  an  age  of  degeneracy,  so  now,  the  Popish  models 
of  the  mediaeval  age-  are  being  at  present  intioduced  to  the  Protestant 
jchurches.  We  are  not  the  enemies  of  art,  nor  of  its  application  to  the 
service  of  God.  We  hold  that  God  onght  to  be  served  with  the  beat 
of  all  His  gifts*  But  it  is  of  the  prostitntbn  of  art  that  we  speak-^ 
art  employed  in  the  service  of  idolatry  and  pride.  The  comfort  and 
the  elegance  of  our  churches  oucht  to  be  duly  regarded,  but  everything 
fostering  idolatry  and  pride  ou^t  to  be  esdiewed.  There  are  many 
modem  Protestant  churches  rwly  Popish  in  design  and  deooratian, 
while  others  are  fitted  out  in  such  a  style  as  to  foribid  the  entrance  of 
the  hxpnbler  cUss  of  woEshippeiB.  The  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
not  a  few  ^'West-end  Churches"  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  a  host 
of  missionariesior  drive  anxiety  and  care  from  the  study  of  many  a  worthy 
rural  pastor.  So  Common,  and  so  strong,  is  this  desure  for  display  in 
a  fine  edifice,  that  even  wealthy  congregations  will  incur  a  heavy  load 
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of  debt,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  resort  to  means  more  than  doabtfbl,  so 
that  pride  may  be  gratified.  How  many  gospel  ministers  are  employed 
in  traversing  the  oounting-hoases  of  our  great  citief,  collecting  funds 
for  the  liquidation  of  debt  which  ought  never  to  have  been  incurred? 
If  it  was  not  meet  that  the  early  ambassadors  of  Christ  *^  should  leave 
the  word  of  Gkxi  and  serve  tables,"  no  more  is  it  meet  that  modem 
ministers  should  be  turned  into  general  ooOectors  of  funds  for  public 
olgects.  Toung  ministers  especially  are  much  injured  by  this  modem 
practice.  The  fervour  of  their  spirit  is  not  un&equently  chiUed,  and 
their  preaching-power  imperilled  or  impaired,  by  the  soul-abeorbintf 
worldfy  atmosphere  in  which  they  mtuft  prosecute  their  ungracious  taM 
of  raisbg  funds  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  To  this  might  be  traced 
the  "  fiaiUing  off''  so  frequently  complained  of  subsequent  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  most  promising  preachers.  This  is  the  peniJty  paid,  both 
by  ministers  and  people,  for  the  indulgence  of  pride  or  selfishness  in 
the  matter  of  building  extravagant  md  &shionable  churches.  Not 
only  is  the  door  practically  clowd  against  the  man  destitute  of  the 
gold  ring  and  goodly  raiment,  but  the  gospel  minister  is  converted  into 
a  mere  financaal  instrament  for  the  raising  of  ecclesiastical  funds. 
The  more  popular  are  his  gifts,  the  more  will  he  be  called  out  to  preach 
lor  public  collections,  or  to  stir  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
some  languishing  scheme  of  the  church.  In  this  way  there  is  not  a 
little  prostitution  of  the  gospel  as  weU  as  of  the  gospel  ministry.  It 
is  made  Uie  mere  instmment  of  raising  funds,  while  its  primary  object 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  popularity.  The  minister  who  can 
attract  the  greatest  audience,  and  raise  the  largest  collection,  is  most 
sought  after  and  most  honouied  on  such  occasions. 

The  i^irit  of  the  world  also  appears  in  the  various  modes  adopted 
in  order  to  raise  the  funds  by  which  ecclesiastical  pride  may  be  gra- 
tified. Among  these  Basavrs  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  About  the 
propriety  of  ladies  working  with  their  own  hands  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  or  the  propriety  of  public  sales  for  the  disposal  of  their  work, 
theie  can  be  no  question.  Legitimately  conducted,  benevolent  Ba- 
xaars  are  not  only  lawful  but  laudable.  But  it  is  now  a  fact,  notorious 
as  it  is  common,  to  make  Baaaars  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  marts  of 
iniquity,  where  exorbitant  prices  are  set  upon  comparatively  worthleas 
articles ;  and  a  resort  to  gambling  is  not  unusual  for  the  disposal  of 
such  as  are  highly  attractive.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  pitiable 
spectacle  than  a  minister  conducting  or  conniving  at  the  use  of  the 
lottery,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  preach  in  an  imposing  edifice. 
There  is  no  small  danger  to  the  Church  in  modem  times,  through  the 
restoration  of  this  Popsh  engine  of  raising  funds  for  pious  purposes. 

Akin  to  this,  and  partaking  of  the  same  woridly  spirit,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  publishing  subscription-lists,  and  exaggerating  hcis  at  anni- 
versary meetings.  Just  as  in  the  mercantile  world  those  most  un- 
worthy of  confidence  occupy  the  largest  space  in  the  columns  of  the 
general  advertiser,  and  say  most  in  praise  of  their  goods  or  their 
patrons,  so  tiiere  are  not  a  few  who  conduct  their  ecclesiastical  and 
benevolent  matters  on  tiie  same  principle.  Meetings  are  advertised, 
and  popular  names  inserted  in  tiie  programme  of  eloquence,  where 
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there  is  not  the  slighteBt  ground  to  expect  the  presence  of  the  peivons 
thus  represented.  Interested  editorSi  directors,  or  reporters,  add  a 
sensation  paragraph.  Well-cooked  reporls  come  in  to  giTs  oidour  to 
the  preceaing  advertisements.  The  cnainnan  praises  the  speakera, 
and  the  speakers  flatter  the  chsirman.  Delinquencies  in  duty,  and 
failures  in  progress,  are  passed  over,  while  iqiecial  gifts  and  i^iecial 
services  are  ostentationsly  set  forth  and  spplauded.  Then  comes  the 
newspaper  report  to  help  up  the  deception,  and  help  itself  by  an  in- 
creased circulation.  Not  a  few  of  the  curculars  issued  even  in  connec- 
tson  with  benevolent  objects,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  public  meellngB 
concerning  them,  are  what  would  in  the  mercantile  world  be  justly 
termed  ^^puffii,"  and,  if  not  wi^in,  at  least  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
^'fidsehood,  fraud,  and  wilful  imposition.''  How  deefdy  ofcnsve 
must  such  things  be  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  sits  over  the  treasury, 
and  scrutinises  the  hearts  both  of  those  who  sunound  it  axkd  those 
who  present  their  ofibrings. 

Even  the  courts  of  the  Church  seem  to  be  fidling  into  the  same 
snare.  Many  glowing  reports  of  evangelistic  work,  and  of  revivals, 
receive  their  most  attractive  colouring  from  the  imagination  ci  the 
speaker.  Instead  of  dealing  with  sknple  facts,  the  excited  impresoons 
of  the  observer  are  frequently  substituted.  False  impressions  are 
made  on  the  minds  of  others ;  and,  when  time  reveals  the  disparity 
between  the  statements  publicly  made  and  applauded,  and  the  naked 
facts,  known  to  every  local  observer,  confidence  is  shaken,  and  religion 
wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 

Deputations  from  one  church  court  to  another  are  in  no  small  dan- 
ger of  fiiUing  into  this  subtle  snare.  Christian  courtesy  is  a  virtue  in 
courts  as  much  as  in  individuals ;  but  much  that  is  merely  the  hoUow 
courtesy  of  the  world  passes  under  this  guise  in  the  reciprocal  inter- 
course of  judicial  action.  Flattering  compliments  are  repaid  in  kind, 
while  mutual  exaggeration  of  facts  and  prospects  is  too  fi^uently  the 
characteristic  of  this  modem  style  of  ecclesiastical  intercourse. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  appears  also  in  the  race  for  local  popularity. 
Some  boast  of  a  fashionable  edifice,  and  invite  all  and  sundry  to 
^^come  and  see  their  church."  Othera  boast  of  their  music,  and  can- 
vas for  patrons  to  their  organ  or  their  choir.  Some  idolise  their 
minister,  and  employ  all  their  influence  to  swell  his  audience.  Nor 
is  this  spirit  confined  to  the  people.  There  are,  unhappily,  ministers 
who  can  conform  to  the  world  in  its  style  of  living — in  its  politics 
— ^in  its  carnal  pleasures — in  its  covetousness—- in  its  methods  of 
gaining  desired  objects.  Never  is  the  pulpit  more  degraded  than 
when  pandering  to  human  tastes  and  fashions.  Sensation  acting  has 
been  the  life-blood  of  the  theatre — sensation  singing  the  soul  of  the 
opera— sensation  sights  the  normal  principle  of  the  showman — sen- 
sation bargains  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  dishonest  merchant — sensation 
services  the  lever-power  of  Popery ;  but  not  so  with  the  religion  di- 
vinely revealed.  There,  fftith,  and  not  sense,  is  the  principle  of  action. 
Those  who  worship  God  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
those  who  oifer  for  His  service  must  do  so  in  obedience  to  His  claims, 
and  from  a  regard  to  His  glory.     Worldly  schemes  and  carnal  motives 
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may  fill  the  Gliiiroh's  treasuiy,  but  they  can  never  Becore  tlie  Divine 
blearing.  Sensation  meetings  may  produce  sni&ce  cufrents  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  it  is  only  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  that  will  secure  the 
steady  full-tide  flow  of  Chnstian  liberality.  The  meek  and  lowly 
follower  of  Jesus  needs  not  a  flourish  of  trumpets  either  to  ezdte  him 
to  duly,  or  to  proclaim  his  alms-deeds  to  the  world.  When  the  eve 
of  fidth  is  fizea  upon  that  Bedeemer,  who,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for 
our  sakes  became  poor,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  example  of  this 
or  that  rich  man's  liberality  to  be  forced  on  our  attention— no  need  to 
examine  the  subscription-ueet  for  a  guide  to  Christian  action.  The 
question  will  not  be  addressed  to  sel^  '^  What  must  I  give  to  preserve 
my  respect  or  dignity?"  but  rather,  like  that  of  Paul,  '^  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?" 

We  greatiy  fear  that  the  spirit  of  Mammon  has  stolen  into  the 
Church  with  the  revival  of  modem  liberality,  and  that,  sooner  or 
later,  even  our  liberality  will  prove  a  snare,  by  fostering  pride  and 
giving  undue  importance  to  the  countenance  of  the  world.  The  rich 
man  acquires  no  merit  by  his  most  liberal  gifts  to  the  Lord;  hence, 
instead  of  seeking  the  praise  of  the  Church  for  liberality,  he  ought, 
like  David,  to  ascribe  the  glory  to  the  Author  of  all  his  mercies— '*  Now 
therefore,  our  Gfod,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name. 
But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so 
willingly  after  this  sort  ?  for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own 
we  have  given  thee."  Humility,  deep  humility,  ought  to  pervade  the 
courts  of  tiie  Church  and  the  congregations  of  tiie  people,  when  speak- 
ing o^  or  dealing  with,  the  oflforings  of  the  Lord.  Eveiything  like  self- 
complacency  and  boasting  is  highly  offensive  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
who  knows  alike  our  resources  and  our  shortcomings.  Everything 
like  worldly  policy  or  deception  in  the  things  of  Gk>d  must  provoke  the 
Most  High  to  withhold  the  blessing. 

Against  this  spirit  of  the  age  ministers  must  set  their  feces  with 
steadfast  determination,  that  the  sanctuary  may  not  be  polluted.  The 
eldership  in  the  Church,  and  the  conductors  of  public  meetings  for 
religious  objects,  must  be  on  their  guard  against  the  tendency  to  osten- 
tation and  vain-gloiy.  Truth,  simplicity,  purity,  fidelity,  and  humility, 
must  alike  pervade  the  action  of  the  Church  and  the  associations  of 
benevolence.  The  glory  of  Qod  must  be  the  primary  and  permanent 
principle  of  action,  the  authority  of  Qod  the  role  of  action,  and  the 
character  of  Christ  the  life-model  of  action.  Divine  wisdom  needs 
not  human  devicea  The  channels  of  liberality  which  grace  forms 
and  fills  require  not  the  force-pumps  of  human  excitement  to  keep 
them  overflowing.  When  the  heart  is  open  to  Gfod,  the  hand  will 
spontaneously  present  the  offering  of  gratitude. 

Two  things,  therefore,  are  necessary,  viz., — That  the  object  is  one 
which  has  tiie  Divine  sanction,  and  that  its  claims  be  advocated  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  GkKi's  word.  If  the  object  be  conformity 
to  the  world,  we  need  not  expect  the  authority  of  Ood  as  an  argument, 
nor  the  result  such  as  will  bring  honour  to  His  name.  But  if  the 
object  be  such  as  Gkxl  enjoins,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  such  as 
word  prescribes,  then  we  may  appeal  to  the  heart's  tenderest 
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emotions,  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  sonl  in  the  senrice  of  the 
Lord.  As  in  the  heart  of  man  the  world  mnst  he  dethroned  ere 
Christ  will  reign  there,  so  in  the  Church  the  spirit  of  the  world  most 
be  utterly  subdued  ere  she  can  realise  the  glory  of  His  supremacy,  or 
respond  in  obedience  to  the  claims  of  His  sceptre. 

Let  it  not)  therefore,  be  forgotten,  that  a  church  may  be  worldly 
in  spirit  though  free  from  the  trammek  of  the  State — ^that  she  may 
plead  for  the  Headship  of  Christ  while  He  is  practically  dethroned — 
that  she  may  have  a  great  show  of  liberality  where  right  motives  are 
sadly  deficient — ^that  she  may  have  human  applause  without  the 
Divine  approval — that  she  may  attempt  Gkxi's  work  in  man's  spiritr— 
that  she  may  have  a  distinguished  name  with  a  selfish  spirit.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  broad  line  between  the  church  and  the  world,  so 
that  none  may  mistake  between  Divine  and  human  objects — betw€»en 
the  glory  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God — ^between  the  service  of  human 
pride  and  the  worship  of  the  Qod  of  grace  and  salvation. 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

CONFLICT. 

In  treating  of  progress,  we  have  r^^ard  to  principles  rather  than  the 
action  of  armies.  The  field  of  war  must  ever  be  viewed  by  the  Chris- 
tian in  relation  to  the  moral  government  of  God  and  the  ultimate 
interests  of  humanity.  To  the  reflective  mind  there  can  be  no  glory 
in  deeds  of  arms — ^no  delight  in  the  shout  of  battle,  or  the  garment's 
rolled  in  blood.  The  sword  of  war  is  uniformly  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  an  infliction  of  Divine  judgment  upon  guilty  nations,  and 
the  retributive  instrument  by  which  deliverance  is  achieved  for  the 
oppressed.  There  cannot  be,  in  our  world,  a  more  appalling  scene 
than  the  background  of  a  battlefield.  There  death  stalks  in  the  most 
hideous  and  revolting  forms.  There  the  horse  and  the  rider  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  death-throes  of  mental  and  physical  agony.  Even 
humanity  becomes  inhuman  amidst  the  hatred  and  the  stnfe  €ji  the 
carnage.  Next  to  this  is  the  consequent  desolation  of  once  happy 
homes.  When  the  dying  soldier  has  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  fin^ 
foe,  silence  may  reign  on  the  field  of  strife,  but  only  to  awaken  the 
cry  of  anguish  from  the  stricken  hearts  of  widows  and  orphans.  Even 
though  funine  and  pestilence  should  cease  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
contending  armies,  there  is  enough  on  the  field,  and  enough  in  the 
homes  of  the  bereaved,  to  excite  not  only  the  sympathy  of  angels,  but 
the  commiseration  of  fiends. 

Yet,  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  the  sword  of  war  is  a  lesser  evil 
than  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  or  despotism.  Beneath  and  beyond  these 
fearful  emanations  of  human  depravity,  there  are  principles  of  freedom 
which  emerge  through  the  gloom  of  the  conflict,  and  which  bear  their 
pleasant  fruits  long  after  the  din  df  battle  has  died  away.  History 
dlustrates  the  fact,  that  the  liberties  of  the  world,  though  not  eman- 
ating from,  have  been  associated  with,  the  records  of  the  battlefield. 
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Through  the  olash  of  arms  liberty  has  stmggled  to  the  sar&ce,  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  thrones  of  despotism.  In  every  country  where 
liberty  has  gained  the  ascendancy,  it  has  been  through  a  protracted 
struggle  with  existing  thraldom.  Among  European  nations  Britain 
has  led  the  van,  and  has  had  an  ample  share  of  internal  and  external 
conflicts  with  the  demon  of  oppression.  For  the  present  the  struggle 
is  transferred  to  the  American  continent ;  and  mere,  once  more,  ^e 
normal  principles  of  civil  liberty  are  emerging  from  the  social  chaos 
into  which  the  great  Republic  has  been  thrown  by  a  fratricidal  war. 

We  do  not  profess  to  understand  all  the  social  relations  of  the  once 
United  States,  neither  do  we  fully  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  all 
the  social  problems  there  to  be  solved.  Not  a  few  who  write  flif^ant 
articles  upon  the  aspects  of  the  war,  and  the  political  relations  of  the 
parties  in  the  strife,  have  not  yet  mastered  the  elementary  principles 
of  the  American  social  organization.  To  this  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  irritation  kept  festering  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  At  such  a  time,  and  with  the  recent  remembrance  of  our 
own  Indian  mutiny,  silence  would  be  our  most  becoming  position,  if 
we  have  not  more  sympathy  to  express,  in  the  contemplation  of  Divine 
judgments  poured  out  upon  a  people  guilty,  deeply  guilty,  through 
our  former  training  and  example  in  the  matter  of  slavery. 

We  i^prehend  that,  besides  the  selfish  cry  for  cotton,  irrespective  of 
the  system  by  which  it  is  produced,  a  special  cause  of  irritation  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  Northern  policy  in  reference  to  slavery.  Many  do 
not  frdly  comprehend  the  peculiar  relations  of  individual  States  to  the 
supreme  Gbvemment,  nor  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  slave  ques- 
tion. More  is  expected  from  the  Federal  Government  than  these 
relations  warrant,  and  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  difficulty 
of  trcatbg  Buch  questions  of  sodal  polity,  when  existing  war  is  shaking 
society  to  its  foundations.  As  the  conflict  deepens,  the  normal  elements 
of  Btnfe  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  &ir  form  of  liberty  is  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  social  chaos. 

From  the  outset  we  have  viewed  the  American  war  as  a  conflict 
between  liberty  and  despotism ;  and  we  have  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  progress  of  events,  as  casting  light  upon  the  administration  of  the 
Moral  Governor.  The  slavery-question,  visible  or  invisible,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  breach  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States ; 
and,  as  the  curtain  rises,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  solution  of  the  slave- 
question  pervades,  and  will  emerge  from,  this  appalling  social  convulsion. 
However  protracted  the  struggle,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  first 
signal-gun  of  Southern  rebellion  was  none  other  than  the  death-knell 
of  slavery.  True,  the  ostensible  question  was  the  Union ;  but  the 
continuance  of  the  Union,  with  existing  and  increasing  slavery,  is  an 
utter  impossibility.  The  Union  must  either  destroy  slavery,  or 
slavery  must  destroy  the  Union.  Henceforth  the  two  things  are 
essentially  incompatible. 

The  progress  of  events  justifies  our  conviction.  In  alluding  to  the 
subject*  about  the  time  the  war  was  openly  waged,  we  suggested  the 
propriety  of  the  North  inaugurating  emancipation,  by  spending,  in 

*  Page  169. 
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the  pnrcbaae  of  liberty,  what  was  propoBed  to  be  spent  in  sappreoBing 
the  prospectiye  rebellion.     Nay  more,  we  nrged  the  propriety  ci 
Britun  aiding  the  Free  States  in  the  philanthropic  woik  of  reaening 
BO  many  millions  of  oar  fellow»men  from  bondage.    We  asserted  then, 
and  still  aver,  that  it  is  more  becoming  in  a  Christian  nation  to  spend 
its  treasure  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  the  direct  purchase  of  free- 
dom to  those  enslaved,  than  even  spending  it  for  the  defence  of  liberty 
already  achieved.     Having  been  olnef  agents  in  building  up  the  system 
of  American  slavery,  and  having  acquired  much  of  our  national  wealth 
through  the  produce  of  slave-labour,  it  would  be  not  only  an  act  of 
grace,  but  of  justice,  in  Britain  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  burden  <^ 
slavery,  and  in  setting  free  the  descendants  of  those  whom  our  fathers 
originally  brought  into  the  house  of  bondage.    We  may  repudiate  the 
obfigation,  and  clamour  for  the  restoration  of  commercial  relations, 
though  riveting  anew  the  chains  of  slavery.     Like  Pharaoh,  we  may 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  angmsh  of  our  brethren ;  but  that  God  who 
smote  the  barley  and  the  flax,  and  the  first-bom  in  Egypt,  ere  the 
tribes  of  Israel  were  set  free,  can  easUy  smite  the  com  and  the  cotton, 
and  the  channels  of  commerce,  so  that  a  mortality  more  fearful  than 
even  that  of  the  first-bora  in  Egypt  may  desolate  the  fertile  plains  of 
America  and  the  prosperous  cities  of  Britain.     Nay  more,  as  the 
merchandise  of  Europe  is  connected  with  the  cotton  trade  of  the  South, 
and,  consequently  with  the  slavery  by  which  it  is  produced,  it  would 
appear,  that  when  the  Moral  Gbvemor  has  come  forth  horn  His  place 
to  overturn  the  despotisms  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  this  modem 
despotism  of  American  slavery  also  comes  up  for  adjustment  and  pun- 
ishment    There  are  great  moral,  as  well  as  commercial  questions, 
now  pending  solution,  and,  though  the  transatlantic  cloud  is  casting  a 
deep  shadow  over  the  nations  of  Europe,  there  is  a  bow  of  hope  re- 
flected amidst  the  darkness. 

The  fact  that  President  Lincoln  has  inaugurated  and  carried  so 
many  anti-slavery  measures  by  such  large  majorities  will  occupy  a 
first  place  in  the  history  of  the  war.  This  policy  will  bear  its  fruits, 
whatever  may  be  the  subsequent  course  of  the  present  struggle. 
Slavery  is  doomed,  and  must  be  numbered  with  the  things  that  were. 
Believed  by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  to  lie  at  the  root  of  their 
present  social  troubles,  its  prestige  is  gone,  and  its  actual  existence 
will  soon  follow. 

We  desiderate  greater  unanimity  in  the  Northern  councils,  and 
measures  still  more  decisive  and  energetic,  in  order  that  the  axe  may 
be  laid  to  this  root  of  bitterness.  But  every  day  that  is  added  to  ihe 
period  of  the  war  is  tending  to  strengthen  and  promulgate  abolition 
principles.  The  very  disasters  and  disappointment  of  tiie  Nordiem 
anA^  are  increasing  uie  ranks  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  yielding 
political  capital  to  the  President  However  trying  may  be  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  we  would  much  prefer  it  to  a  speedy  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  ere  the  minds  of  the  friture  governing  parties  were 
enlightened  and  confirmed  in  anti-slavery  principles.  The  repulse 
before  Richmond  has  given  a  vast  impetus  to  the  aboVtion  movement ; 
and  we  fondly  trust  that  ere  long  this  policy  will  be  not  only  Ae 
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rallying-pomt  of  all  lo^al  dtisens  in  the  North  and  Western  Statesi 
but  alfio  the  guiding  principle  of  European  policy. 

The  time  seems  come  when  a  comprehensive  measure  should  be 
adopted  by  the  American  Government  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
Any  such  measure  should  embrace  the  position  and  prospective  in- 
terests of  three  classes.  Those  who  may  be  slaveholders,  but  not 
secessionists,  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  aided  in  the  work  of  volun- 
tary emancipation  within  a  given  time,  after  which  liberation  would  be 
a  matter  of  course.  With  the  rebels  who  are  in  arms,  confiscation 
might  effect  what  peaceful  negotiations  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish. 
Aid  to  all  who  are  loyal  citizens,  and  willing  to  emancipate  their 
slaves,  confiscation  for  aU  who  refuse  to  lay  down  their  arms,  Jreedom 
€vnd  campemaiion  to  the  slaves^  would  be  a  righteous  policy. 

We  are  aware  that  some  would  deem  such  a  measure  harsh  and 
unjust  But  there  is  nothing  involved  in  it  different  from  that  which 
is  involved  in  every  attempt  to  put  down  the  Bouthem  rebellion. 
Moreover,  we  aver,  that,  if  there  be  any  case  in  which  the  confis- 
cation of  property  is  both  just  and  politic,  this  is  of  all  others  such 
a  case  as  requires  such  a  remedy.  In  treason  against  the  government 
on  the  part  of  an  individual,  Me  itself  is  forfeited.  The  penalty  for 
treason  is  death.  In  the  case  before  us  the  Northern  army  is  attempting 
to  carry  out  the  sentence — to  inflict  the  penalty.  The  American  Pre- 
sident bears  the  sword  in  order  to  inflict  punishment  on  evil-doers, 
and  defend  the  rights  of  alL  If  he  is  warranted  to  take  away  the 
lives  of  rebels  agaist  the  State,  he  is  surely  warranted  to  confiscate 
the  so-called  property  of  those  who  are  at  once  rebels  against  the  State 
and  against  humanity.  The  last  blow  at  constituted  authority,  in  the 
interest  of  slavery,  is  just  the  consummation  of  the  primary  rebeDion 
against  the  rights  .of  God  and  their  fellow-men. 

We  are  aware  that  many  of  the  Mends  of  liberty  would  deprecate 
the  idea  of  immediate  emancipation.  Their  imagination  conjures  up 
the  most  fearful  consequences  which  might  arise  from  sounding  at  once 
the  jubilee-note  of  freedom.  Fire  and  sword  and  massacre,  and  all 
sorts  of  enormities,  are  suggested  as  what  would  be  the  result  of  pre- 
sent liberty  to  these  sons  of  bondage.  These  are  the  suggestions  of 
an  evil  conscience — ^the  troubled  ghosts  of  wrongs  unredressed.  These 
very  fears  teU  u$  tvhai  slavery  is  to  the  slave-owner^  and  what  feelings 
of  revenge  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  breast  qfthe  slave.  But 
these  fears  are  an  appalling  comment  upon  Southern  professions. 
Slave-owners  tell  us  that  '*  their  slaves  love  them — ^that  they  are  very 
happy  and  contented  in  their  present  condition — ^that  they  have  no 
desire  for  a  change  in  their  ezistmg  relationship.''  If  these  daves  love 
their  masters,  would  they  be  disposed  to  murder  them  or  their  paternal 
households  if  set  at  liberty?  Kather  would  they  act  the  part  of  the 
poor,  disconsolate  maternal  slave,  bought  by  a  stranger  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  who  offered  to  **  serve  him  till  death  because  he  had  redeemed 
her,''  If  they  are  very  happy  in  their  present  condition,  the  ad- 
ditional privilege  of  being  tnmsferred  from  the  category  of  chattels  to 
that  of  free  feflow-men  would  not  surely  make  them  so  unhappy  as 
to  rise  against  the  lives  of  those  whose  care  they  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
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If  they  have  no  desire  for  freedom,  the  transition,  under  judicioiis  man- 
agemenVwoold  be  much  easier  than  if  they  were  wresting  it  from 
their  owners  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  If  slavery  haa  brought 
them  50  low  thafthey  have  no  desire  for  liberty — ^if  it  has  so  unmanned, 
so  bmtalised  them, — let  it  be  swept  at  once  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  suspect  that  the  cry  of  danger  from  the  slaves,  if  emancipated, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  their  deliverance.  J£  there  have 
been,  or  now  are,  wrongs  which  would  induce  the  slaves  to  take 
speedy  vengeance,  when  rescued  from  bondage,  the  sooner  this  stikte  of 
matters  is  rectified  the  better  for  all  parties,  even  though  it  should  be 
throufi^h  blood  and  social  revolution.  The  greater  the  accumulation 
of  guut,  the  more  fearful  must  be  the  final  retribution. 

But  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  of  the  slave  population,  the  fears 
entertained  by  many  are  utterly  groundless.  In  regard  to  such  a 
question,  there  are  two  things  by  which  it  may  be  conclusively  settled. 
First,  Is  their  emancipation  right  in  principle?  Is  it  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  God  and  the  normal  rights  of  humanity  ?  Then  let 
it  be  done.  Let  it  be  done  at  once^  a$  far  as  the  national  will  can  reaeh^ 
and  the  providence  of  Qod  will  adjust  subsequent  difficulties.  The 
nation,  like  the  man  who  dares  to  do  right,  will  find  Gk)d  on  its  side. 
The  whole  history  of  the  world  proves  that  the  path  of  righteousness 
is  the  path  of  safety.  If  there  is  guilt  admitted  in  the  system  of  bond- 
age, let  that  occasion  of  guilt  be  at  once  removed.  As  it  is  not 
gradual  but  immediate  renunciation  of  sin  that  is  required  in  the  re- 
pentance of  an  individual ;  so  it  is  not  the  gradual  but  immediate 
renunciation  of  a  course  of  guilt  that  is  required  of  a  nation.  True, 
the  effects  of  sin  may  be  rendered  transparent  by  the  difficulties  which 
it  puts  in  the  way  of  duty ;  but  these  effects  will  accumulate  as  long 
as  the  sin  is  not  abandoned.  To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  every  friend  of  liberty,  we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
ancient  proverb,  Fiat  justitiay  ruat  ccehtm— -Lei  justice  be  done,  even 
if  the  sky  £bi11s. 

Is  there  not  even  now  light  shed  upon  the  conflict  that  is  waging. 
As  long  as  the  fugitives  were  sent  back,  and  the  noble  proclamation 
of  Fremont  reversed,  the  Federal  army  were  like  the  hosts  of  Israel 
'  before  the  men  of  Ai,  who  could  neither  fight  nor  conquer  while  in 
possession  of  the  accursed  thing.  But  no  sooner  had  Uie  President 
propounded  his  emancipation  scheme  to  the  Senate,  than  we  find  the 
Federals  victors  in  many  hard-fought  battles.  Even  recent  reverses, 
though  testing  their  strength,  have  afforded  ground  of  confidence  in 
the  army,  and  has  tended  to  advance  the  abolition  cause.  We  trust 
that  the  crisis  of  principle  has  now  been  reached,  and  that  henceforth 
we  shall  see  everything  tending  towards  the  triumph  of  freedom. 

But  besides  the  security  that  justice  to  man  will  be  sustained  by 
the  providence  of  Grod,  the  question  of  immediate  emancipation  has 
been  tried,  and  not  found  wanting.  The  example  set  in  the  deliver- 
ance of  ancient  Israel,  though  peculiar,  embodies  a  moral  principle, 
and  does  not  leave  much  room  for  compensation  to  the  slave-master. 
The  question  rather  was.  How  shall  the  Hebrews  be  indemnified  for 
the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  wages  withheld  ?    Their  Divine  Proprietor 
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saw  to  their  reward  ere  they  bade  adieu  to  Egypt.  We  have  often 
wondered,  when  the  question  of  compensation  to  the  master  has  been 
raised,  how  there  should  be  no  regard  to  the  compensation  of  the 
slaves.  Were  such  a  question  considered  on  the  principles  of  equity, 
the  future  settlement  of  the  slaves  would  be  more  easuy  determined. 
Were  equity  the  principle  to  be  carried  out,  the  slaves  would  receive 
the  purchase-price  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  masters.  The  slaves 
ought  not  to  be  sent  out  destitute  from  a  land  which  their  constrained 
servitude  has  so  greatly  enriched.  With  such  tracts  of  land  yet  un- 
occupied, they  might  ea^y  be  located  in  such  circumstances  as  would 
tend  to  their  civilization.  The  question  is  not,  Will  the  slave  work 
to  his  former  master  ?  but,  Will  he  work  to  provide  for  himself  and 
fiunily  ?  This  question  has  been  solved  practically.  Those  already 
emancipated  by  the  Kansas  Brigade  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  their  freedom;  and  against  those  within  the  lines  of  the  Federid 
army  there  is  not  a  complaint  of  insubordination. 

But  why  confine  our  arg^ument  to  isolated  cases  of  recent  experience 
when  we  have  the  history  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies  before 
us.  Nothing  could  be  more  dark  or  dismal  than  the  forebodings  of 
expediency  politicians  regarding  the  danger  that  would  arise  to  the 
colonies  from  immediate  emancipation.  Bebellion  and  massacre  and 
conflagration  were  the  day-dreams  of  guilty  consciences  in  prospect  of 
the  jubilee-note  of  liberty.  Emancipation  was  granted  at  once;  but, 
from  that  period  to  this,  there  has  not  been  one  rebellion — the  calendar 
of  crime  has  diminished — ^the  annual  exports  have  increased — ^the 
condition  of  all  classes  has  improved — and  these  colonies  are  now 
competing  with  others  in  the  race  of  progressive  civilization. 

True  there  have  been  individual  sufferers,  as  there  must  be  in  every 
case  of  social  transition ;  but  there  has  been  nothing  to  discourage  the 
idea  of  immediate  emancipation.  Nay  more,  we  feel  convinced  that, 
had  the  British  nation  recognized  the  right  of  the  slaves  to  compen- 
sation for  their  loss  of  liberty  and  compulsory  service,  though  it 
had  spent  other  twenty  millions  in  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the 
slaves,  in  such  a  way  as  might  have  been  conducive  to  their  industrial 
habits  and  social  elevation,  it  would  have  been  well  spent,  and  would 
have  ultimately  contributed  to  the  interests  both  of  our  colonies  and 
of  the  nation  at  home.  We  have  now  the  clearest  evidence  that  the 
good  realized  in  our  own  colonies  has  sprung  from  emancipation, 
while  the  evils  supposed  to  spring  frx)m  that  measure  have  sprung 
from  our  not  going  the  whole  lengtii  of  doing  pecuniary  justice  to  the 
slaves. 

But  even  though  we  could  not  point  to  such  examples,  still,  on  the 
basis  of  eternal  justice,  and  in  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  we  would 
say,  emancipation  and  compensation  are  the  duties  of  every  Christian 
nation  to  those  enslaved,  trusting  the  Moral  Governor  with  the  re- 
moval of  every  difficulty,  and  the  defence  of  truth  and  justice.  We 
know,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  **  that  righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.**  Talk  not  of  mere 
expediency,  or  pecuniary  difficulties,  when  the  cause  of  Ood  and 
humanity  is  concerned.     Ask  not,  in  the  spirit  of  the  infidel,  whero 
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the  reaoutces  shall  be  found  to  do  justice  to  all  in  the  matter  of 
slaveiy.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof!  If  we 
refiise  to  hearken  to  His  will,  He  can  easily  dry  np  all  the  national 
sources  of  prosperity.  This  is  already  seen  in  the  langnishing  com- 
mezce  of  the  world,  and  the  complete  stagnation  of  the  American 
market  But  what  is  tiie  remedy  for  all  such  cases?  Just  that 
prescribed  to  ancient  Israel  in  the  day  of  their  darkness  and  trial. 
*^  Is  not  this  the  &st  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wick- 
edness, to  undo  tiM  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  that  thou  brin^  iiie  poor  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou  aeest 
the  naJced,  that  thou  cover  him;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from 
thine  own  flesh  ?  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning, 
and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily:  and  thy  righteonsness 
shall  go  before  thee;  the  glory  of  the  Loni  shall  be  thy  rereward. 
And  if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted 
soul,  then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the 
noon-day:  and  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually,  and  satHfy  thy 
soul  in  drought,  and  make  &t  thy  bones;  and  thou  shalt  be  fike  a 
watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fiul  not." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  cold  criticisms  upon  the  conduct  of  the  American 
President,  and  irritalang  reflections  upon  the  people  at  large,  it  rather 
becomes  British  Christians  to  sympathise  with  their  transatlantic 
brethren  in  present  difficulties,  and  especially  to  pray  that  their  coun- 
cils may  be  directed  by  Divine  wisdom,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
present  conflict  may  tend  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  to  the 
reformation  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  community.  What  is  cotton 
to  us  compared  with  liberty  to  those  enslaved  ?  What  is  wealth  com- 
pared wim  the  Divine  word  from  which  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
shut  out?  What  is  the  glory  of  national  aggrandizement  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom  ?  Prayer,  persevering, 
earnest  prayer,  on  behalf  of  our  distracted  kindred,  and  on  behalf  of 
our  enslaved  fellow-men,  is  now  our  spevial  duty.  '^  The  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth,"  and  to  Him  alone  can  we  confidently  look  for 
the  eolation  of  the  question  of  slavery,  and  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  prosperity  to  a  distracted  nation. 


DEATH,   A   SPECIAL  ITEM  IN  THE  NEW  COVENANT 

INVENTORY. 

In  the  old  covenant  death  had  no  place  except  that  of  a  penalty  for 
its  violation—"  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 
In  this  relation  it  still  stands  as  the  curse  of  the  broken  law.  But  it 
assumes  a  new  place  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  Spiritual  and  eternal 
death  has  been  supplanted  by  the  dying  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer. 
The  penalty  of  the  broken  law  being  paid  by  Him,  all  that  remains  of 
the  curse — viz.,  temporal  death— is  divested  of  its  sting,  and  has  been 
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transferred  from  the  covenant  of  works,  where  it  stood  as  a  threaten* 
ing,  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  where  it  is  divinely  posited  amone  the 
blessbgs.  Nay  more ;  it  is  phiced  side  by  side  wiui  li£9 — ^with  wings 
temporal  and  ttungs  spiritniu — ^with  things  cKf  this  world  and  of  the 
world  to  come.  "  For  aU  things  are  yonr's ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apolloe, 
or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  Iffe^  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  come;  all  are  your's,  and  ye  are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is  God's." 

Death  was  once  a  loss — ^yea,  the  loss  which  included  all  others. 
It  is  now  a  *'gain" — ^yea,  the  introduction  to  all  spiritual  and  eternal 
blessings.  Temporal  death  is  the  boundary-line  between  time  and 
etemity-*-between  sorrow  and  joy-— between  suffering  and  felicity 
— ^between  a  world  of  sin,  and  danger,  and  conflict,  and  a  home  ci 
purity,  peace,  and  security. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  even  believers  are  subject  to  bondage  through 
the  fear  of  death?  The  reason  is,  its  primary  and  penal  character 
in  the  old  covenant,  and  its  permanent  o|ppo6ition  to  our  instinc-* 
tive  love  of  life.  We  recoil  from  contact  with  a  serpent,  though  un- 
stinged,  while  we  fondle  a  lamb  in  our  bosom.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  former  was  naturally  armed  with  the  &tal  poison,  though  now 
removed,  while  the  latter  is  the  living  embodiment  of  innocence.  And 
so  with  death.  Its  connection  witii  the  covenant  of  works,  as  the 
dread  penalty  for  its  violation,  has  invested  death  with  terrors  not  easily 
surmounted  even  by  the  people  of  God.  The  instincts  of  humanity 
recoil  at  the  prospect  of  dissolution.  The  shrinking  of  sense  from 
coptact  with  this  dreaded  enemy  not  unfrequently  eclipses  faith  in 
^  the  coming  resurrection.    How  true  to  nature  are  the  lines  of  Young, — 

"  How  deep  implanted  in  the  breaat  of  man, 
The  dread  of  death  I 

The  knell,  the  shroad,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave, 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkneai,  and  the  worm  ; 
These  are  the  bngbem  of  a  wintere's  eve— 
The  terroTB  of  the  living,  not  the  dead.** 

But,  notwithstani&ng  the  instinctive  fear  of  death  common  to  all, 
and  justiy  due  by  the  impeuitent  sinner,  the  inspired  apostle  puts  it 
among  our  covenaht  blessmgs-^not  even  the  last  nor  the  least  oi  those 
with  which  it  is  associated.  And  why  is  it  thus  presented  to  the 
eye  of  faith  ? 

First,  Because  it  is  a  conquered  foe.  Death  was  disarmed  by  Christ 
on  the  cross.  From  the  curse  of  the  law  it  received  its  virulence  and 
power.  But  that  curse  is  removed  by  the  dying  of  Christ  Being 
made  a  curse  for  His  people,  the  claims  of  justice  are  satisfied — ^the 
sting  of  death,  which  is  sin,  is  extracted, — ^yea,  death  itself  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  *^  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  fiesh 
and  blood,  He  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same;  that  through 
death  He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  deaths  that  is,  tibe 
devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  life- 
time subject  to  bondage.''  The  relative  position  of  believers  and  death  is 
changed.  The  conquered  enemy  has  become  a  servant  The  foe  has 
taken  the  place  of  a  tributary.    The  sting  once  extracted,  the  power 

4  o 
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to  hurt  is  not  only  gone,  but  the  position  of  sabeemenoy  is  super- 
induced.  While  associated  with,  and  deriving  power  firam,  the  bn^en 
covenant  of  works,  death  is  only  and  eternally  evil;  Imt,  divested 
of  its  power,  and  transferred  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  becomes  a 
servant. 

And  how  does  it  serve  ?  Under  the  covenant  of  grace  it  comes 
with  a  new  commission.  Originally  it  came  as  the  officer  of  jnstioe  to 
nnlock  the  prison-door  of  the  condemned  criminal,  and  hale  him  to 
the  bar  of  the  final  Jndge,  where  nothing  remained  \mt  the  executioii 
of  the  sentence ;  but  now,  as  conquered,  as  commissioned  under  the 
covenant  of  grace,  death  comes  as  the  usher  of  the  bridegroom,  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  marriage-chamber,  in  order  that  the  blood-bought 
bride  may  enter  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 

Thus  commissioned — Qixus  acting  under  the  broad  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace— -death  not  only  opens  the  gates  of  immortality  to  the 
imprisoned  soul,  but  becomes  in  turn  the  conqueror  of  all  remaining 
enemies.  As  it  was  with  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  death,  so  it  n  with 
His  people.  The  cry,  ^^  It  is  finished,"  was  the  triumphant  shout  of 
victory.  The  temptations  of  Satan  could  no  more  reach  Him.  The 
reproach  of  the  Jews  could  no  more  wound  His  spirit.  Nothii^  more 
could  the  scourge  inflict  No  more  pain  could  the  nails  produce.  No 
more  anguish  could  the  departing  spirit  experience.  And  so  with  His 
people.  In  destroying  the  habitation  of  sense,  the  avenues  to  sorrow 
are  closed.  When  death  has  dissolved  the  bond  between  body  and 
i^irit,  in  the  case  of  the  believer,  there  is  no  more  that  it  can  do. 
Itself  and  its  commisision  are  alike  exhausted.  There  shall  never  be 
another  conflict  with  the  last  enemy.  His  power  falls  with  his  seeming 
conquest.  The  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  Death  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  life.  The  same  moment  that  brings  the  child  of  CkA 
to  welcome  death,  also  brings  an  eternal  farewell.  It  may  firequently 
threaten  an  approach,  but  it  can  only  come  once.  It  may  open  the 
way  to  the  tomb :  it  may  furnish  the  prey  for  the  worm ;  but  it  can- 
not bind  the  spirit.  It  cannot  perpetuate  even  the  dissolution  of  the 
clay  tabernacle.  "  There  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,"  when,  through  its  agency,  the  wav  to  immortality  is  opened 
up.  Our  Lord,  through  His  own  death,  delivered  His  people  firom  its 
penal  consequences ;  *^  for  if  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  Otod  bring  with  Him." 

Yes,  believer  I  Death  is  yours.  Gome  in  what  circumstances  he 
may,  or  at  whatever  time,  or  through  whatever  channel,  he  comes 
unstinged — ^he  comes  conquered — ^he  comes  impressed  into  the  service 
of  your  Lord — ^he  comes  commissioned,  under  the  broad  seal  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  to  oipen  the  pathway  to  life  and  immortality.  Wilt 
thou  not  then  exclaim,  '<  Welcome  death ! "  To  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  is  far  better.  Death  must  dry  up  all  streams  of  earthly  jc^, 
but  only  to  introduce  you  to  the  infinite  fountain  of  4>liss.  It  must 
separate  you  from  beloved  friends,  but  not  fix>m  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  It  may  subject  you  to  momentary  pain  by  the  stroke  of  dis- 
solution ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  release  firom  all  pain.  It  may  produce 
a  pang  of  anguish;  but  this  is  the  entrance-crisis  to  everlasting  felicity. 
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Death  is  yonr's,  ye  are  Christ's ;  Christ  is  God's    Life  eternal  is  your 
portion,  Paradise  your  home. 


' '  For  erer  with  the  Lord  I 
AxBenl  BO  let  ft  be : 
Life  from  the  dead  ia  in  that  word, 
*T28  immortalitj. 

Ueie  in  the  hodj  pent, 
Absent  from  Sun  I  voaUi 

Yet  idghtlj  pitch  my  monng  tent 
A  daj*e  march  nearer  heme. 


Mj  Father's  home  on  high, 
Home  of  my  sonl,  how  near 

At  times,  to  &ith*0  foreseeing  eye, 
Tby  golden  gates  appear  I 

Ab,  then  my  spirit  faints 
To  reach  the  Umd  I  love, 

The  bright  inheritaaoe  of  saints, 
Jemsalem  above." 


€xincti. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  A  WET  DAY  OV  SABBATH  DUTIES. 

A  ouAT  ontponring  from  the  donds,  like  that  of  a  late  Rabbath,  fiUs  rivnlets, 
brooks,  and  streams,  before  winter  Uys  npon  them  its  icy  fetters,  but  it  does  not  help 
to  fill  the  Lord's  treasury.  When  special  colleotionB  are  to  be  made  on  sach  days, 
the  keepers  at  home  keep  their  money  with  them,  and  oomfort  themselres,  we  fear, 
in  the  belief  that,  not  to  exercise  the  grace  of  giving,  may  be  an  additional  safe- 
goard  against  taking  cold.  The  plates,  therefore,  with  the  oblations  and  elferings 
of  lainy  days,  might  bear  the  ioscription  <BfaL  iii.  8),  '*  WiXi  a  man  rob  God  ?  Yet 
ye  have  robbed  me."  How  easy  would  it  be,  when  we  cannot  fill  our  pew  on  a 
stonny  day,  to  send  our  contributions  with  some  other  member  of  the  household,  or, 
if  all  are  absent,  to  fill  an  envelope  with  a  liberal  gift  to  God,  and  forward  it  to  the 
lord's  servants  I  "That  which  is  thus  presented  to  God,"  says  Hooker,  "is 
neither  lost  nor  unfruitfully  bestowed,  but  sanctifies  the  whole  nuu§ ;  and  He,  hf 
reoeiving  a  portion,  undertakes  to  bless  all.  In  which  consideration  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  call  their  tithes  '  the  hedge  of  their  riches.' "  Would  that  many,  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  exercised  for  greater  diligence  and  liberalify  in  boilding  up 
this  hedge,  both  ia  foir  and  foul  weather. — ProtegtatU  Ohurchmam. 

THE  BBIOHT  SIDE. 

God  doth  bfaeqoer  His  providences  white  and  black,  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  had  its 
light  nde  and  dark.  Look  on  the  light  side  of  thy  estate ;  who  looks  on  the  dark  side 
of  a  landscape  ?  Suppose  thou  art  cast  in  a  lawsuit,  there  is  the  dark  side  *,  yet  thou 
hast  some  land  left,  there  is  the  light  side.  Thou  hast  sickness  in  thy  body,  thpre  is 
the^ark  side ;  but  grace  in  thy  soul,  there  is  the  light  side.  God's  providences  in 
this  Hfo  are  various,  represented  by  those  speckled  horses  among  the  myrtle  trees 
which  were  the  red  and  white  (Zech.  i.  8) :  mercies  and  afflictions  are  interwoven ;  God 
doth  speckle  His  work.  Oh,  saith  one,  I  want  such  a  comfort;  but  weigh  all  thy 
mercies  in  the  balance,  and  that  will  make  thee  eontent.  Look  on  the  light  side  of 
your  cond^ton,  and  then  all  your  discontent  will  easily  be  dispersed :  do  not  pore 
npon  your  losses,,  but  ponder  npon  your  mercies.  What  1  woukbt  thou  have  ne 
cross  at  all  ?  Why  should  one  man  think  to  have  all  good  things,  when  he  himself 
is  good  but  in  part?  Wouldst  then  have  no  evil  about  thee,  who  hast  so  much  evil 
in  thee?  Thou  art  not  fully  sanctified  in  this  lifo,  how  then  thinkest  thou  to  be 
folly  satisfied  ?  Never  look  for  perfection  of  oontentment  till  there  be  perfoetioa  of 
grace.— li^itioii. 


6M  SBLECTKD  FOSTRY. 


MBQLECTINO  THE  OSEAT  SALVATION, 

Soma  feel  «B  if  they  weiv  radly  dflsboos  to  Mcnn  the  aod't  nltsti^ 
thqrwilleooii  "give  diligenoe  to  make  their  calliiig aod election  me ; **  Imtthey 
•16 10  eegioiBed  with  the  omes  of  life,  that  th^  aee  not  how  th^  oaa  diachaige 
this  dafy  now.  Thej  aie  almoat  penoaded  to  be  Chxiatiani,  and  in  good  eameaft 
tbej  mean  to  gife  themeelTeB  wholly  to  Jeena  at  a  oonfenient  leaaoo.  What  a 
delnakml 

In  profideiioe,  the  offer  of  mercy  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  aooL  The  Holy 
Spirit  kaooka  at  the  door  of  the  heart,  refealing  the  worth  of  the  aool,  the  preooos- 
neat  of  Jeans,  and  persnading  the  sinner  to  aooept.of  Him.  The  nnner  ia  ahnoat 
persoaded  to  yield.  He  himself  oonld  wish  that  he  were  fnl^  and  altogether  per- 
snaded  to  dose  with  Christ.  Tet  he  iniqmtooaly  balanoea  for  «  little  between  the 
world's  pleasnrea  and  the  olaims  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  with  a  fingering,  leamg 
look  of  regret  towaids  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  an  offend  aalvation,  he  fidla  back 
again  to  Ms  carnal  pleasares—it  may  be,  nerer,  never  to  have  soch  an  offer  again. 

How,  what  is  it  that  the  soal  hers  does?  God  says,  "Come  and  let  ns  reaaon 
together.**  Yes,  thero  aie  seasons  when  the  aool  is  brought  into  gndemaWa  prosi- 
mity  to  the  Ho^  Ohost,  when  a  prooesa  of  reaaoaing  is  earned  on.  There  is 
shown  the  melting  lofe  of  Qod  ia  thns  condescending  to  reaaon— in  sending  Jeans 
to  the  worid,  and  in  giving  salTation  through  Him.  There  is  felt  an  eameat  of  that 
bailees  and  peaoe  that  wonld  afterwardi  be  eigoyed  on  earth,  and  which  would  be 
asapn»iiBeeftheb]issofgloiy,ifon^theIsonlwoaldnowclooewithJeBoa.  lliers 
is  eten  a  degree  of  wfllingneisi  to  dose  with  Christ  given  to  the  aooly  with  whom 
the  Spirit  thos  reasons.  And  the  soul  says.  It  is  all  true,  and  it  is  ahnoat  per- 
susded  to  yield ;  but— Oh,  rainoos  bnt  I    It  often  ends  in  damnation. 

The  Hojy  Spirit  reasons  with  the  blood-stained  soul  on  this  question^  '*8alvatum, 
and  n  heart  to  m^oy  it,  or  despair."  The  sinner,  now  in  the  audienoe^hamber  of 
the  King^  looks  at  it,  and  states  it  for  himself;  bnt  as  he  stales  it,  he  alten  it  a 
KiU$.  *< Salvation,  and  a  heart  to  eigoy  it;  or  my  pieeent  heart,  and  this  world's 
plessnresf"  AlmoH  he  could  prefer  the  better,  bnt  he  roAer  prefers  the  worse, 
and  retiroi  miseraUy,  moodily,  heavi^,  from  the  andience-chamber  of  the  King^ 
whereunto  ha  may  never,  never  be.permitted  to  retonu  Ifight  it  not  be  aaid*  with 
Jnstioe,  "Lethimahmel**  Ohl  dear  friends,  a  garden  doea  not  need  to  be  plonj^ied, 
and  to  be  sown  with  salt,  to  be  made  barren  and  nnfrnitftaL  Just  nei^ect  it^  and 
God*s  curse,  thorns  and  thistles,  will  do  the;  same.  A.  little  child  doea  not  need  to 
be  seakreated  to  be  made  a  savage  and  onciviliaed.  Just  neglect  it,  and  it  wiU 
speedily  become  both.  And  so  yon  do  not  need  to  commit  great  crimea  to  aacare 
the  sours  oondemnatioD.  Just  neglect  the  enUnary  means  of  salvation,  and  year 
coadennatMB  is  quite  aeeore. 

J. 

•  .  _       _   .  .    _  _ 

DUTIES. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  thou  thy  temper  ;'mix  not  with  each  clay ; 
Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may. 

Tet  keep  those  cares  without  thee,  let  the  heart 

Be  Qod*s  atone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 
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Through  al)  thy  aotioiiBy  ooonaela,  and  cliaooane, 
Let  mildnow  and  religion  guide  thee  o«t; 
If  tmih  he  thine,  what  needs  a  hmtish  foroe ; 
But  what'e  not  good  and  jnet,  ne*er  go  aboot 

Wrong  not  thy  coneoienoe  for  a  rotten  eticl^ ', 

That  gain  is  dreadftd  which  makee  qpirita  sicL 

Seek  not  the  Mme  stepi  with  the  crowd ;  etiok  thou 
To  thy  rare  trot ;  a  oonstant,  hnmble  mind 
Is  both  his  own  joy,  and  his  liaker's  too; 
Let  folly  dost  it  on,  or  lag  behind. 

A  sweet  self-priya^  in  a  right  soul 

Outnins  the  earth,  and  lines  the  utmost  pole. 

Vaughan  {OUJUIan's  JSdUian). 

THB  OHBISTIAN  AND  HIS  ECHO. 

True  fidth,  prodooing  love  to  Qod  and  man ; — 
Say,  Echo,  is  not  this  the  Gospel  plan  ? 

The  Gospel  plan. 

Most  I  my  foith  and  Ioyo  to  Jesos  show, 
By  doing  good  to  all,  both  fiiend  and  foe  ? 

Both  iiiend  and  foe. 

Bat  if  a  brother  hates  and  treats  me  ill, 
Host  I  return  him  good,  and  bye  him  still  ? 

Lo^e  him  stfll. 

If  he  my  fiulings  watches  to  revea]. 
Host  I  his  faults  as  oarefiilly  conceal? 

As  carefhUy  conceal. 

But  if  my  name  and  chamcter  he  blast, 
And  eniel  maUoe,  too,  a  long  time  last ; 
And  if  I  sorrow  and  affliodon  know. 
He  lores  to  add  onto  my  onp  of  woe ; 
In  this  nnoommon,  this  peculiar  case, 
Sweet  Eohoi  aay,  must  I  still  love  and  bless? 

Still  k)ve  and  bless. 

Whaterer  usage  ill  I  may  reoei? e, 
Most  I  be  patient  stQl,  and  still  ibrgive  ? 

Be  patient  still,  and  BtOI  foigiTe. 

Why,  Echo,  how  is  this?  thou*rt  sure  a  dove, 
Thy  Y«noe  diall  teaoh  me  nothing  else  but  love  1 

Nothing  else  but  lo?e. 

Amenl  with  all  my  heart,  than  be  it  so, 
*TiB  an  delighlfo],  just,  and  good,  I  know, 
And  now  to  pnd^  Til  direct^  go. 

Directly  go. 

Things  bebg  so,  whoeTer  me  ngect, 
My  gracious  God  me  surely  will  protect. 

Surely  will  protect. 
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Hoooefertli  111  roU  on  Him  my  evtty  cam, 
And  then  both  fiiend  and  foe  embnoe  in  pn^er. 

Embmoe  in  pnjer. 


After  nil  Uiose  dntiea  I  Iia?o  dotted 
I,  in  point  of  merit,  them  disown, 
And  trail  lor  faenven  tfanmgh  Jesus*  blood  alone  ? 

Thnmgh  Jetos*  blood  akne. 

Eoho,  enough ;  thy  ooansels  to  mine  ear 
Are  sweeter  than  to  flowen  the  dev-drop  tear; 
Thy  wise  instractiTe  lessons  please  me  well : 
I'll  go  and  practise  them.    Farewell,  fimwelL 

FnACim  then.    Farewell,  fiuewelL 


BBMIMISOENCES  OF  THE  EABLT  TDCES  OF  THE  SEGE8SI0K— 
mSTOBICAL^  BIOGRAPHICAL,  AND  TBADITIOKAL. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WILSON. 

Wbilb  we  repudiate  the  idea  of  "grace  in  the  blood,"  it  would  be 
improper,  as  it  is  impossible,  to  overlook  the  &ct,  that  tiie  chOdren  are 
often  blessed  for  the  fsither's  sake.  In  the  general  and  wise  arrange- 
ments of  God,  alike  happens  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  ungodly ;  and 
He  causetb  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  the  rain  to 
fell  on  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  but  as  the  promise  is  to  His  people, 
and  to  their  seed,  all  things  are  ordered,  in  the  special  arrangements 
of  His  providence,  for  promoting  their  present  and  eternal  interests. 
The  Word  of  Gk)d,  and  the  history  of  the  Church  in  our  own  and 
in  other  lands,  furnish  many  remarkable  proofs  of  this  observation. 
"  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "yet  have 
I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 

Of  the  four  "  Secession  fothers,"  the  ancestors  of  thrae  of  them  only 
are  particularly  known ;  but  these  three  are  striking  illustrations  o£ 
the  faithfulness  of  that  Divine  Providence  to  which  we  have  above 
referred.  All  of  them  were  men  distinguished  for-  piety,  for  faithful- 
ness, and  fortitude  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Erskine,  Wilson,  and  Mon- 
crieff,  were  immediate  descendants  of  families  who  had  come  through 
the  fire  of  the  persecuting  period,  and  while,  along  with  their  brethren 
in  the  Secession,  they  were  honoured  to  be  witness-bearers  for  Christ, 
Ihey  were  also  subjected  to  severe  privations,  and  heavy  trials  and 
losses,  for  His  sake. 

WiUiam  Wilson,  the  subject  of  the  present  brief  sketch,  was  one 
of  these^  four  worthies.  Hjs  fother,  Gilbert  Wilson,  was  a  landed  pro- 
prietor in  Lanarkshire ;  and,  being  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  he  sufieied 
severely  under  the  persecutions  of  tiie  latter  reigns  of  the  Stuarts. 
Besides  forfeiting  his  estate,  his  moveable  offsets  were  confiscated, 
and  sold  at  the  cross  of  Glasgow.  During  a  whole  winter  he  lived 
unsheltered  in  an  open  moorland,  and  had  his  meals  carried  to  him 
by  stealth  by  a  foithful  domestic  servant.    Witih  many  others  similarly 
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ritnated,  he  escaped  to  Holland,  and  remained  there  tQl  the  Bevoln- 
tion,  when  he  returned  in  the  train  of  Williun,  Prince  of  Orange. 
His  mother  was  a  person  of  kindred  spirit.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  eonnty  gentleman  in  Eorfiirshire.  Her  parents  heing  EpisoopalianBi 
she  was  educated  and  trained  in  that  persuasion ;  but  whue  on  a  ^isit 
to  her  aont,  the  wife  of  the  eminent  minister  and  martyr,  James 
Onthrie,  her  religions  views  underwent  an  important  change,  and  she 
became  a  decided  Presbyterian  and  sincere  Christian.  Bhe  had  not 
long  returned  home  when  her  father  discovered  the  change  which  had 
come  over  her  religious  sentiments,  and  insisted  on  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  her  new  profession.  She  remained  firm,  however,  and  ex- 
pressed her  resolution  to  adhere  to  what  in  her  conscience  she  was 
convinced  was  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  father's  proud 
spirit  would  not  yield.  He  disinherited  her,  and  drove  her  forth  to 
want,  forbidding  all  return.  The  God  of  providence,  however,  took  her 
under  His  gracious  care.  Mr  Guthrie  invited  her  to  his  house ;  and, 
as  he  had  no  family  of  his  own,  he  adopted  her  as  his  daughter,  and 
with -whom  she  remained  till  her  marriage  with  Mr  Gilbert  Wilson. 

Such  were  the  parents  of  William  Wilson.  He  was  bom  on  the 
9th  November,  1690,  under  a  more  peacefiil  state  of  things  than  they 
had  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Like  a  true  Christian  patriot,  his  fiAther 
named  lum  William,  aSfter  the  Prince  of  Grange,  the  honoured  instru- 
ment, under  God,  in  effecting  the  glorious  deliverance  of  the  nation 
from  the  despotism  €i  Popery. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  both  of  Mr  Wilson's  parents,  that,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  God,  their  only  child  should  serve  Him  in  the  gospel 
of  His  Son.  To  the  sacred  office  they  early  and  often  devoted  him  at 
a  throne  of  grace;  and  their  hopeliil  expectations  were  greatly  en- 
couraged by  youthful  indications  of  talent  and  piety.  When  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  his  mother  took  him  on  a  visit  to  the  residence  of 
her  fiinuly.  Her  fsither  was  now  dead,  her  brother  proprietor  of  the 
fomily  estate,  and  he,  having  no  fiimily,  young  Wilson  was  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  property.  His  mother  being  asked  what  she  meant  to  make 
of  tiie  boy ;  she  replied,  that  her  highest  ambition  was,  that  her  son 
should  be  a  minister  of  Christ  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  brother 
immediately  declared,  with  imprecations,  that  no  Presbyterian  should 
ever  inherit  his  lands.  At  this  early  age  the  youth  was  made  to  under- 
stand the  cost  of  being  a  Presbyterian,  and  to  know  that  they  who  would 
foDow  Christ  faithfully,  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  the  loss  of  houses 
and  lands,  and  all  eartiily  blessings,  for  His  sake.  Tonng  Wilson  was 
truly  lent  to  the  Lord.  Li  accordance  with  his  parents'  widtes,  and 
his  own  inclinations,  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1704, 
with  a  view  of  studying  for  the  ministry.  He  was  then  only  in  his 
fourteenth  year — a  time  of  life  at  which  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find 
decided  marks  ci  piety ;  yet  we  find  in  this  amiable  youth  an  earnest  of 
the  future  servant  of  Christ  in  the  lovely  act  of  devotLog  himself  to  God 
in  a  personal  covenant  Enumerating  his  sins,  narralang  his  trials, 
and  giving  expression  to  his  varied  experiences,  with  all  the  modesty 
and  humiSty,  and  absence  of  enthusiasm,  of  an  aged  Christian.  And, 
as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  notice,  this  covenant  was  repeatedly 
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renewed  in  after  yean.  In  Jannaiy,  1705,  lie  was  depnved  of  hb 
eKoeUent  motiber.  Thia  iraa  a  sore  beieayemenft ;  but  the  diqpenaalion 
^[ypeani  to  have  beoi  bleased  in  greatly  deepening  hia  leligiooa  im- 
proBBions.  In  the  same  year  he  joined,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  which  he  says,  ^*I  derived  great  q^tnal 
benefit "—«  notable  example  to  the  yonng  members  of  religiooa  fiuniliee. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  personal  oovenants,  entered  into 
about  this  tune,  gives  an  insight  into  tne  real  character  of  this  pious 
yonth : — 

"  Olorioos  God,  I  sorrender  myself  to  thee.  Be  thoo  my  poition,  as  this  d^  I 
take  thee — Father,  Son,  end  Holy  Ghoet — ^for  my  poition.  In  Hib  name  and  atnogth, 
and  with  nplifted  hand,  I  awear  before  God  thu  day.  Glorions  God,  do  then  anbdoe 
Bin  In  my  aool,  and  enable  me  to  grow  in  holineaa.  I  confess  my  sina  of  pride  and 
vanity,  of  mia-spendlng  time,  and  slighting  the  means  of  grace.  I  bleaa  thee  §or 
Christ,  and  I  desire  to  be  washed  in  His  blood.  O  Lord,  let  me  walk  before  thee, 
and  be  thoa  mbe  only  God.  Break  down  all  my  Insts  and  all  n^  idols,  and  enable 
me  to  Kto,  not  for  myself,  bat  for  thy  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  in  my  day  and 
generation. 

By  such  exercises  as  these  Mr  Wilson  went  forward  in  a  cooxse  of 
training  for  the  holy  ministry.  Nor  was  he  a  less  laborious  studoii  in 
storing  his  mind  with  every  necessary  branch  of  knowledge,  and  especi- 
ally in  a  systematic  study  of  divinity,  as  revealed  in  ue  Scriptores. 
That  no  portion  of  his  time  might  be  lost,  he  allotted  epecific  work  to 
each  honr  of  the  day,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  ten  in  the  evening. 
Apart  from  the  hours  devoted  to  natural  {^osophy,  Bible  criticism,  sys- 
tematic theology,  and  the  langnages,  we  take  the  following : — '^  ¥iom 
rising  till  nine,  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptares:  prayer  also  at 
ten,  at  two,  and  at  six ;  at  lying  down  and  rising  up ;  read  three 
chapters  of  the  Bible  every  day :  read  through  the  Hebrew  Scriptoies, 
three  chapters  a-day."  By  such  arduous  duties  he  became  a  first-rate 
scholar;  mastered,  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  tiie  Hebrew  and 
Greek  lan^fuages,  and  so  excelled  in  the  iJfttin  tongue,  that  he  could 
speak  it  with  ease  and  fluency. 

Hr  Wilson  finished  his  studies  in  the  year  1712.  He  was  then 
within  the  Presbytery  of  Glaegow,  and  expected  to  be  taken  on  trials 
hj  them  for  license  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  tids  he  was  dicH^ypmnted. 
^e  tares  sown  by  the  Revolution  Settlement  of  1690  had  rorong  up, 
and  were  now  bearing  their  natural  fruit — ^unsound  doctrine.  The 
Olai^w  Presbyteiv  had  beccMue  deeply  infected  with  the  growing 
errors  in  the  Church,  and,  for  causes  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  being 
well  aware  of  his  high-toned  evangelical  sentiments,  and  also  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  then  a  test  of  presbyterial  fiuth- 
fulness,  and  agitating  the  Church,  they  denied  him  the  opportunity 
of  coining  forward  for  trials.  Providence,  however,  soon  opened 
another  door  for  the  young  aspirant  to  the  ministiy.  Towaida  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  he  had  occasion  to  reside  for  some  time  near 
Dunfermline,  and  was  cordially  invited  by  the  Presbytery  of  these 
bounds  to  take  his  trials  there,  and  with  which  he  readily  complied. 
Be&rring  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  the  conduct  of  the  Glasgow 
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Presbytery  towards  lum,  and  the  proq^ect  of  appearing  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Danfermline,  we  find  him  recording  in  his  diary — '*  I 
think  that,  after  a  Berioos  search,  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  in  my  eye  in  entering  upon  trials,  and  that,  if  I  come  to 
pass  trials,  I  desire  to  speak  of  Christ's  righteonsness,  and  to  show 
forth  His  praise.  I  desire  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  free 
grace,  and  to  hold  it  np  purely  according  to  me  word  of  QoL*' 
After  a  fbU  and  rigid  course  of  trials  and  examination,  which  he 

Eassed  much  to  his  own  credit  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presbytei^-, 
e  was  duly  licensed  in  the  autumn  of  1713.  His  last  trial  discourse 
was  delivered  on  the  23d  September.  His  future  brother  in  the 
ministry,  and  fellow-soldier  in  the  Secession  conflict,  Balph  Erskine, 
was  then  a  member  of  this  Presbytery — a  striking  coincidence.  ''  Af- 
ter an  exhortation,"  says  Mr  Wilson,  *'  by  Mr  Erskine,  minister  of 
Dunfermline,  to  depend  upon  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  His  glory,  he  said 
that  the  Presbytery,  having  now  tried  me,  judged  me  fitted  for 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  so,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Presbv- 
tery,  he  licensed  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  preach  the 
goroel  within  this  Presbytery,  or  wherever  I  should  be  lawfully  called." 
If  Mr  Wilson  was  deeply  concerned  to  be  accepted  and  approved 
by  the  Great  Head  of  tne  Church,  and  to  be  found  qualified  by  His 
representatives  on  earth  for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  he  was  no  less 
anxious  npw  for  grace  in  order  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  sacred 
trust.  He  laid  down  general  rules  for  his  own  guidance  in  preparing 
for  pulpit  work,  and  resolved  not  to  forget  the  advice  he  received  from 
an  experienced  divine,  never  to  go  to  the  pulpit  without  a  solemn 
sense  of  Glod  upon  his  mind — ^never  to  depend  more  upon  Qod  than 
when  he  felt  most  prepared,  lest  He  should  be  provoked  to  leave  him 
and  let  him  fall.  '*  I  want,"  he  writes,  '^  that  lively  &ith  in  Christ 
which  would  interest  me  in  divine  truth,  and  enable  me  to  deliver  it, 
80  as  to  impress  and  interest  others.  O,  my  God,  give  me  enlarge- 
ment of  heart  to  speak  for  thee,  to  deliver  thy  mind,  and  to  hold  up 
thy  truth.  Give  furniture  for  this  great  work.  May  I  have  light 
and  strength,  be  borne  up,  and  carried  through,  and  have  all  needed' 
grace  to  &  me  for  serving  thee  in  my  day  and  generation." 

His  diary  contains  full  and  frequent  records  of  his  personal  exercise 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  often  necessarily  in  similar  language,  to 
which  we  can  do  little  more  than  refer;  but  we  cannot  omit  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  as  indicating  his  genuine  piety  and  deep  anxiety  as 
to  his  eternal  interests  at  this  early  period  df  hu  life : — 

"19th  September,  1714.— Thia  day  being  Sabbath,  I  kept  mj  room*'  (being 
csonfined  hf  indisposition);  "and  now  I  desire  to  set  myself  seriously  to  search  and 
try  my  own  ways,  and  to  inquire  how  matters  stand  betwixt  the  Lord  and  my  sonl. 
I  propose  the  following  questions :— (1),  Whether  I  am  in  Christ  or  not  ?  (2),  When 
was  I  bronght  to  Christ  ?  (3),  What  state  is  my  soul  now  in  ?  (4),  What  has  been 
my  carriage  since  I  began  to  preach  the  gumpel  of  Christ?  0  Lord,  gire  me  now 
light  sod  direction  in  these  inquiries.** 

After  recording  his  answers  at  considerable  length,  he  conclndcf 


"This  day,  I  think,  I  am  called  to  pray  for  a  discovery  of  the  Lord  Jasus,  and 
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that  Hifl  void  may  cone  to  me  with  power,  and  Wm  gnee  ibmw  «e  to  BSnaM 
O  eome,Lord  Jeeu,  cone  quickly.  How  little  do  I  often  feel  oa  my  owb  ■piiii  IW 
weight  of  whet  I  deliYer.  Oh  thai  the  Loid  mey  eone  end  ekiae  ta  upon  ay  oe«U 
Oire  Kfe,  etTODgth,  and  power.  O  eend  ont  thy  Hght  and  thy  tnith.  Let  th«B 
lead  me ;  let  them  biing  me  nato  thy  holy  hill»  and  to  thy  taberaaclea.** 

The  parifih  of  Dairy  having  become  vacant  about  this  time,  a 
nnanimons  movement  was  made  bj  the  people  to  hove  Mr  Wilson 
settled  among  them.  The  same  Presbytery  that  thwarted  his  being 
licensed  now  opposed  the  call  from  Dalrv.  Mr  Wilson's  keen  per- 
ception of  evangelical  doctrine  when  a  divinity  student  led  him  to 
condemn  the  erroneous  views  promulgated  by  rrofessor  Simson, — so 
much  so,  that,  when  the  Professor  was  under  trial,  he  took  exception 
to  bis  being  a  witness  in  the  case.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow  now  opposed  his  settlement  within  their  bounds. 
The  parish  of  Dairy  carried  their  case  by  appeal  to  the  Synod,  but 
were  equally  unsuccessful  there.  Providence,  however,  soon  opened 
the  way  to  another  field  of  labour.  Up  to  this  time  the  city  of  Perth 
had  never  had  more  than  two  ministers;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  population,  it  was  found  desirable  to  have  a  third.  A 
movement  to  this  effect  having  been  successful,  arrangements  were 
speedily  made  for  calling  a  minister;  and  as  Mr  Wilson,  tiiough  a  veiy 
young  man,  was  now  beginning  to  be  known  as  a  most  acceptable 
preacher,  he  was  unanimously  cbosen  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of 
that  city.  On  the  5th  September,  1716,  the  call,  signed  by  the 
Town  and  Session  of  Perth,  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  accepted  by 
him.  This  was  an  imx>ortant  epocb  in  Mr  Wilson's  life,  and  he  sought 
to  realize  something  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  in  which  he 
was  now  to  be  placed.  As  the  day  of  ordination  drew  near,  we  find 
him  making  the  following  reflections: — 


*' Have  I  a  call  to  Perth?  The  people  of  Daby  wiahed  me,  hot  tiie  Pkwhytery 
oppoeed  it.  I  take  the  language  of  this  proridenoe  to  he  thai  the  Lord  had  no 
work  for  me  there.  The  call  from  Perth  is  ODanimona ;  the  gedly  are  praying  tbr  it : 
I  caoDot  stand  oot  lest  I  should  be  fighting  against  the  eall  of  God.  I  haf«  had 
no  hand  in  the  call,  hot  fled  from  it,  and  it  followed  me :  it  ia  e  geepel  oaU — no 
presentation  from  a  patron  or  anything  of  the  kind.  This  day  I  hafe  snnendered 
myself  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  Perth,  though  not  with  the  Uberty  and  freedom 
that  I  would  fain  have.  I  cannot  say  but  that  the  movement  is  of  the  Lord.  O 
Lord,  give  me  wisdom  for  the  great  work  before  me,  and  enable  me  to  be  diligent 
and  faithful  in  discharging  the  solemn  duties  of  the  ministry.** 

On  the  1st  November  following  he  was  solemnly  ordiuned  to  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry.  Mr  Black,  senior  minister  of  Perth,  pre- 
sided on  the  occasion,  and  preached  fipom  these  words:  '^It  pleased 
Gkxl  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him  among  the 
heathen."  "  I  was  this  day  solemnly  set  apart,"  writes  Mr  Wilson, 
"  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery.  Oh  for  grace  fifom  above,  that,  miserably 
qualified  and  miworthy  as  I  am,  I  may  serve  the  Lord  in  this  great 
and  weighty  work  of  the  gospel  of  His  Son." 

The  state  of  religion  in  Perth  at  this  period,  as  compared  with  that 
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of  other  parts  of  the  country,  may  be  eaid  to  have  beon  prosperous. 
Public  worship  was  regularly  observed  on  a  week-day  evening,  and 
continued  to  be  so  for  many  vears  thereafter;  figunily  worship  was 
almost  universal  among  the  inhabitants,  and  the  external  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day  was  truly  remarkable.  The  seed  sown  by  Knox 
«nd  otiiers  at  the  Belbrmation  was  still  bearing  fruit;  and  the  follow- 
ing incident  beautifully  illustrates  the  principle  they  so  strongly  con- 
tended for — the  magistrates'  duty  in  regard  to  religion.  An  English 
regiment  having  been  quartered  in  the  city,  paraded  the  streets,  with 
their  band  playing,  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  Provost  immediately 
wrote  to  the  War  Department,  inquiring  whether  such  was  done  with 
the  sanction  of  his  Maiesty.  He  received  a  letter  in  reply,  expressing 
deep  regret  for  what  nad  taken  place,  authorising  him  to  prevent  a 
repetition,  and  intimating  that  if  any  of  the  officers  should  disobey 
his  (Mrdeniy  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  commissions. 
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The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  late  Dr  Stevenson,  of  Ayr, 
to  Mr  George  Wilson,  during  an  affliction  which  terminated  in  death. 
Having  been  the  first  child  baptised  by  the  writer,  and  called  after 
his  name,  there  was  a  special  interest  in  his  subsequent  history.  Al- 
though thirty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  this  casual  letter  was 
written,  its  intrinsic  value  has  not  diminished.  Like  all  the  works  of 
the  venerable  author,  it  is  characterized  by  simplicity,  clearness, 
affection,  fidelity,  and  fulness  of  Scripture.  Ijiken  as  a  whole,  it  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  many  of  the  superficial,  sentimental,  sap- 
less epistles  found  in  modem  memoirs.  Feeling  assured  that  the 
friends  both  of  the  writer  and  of  the  deceased,  to  whom  it  was  written, 
will  be  gratified  by  its  publication,  and  trusting  that  our  readers  may 
be  edified  by  its  solemn  appeals  and  counsels,  we  cheerfully  give  it 
insertion,  with  best  thanks  to  those  by  whom  it  has  been  preserved 
and  lbrwarded.-*-Ei)s. 

Dbas  Fbishd, — I  was  greatly  disappoiDted  at  wA  aeeing  you  again  beibre  I  left 
Edinburgh ;  but  it  was  entirely  out  of  my  power.  I  snppoae  yon  are  aware  that  yoa 
«re  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  rather  of  an 
alarming  kind.  The  Lord,  however,  can  bring  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  bring  back 
again. 

It  is  our  duty,  and  no  less  our  interest  than  our  duty,  to  be  preparing  for  deaith 
even  when  in  health ;  how  much  more  when  in  aickness.  This  is  the  midnight  cry, 
"  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  Him.**  Ton  know  that  there 
is  no  safety  m  life  nor  at  death  without  an  interest  in  the  Lord  Josos.  There  is 
not  another  name  under  heaven  whereby  we  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Christ. 
He  is  a  Saviour  every  way  suited  to  our  circumstances,  as  poor  perishing  sinoera, 
being  made  of  Qod  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  rfdemption. 
I  hope,  dear  friend,  that  you  have  before  this  time  fled  to  Jesus  for  refuge ;  but 
this  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  renewed  actings  of  faith  upon  the  Son 
of  Gk)d.    It  is  your  duty  to  examine  yourself  whether  you  have  the  marks  and 
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obanoterirticsofAcbildof  God;  aod,  ihoiiM  the nnilt  b« fiiTOonUo,  it  wffl  tod 
groatly  to  jonr  comfort :  still  it  is  not  apoo  past  attainmsnts,  bat  iqioa  tbe  pnwoi 
application  to  that  grace  that  bio  Christy  that  the  ChzistiaB  fives.  "The  life  tfaai  I 
DOW  live  in  the  flesh  is  by  the  faith  of  tiie  Son  of  God."  Ftail  had  been  lo^g  m 
Christian  before  he  wrote  to  Timothy;  bat  even  then  we  find  him,  an  a  nuier, 
casting  himself  on  the  meroy  of  God,  through  Christ  "  This  is  a  fidthfiil  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jems  came  into  the  worid  to  save  siniMn,  of 
whom  I  am  chief." 

Dear  George,  I  hope  yon  are  endeavouring  to  get  yonr  mind  reconciled  to  joar 
leaving  this  worid.  You  are  yet  young,  and  yon  will  have  to  encounter  the  natoral 
attachment  to  life ;  and  nothing  but  the  hope  of  a  better  world  wiO  oveioooie  that 
attochment.  The  Christian,  when  grace  is  in  exercise,  has  a  desire  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  for  bettor.  Ton  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments :  they  promise  much,  but  yield  nothing 
foctory ;  but  the  Joys  of  the  heavenly  stoto  are  substantial  and  durable — "  a  gnat, 
exceeding,  and  an  eternal  weight  of  gloiy.*'  Try  to  get  the  eye  of  foith  and  hope 
fixed  upon  these,  and  they  will  wean  your  heart  horn  the  things  of  time,  and  piepare 
you  for  bidding  a  final  fkrewell  to  all  earthly  oljects.  Study  rerignatkn  to  the 
will  of  €K»d  in  the  appointment  of  death,  and  all  the  circumstances  ocimected  with 
it.  Moses  went  up  to  the  moont»  and  did  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord.  By  a  suitable  resignation  to  the  Lord^s  will  in  death,  it  comes  to  be  an  act 
of  holy  obedience ;  and  in  this  way  the  believer  glorifies  God  in  his  death.  living, 
he  lives  xmto  the  Lord,  and  dying,  he  dies  unto  the  Lord ;  so  that  living  and  dying 
he  is  the  Lord's.  How  comfortable  the  reflection  that  Christ  hath  died,  and,  hy  His 
death,  deprived  death  of  its  stiog.  He  has  left  nothing  but  its  shadow  to  His  people ; 
and  even  walking  through  this  shadow.  He  has  promised  them  His  gracioos 
presence.  In  the  foith  of  this  promise,  you  may  say,  with  David,  "Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,"  &c.  (Fsalm  xxiii). 

pear  George,  I  hope  yon  will  excuse  me  for  writing  to  you  as  a  dying  penoo. 
It  is  not  because  I  have  no  bope  that  you  may  yet  recover;  but  we  are  all  dying 
men,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  prepare  for  our  coming  change.  You 
wilt  have  the  best  advice,  if  you  avail  yourself  of  it.  Mr  Paxton  is  throng,  bat  he 
will  call  oo  you  if  you  send  for  him.  I  spoke  to  Mr  Meek,  sen.,  to  call  on  yon,  and 
I  hope  yon  will  desire  him  to  visit  you  frequently,  I  am  sony  for  yonr  mother 
and  your  sisters ;  but  you  must  leave  them  on  the  Lord.  Hitherto  He  has  helped, 
and  His  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save.  I  must  conclude,  cmnmitting 
you  to  God  and  the  word  of  His  grace,  that  is  able  to  keep  yon  from  foiling,  and 
to  give  yon  a  portion  among  them  that  are  sanctifled. 

I  am,  dear  George,  yours  affectionately, 
Atb,  22d  September,  1828.  G. 


^ttUt  to  tjje  ^iitoxs. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  '^  THE  ORiaiNAL  8EGECWI0N  KAQAZIME." 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  tbe 
July  number  of  the  Magazine,  especially  with  the  Reports  presented 
to  the  Synod  at  its  late  meeting. 

There  is  one  part,  however,  which,  from  its  character,  may  not 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves.    I  refer  to  the  balance-sbeets  of  the 
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▼arioas  "  scbemes."  These  balance-sheets,  I  humbly  think,  do  not 
repfesent  things  in  the  state  they  ought  to  be,  although  they  evince 
too  emphatically  how  matters  stand.  What  I  desire  in  the  mean- 
time to  direct  attention  to,  is  the  state  of  the  contributions  for  '^  Home 
Mission"  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  contributions  of  all  the  congxegationS| 
to  all  the  four  "schemes,"  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £300,  13s.  5d., 
yielding  an  average  for  each  congregation  of  about  £11 ;  or,  assum- 
ing that  the  twenty-seven  congregations  represent  2500  members  and 
a&erents,  the  average  for  each  person  is  about  2s.  4d.  per  annum. 
Three  of  the  schemes  are  exclusively  for  objects  witiiin  the  Church, 
and  the  fourth  for  objects  without  it.  The  sum  contributed  to  this 
last  scheme — ^viz.,  '^  Home  Missions" — ^is  £56, 3s.  6d.,  yielding  an  ave- 
rage of  £2  from  each  congregation,  or  5d.  per  annum  for  each  mem- 
ber and  adherent.  This  is  all  we,  as  a  body,  contribute  to  this  work. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  more  money  jraised  within  the  body,  viz.,  by 
some  congregations,  two  of  which  raise  more  themselves  than  the 
whole  Church ;  but,  as  a  body  of  Christ's  professed  disciples,  we  raise 
just  £56,  3s.  6d.  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  extending  His  kingdom 
amongst  the  outcast  in  our  own  land.  Ought  this  so  to  be  ?  Is  this 
the  sum  of  our  willingness  and  ability  for  the  work  ?  Is  it  a  true 
measureof  our  gratitude  for  the  great  and  priceless  privileges  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  us  ?  Surely  not  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  to  lay 
these  things  to  heart.  We  have  hope  that,  when  our  people  are 
made  aware  how  matters  stand,  such  a  willingness  to  give  shall  be 
called  forth  as  will  enable  the  Synod  to  prosecute  the  important  work 
of  Home  Missions  with  vigour  and  effect.  Looking  at  the  above 
sums,  either  in  the  aggregate  or  detail,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
our  congregations  and  members  will  double  their  contributions  to  all 
the  schemes  ?  The  Church  will  reap  a  rich  and  lasting  blessing,  by 
having  it  in  its  power  to  enter  with  vigour  into  the  Home  Mission 
field.  Every  congregation  that  has  this  for  one  of  its  works  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love,  is  sure  to  prosper  and  be  in  health.  Their  hearts 
will  become  more  and  more  enlaiged,  and  their  joy  will  increase,  as 
they  see  the  kingdom  of  Christ  augmented  by  additions  made  to  it  of 
those  rescued  from  the  ouUying  field  of  the  world. 

It  will  accord  with  the  experience  of  every  Christian,  that  whether 
he  got  a  material  blessing  or  not  by  giving  of  his  substance  for  the 
furtiierance  of  Christ's  longdom,  he  had  a  great  blessing  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  his  duty;  and  it  is  certain  that  none  ever  had  it 
to  say  that  he  was  made  poor  by  '^giving  to  the  Lord."  If  we 
consider  what  is  required  of  those  whom  Gkxi  has  put  in  possession  of 
the  gosjpel,  in  relation  to  those  who  are  wandering  as  outcasts  from 
the  fold,  should  not  our  minds  be  stirred  up  to  help  on  with  the  work, 
and.  those  of  us  who  can  only  pray  or  give,  be  earnestly  and  constaotiy 
using  these  instruments,  that  we  may  lud  those  whom  the  great  Mas- 
ter has  called  to  labour  in  His  vineyard?  We  assume  that  Christ's 
followers  require  only  to  be  made  aware  of  their  duty — shall  we  not 
also  sayjprivilege — in  this  matter,  that  they  may  be  found  at  their 
post    Tliese  lines  are  written  with  the  view  of  drawing  the  attention 
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of  the  members  of  our  Oharoh  to  a  duty  that  has  been  too  mooh  neg- 
lected. Let  us  also  pray  more,  and  give  more,  that  the  BedeeBoer'* 
kingdom  may  be  more  widely  extended,  and  that  the  ontcast  may  be 
gathered,  and  then  on  the  Chnrch  a  rich  blesRing  will  deaoend. 
''  Bring  ye  all  the  (ithea  into  the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat 
in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saitb  the  Lord  of  Hogts, 
if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a 
blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  reodve  it.'' 

T. 


The  Sahbaih  viewed  in  the  light  o/Beoion,  BeveUOion,  ami  History,  with  Sketehet 
of  its  Literature,  By  the  Bot.  James  QilfiUao,  Stirling.  Edinburgh :  Andrew 
Elliot  and  John  M'Laren.    Second  Edition. 

We  are  glad  that  a  second  edition  of  this  valuable  and  learned  work 
has  been  so  soon  required.  Having  already  given  a  pretty  foil  notice 
of  the  first  edition,  we  do  not  need  now  to  add  anything  regaiding 
its  merits.  We  have  great  satisfiaction  in  furnishing  our  readers  with 
extracts,  which  want  of  i^ace  prevented  us  from  giving  formerly.  But 
the  volume  is  so  replenished  with  choice  instruction  regarding  the  Sab- 
bath, both  doctrinal  and  practical,  that  it  is  diJBELcult  to  make  a  selectiini, 
as  one  scarcely  knows  wnere  to  begin  or  where  to  stop. 

One  thing  which  makes  this  volume  very  entertaining  to  the  Chrirtian 
reader  is  the  numerous  testimonies  of  tlie  excellent  of  the  earth  to 
the  value  of  the  Sabbaths,  and  a  record  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
employed  by  them,  of  which  we  now  give  a  few  specimens.  *'  I  have 
long  found  it  most  important,' '  says  Bickersteth,  '*  to  give  the  Sabbath 
to  Gk>d  as  entirely  as  possible,  and  especially  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
alone.  I  am  sure,  humanly  speaking,  all  religion  would  soon  be  gone 
from  me  if  I  did  not  adopt  this  plan.''  ^'  0  blessed  day,"  says  Wil- 
berforce,  "  which  allows  us  a  precious  interval  wherein  to  pause,  to 
come  out  from  the  thickets  of  worldly  concerns,  and  to  ^ve  ourselves 
to  heaven  and  spiritual  objects.  And  ohl  what  language  can  do 
justice  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude  which  ought  to  fill  my  heart,  when 
I  consider  how  few  of  my  fellows  know  and  feel  ite  value  and  proper 
use.  Oh,  the  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  of  my  God  and  Saviour!" 
Of  Henry  Martyn  it  is  said  that  '*  the  Sabbath---that  sacred  portion  of 
time  set  apart  for  holy  purposes  in  paradise  itaelf-^waa  so  employed  by 
him  as  to  prove  frequently  a  paradise  to  his  squI  on  earth,  and  as 
certainly  prepared  hun  for  an  endless  state  of  spiritual  enjoym^it 
hereafter."  Another  thus  writes :  ^^  ij^very  day  was  a  day  of  tran- 
quil satis&ction,  in  which  we  had  Utile  to  wish  and  much  to  enjoy ; 
but  the  Sabbath  presented  us  with  peculiar  consolations.  We  saluted 
every  return  of  that  holy  day  with  undissembled  joy,  cheerAilly  laying 
aside  all  our  studies  and  employments,  except  such  as  had  a  manifest 
tendency  either  to  enlarge  our  acquaintonce  with,  or  to  advinice  our 
preparation  for,  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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After  quotang  firom  Gilpin's  '^Momunent  of  Parental  Affeciaon" 
the  beantifiil  passage^  of  which  ihe  preoeding  words  an  a  part,  a 
writer  asks,  ^^  Where  shall  we  find,  in  scenes  of  worldly  mirth  or 
annisement,  i^iything  that  can  famish  such  a  rational  and  exahed 
source  of  enjoyment,  and  which  shall  so  wdil  bear  the  retrospect  as 
this."— i>r  Irmet'  Tract  for  the  TimeSj  p,  9. 

From  the  appendix  to  this  work  we  also  give  one  or  two  specimens, 
oat  of  a  pretty  lengthened  record  of  the  same  kind  of  ammadng  ma- 
terials. 

Dr  Samuel  Johkson. — ^The  Doctor  laid  down  the  following  roles 
for  the  Sabbath : — 

1.  That  he  woold  rise  early  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  that  end  would 
retire  early  on  Saturday  night. 

3.  That  he  would  engage  in  some  unusual  devotion  in  the  morning. 

3.  That  he  would  examine  the  tenor  of  his  life  daring  the  week  that 
was  gone,  and  mark  his  advancing  in  religion,  or  recession  firom  it. 

4.  That  he  would  read  the  Scriptures  methodically,  with  such  helps 
as  were  at  hand. 

5.  That  he  would  go  to  church  twice. 

6.  That  he  would  read  books  of  divinity,  either  speculative  or 
practical. 

7.  That  he  would  instruct  his  family. 

8.  That  he  would  wear  off,  by  meditation,  the  worldly  soil  con- 
tiiicted  during  the  week. — Boswelfs  Life  of  Johnson. 

Elliot  thb  Missionary. — ^'  His  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
remarkable.  He  knew  that  our  whole  religion  fJEU'es  according  to  our 
Sabbaths:  that  poor  Sabbaths  make  poor  Christians;  and  that  a 
strictness  in  our  Sabbaths  inspires  a  vigour  into  all  our  other  duties. 
Hence,  in  his  work  among  t^e  Indians,  he  brought  them,  by  a  par- 
ticular article,  to  bind  themselves,  as  a  principal  means  of  confirming 
them  in  Christianity,  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy 
as  long  as  we  Hve.  For  himself,  the  sun  did  not  set  the  evening 
before  the  Sabbath  till  he  began  his  preparation  for  it.  Every  day 
was  a  sort  of  Sabbath  to  him ;  but  the  Sabbath-day  was  with  him  a 
type  and  foretaste  of  heaven :  nor  would  you  hear  anything  drop  from 
his  H][)S  on  that  day  but  the  mOk  and  honey  of  that  country  in  which 
there  yet  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  Gk)d.'' — Missionary  Register^ 
vol.  iL  (for  1814),  p.  310. 

Pbimcipal  Forbes. — '^  One  result  of  a  due  economy  of  time  is  a 
due  amount  of  relaxation.  He  whose  waking  hours  are  well  occupied, 
need  not  grudge  himself  a  good  night's  rest.  His  very  holidays  are 
part  of  his  economy;  and  the  seventh  day  sheds  its  invigorating  in- 
fluence over  the  otiier  six.  By  eamestnefls  in  your  studies  during  the 
week,  I  advise  you  to  reap  the  enjoyment  of  that  beneficent  provision 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  by  a  sedulous  abstinence  in  thought,  as  well  as 
in  act,  from  your  occupations,  to  restore  the  tone  of  year  minda  and 
capacity  for  vigorous  exertion.  None  who  have  not  made  a  strong 
effi>rt  are  aware  of  the  admirably  tranquilising  influence  of  twenty-four 
hours  studiously  segregated  from  the  ordinary  current  of  thought. 
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Monday  momiiig  is  the  epoch  of  a  periodie  renovatioiL" — Rto.  D.  C, 
Agnew'i  Oecaaumal  Fapen  en  Sabbath  ObBervanee.    No.  18. 

Another  excellent  department  of  this  book  is  that  in  which  onr 
author  shows,  by  manirold  proo!^  the  advantages  of  the  Sabbath  to  in- 
dividuals, to  families,  and  to  nations.  We  can  only  at  present  adduce 
one  of  the  many  striking  illustrations  of  this  which  are  famished  by 
ibe  author.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  curse  which  Sabbath 
pro&nation  inflicts  on  famiJies,  and  entails  on  posterity,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  blessmg  which  Sabbath  sanctification  diffuses  in  fiuni- 
lies,  and  transmits  to  many  generations,  on  the  other.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  A  tbird  iUoBtiatioii,  embracing  eleTen  famnies,  and  exteo&g  over  three  gene- 
rmtionsi  is  even  more  important  and  oonclonTe  than  that  of  the  two  TillageB.    In 
New  Hampshire  there  were  two  neighboarhoods— one  of  ax  frmilies,  and  the 
other  of  Sto.    The  advantages  of  the  two  were  nearlj  equal,  except  that  the  five 
families  were  about  three  miles  farther  fiiom  chnrch,  and  had  to  pass  one  of  those 
mountain  ridges,  so  common  in  that  vioini^,  called  "  Gh>Ternor's  Hill.*'    The  six 
families  were  fond  of  social  interconrse,  and  nsed  to  spend  Uieir  Sabhaths  in  Tisiting 
from  honse  to  house,  never  viriting  the  sanctuary.    Some  of  them  totally  £sregarded 
the  Sahbath,  and  all  eventoally  formed  the  habit    In  a  coorse  of  years,  five  were 
broken  ap  by  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  other  h^  the  lather  be- 
coming a  thief,  and  fleeing  to  parts  unknown.    Eight  or  nine  of  the  parents  became 
drunkards,  most  of  whom  have  found  a  dnmkard*B  grave.    One  committed  aoidde, 
and  nearly  all  have  suffered  for  want  of  the  comforts  of  life.    Of  some  forty  or  forty- 
five  descendants,  about  twenty  are  known  to  be  notorious  drunkards,  jockeys,  or 
gamblers.    Four  or  five  are  or  have  been  in  the  State's  prison.    One  fell  in  a  duel. 
Some  entered  the  army,  and  have  never  been  heard  finom.    Others  have  gone  to  sea, 
and  never  returned.    And  only  a  small  number  remain  within  the  knowledge  of 
their  fiiends.    Some  are  in  the  almshouse.     Only  one  of  the  whole  is  known  to 
have  become  a  Christian,  he  having  been  "  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  buming/* 
after  having  pursued  a  vicious,  miserable  course  from  his  youth;  and  he  is  the 
only  one  who  has  a  competency  of  property,  or  the  confidence  of  his  neighbours. 
But  how  has  it  &red  with  the  other  five  fomilies,  by  whom  it  was  stated  no  work 
was  done,  nor  visits  made  on  the  Sabbath,  but  who  were  all  sure  to  be  seen  riding 
or  walking  on  the  way  to  the  house  of  Qod,  not  without  occasional  taunts  from 
their  sabbath-breaking  neighbours  ?    They  all  lived  in  peace,  and  were  prospered  in 
their  labours.    A  laige  number  of  their  children  were  reared  up  around  them,  nnm- 
bering  now,  with  their  descendants,  from  two  to  three  hundred.    Eight  to  ten  of  the 
children  are  members  of  the  Church,  and  adorn  the  profosnon.    In  only  one  instanoe 
has  there  been  committed  by  any  of  the  descendants  a  crime,  which  was  followed 
by  a  speedy  and  deep  repentance,  and  but  one  is  known  to  be  intemperate.    Some 
of  them  are  ministers  of  the  gospel.    One  is  a  missionaxy  to  China.    Numbers  are 
supporters  and  officen  of  the  churches.    There  has  been  among  them  no  separation 
of  husband  and  wife,  except  by  death,  and  no  suffering  for  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.    The  heads  of  these  families  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and,  with  a  score  or 
more  of  their  descendants,  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  peaoe,  most  of  whom 
have  left  evidence  that  they  died  in  the  Lord.    The  homesteads  of  a  number  of  ibe 
families  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  third  generation.    A.  colony  has  been  planted 
by  the  desoendants  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  maintaining  the  institutions  of  their 
fathers,  and  now  reapiug  the  benefits  of  their  Sabbath-keeping  habits  and  principles. 
These  facts,  say  the  narrators,  speak  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  ihey 
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come  to  joa  from  the  hand  of  the  detoendants  of  the  five  iamilieB.*'— Pttrttaii 
Seeorder,  ^uoi0d  in  ChrMan  Treauwryfor  1860,  ^.  549. 

We  shall  conclude  onr  extracts  with  some  specunens  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr  GilfiUan  sets  forth  and  enforces  the  daties  of  the  Sabbalii. 
After  showing  that  all  kinds  of  worldly  business  must  be  completely 
suspended,  he  adds,  *'  Suppose,  again,  that  the  day  were  devoted  to 
recreation,  amusements,  entertainments,  and  convivial  enjoyments. 
All  observation  and  experience  show  that  these  afiford  no  proper  rest 
to  body  or  mind.  Such  occupation  converts  the  day  into  a  working 
day  of  the  worst  description.  He  who  knows  our  frame,  and  all  whose 
ordinances  are  adapted  to  its  wants  and  welfare,  has  prescribed  rest 
from  our  own  pleasures  and  from  our  own  words  (which  are,  in  one 
sense,  actions,  and  bring  no  repose  to  the  spirit),  as  well  as  from  our 
own  works  and  ways." 

After  stating  that  it  is  a  principal  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath 
to  attend  in  the  house  of  God,  and  how  clearly  this  isHnculcated  in 
Scripture — ^how  reasonable  it  is,  and  the  ends  accomplished  by  it, — 
we  find  the  following  impressive  sentiments  regarding  the  evil  of  neg- 
ligence in  this  duty,  which  many  need  to  hear  and  lay  to  heart  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  time : — 

"And  an  iodifference  to  the  publio  meaoe  of  grace  and  worship,  erinced  by  total 
desertion  of  the  aanctoaiy,  or  by  oocasfonal  anneceasaiy  abaenoe,  is  an  act  of  con- 
tempt to  the  great  King  of  the  Gharch,  and  proves  Utai  apottaeyjrom  the  tnUh 
andjrom  the  way$  of  Ood  has  taken  one  of  its  most  decided  steps.  The  evil  is  the 
more  criminal  and  iignrions,  that,  besides  involring  a  personal  neglect  of  the  Creator 
and  Bedeemer,  it  is  an  omission  of  an  important  testimony  to  the  world  on  behalf 
of  religion.  How  becoming  and  profitable  when  '  the  whole  chnrch  comes  together.* 
And  there  are  those  who  are  ever  so  regular  in  this  matter,  that  nothing  but  dire 
necessity  preyails  to  make  their  seats  empty.  These  are  the  persons  who  are 
likely  to  profit  by  the  means  of  grace,  and  who,  as  far  as  this  goes,  strengthen  the 
hands  and  encourage  the  hearts  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  rear  orderly  families, 
and  boHd  np  the  Church  of  Qod.  One  thing  ought  to  be  added,  as  of  no  small  im- 
portance. We  refer  to  punctuality  in  keepiug  appointments  with  Qod,  the  want 
of  which  is  sorely  Teiy  like  an  evidence  of  indifierenoe  to  His  service.  They  were 
men  of  a  difierent  spirit  of  whom  one  of  their  number  could  say,  'Now  therefore  ate 
we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things  commanded  thee  of  Ghxl.' " 

In  stating  and  enforcing  such  duties  of  the  Sabbath  as  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  family,  and  as  are  personal,  we  find  such  passages  its 
follow : — 

"This  'delightful  task'  cannot  be  too  regularly  and  diligently  performed  during 
the  week ;  and,  when  this  is  attended  to,  answers  the  important  end  of  showing  the 
yonng  that  religion  b  a  matter  of  every  day.  One  day's  instruction,  too,  would  do 
little  oomparatively  to  inform  the  mind — one  day's  training  would  do  little  to  check 
inclinations  to  evil,  and  to  form  habits  of  goodness.  But  the  Lord's  day  presents 
more  abundant  time,  leisure,  opportunity,  and  calm,  for  calling  a  family  together, 
and  ascertaining  and  promoting  their  progress  in  divine  knowledge.  The  saored- 
neas  of  the  day,  and  its  associations,  give  additional  impression  to  what  is  taught  on 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  after  preaching  to  the  multitude,  our  Lord  taught 
His  disciples  in  private"  (Mark,  iv.  84). 

"  No  pretence  of  personal  or  family  duties  can  exempt  from  the  obligations  of  publio 

4  Q 
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wontdp.  Bui  neitliar  mnsi  pablio  intmien  with  donaitie,  or  «iUier  whh  pwtociaJ 
ctoties.  If  thera  k  oneckMof  eDgagonwnlitliAt  an  mora  than  waMm  ma  erkiaoce 
to  a  pofwn  luiaaelf  of  hH  own  piety,  it  is  the  claM  of  person*]  doties,  aeersi  pimjcr, 
ui«ditation,  self-ezaminatioB,  and  the  stndy  of  the  Script  ores  and  of  the  holj  hoo^. 
And  yet  it  is  not  the  obserranoe  of  certain  practices  that  shows  the  character  oo 
much  as  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  performed.  How  is  it  with  us  in  this  respect? 
Are  we  seen  hy  Him,  who  seeth  in  secret,  retiring  from  society  on  the  Lord's  day, 
that  we  may  conTorse  with  oor  spirits,  and  with  thetr  great  and  gractooa  Father 
and  Redeemer?  Alas  I  if  it  be  not  so,  H  is  too  certain  that  we  are  not '  spiritaally 
minded,  which  is  life  and  peace,  bat  carnally  minded,  which  is  desth.'  Our  attend- 
ance in  the  house  of  Ctod  in  this  ease  h  a  mere  self-righteons  task,  instead  of  a  work 
of  gratitade  and  lore ;  a  cloak  to  hide  ns  from  ovrsslveo,  instead  of  a  giatiiuatiea 
and  a  profitable  discipline  of  the  heart** 

It  16  with  reluctance  that  we  feel  compelled  to  conclude  oar  ex- 
tracts. This  book  is  such,  in  the  spirit  which  pervades  it,  that  we 
would  rejoio^  to  see  it,  as  some  wons  of  old  were,  a  household  book 
in  the  families  of  Scotland.     No  Christian  can  read  it  in  a  suitable 

Siirit  without  profit  It  would  be  a  good  time  in  the  churches  were 
1  their  members — were  all  their  intelligent  members  disposed  to 
read  and  ponder  the  pages  of  this  work,  and  do  what  they  could  to 
encourage  others  to  do  so.  It  would  be  still  better  were  the  ministers 
of  the  difierent  churches  disposed  to  exemplify  and  inculcate  such 
Sabbath  sanetffication  as  is  here  so  pemerfiuly  enJbrced  mad  warmly 
commended.  

ne  OowUtm  qfMor*0  ArtmMa  or  Sanehmry:  cmUdmmff  Mormmg  mud  Mvemmff 
3MUat%tm§foT  ike  whole  Week,  By  Mr  James  Galdwell,  sometime  preacher 
of  Gk>d*s  word  at  Falkirk.  Fint  printed  at  Edinbargh  in  18S5.  l^th  a  His- 
torical Introduction  by  Rot.  James  Yonng,  author  of  a  "  Ctomment  on  the  Com- 
mon or  GodKe  Band  of  1557,*'  &o.  Edinburgh:  James  Taylor,  SI  Ckstle  Street. 
loBdoa :  J.  Misbei  h  Go.    Glasgow :  D.  Bkyce.    ISSt. 

This  little  woik  consists  of  a  series  of  fourteen  meditations,  being  one 
for  the  morning  and  one  for  the  evening  of  each  day  of  the  week. 
The  high  estimate  which  oertam  parties  formed  of  the  yalue  of  these 
Meditations,  of  which  only  one  peifeet  copy  had  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time,  led  to  their  republicatioD  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  maaner  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  the  public  does  equal  credit  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  editor.  The  Meditations  were' originally  written  for 
the  private  use  of  the  Countess  oi  Mar,  by  James  Caldwell,  minister 
of  Falkirk,  about  the  year  1616.  They  are  a  valuable  index  to  the 
eharaoter  of  the  personal  godliness  by  which  the  ministers  and  private 
Christians  of  the  Urst  Reformation  period  in  Scotland  were  disdn- 
guisbed.  As  held  forth  in  these  Meditations,  their  piety  consisted  in 
a  degree  which  we  greatly  fear  is  now  a  rare  attainment,  among 
other  things,  of  very  earnest  pressing  alter  nearer  and  nearer  confor- 
mity to  the  will  of  Gk)d  in  heart  and  in  practice,  deep  gratitude 
to  God  fot  grace  received,  a  very  lively  sense  of  remaining  evil  in 
their  nature  and  in  their  lives,  vivid  apprehensions  of  Satan's  OAlig- 
nant  influence,  and  habitual,  intense  looking  to  God  for  pieservation 
from  sin  of  every  kind,  and  supplies  of  grace  to  enable  them  to  walk 
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Vfiih  Him  each  day  in  newness  of  ]ife.    The  foUowing  brief  extracts 
will  show  the  spirit  of  this  little  work : — 

"  I  do  present  mjself,  0  Lord,  before  Thy  sacred  H^jestj,  a  poor  sinful  creature, 
filthy  within,  and  filthy  without :  bat  whero  shall  I  go  to  be  cleansed  ?  The  waters 
of  Jordon  cleansed  the  leprosy  of  Naaman's  body  (2  Kings,  ▼.  14),  bat  all  the 
waters  in  the  ocean  cannot  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  my  soal**  (p.  45). 

"  I  confess,  O  Lord,  that  these  desertions  are  just  punishments  of  my  negligence 
in  Thy  serrioe.  I  take  no  such  pains  to  entertain  Thy  Spirit  as  I  should  do.  I 
watch  not  so  narrowly  over  my  heart  as  I  ongbt.  I  iaboor  not  so  painfiilly  to  mor- 
tify and  sabdod  my  sinftil  affections,  as  beoometh  my  Christian  calling"  (p.  50). 

"  I  know,  O  Lord,  it  is  some  greftt  sin  that  hath  moved  Thee  to  poni^  me  with 
these  desertions.  Lord,  open  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  ^ise  it.  Lord,  open  mine  heart, 
that  I  may  repent  for  it.  I  am  content,  O  Lord,  to  quit  anything  to  eigoy  Thee. 
If  Tliou  look  blytbely  upon  me,  I  care  not  who  fipown  open  me.  Ah,  Lord  1  thai 
ain,  which  is  not  Thy  creatore,  should  so  mightily  pravvU  agaiost  Thj  creatorea" 
(p.  57). 

"  0  Lord,  I  never  essay  to  draw  near  to  Thee,  bat  that  eril  one  drawetb  near  to 
me.  If  Joshoa  come  in  before  tiK  Lord,  8ataa  will  be  at  his  right  hand  to  resist 
him  (Zech.  iiL  1).  He  troubleth  and  distraoteth  my  mind  with  amies  of  unruly 
cogitations.  It  is  my  greatest  difficulty,  O  Lord,  at  any  time  to  gej  ft  Iree  mind  to 
serre  Thee"  (p.  70). 

"  Hedge  me  so  about  with  Thy  grace,  that  my  aeoret  oormptions  break  not  out. 
Left  my  whole  Ufe  be  a  walking  with  Thee,  and  a  moving  towards  Thee  (John,  xii. 
S2).  Draw  me  eveiy  day  somewhat  nearer  to  Thyself  {  and  deface  the  image  of 
810  in  me,  that  the  image  of  Christ  may  be  set  up  in  my  soul.  Be  Thou,  0  Lord, 
a  bulwark  to  Thy  servant,  that  die  violent  spoil  of  the  corruption  of  this  time  drive 
me  not  away.  Save  me,  that  I  communicate  not  with  the  sins  of  other  men  (1  Tim. 
V.  S2),  and  cleanse  me  from  my  own  sins.  As  this  body  of  clay  weareth  and  wast- 
«th,  grant,  O  Lord,  that  sin  may  wear  and  waste  in  me.  Bring  the  work  of  thine 
own  grace  to  perfection ;  and  lead  me  ftom  foith  to  faith*'  (Bom,  i.  17).— p.  77. 

To  these  valuable  Meditations  the  editor  has  prefixed  an  able  and 
interesting  '*  Historical  Introdootion,"  ia  which  we  are  furnished  with 
varied  information  regarding  the  high  connections  bv  birth  and  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  of  the  education,  of  the  noble  lady  ror  whose  use  the 
Meditations  were  originally  prepared.  The  Gountess  of  Mar  was 
bom  and  educated  in  France.  Her  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors 
were  zealous  Papists,  and  relentless  persecutors  of  the  Huguenots. 
Her  father,  Lord  Aubigny,  afterwards  the  favourite,  as  well  as  near 
relation  of  James  VI.,  created  Duke  of  Lennox,  was  the  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Reformation,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  for  its  defeat  in  Scot* 
land.  His  abuse  of  the  power  with  which  the  King  had  invested  him, 
so  exasperated  the  nation,  that  the  Protestant  nobles^  seizing  the  per- 
son of  the  young  King,  compelled  him  to  command  Lennox  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  The  sister  of  the  Countess  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  the  well-known  chief  of  die  Popish  party.  It  was  so  ordered^ 
in  the  sovereign  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence,  that,  notwith* 
standing  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  in  her 
early  years  in  a  religious  r«^>ect,  she  was  first  brought  to  Scotland, 
on  the  death  of  her  father  in  France,  by  King  James,  afterwarchi 
became  the  olject  of  the  affection,  and  at  length  the  wife,  of  the  Earl 
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of  Mar,  a  devoted  ProteeUnt ;  and  was  thus  biongbt  to  enjoy  tbe 
ministry  of  Patrick  Simson,  who  was  the  instniment  of  her  oonveiaon, 
and  soon  evinced  her  attachment  to  the  oanse  of  the  BeformatioD,  and 
her  esteem  for  the  godly  ministers  of  that  time.  In  the  words  cf  the 
editor, ''  Who  can  tell  what  evil  influenoeSi  in  early  life,  a  person  ex- 
posed to  them  may  not  snrmonnt,  or  what,  in  point  of  excellence,  smch 
a  one  may  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  become  ?  '  Is  anything  too  bard 
for  the  Lord?'" 

The  records  and  traditions  of  '<  the  excellent  of  the  eartb,"  who 
were  honoured  to  act  a  noble  part  daring  tbe  Befonnation  eras  io 
Scotland  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  are  a  very  rich  mine,  whence 
much  precious  treasure  has  been  dug.  The  results  of  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  work  of  excavating 
treasure  from  this  mine,  are  powerfully  calculated  to  exert  a  beneficiid 
influence  on  succeeding  generations.  We  are  laid  under  a  deep  debt 
of  obligation  to  the  M^Cries,  the  Howies,  the  Simeons,  and  tbe  An- 
dersons, who  have  furnished  us  with  such  works  as  the  lives  of  Knox 
and  of  Melville,  the  <<  Scotch  Worthies'*  and  the  "Cloud  of  Witnesses,*' 
the  '^Traditions  of  tbe  Covenanters"  and  the  ^'Ladies  of  the  Covenant 
and  of  the  Beformation."  Among  these  beneftictoTs  of  generations  yet 
unborn,  the  editor  of  this  little  work,  and  author  of  the  **  Comment  on 
the  Common  or  Godlie  Band  of  1557,"  is  in  the  course  of  obtaining  a 
niche. 

As  Mr  Young  has  evidently  taste  and  talent  for  prosecuting  researches 
in  this  field,  we  trust  he  will  have  strength  and  encouragement  given 
him  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  enriching  our  Scottish  literature  with 
an  extended  biography  of  Welsh.  The  brief  notices  of  the  character 
and  life  of  this  distioguished  man  are  so  full  of  interest  as  to  indicate 
that  such  a  work  would  be  at  once  popular  and  profitable. 

Meanwhile,  we  hope  that  this  small  volume,  so  neatly  got  up,  will 
have  a  wide  circulation,  eRpecially  among  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
with  whom  it  was  originaliy  associated. 

It  would  be  a  sign  of  good  days  in  Scotland  were  many  in  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher  classes  of  society  capable  of  relishing  such 
compositions  as  the  Meditations  from  the  pen  of  the  godly  minister  of 
Falkirk,  and  obtaining  grace  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  Countess  of 
Mar,  as  exhibited  by  Mr  Toung  in  his  *'  Historical  Introduction  "  to 
the  Arcadia  of  this  noble  lady. 


FuU  Seport  of  DUeuaumt  in  the  B^trrmtd  Prahffierian  Synod,  in  Ofkugow, 
May,  1862,  an**  The  JSxereiee  of  the  Elective  Dranehiee,"  and  "  Swearing  the 
Oaa  of  Allegiance  to  the  British  Oovermnent,''  W.  B.  MThon,  GUigow ; 
JohDBtone,  Hunter,  &  Co.,  Ediubnrgfa. 

The  '' Beformation  Association,"  in  connection  with  the  Beformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  has  rendered  good  service  in  issuing 
an  authentic  report  of  the  discussion  of  the  above  subjects  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  Synod.  Its  members  appear  to  feel,  and  justly  so,  that  the 
distinctive  principles  and  practical  position  of  iiie  B.  P.  Church  aie  at 
stake.     It  IS  of  the  greatest  importance  Uiat  the  statements  upon  both 
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rides  of  the  questions  raised  should  be  placed  before  the  members  of 
the  Church  and  the  public,  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  duly 
weighed^  and  presenr^  for  ^ture  reference.  We  deeply  regret  that 
such  a  course  had  not  been  adopted  during  those  discussions  which 
preceded  the  disruption  of  our  own  Synod.  Ten  years  have  cast  much 
light  upon  the  arguments  of  our  quondam  brethren,  as  well  as  upon 
the  importance  of  the  principles  which  they  at  that  time  judicially 
abandoned.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  the  means  of  comparing 
the  professions  of  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Re- 
formation, as  exhibited  in  our  Testimony,  to  the  subsequent  course 
pursued  by  those  who  entered  the  fellowship  of  the  Free  Church. 
Had  there  been  a  faithfdl  report  of  the  controversy  preserved,  there 
would  also  have  been  rendered  visible  a  beacon  of  warning  to  those 
who  rashly  predicate  what  they  will  do  in  new  circumstances. 

Without  entering  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  pending  between 
the  parties  at  the  present  stage,  we  heartily  commend  the  perusal  of 
this  report  to  our  readers.  The  points  at  issue  are  ably  discussed,  and, 
to  those  not  maturely  read  in  the  earlier  controversy,  will  afibrd  much 
light  upon  very  important  principles.  We  would  desiderate  more 
calmnesB,  and  all  avoidance  of  interruption,  which  not  unfrequently 
tends  to  break  the  chain  of  reasoning;  but,  seeing  that  the  principles 
at  issue  are  justly  felt  to  be  vital  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the 
E.  P.  Church,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  earnestness  of  debate  leading 
to  apparent  excitement  The  report  is  of  the  utmost  importance  on 
this  account,  that  it  enables  all  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject to  retrace  the  entire  ground,  calmly  to  weigh  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, and  maturely  to  decide  upon  the  future  course  of  action. 


Bittary  of  CimUaatian  in  England.    By  Henry  Thomas  Bookie.    London :  Paricer, 

Sou,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

This  work  will  be  only  safe  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  history  than  its  author — ^better  versed  in  philosophy 
than  this  superficial  observer  of  social  phenomena, — and  so  well 
acquainted  with  their  Bibles,  as  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Moral 
Governor  directing  the  destinies  of  our  world,  and  a  relation  between 
moral  causes  and  social  results.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted 
with  even  the  names  of  a  tithe  of  the  authors  paraded  in  the  opening 
list,  or  quoted  as  authorities  on  the  margin ;  but  we  know  enough  of 
the  history  of  Scotland  to  convince  us  that  the  representations  of  this 
modem  historian  are  alike  defective  in  truth,  philosophy,  and  religious 
principle.  We  have  no  design  to  undertake  the  ungracious  task  of 
reviewing  this  work,  but  simply  to  caution  the  young  against  incipient 
scepticism,  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  acceptance  of  its  state- 
ments is  calculated  to  produce.  Even  as  far  as  its  historical  facts  are 
concerned,  it  is  history  without  Qod,  done  up  with  a  sceptical  phi- 
losophy, from  which  is  excluded  every  sentiment  of  genuine  religion. 

The  man  who,  at  this  time  of  day,  can  trace  the  Beformation  in 
Scotland  to  no  other  cause  than  the  hatred  between  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy — ^who  sees  nothing  but  the  love  of  power  as  alike  the 
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cbaracteristic  of  the  Bomish  priedtHood  and  the  BeformeT^— who  seems 
to  have  no  higher  conception  of  religion  than  a  saperBtition  emanatiog 
from  the  dark  ages — ana  who  can  hold  up  Bome  fk  the  godly  miniaterB 
of  the  peraecnting  era  to  soom,  by  quoting  what  he  eateema  extraya- 
gant  language,  which,  in  Bome  cases,  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
Scripture,  he  would  have  known  was  quoted  from  the  predictiona  of 
the  Divine  word, — ^is  surely  not  worthy  of  trust  as  a  historian,  nor  of 
confidence  as  a  philosopher.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  causes  of  the  Re- 
formation (vol.  ii.  p.  105), — 

"  The  contest  (that  ie,  between  the  priesthood  and  the  nob]es)i  ctfter  lastiog  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  was  bronght  to  a  close  in  1560,  by  the  triumph  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  OTerthrow  of  the  Church.  With  snch  force,  howoTer,  had  tlie 
circnmstance  engrained  saperstition  into  the  Scotch  oharsoter,  that  the  spiritiial 
classes  qnicUy  rallied,  and,  under  their  new  name  of  Protestants,  they  became  as 
formidable  as  under  their  old  name  of  Cathcdics.  ....  To  bring  the  question 
clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  give  a  aligfat 
sketch  of  the  relation  which  the  nobles  bore  to  the  clergy  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth oentories,  and  of  the  way  in  which  their  relative  position,  amd  imptmeaUe 
haired  ofeadk  ciktr,  hnmghi  about  tU  JSefdrmaHon,  By  this  means,  we  ahall 
peroeive  that  the  great  Protestant  moremeat  which,  in  other  countries,  was  demo- 
cratic, was,  in  Scotland,  aristocratic  We  shall  also  see,  that  in  Scotland,  the  Be- 
formation  not  being  the  work  of  the  people,  has  never  produced  the  efieets  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  which  it  did  produce  in  England.  It  is, 
indeed,  but  too  evident,  that  while  in  England  Protestantism  has  diminished  super- 
stttion,  has  weakened  the  clergy,  has  increased  toleration,  and,  in  a  word,  has  seemed 
the  triumph  of  secular  interests  over  ecclesiastical  voices,  its  result  in  Scotland  has 
been  entirely  different;  and  that,  in  that  countiy,  the  Church,  ckam^kig  iu  Jbrm^ 
wUkotU  aUering  iU  tpirU,  not  only  cherished  its  ancient  pretensions,  but  unhappfly 
retained  its  ancient  power :  and  that,  although  that  power  is  now  dwindling  away 
the  Scotch  preachers  stiU  exhibit,  whenever  they  dare,  an  insolent  and  domineeriag 
spirit,  which  shows  how  much  real  weakness  there  yet  lurks  in  the  nation,  when 
such  extravagant  claims  are  not  immediately  silenced  by  the  voice  of  loud  and  gene- 
ral ridicule.** 

We  should  like  to  know  what  this  author  means  by  superstition. 
We  are  much  mistaken,  by  its  frequent  application,  and  the  panacea 
frequently  prescribed,  if  it  means  anything  but  undefined  religion,  in 
opposition  to  free  thought  and  sceptical  philosophy.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  the  portrait  drawn  of  Knox  by  this  would-be  impartial 
historian. 

"  To  say  that  John  Knox  was  fearless  and  ioconnptible — ^that  he  advocated  with 
unflinohing  leal  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  he  devoted  himaelf  with 
untiring  eneigy  to  what  he  deemed  |he  highest  of  all  olyects^ — ^is  only  to  render  com- 
mon justice  to  the  many  noble  attributes  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  only  stem,  unrelenting,  and  frequently  brutal :  he 
was  not  only  callous  to  human  suffering ;  but  he  could  turn  it  into  a  jest,  and  em- 
ploy on  it  the  resources  of  his  coarse,  though  exuberant,  humov;  and  he  loved 
power  so  inordinately,  that,  unable  to  brook  the  sb'ghtest  oppositioii,  he  trampled 
on  all  who  croased  his  path,  or  stood  even  for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  his  ulterior 
desigus." 

We  need  not  wonder  at  this  portrait,  when  its  author  speaks  '^  with 
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a  oertain  sense  of  satisfied  jnstioe*'  of  Knox's  captivity,  and  the  severity 
of  his  treatment  in  the  French  galleys.  With  M'Crie's  ^'Life  of  Knox  " 
in  his  possession,  we  cannot  palliate  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr  Buckle 
on  the  ground  of  ignorance.  Nothing  but  the  deepest  prejudice,  ac* 
quired  from  other  sources  than  authentic  history,  can  explain  the 
virulence  of  this  semi-philosophical  historian.  We  are  much  mis- 
taken if  the  author  of  ''  The  History  of  Civilization''  is  not  more  in- 
debted for  his  views  and  prejudices  to  hooks  not  named  in  his  catalogue, 
than  to  those  with  which  he  has  bespattered  his  maigin.  The  only 
wonder  is,  that  he  should  have  condescended  to  fiimish  his  readers 
with  so  many  isolated  extracts  from  the  earlier  Scottish  writers,  after 
the  estimate  he  has  given  of  their  works.  Speaking  of  Buchanan  and 
Napier~the  former  a  writer  on  politics,  and  the  latter  on  numbers — 
he  adds, — 

"  Theie  two  men  were,  iodeed,  great  benefacton  of  their  Bpeciee ;  but  they  itand 
alone ;  and  if  all  the  other  aothon  Sootland  prodooed  down  to  tiie  cloee  of  the  aeren- 
teentb  oentniy  had  ne?er  been  born,  or  if,  being  bom,  they  had  never  written, 
eodety  would  have  loet  nothing,  bot  woold  be  in  exactly  the  same  pontion  aa  it 
now  is." 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  prospectively  of  Mr  Buckle  and  his 
History.  Though  now  gone,  the  effects  of  his  misrepresentations  will 
be  seen  among  a  certain  class  of  readers.  Having  culled  certain  ex- 
presuons  from  sermons,  pamphlets,  &c.,  without  their  connection,  or 
regard  to  the  change  of  style  since  they  were  written,  the  most  solemn 
things  are  caricatured,  and  the  profane  laugh  raised  against  the  men 
to  whom  Scotland  is  indebted  both  for  her  fsLith  and  her  liberty. 
What  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done  in  traducing  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters, Mr  Buckle  has  attempted  in  reference  to  the  Beformers  at  large 
and  their  successors.  Space  and  taste  alike  forbid  us  to  follow  this 
author  through  his  profane  allusions  to  human  depravity — to  everlasting 
punishment — to  the  providence  of  God — to  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  administration  of  divine  ordinances.  Justice  forbids, 
that  even  were  his  quotations  a  fair  representation  of  the  views  of  the 
writers,  which  in  many  cases  they  are  not,  the  whole  ministry  of  Scot- 
land since  the  Reformation  should  be  held  up  to  public  scorn,  as  merely 
working  on  the  superstitious  feelings  of  their  people,  in  order  to  the 
increase  of  their  own  power. 

In  traversing  the  pages  of  Mr  Buckle,  we  are  constrained  to  doubt 
whether  civilization  has  made  the  pn^gress  of  which  he  boasts.  Were 
it  so,  the  assassins  of  character  would  not  be  so  inconveniently 
numerous ;  neither  would  that  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary and  permanent  source  of  civilization,  receive  so  many  secret 
stabi  from  modem  philosophers  and  historians. 


THE   STUDY  OF   THE  BIBLE. 

Thk  third  and  laet  leason  snggeeted  by  the  history  and  condoct  of  the  Beformers  is, 
the  meeaity  and  importance  of  giTinc^much  time  and  attention  to  the  stndy  of  the 
word  of  Qod.    The  Befbrmers  were  all  led  by  God,  at  an  early  period  of  their  his* 
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tocyt  to  give  oareftil  attention  to  the  ttudj  of  the  Moved  Soriptorea ;  and  tbej 
piided  by  His  Spirit  to  ibrm  correct  yiewt  of  the  great  leading  principiee  which 
there  unfolded.    Thej  were  led  to  continue  oTor  after  to  study  them  with  oaie  mad 
diligence ;  and  they  pereeTored  in  applying  them  to  comfort  their  hearts  amid  aS 
their  trials  and  difficulties,  and  to  guide  them  in  the  regulation  of  their  conduct. 
It  is  very  evident,  from  sunreying  the  history  and  writings  of  the  Reformers,  that 
th«r  strength  and  success, — both  as  defenders  of  divine  truth  and  maintainen  of 
Qod*s  cause, — and  also  as  men  engagedi  amid  many  difficulties,  in  the  practical 
business  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  in  the  administration  of  important 
affiurs, — arose  very  much  from  their  familiar  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  tlie 
wotd  of  Qod— the  whole  word  of  God.    They  were  fomiliar  witii  the  meaning  and 
application  of  its  statements,  and  they  were  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit.    The 
word  of  God  dwelt  in  them  richly,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  and 
thus  became  '*  a  light  unto  their  feet,  and  a  lamp  unto  their  path.'*    It  is  an  in- 
teresting foot,  and  is  one  proof  and  manifestation  of  their  deep  and  careful  study  of 
the  word  of  God,  that  many  of  the  leading  Refonners  have  left^  amid  their  other 
voluminous  productions  and  abundant  labours,  commentaries  upon  the  whole^  or  a 
large  portion,  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.    .....    There  is  reason  to  foar,  that, 

since  the  period  of  the  Beformation,  the  careful  study  of  the  word  of  God  itself  has 
not  usually  received  the  share  of  attention  which  its  importance  demanda  Tliere 
has  always  been,  and  there  still  is,  too  much  time  and  attention,  eomparaUiM^f, 
given  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  other  books  connected  with  theological  subjects,  and 
too  little  to  the  study  of  the  inspired  volume.  We  know,  in  general,  but  little  of  the 
word  of  God  as  it  ought  to  be  known, — and  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  remain  in 
contented  ignorance  of  what  God  has  written  for  our  instruction.  We  are  dependent 
for  all  our  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God  upon  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit, — 
but  that  Spirit  we  are  but  littie  concerned  to  implore.  We  are  dependent  also  for 
the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  upon  our  own  personal  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures,— upon  bringing  all  the  powen  of  our  mind  to  bear  upon  the  investigation  of 
their  meamng, — and  giving  to  this  study  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  time  and 
attention.  But  we  almost  all  continue  to  be  chiefly  occupied  with  other  pursuits, 
and  with  the  perusal  of  other  boc^,  while  but  a  fraction  of  our  time  is  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible ;  and  this,  too,  often  without  much  sense  of  the  solemnity  and 
responsibility  of  the  occupation,  aad  without  oven  our  ordinaiy  powen  of  attention 
and  application  being  brought  into  fhll  and  vigorous  ezeroise.  Now  all  this  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  tin, — ^because  it  is  the  neglect  and  violation  of  a  plain  and  un- 
doubted duty ;  and  then  it  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  diminish  the  vigour  and  check 
the  progress  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  and  to  enfeeble  and  paralyse  all  effi^rts  in 
commending,  with  efficiency  and  success,  divine  truth  in  others.  The  Lord  was 
pleased  to  lead  the  Beformers  to  a  careful  study  of  Hb  word,  and  to  guide  them  to 
correct  views  of  its  leading  principles.  He  qualified  them  largely  for  opening  up 
and  expounding  its  statements  to  others, — He  led  them  to  give  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  this  occupation,  and  made  their  labours  in  this  department,  orally  and  by 
writing,  the  great  means  of  their  usefulness  and  success ;  and  we  may  be  assured, 
that  it  will  be,  to  a  large  extent,  through  our  capacity  to  open  up  and  understand 
the  whole  mind  of  God,  as  risvealed  in  His  word, — a  capacity  to  be  acquired  only  by 
fervent  preyer  and  by  diligent  and  continued  study  of  the  inspired  volume  itaelf, — 
that  we  shall  best  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  power  of  Christian  usefubess. — The 
Brfomen  and  the  Theology  of  the  Seformation. 
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The  foreign  news  of  the  last  few  months  has  engroflsed  the  i^>eGiHl 
attention  of  nearly  all  classes  in  Britain.  The  depression  of  trade  at 
home,  and  the  insecurity  of  general  commercial  relations,  Have  invested 
foreign  movements  with  an  interest  which  conM  not  otherwise  have 
been  awakened.  The  bright  prospect  of  extensive  trade  with  China 
has  been  partially  eclipsed  by  recent  difficnlties,  which  may  ultimately 
terminate  in  a  protracted  war.  It  is  evident  that  something  very 
decisive  will  be  requisite  to  keep  open  that  vast  empire,  so  long  shut 
against  the  world ;  but  there  is  great  danger  of  incurring  much  na- 
tional guilt  by  forcing  treaties  upon  a  reluctant  people,  and  then  pro- 
claiming war  when  any  of  them  are  violated.  The  moral  power  of 
light  must  accompany  the  physical  power  of  armies,  otherwise  little 
can  be  gained  save  the  establishment  of  a  species  of  military  despotism 
from  without,  alike  a  barrier  to  the  gospel  and  the  extension  oi  civil- 
ized intercourse. 

The  American  conflict  increases  in  bitterness,  and  becomes  enveloped 
in  deeper  gloom.  The  recent  jubilant  hopes  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the 
war  have  been  speedily  hushed  into  incipient  despondency  by  the  events 
around  Richmond,  and  the  position  of  the  leading  division  of  the 
Federal  army.  Everything  is  tending  to  fix  the  eyes  of  both  Ame- 
ricans and  Europeans  upon  the  national  guilt  of  slavOTy  as  the  pro- 
curing eause  of  national  judgments;  but  even  yet,  there  is  nothing  like 
a  well-defined  or  general  abolition  sentiment  evoked  in  the  Free 
States.  The  acts  of  Congress  are  rendered  efiete  by  the  general  and 
local  TK^icy.  Until  there  is  unity  of  sentiment  found  in  the  Senate, 
the  War  Office,  and  the  local  State  Councils,  there  will  be  little  progress 
in  the  actual  work  of  emancipation.  We  are  unable  to  comprehend 
why  coloured  men  should  be  refused  as  soldiers  in  a  country  where 
conscription  seems  necessary  to  supplement  waning  patriotism,  and 
still  more  the  barbarity,  which,  if  accounts  are  true,  has  consigned  2,000 
slaves,  in  the  retreat  from  Vicksburg,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
rebel  slave-owners.  For  the  honour  of  humanity,  we  hope  that  this 
item  of  intelligence  will  be  contradicted.  To  promise  them  liberty, 
employ  them  in  camp  labour,  and  then  abandon  them  to  slavery  or 
death,  is  a  stain  upon  the  Federal  escutcheon  that  the  most  brilliant 
deeds  of  arms  will  not  remove. 

EussiA  is  still  in  a  state  of  perturbation.  Deeds  of  violence,  and 
attempts  at  the  assassination  of  obnoxious  statesmen  and  local  gover- 
nors, indicate  latent  dangers  to  the  peace  of  the  empire.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  has  done  for  forty  millions  of 
slaves,  what  the  American  slave  States  will  rather  fight  to  the  death 
than  brook  the  idea  of  doing  for  four  millions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  there  should  be  internal  commotions.  But  the  ruling  power 
is  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  shall  ultimately  prevail. 

Italy  is  once  more  the  centre  of  revolutionary  action.  The  mys- 
terious power  of  Ghiribaldi  has  made  the  Italian  peninsula  again  to 
tremble.  It  is  melancholy  to  find  division  where  united  counsel  and 
action  are  absolutely  necessary.    We  are  not  disappointed,  however, 

4r 
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in  the  prospect  of  national  troubles  in  Italj.  Whatever  had  been  the 
policy  of  victor  Emmanael  or  Napoleon,  there  is  a  righteous  qnaxrel 
on  the  part  of  the  Moral  Governor  with  the  persecntors  of  His  saints 
and  the  rejecters  of  the  gospel,  that  can  only  be  settled  by  the  vials 
of  Divine  judgment  Vengeance  shall  precede  the  dawn  of  millenial 
glory.  The  statu  quo  of  Italian  affairs  is  an  impossibility ;  and  Done 
can  predicate  what  thrones  or  nations  may  be  involved  in  the  conflict 
ere  &e  overthrow  of  the  Papacy  is  accomplished. 

At  Home  the  depression  of  trade  is  rather  increasing,  while  the 
resources  of  the  manufacturing  classes  are  rapidly  diminishing.  God 
seens  also  to  be  frowning  in  the  season.  Dearth  of  provisions,  and 
scarcity  of  labour,  are  our  present  prospects  for  the  winter.  Ajb  yet 
there  seems  no  sense  of  national  guilt,  as  the  cause  of  these  public 
calamities,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  or  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles.  As  yet  national  pride  is  not  humbled,  nor  the 
hand  of  a  righteous  God  recognized.  Could  we  get  cheap  cotton  and 
cheap  com,  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  four  millions  of  daves  would 
afford  but  little  trouble  to  the  commercial  classes. 

In  regard  to  local  events,  the  dismissal  of  the  action  in  the  famous 
Gardross  case  is  matter  of  gratitude  to  every  fnend  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty.  For  once  '^  the  judges  of  the  earth''  have  been  confonndedt 
while  the  mouths  of  scomers  have  been  stopped.  We  would  not  be 
surprised  though  the  Erastian  spirit  of  Parliament  House  should  urge 
an  appeal  to  the  highest  and  last  court  Legal  sagacity  is  deeply 
chagrined  by  being  foiled  in  ite  course.  It  is  not  easy  for  lawyers, 
more  than  ordinary  mortals,  gracefully  to  meet  defeat  when  everything 
seemed  ready  for  an  easy  triumph.  We  trust  the  present  case  will 
mark  the  extent  to  which  liberty  has  been  achieved  by  the  struggles 
and  sacrifices  of  the  dissenting  Churches,  and  that  future  generations 
will  be  encouraged  to  defend  what  their  fathers  have  achieved.  It  is 
melancholy  to  find  the  supreme  court  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  bowing  the  neck  to  bear  the  yoke  of  ErasUanism,  at  tho 
time  when  others  are  working  out  the  Church's  freedom. 


AYR  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Wbilb  the  excitemeDt  of  the  recent  reviyal  moTement  has  been  djing  away,  it  is 
gratifying  to  leam  that  miBsionary  work  is  prosecated  with  Tigonr,  and  the  prajer 
meeting!  continue  to  be  almost  as  namerouBly  attended  as  eTer,  and  are  ezeroisiog 
a  beneficial  infloence  on  the  people  for  whose  benefit  especially  they  are  carried  on. 
Since  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ayr  Mission  was  hud  before  onr  readers,  fonr  members 
have  been  added  to  the  Church  through  means  of  the  Mission ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope,  that,  through  the  Dirine  blessing,  many  shall  yet  bo  brought  out  of  the 
regions  of  home  heathenism  to  enjoy  the  priTiieges  of  the  children  of  God. 

The  half-yearly  missionary  meeting  of  this  congregation  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  the  30th  June.  The  Rot.  John  Robertson  presided.  After  praise,  the 
BeT.  Qeoige  Roger,  Auchinleck,  engaged  in  prayer.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting 
having  been  read  and  approved,  and  the  minutes  of  committee  meetings  read  by  way 
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of  repoii)  the  (%airm«B  cftUed  on  Mr  Joha  Taylor,  who  moved  tho  felbwiag  naolQ* 
tioe:-^ 

**  That  this  congregation,  while  lamenttiig  the  prevalence  of  diieaee  and  death 
amongsi  its  membeiB,  and  throaghont  the  Mission  district,  daring  the  last  six 
months,  desires  reverently  to  recognise  the  Divine  head  in  these  dispensations,  and 
to  hew  sahmissively  to  Qod's  providential  arrangements ;  and  resolves,  throogh  the 
aid  of  promised  grace,  to  pray  and  labour  more  diligently  than  ever  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Bedeemer*s  kingdom  among  oarselves  and  these  around  os,  in  order  that 
His  great  name  may  be  glorified,  and  that  we  may  be  found  at  the  post  of  duty 
when  He  caUs  us  hence." 

Mr  Taylor,  in  support  of  the  resolution,  said  that  it  dealt  with  solemn  subjects. 
First,  it  speaks  of  trouble  and  death ;  second,  of  our  exercise  under  trouble,  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  should  improve  afflictive  dispensations.  "Man  is  bom  to 
trouble,"  he  said,  is  a  scriptural  axiom,  and  this  is  both  a  firuit  and  a  proof  of  our  sin- 
falness.  There  are  seasons  when  trouble  seems  to  come  on  a  society  or  &mily  with 
more  frequent  and  severe  blows  than  at  other  seasons.  Such  a  season  this  congre- 
gation seems  just  now  to  be  passing  through.  The  voice  of  these  triak  to  us  evi- 
dently is,  "  Be  ye  also  ready."  Whatever  Qod  does  is  done  for  a  reason ;  and  if 
we  view  the  operations  of  His  hand  aright,  and  in  the  proper  spirit,  we  shall  not 
have  far  to  seek  it.  We  are  apt  to  slumber  at  our  post.  We  are  apt  to  rest  before  our 
resting-time  comes,  and  feel  secure,  and,  therefore,  to  be  remiss  in  our  duty ;  and  these 
warnings  of  His  hand,  in  proridence,  are  the  thunders  that  are  intended  to  arouse 
us  from  our  lethargy.  It  is  a  very  solemn  thing,  he  said,  to  be  brought  fiuse  to  face 
with  the  King  of  Terrors,  even  when  his  dart  is  pointed  at  another :  how  much 
more  solemn  when  we  ourselves  are  the  objects  of  his  aim.  During  the  past  six 
months  there  has  been  more  trouble  and  death  amongst  the  families  belonging  to 
this  congregation  than  we  remember  to  have  been  during  any  similar  period  for  a 
kmg  time  past.  Some  families  have  passed,  as  it  were,  through  a  sea  of  trouble, 
whose  waves  have  swallowed  up,  once  and  again,  loved  members  from  their  number; 
and  many  a  pew  in  the  church  speaks,  in  the  sable  dress  of  its  occupants,  of  sorrow 
and  grief  for  those  removed  into  the  land  of  silence.  Let  survivors  rejoice  even 
in  the  midst  of  trouble ;  for  whoever  dies,  Christ  lives ;  and  to  Him,  as  the  rock  of 
ages,  let  us  flee,  and  we  shall  find  rest  and  peace.  Zt  is  matter  for  deep  thankful- 
ness, also,  that  so  many  of  the  departed  ones  gave  such  clear  indications  of  the 
spirit  of  Ohrist  in  them  as  "  the  hope  of  glory,"  and  for  the  "  good  hope,  through 
grace,"  which  survivors  are  warranted  to  entertain  regarding  those  who  have 
**  fallen  asleepu"  Of  those  removed  by  death,  some  were  in  childhood,  some  in  the 
bud  of  youth,  some  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  others  in  a  good  old  age,  having 
passed  the  allotted  span  of  threescore  and  ten  years.  All  were  dear  to  hearts  that 
have  been  left  to  mourn.  Some  gave  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  the  worid  and 
in  the  Church,  and  others  had  psssed  a  long  life  of  usefulness  in  both  spheres.  [Mr 
Taylor  here  paid  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  late  Mr  Alexander  M'Donald,  whose 
efforts  in  the  mission  work  had  been  earnest  and  energetic ;  but,  as  a  separate  notice 
is  inserted  in  this  Magazine,  we  pass  over  that  part  of  his  address.]  While  we  receive 
the  Divine  dispensations  with  reverence,  the  resolution  binds  us,  he  said,  to  labour 
and  pray  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Though  many  subordinate 
motives  may  stimulate  to  activity,  the  promotion  of  Qod*s  gloiy  should  be  the  chief 
end  of  all  our  effort.    He  heartily  proposed  the  resolution. 

Mr  William  Jamieson  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  he  regretted  the  abeence 
of  Mr  Miller,  as  he  would  have  seconded  the  resolution  to  better  purpose  than  he 
could  do.  The  fact  of  death  being  in  our  midst  was  not  in  itself,  he  said,  a  matter 
of  regret    While  some  are  removed,  others  are  raised  up  to  fill  their  places ,  and 
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■ttcb  M  b«Ta  &II«o  mImp  in  Cbritt,  htve  gone  to  fill  an  uufty  tkvoa*  tbmn  to 
take  np  a  heaTonly  harp,  and  wear  a  crowu  of  gbry.  Tbey  are  not  loal,  but  tdken 
to  a  higher  and  holier  ifeatew  The  preaenoe  oi  deatb  ahoaUl  Mdir  os  np  to  be  aalm. 
Our  jonion  as  well  aa  oar  waiora  hare  beaft  taken  awaj.  Mr  Jamieann  hare 
mide  aome  touching  femarka  on  the  late  Mr  M'Donald— the  benefit  of  wbeae 
aeal  and  ezperienoe  he,  along  with  otbarai  had  been  privilaged  to  imj^  bt  wamny 
years.  He  then  said  we  ahoald  beatir  oniaelYea  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  dniat  a 
kiagdeai  in  the  worid.  Thia  ia  oar  working  aeaaon.  In  heaveQ  then  wiU  be  many 
opportnnitiea  of  glorifying  God ;  bat  in  that  happy  land  there  will  be  no  oppertouty 
of  doing  10  by  leading  ainners  to  Ohriat.  Here  only  can  we  thoa  fjMfy  God  and 
benefit  oar  fiBllow-men.  We  have  therefiwe  a  great  work  to  ^  and  little  time  to  do 
iL    Mr  Jamieaon  cordially  seounded  the  reaolatioB,  and  it  waa  anaainoaaly  agiaed  to. 

The  ehaiman  called  on  Mr  John  Lang,  the  niaelonary,  to  giTo  nom  aceaiMrt  of 
hia  loboan* 

Mr  Lang  etatod  that,  daring  the  laat  aiz  mootba,  he  had  apent  484  boon  in  naia- 
Bion  wezk ;  held  184  meelinge ;  met  the  daaa  26  timea ;  Tiaited  familiea  78S  timaa ; 
the  sick  195  timea;  aged  and  infirm  peiaona  106  timea;  and  read  the  Sctiptaraa 
864  timetb  He  pmyed  with  the  people  in  ibeir  honaea  aa  fteqoently  aa  poarifale, 
and  foand  the  minority  of  thoae  he  Tiaited  willing  to  engage  ia  the  exeraiae.  He  aaid 
be  had  nothing  new  to  relate.  The  period  of  excitoment  aaemed  now  over.  It  had 
done  good  to  aome,  while  othere  had  relapaed  into  indiSerenca  and  other  kinda  of 
ungodlineaa.  NoTertbeleaa,  ibe  attendance  at  the  diferent  prayer  meattnga  baa 
continned  good.  Thoogh  the  claae  had  diminiabed,  it  waa  chiefly  from  membeta  of  it 
having  left  the  town,  or  entered  on  sitoationa  where  it  waa  ineoDTonient  finr  them  to 
attend  at  the  cUaa  hour.  He  aaid  he  felt  the  reraoTal  of  Mr  McDonald  to  be  a  great 
loaa  to  the  Misaion.  Hia  aervicee,  both  in  the  elaaa  and  the  diatrict  meetinga,  had 
been  faiTalnable.  Such  diapenaationa,  he  aaid,  ahoald  atir  oa  op  to  greater  diUgenoa 
in  the  aenriee  of  oar  great  Master. 

The  Rot.  George  Roger,  Auchinleck,  moved  the  aec«id  reacrfation^- 

"  That,  though  the  poblic  excitement  in  reference  to  renvala  haa  now  abated, 
which  drew  ma^y,  not  otherwise  inclined,  to  pray»  meetings  it  ia  matter  for  thank* 
fulneaa  that  the  attendance  at  the  dietrict  meetinga  of  tlua  Miaaion  haa  contuaned  ao 
good,  and  ahoold  be  accepted  aa  a  token  of  enoearagement  to  make  brther  eSbrta. 
Thia  congregation,  therefore,  reaolvea  to  continue  the  aeveral  miaaioaary  agenciea 
of  viaitetion,  diatrict  meetings,  and  tract  diatribntion,  in  prayetiul  dependence  on 
the  Divine  bleaaing  to  make  them  effectoal  to  the  oonveraioa  of  aunaera.*' 

Mr  Soger  aaid  he  waa  glad  that  he  waa  pat  into  the  rear  inataad  ot,  aa  naoal,  the 
▼ao,  aa  the  lateneaa  of  the  boor  wonld  be  a  good  ezcaae  for  brevity.  And  after  the 
fatigoea  of  travelling,  and  labonra  in  the  Preabytery,  he  felt  rather  diaincHned  to 
trespaaa  on  their  time  by  a  long  apeech.  He  coold  not,  however,  ait  down  withoat 
Baying  a  few  worda  on  the  reaolntion  he  had  joat  read.  It  opena  vrith  an  aver- 
ment— *'  The  ezoitement  of  the  revival  movement  haa  abated."  It  ia  a  delicate 
matter  to  deal  with  excitomenL  The  first  annonncement  of  giaat  priaciplea  pro- 
duces it,  and  it  is  propagated  by  aympathy.  Moral  feelinga  are  abo  umek  mora 
easily  moved  at  some  periods  than  at  othere.  While,  therefore^  we  r^oe  te  aee 
people  flock  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  join  in  prayer,  we  mast  not  forget  that, 
even  under  the  preaching  of  Jeans,  vast  mnltitodea  were  excited,  and,  when  nader 
the  inflnence  of  these  feelings,  evinced  the  greatest  h)ve  for  Him,  bat  afterward 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him.  It  is  thoa  veiy  enoooraging,  thai,  thoogh 
the  pnblic  excitement  is  abated,  the  people  still  attend  the  Miaaion  meetinga  in 
almost  as  great  nnmbers  as  ever.  This,  he  said,  should  diapoae  the  oongngation 
to  accept  the  pledge  conUined  in  the  resolution,  and  not  merely  penavore,  bat  in- 
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creMe  in  labour  for  tha  good  of  the  pefifhiag.  Lift  op  your  eyos  to  Him  who  dmwi 
naiiem  to  Hinuwlf,  «nd  yoa  will  not  be  diBAppointed  in  year  eflbrts  to  promote  the 
BaWatioQ  of  the  entcaste.  Ijooking  to  JeenB  by  ihith  and  prayer,  and  labouring  at 
we  have  opportunity,  for  the  spread  of  His  truth,  ia  eur  incumbent  duty,  and  the 
sure  road  to  Bucoess.  Tour  experience  in  the  past  tells  you  this.  WitneM  the 
aooessions  to  your  membenhip  from  the  mission  field,  and  you  have  ample  evidence 
of  this  truth,  and  abundant  enooursgeosent  to  continue  the  work  of  fiuth  and  labour 
of  love.  Mr  Boger  said  farther,  hj  wiqr  of  encouragement,  that,  fhr  some  years  past, 
he  had  conducted  five  or  six  meetings  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  with  much  pleasure 
to  himself,  and,  he  beUeved,  with  some  profit  to  these  who  attend.  These  sseetings 
are  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  do  Md  wait  en  the  ministrations  of  tho  sanctuary ; 
but  they  have  been  suoceesftil  in  inducing  a  few  to  seek  the  way  to  Zion.  Let  us 
continue  these  labours  till  all  are  compelled  to  come  in.  The  numerous  lessons 
Providence  has  been  reading  to  us  of  lato  of  our  frailty  and  mortality,  shontd  stir  us 
up  to  yet  greater  dUigenoe  in  the  service  of  our  Master  while  our  gospel  day  lasts. 
He  said  he  moved  the  resolution  with  very  great  pleasure,  which,  being  seconded 
by  Mr  John  Beid,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  he  heartily  agreed  with  the  statemento  made  by  all  the 
speakers,  and  would  only  add,  "  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  steadfost^  un- 
moveabfe,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.'* 

Afler  praise,  a  veiy  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  was  dismissed  in  the  usual 
w^y. 


®bititatj{* 

MR  ALEXANDER   M'dONALD,   ELDER  OF   THE  ORIGINAL   SBCEdSION 

GONQREGATION^   AYR. 

Whbk  Qod  is  speaking  to  us  in  His  providence,  by  removing  from  our  midst  those 
who  have  been  useful  in  the  world  and  the  Church,  it  well  becomes  us  to  record  the 
doings  of  His  hand,  and  learn  the  lessons  thus  painfully  and  forcibly  taught  us. 
Trouble  and  death  are  the  common  lot  of  man.  No  sge  or  condition  oan  find 
exemption  from  these  fruita  of  sin ;  and  it  ia  wise  betimes  to  think  of  their  import, 
and  draw  from  them  the  comfort  which  the  light  of  revelation  throws  on  the 
troubled  path  of  lifo. 

Death  has  been  unusually  busy  in  the  Ayr  oongregation  during  the  last  six 
months.  Young  and  old  have  yielded  to  his  power.  On  Sabbath,  83d  June,  he 
cut  down,  afUr  a  brief  contest,  one  of  our  valued  and  most  useful  elders-^  Mr  Alex* 
under  M'Donald. 

Bom  in  1790,  Mr  M'Donald  had  passed  the  alfotted  span  of  thrseecore  and  ton 
years.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  think  of  him  otherwise  than  as  being  cut  down  in 
his  prime ;  for  not  oni^  was  his  physical  strength  not  much  abated,  although  his 
head  was  covered  with  the  snows  of  yean,  but  his  mind  was  singularly  elastic  and 
youthful,  and  fne  from  that  dogmatism  and  opinionativeness  which  generally  accom- 
panies old  age.  This  quality  of  his  mind  draw  towards  him  the  young ;  for  with 
him  they  could  be  at  home,  meeting  with  ready  sympathy  and  aid,  and  were  sure, 
whether  they  agreed  with  him  on  all  points  or  not,  to  receive  instruction  and  en- 
Goorsgement,  and  learn  that  respect  which  is  due  to  laiger  experience  and  more 
widely  extended  Christian  thoughtfulnesa. 

Few  men  in  his  pceittoa^for  he  was  truly  a  working-man  all  his  days— possessed 
a  mind  so  well  furnished.    His  knowledge,  thoogh  not  extensive  as  to  the  range  of 
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ita  flobjecta,  was  acciinio  and  fail,  especiallj  in  Scripture  doctrine  and  duty.  Tbese 
he  had  made  the  study  of  hia  Hfe.  The  Bible  was  his  text-book  of  theoloQr  and 
morala.  And  wh*te¥er  teaching,  or  by  whomaoever  taught,  that  had  not  ihe  im* 
primatur  of  a  "thna  aaith  the  Lord"  for  ita  oredentiala,  found  no  place  in  ha 
Christian  acheme. 

He  had  been  brought  up  an  Episcopalian  in  hia  youth ;  but,  when  he  arnTed  ft!  bmuh 
hood,  doubts  regarding  the  soripturd  character  of  Episcopacy  began  to  troobie  hia 
mind.  These  doubts  had  their  origin  in  the  conduct  of  the  local  bishop,  who  roqniFed 
him  to  be  baptised  twice,  and  exacted  a  promise  finom  him  to  keep  the  foct  a  pro- 
found  secret  The  result  of  these  doubts  was  a  thorough  inyeatigation  into  the 
foundations  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  led  him  to  embrace  Presbytery  as  the 
only  scriptural  form  of  church  government,  and  the  "  Westminster  Confesaioa  '*  as 
the  best  exponent  of  Scripture  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
which  we  possess.  To  the  foregdng  circumstance,  acting  on  his  inqoiaidTe 
mind,  may  be  traced  the  tkoroughnes$  of  his  knowledge  of  all  the  doctrines  naoally 
styled  "Beformation  truths.*'  This  penetration  characterised  the  entire  action 
of  his  mind.  He  never  rested  in  a  mere  surface  acquaintance  with  any  solyect. 
Down  to  its  depths,  and  out  into  all  its  ramifications,  he  followed  it,  till  he  had 
made  himself  master  both  of  ita  leading  principlea  and  detaila. 

His  chief  delight,  however,  was  in  Scripture  knowledge,  aeeking  to  find  the 
" mind  of  the  Spirit"  in  the  word ;  and  he  could  readily  detect  a  sophiam,  however 
plausible.  However  much  he  might  seek  after  knowledge,  it  was  not  to  hide 
it  in  a  napkin.  He  ever  remembered  the  ii^unction,  "  Occupy  till  I  come.**  He 
was  "  apt  to  teach,"  and  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  spare  time  to  this  work. 

Religion  was  with  him  not  so  much  a  thing  to  talk  about  as  to  act,  and  hence 
the  outgoings  of  his  mind  in  efibrts  to  do  good.  He  was  specially  in  his  element, 
as  we  have  often  seen  him,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  children,  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  great  light  which  Scripture  reflects  on  man*s  state  and  prospects ;  and, 
from  his  well  hud  up  stores,  selecting  the  most  striking  illustrations  te  convey  the 
designed  lesson  to  the  youthfol  mind. 

He  was  among  the  earliest  in  the  congregation,  if  not  in  the  town,  to  feel  for,  and 
put  forth  an  efibit  in  behalf  of,  the  neglected  and  ignorant  young,  "  for  whom  no 
man  oared,"  and  long  taught  a  class  of  children  gathered  into  his  own  house  from 
the  neighbourhood.  In  all  matters  connected  with  the  congregation  he  took  a  deep 
interest  He  was  at  the  organization  of  the  Sabbath  schools.  Sabbath  morning 
prayer  meetings,  and  largely  assisted  our  missionaty  in  conducting  his  meetings, 
and  taught  one  department  in  the  Sabbath  morning  bible  class.  Thus,  in  what- 
ever way  he  could  make  himself  useful  in  promoting  the  work  of  his  great  Master, 
he  was  ever  ready  and  at  bis  post.  Many  of  the  young  men  connected  with  the 
congregation  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  kindly  attention  and  aid  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  truth ;  and,  as  long  as  they  live,  will  doubtless  look  back  with  delight 
to  the  many  pleasant  hours  spent  in  his  company,  and  as  scholars  at  his  feet.  In 
short,  Mr  M 'Donald  was  a  working-man  literally  in  earning  his  daily  bread,  and 
in  his  constant  efforts  to  do  whatever  good  lay  in  his  power  to  all  around  him,  who 
stood  in  need  of  help. 

Mr  M'Donald's  peculiar  characteristics  were  the  thoroughness  of  his  grasp  of 
truth,  free  from  all  mbtiness  and  doubt — his  affectionateness,  earnestness,  truthful- 
ness, and  reverence.  Prayer  was  bis  element.  His  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
grace  were  marked  by  deep  reverence  and  humility.  He  felt  that,  as  a  sinner,  his 
hopes  for  deliverance  could  only  find  rest  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  He  ddighted 
to  meditate  on  Christ*s  work  for  and  in  the  sinner.  Qood  works,  as  a  ground  of 
acceptance  with  God,  found  no  place  in  his  creed ;  but  as  these  are  the  outward 
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maoifesUtioDt  that  the  ^  kiogdom  of  Gk>d  \b  within,"  he  not  only  Yftloed  them  as 
enoh,  hvt  pot  themin  practioe  in  his  life;  while  the  fraitof  the  'Moto  of  Ood" 
in  his  heart  flowed  oot  towaid  those  who  were  "  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way/'  in 
his  many  efforts  to  impart  to  them  that  Bcriptnre  knowledge  whioh  maketh  ''wise 
unto  salTation.'* 

The  oloeing  soenes  of  the  life  of  the  Christiaii  are  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instmctive,  being  not  only  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  life  in  him,  but 
a  proof  that  Ohristiaoity  is  suited  to  man's  varied  conditions,  and  the  only  principle 
thai  is  fitted  to  cheer  his  heart  in  the  trying  conflicts  of  life,  and  in  the  hour  of  death. 
It  would,  however,  serve  little  purpose  to  detail  the  death-bed  sayings  of  the  subject 
of  this  notice,  except  in  so  far  as  they  bring  out  the  fact^  that  the  faith  which 
animated  his  life,  and  gave  consistency  to  his  character,  sustained  him  under  great 
bodily  Buffering,  and  enabled  him  to  repose  unhesitatingly  on  the  promises  of  his 
gracious  Father.  Love  for  God's  house  and  ordinances  formed  a  prominent  feature 
of  his  character  during  life ;  and  latterly  this  love  seemed  to  observing  iiiends  to 
deepen  and  intensify.  Especially  was  this  noticed  at  the  late  communion  season  at 
Anchinleck,  where  he  had  spent  the  last  days  of  health  that  were  allotted  him. 
Being  disengaged,  in  consequence  of  resignation  of  bunness  by  his  employer,  he 
had  some  little  anxiety  regarding  another  situation.  Instead,  however,  of  spending 
the  whole  time  in  looking  out  for  a  situation,  as  many  would  have  done,  he  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  all  the  services  of  the  sacramental  solemnity 
at  Anchinleck,  where  he  seemed  to  foi^t  the  future  prospects  of  time  in  meditating 
upon  the  realities  of  eternity.  Well  would  it  be  with  professing  Christians  i^ere 
lack  of  employment  to  lead  them  thus  to  seek  Qod  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
On  the  fiMt-day  he  heard  Dr  Blakely  preach  two  discourses;  and,  as  was  his  habit, 
he  took  notes  of  them,  and  transmitted  them  to  his  daughter,  along  with  some 
remarks  testifying  to  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  heard  the  gospel  from  his  lips. 

His  close  attention  during  all  the  occasion  was  specially  noticed  by  several  friends ; 
and  to  one  of  the  ministers,  who  was  speaking  of  tbe  death  and  future  glory  of  the 
redeemed,  he  seemed  to  be  drinking  in  eveiy  sentiment.  The  speaker  felt  as  if  ad- 
dressing some  for  the  last  time,  little  thinking  that  the  elder  before  him,  so  absorbed 
in  the  subject,  would  be  the  first  to  bid  adieu  to  the  earthly  sanctuary.  But  so  it  was. 
We  trust  that  he  then  obtained  his  Pisgah  view  of  the  King  in  His  gloiy,  and  the 
land  afar  off.  Ere  another  Sabbath  had  dawned  he  was  on  the  brink  of  the  Jordan. 
On  the  Wednesday  morning  succeeding  the  communion,  he  was  seized  with  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  illness,  and  had  to  be  brought  home,  suffering  great  agony  by 
the  way— so  mnch  so,  that  he  said  he  *'  could  not  pray."  Amid  all  his  pain  he 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  his 
state  and  Divine  guidance.  A  friend  who  called  to  see  him  shortly  after  his 
arrival  home,  was  about  to  conduct  the  morning  worship.  He  requested  him  to 
pray  especially  for  three  things,  viz. — "  First,  for  deliverance  from  going  about  to 
establiidi  a  righteousness  of  his  own ;  second,  for  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
unbelief;  and  third,  for  deliverance  from  spiritual  pride." 

He  seemed  to  have  resigned  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  gracious  and 
covenant-keeping  Qod.  When  asked  if  he  did  not  wish  to  live  longer,  he  replied, 
'*  Certainly,  if  it  is  God's  will ;  for  myself  I  have  no  will  in  the  matter." 

He  was  equally  removed  from  that  presumption  that  suspends  the  hopes  and 
happinesB  of  the  soul  on  a  present  state  of  feeling,  or  that  indifference,  allied  to 
fatalism,  whioh  says,  "  As  I  cannot  alter  the  Divine  intentions,  there  is  no  need  for 
concern."  He  had  found  rest  in  Christ ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father  concerning  him,  he  bowed  with  meek  resignation,  saying,  "  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done."    Being  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  did  not  realise  andieei  a 
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pffOMDi  SftTioor  to  be  pradoui  now  en  «  bed  Of  pob,  he  nfind  witli  hie  neael 
ontieo,  *'I  think  I  do»  bnt  otr  feeiingi  «re  not  a  good  lest  of  Inith."  The  last 
woids  that  he  attend  en '*hn«pii1tfBt«rned  to  God  who  gave  it^"irere,  **Tha&ka 
be  to  God,  who  giveth  oi  the  'iiotoiy,  thtwigh  our  Loid  Jeeos  Chriot'*  (1  Cor. 
XT.  67). 

In  tiie  oonlenplation  of  our  IKend'e  depaitnre,  it  beoomes  as  to  hear  ^  Toiee  of 
God  m  Hit  word  saying,  as  of  old,  '*roar  flithcm,  when  an  they?**  Wo  doaht  ooi 
that  with  hioi  it  was  far  belter  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  than  to  nmain.  May 
we  hear  the  monitoiy  Toioe  addressed  to  each  of  ns,  **  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  soch 
an  hoar  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh."  And  tnay  we  thus  be  fbnnd 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  befon  as  ha^e  followed  Christ.  May  we  an- 
tidpate  the  weiooie  which  they  reoeired,  "  Wrfl  done,  good  and  faHhlal  aorTani, 
enter  tho«  into  the  joy  of  thy  Loid.'* 

'*  Berrant  of  God,  Well  done ! 
Best  from  thy  lovM  eaiploy ; 
The  battle's  fooght,  the  ▼iotory  won, 
Enter  t^y  Master*«  joy. 

The  pains  of  death  an  past, 

Sorrow  and  trouble  oease  *, 
And  life*s  long  warfan  closed  at  last, 

His  sonl  is  found  in  posce. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  Well  done  1 

Phdse  be  thy  new  empley ; 
And,  while  eternal  ages  ran, 

Rest  in  thy  Savioar's  joy !  '* 


THE   PILOBIM's   REST. 


Whilb  in  the  wilderness  the  pilgrim  most  endon  the  hardships  of  the  jonmey . 
He  most  foel  that  this  is  not  his  nst  Credit ure  things  cannot  satisfy  the  desiros  of 
an  immortal  sonl.  Bat  ever  and  anon  he  hean  the  voice  of  the  DiTino  Guide  say- 
ing, **  Came  unto  fne,  utt  ye  that  labour  and  are  heatfy  ladenj  and  IwiU  give  fou 
reet**  Then  is,  thos,  rest  in  Christ  by  the  way,  and  rest  with  Christ  at  the  end 
of  the  jonmey.  How  sweet  to  t^e  weaty  pilgrim  is  the  gradoos  announcement^ 
**  There  remaheth  therefore  a  reet  to  the  people  of  Ood."  Let  Zion*8  tnToUen 
look  and  wait  for  it  Like  the  prophet's  vision,  it  will  come,  and  not  tarry.  Tlien 
may  be  many  difficolties  to  sarmonnt  by  the  way — ^many  enemies  to  overcome — 
many  privations  to  endon — many  weary  days  and  nights  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  pass 
through ;  but  none  of  these  will  again  return.  Not  a  pang  nor  a  tear  of  the  past 
can  ntnm.  Then  may  be  futnro  trials,  as  then  is  promised  grace  to  meet  them  ; 
but  eaoh  brings  the  believing  pilgrim  a  step  neanr  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  Miss. 
Once  entered  upon  that  "nst"  which  nmains  for  God's  childnn,  then  shaU  be  no 
men  toil,  nor  can,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  pain,  nor  death.  Then  shall  the 
cross  be  exchanged  for  the  crown,  and  the  Kfe-battle  of  time  for  the  lifo-blias  of 
eternity. 


THE 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  WHAT  WE  BELIEVE  AS  WELL 

AS  FOR  WHAT  WE  DO. 

The  idei  of  non-responsibility  for  what  we  believe  nsually  precedes  the 
idea  of  non-responsibility  for  onr  actions.  These  are  bat  different  stages 
in  the  devioos  path  of  infidelity.  The  former  is  prone  to  deceive  the 
mnltitiide  nnder  the  gaise  of  enlarged  liberality^  while  the  latter  pro- 
daces  sach  social  results  as  at  once  convince  hnmanity  of  its  essential 
immondity.  Everything  like  the  judicial  pnnishment  of  oflbnders^ 
or  even  retaliation  upon  aggressors,  proceeds  upon  the  asBumption  of 
man's  responsibility  for  his  actions,  though  many  are  prone  to  over- 
look the  immediate  connection  between  belief  and  conduct.  France 
has  run  through  both  stages  of  infidelity.  The  history  of  its  revolu- 
taons  furnishes  a  convincing  commentary  upon  what  a  nation  will  be- 
come when  the  doctrine  of  non-responability  has  been  reduced  to 
Sctioe.  But  why  erect  the  guillotme,  or  launch  the  messengers  of 
th  against  specud  classes,  if  there  is  no  rei^Mmsibility  for  action% 
or  for  belief  mm  which  actions  spring?  Even  infidelity,  in  its  mad 
career  of  anarchy,  proclaims,  by  its  actions,  a  recognition  of  responsi- 
bOi^  for  conduct,  while  utterly  disregarding  responsibility  for  faith, 
the  basis  of  action. 

But,  in  despite  of  what  Qod  has  declared,  and  what  humanity  has 
experienced,  there  are  not  a  few  in  modem  times  who  fully  admit 
responsibility  for  action,  and  yet  deny,  or  admit  principles  which  tend 
to  subvert,  man's  responsibility  for  what  he  beueves.  On  no  other 
ground  can  modem  latitudinarianism  be  advocated  or  defended.  With 
a  show  of  Christian  charity  towards  man,  it  sets  aside  the  authority 
of  God,  implicitly  sanctioning  what  He  explicitly  condemns,  and  cover- 
ing with  the  mantle  of  charity  thai  which  is  subversive  of  His  troth 
and  law.  There  are  not  a  few  modem  divines  whose  theories  of 
liberality,  directly  or  indirectly,  absolve  men  from  all  responsibility 
in  regard  to  llieir  foitlu  By  such  there  is  attempted  a  mvorce  be- 
tween things  which  God  has  inseparably  united — ^between  the  first 
and  second  tables  of  the  law — between  what  man  is  to  believe  concera- 
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ing  Qod,  and  what  dniy  Qod  reqnirM  of  man  in  relatkm  to  his  fiellow- 
men.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  everything  divinely  revealed  to 
fiiiih  comes  to  ns  with  the  same  authority  as  the  law  preecrilmig  duty 
to  onr  fellow-men.  There  is  no  more  latitode  allowed  in  the  "  fidth 
onoe  delivered  to  the  saints"  than  there  is  in  the  moral  law  as  a  rale 
of  duty.  There  is,  and  there  will  be^  unperfection  in  the  spiritual 
vision  of  fiJlen  men,  as  regards  the  comprehension  of  the  entire  range 
of  divine  troth,  jnst  as  there  is  inability  to  keep  perfectly  the  law  of 
Ood;  bat  there  is  no  more  warrant  to  sanction  oonflicting  doctrines, 
or  cast  aside  disputed  troths,  than  there  is  to  reject  God's  pveoepts 
on  the  ground  of  man's  shortcomings. 

Few  will  venture  to  affiroi  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  little  as 
well  as  p^reat  actions;  but  many  will  not  admit  of  a  corresponding  res- 
ponsibihty  for  what  doctrines  we  believe,  whether  great  or  smalL  We 
contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  man  i$  as  re^ponnble  for  what 
he  believes  at  for  whai  he  doee — ^responsible  to  God,  the  author  of 
revelation,  and  responsible  to  man  as  regards  his  influence  on  society. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  notice  in  this  cursory  paper  the  indifferent- 
ism  of  Germany,  or  that  diluted  and  delusive  scepticism  by  which  the 
most  antagonistic  doctrines  have  been  held  and  promulgatod  by  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  same  church.  The  existence  of  snch 
diversity,  under  tacit  mutual  sanction,  is  little  else  than  a  ccmsj^racy 
to  dethrone  the  troth  of  God,  and  maJce  the  oianicm  of  every  man  his 
own  standard  rather  than  the  Bible,  which  is  Gt)d's  standard  for  all. 
What  the  infidel  Gibbon  says  of  ancient  Paganism  at  Bome— vis., 
^^  The  various  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Boman  world 
were  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally  troe,  by  the  philosophers 
as  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful,'' — seems  to 
be  practically  re-echoed  in*  the  nineteenth  century,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  among  latitndinarians  of  every  class  in  our  own  coontry. 

However  much  it  may  be  applauded,  as  the  development  or  pio- 
gress  of  Christian  charily,  this  indififorence  to  the  distinction  between 
troth  and  error,  is  nothmg  else  than  the  subversion  of  the  primary 
doctrine  of  man's  responsibility  for  what  he  believes  as  well  as  for  his 
actions.  What  Dr  Krommacher  declares  of  Germany,  is  in  many 
respects  troe  of  Scotland  at  present,  as  regards  the  distinctbn  between 
false  doctrines  and  those  which  are  troe.  Thus  says  he :  ^'  We  find, 
especially,  an  indifference  to  all  that  is  called  religion  in  that  mass  of 
the  people  with  whom  care  and  anxiety  for  daily  bread  exists.  In  this 
so-called  prokiariaty  particularly  in  large  towns,  this  indifierence 
often  borders  on  animal  stupidity;  the  material  wants  fill  the  whole 
soul.  .  .  .  The  number  of  the  indifferent  are,  however,  unhappily 
not  less  in  the  circles  of  the  well-instructed,  and  particularly  among 
State  functionaries.  ...  In  regard  to  all  higher  interests  (than 
business  or  pleasure),  Pilate's  question  reigns — *  What  is  troth  ? '  They 
believe  that  they  are  able  to  infer  from  the  religious  controversyi  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  that,  in  the  region  of  superoatural  things, 
nothing  certain  is  to  be  learoed."  Is  not  this  troe  to  die  letter  of  multi- 
tudes, who  are  at  the  same  time,  in  spurious  zeal,  casting  down  the  bul- 
warks of  the  citadel  of  truth  ?    It  is  not  so  much  the  deniid  of  this  or 
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that  trath,  but  the  adoption  of  a  universal  indiiFerentism,  by  which  all 
trath  m  in  turn  ignored  or  rejected.  There  are  not  many  who  will 
openly  avow  that  a  man  is  no  more  accountable  for  his  Mth  than  he 
is  for  his  stature  or  the  colour  of  his  skin;  and  yet  multitudes  act  on 
the  principle  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief— that  he  is  not 
wor&y  of  approval  or  disapprobation  because  of  his  fiiith.  This  is 
the  fruit  of  general  indifiference  to  Divine  authority  in  the  word,  and 
conscious  responsibility  in  man.  Both  must  be  rejected  ere  the  coali- 
tion of  feilsehood  and  truth  can  be  attempted. 

With  such  men  as  Carlyle,  and  Emerson,  and  Parker,  and  F.  W. 
Newman,  who,  under  a  visgue  scepticism,  prc^ess  some  respect  for  the 
Bible  and  the  Saviour,  whue  bringing  both  down  to  the  level  of  the 
higher  developments  of  literature  and  humanity,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  responsibility  for  belief  should  be  rejected;  but  when  the  same 
indifierentism  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  union  for  the  divided  churches, 
and  of  co-operation  for  Christian  philanthropy,  the  question  assumes 
a  graver  aspect,  and  demands  a  more  careful  examination.  If  it  can 
be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  man  is  not  responsible  ybr  what  he 
beUevesj  then  it  can  be  as  conclusively  shown  that  ne  is  not  responsible 
Jbr  what  he  does;  hence  the  basis  of  all  moral  action,  all  reli^on,  all 
accountability  to  God,  all  dread  of  punishment,  and  all  hope  of  reward, 
vanish  together.  A  moral  chaos  rises  before  the  mind.  Truth  and 
error  coalesce  under  the  magic  power  of  a  sceptical  liberality.  Creeds 
and  responsibility  disappear  together,  whUe  Uie  applauding  multitude 
seem  to  feel  like  Bailey,  whose  hero  is  taught  to  say,  in  the  poem  of 
Festus,^ 

"  Tet  merit  or  demerit  none  I  see 

In  nature  haman  or  material — 

In  paadons  or  affections  good  or  bad. 

We  only  know  that  Qod*fl  beet  porpoees 

Are  oftenest  brought  about  !^  dreadeet  sins. 

Is  thunder  eril,  or  is  dew  dirine  ? 

Does  virtue  lie  in  sunshine,  sin  in  storm  ? 

Is  not  each  natural,  each  needful,  beet?" 

Perhaps  few  would  adopt  the  language,  or  thus  avow  the  sceptic's 
creed;  but  multitudes,  nevertheless,  are  adopting  principle»which,  if  car- 
ried ont,  find  their  terminus  in  blank  infidelity.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  if  the  certainty  of  truth,  as  divinely  revealed,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  man  for  his  ftdth,  are  discarded,  there  is  no  moral  basis  left 
for  God's  supremacy  or  man's  subjection.  He  is  literally  cut  off  from 
GKxl,  and,  instead  of  being  a  worshipper  of  the  supreme  Jehovah,  he 
becomes  a  self-idolater — a  mere  intellectual  entity,  isolated  from  and 
ready  to  repel  every  other.  All  government  ceases;  for  if  there  is  no 
responsibility,  there  is  no  basis,  either  for  restraint  or  punishment. 
As  actions  result  firom  motives,  and  motives  are  the  offspring  of  belief, 
the  same  indemnity  that  is  claimed  for  belief  must  be  extended  to 
actions,  and,  consequently,  no  man  has  a  right  to  restrain  or  punish 
his  fellow.  If  one  man  believes  that  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  his 
fellow  is  right — ^another  that  adultery  is  no  crime — a  third  that 
humanity  ought  to  possess  all  things  in  common, — the  perpetration  of 
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mnrder,  or  idulteiyi  or  thefty  being  the  i«6tilt  of  belief^  of  be&f  Sir 
which  1^0  actor  is  not  reqpcNQiible,— then  restraint  and  piuiiBhiiieDt  are 
utterly  out  of  place;  in  ia^  beccnne  nnnataral  bairien  in  the  waj  of 
liberty.  This  is  ncm-responBibility  for  belief.  Would  suoh  sceptical 
Bophifltiy  be  allowed  in  the  courts  of  justioeY  or  tolerated  in  the  market? 
Ro,  not  even  for  a  moment  would  it  be  borne  with  in  anything^  pead* 
ing  between  man  and  man.  It  is  only  in  religion— in  mattors  be* 
tween  God  and  the  bouI — that  irreaponsibility  for  belief  is  received  with 
acclamation.  It  is  only  in  the  region  of  tl^  ^iiitnal  and  divine  that 
depraved  humanity  will  claim  a  freedom  frcwn  obligation  which  it  will 
not  grant  in  the  commoneet  and  most  transient  matters.  This  par- 
tiality in  dealing  with  the  things  of  God  is  alone  sufficient  for  its  oon- 
demnation.  In  opposition  to  idl  sudi  lalitudinarian  indiflerenceiy  we 
maintain  that  man  is  responsible  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men  for 
the  dieposUions  which  he  foMtere^-the  opmhns  iMdk  he  forme — ihe 
doetrmee  which  he  held^—ihe  paeiHan  in  rekUian  to  CM*$  truA  which 
he  amimee^  and  ihe  aetiorn  which  heperforme. 

In  defending  the  doctrine  of  man  s  responsibility  for  what  he  be- 
lieves, we  observe,  that  the  entire  revelation  of  the  Diwine  wiU  proeeedg 
upon  the  asswnption  of  human  responsibUitif,  The  BiUe  hiatoty  of 
man  shows  us  that  he  was  made  conscious  ofresponsSnlitp^  Wi^oat 
this  the  primary  law  of  restraint  could  have  found  no  sense  of  obliga- 
tion in  his  soul.  That  sense  of  obligation  is  practically  demonstrated, 
by  his  fleeing  from  the  voice  of  his  Creator  under  a  sense  of  guilt. 
When  charged  with  guilt,  nay,  ere  the  charge  of  guilt  was  preferred, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I 
commanded  thee  that  thou  sbouldst  not  eat?"  he  coi]fes8ed  his  goilt, 
and,  consequently,  admitted  his  responstlflity.  The  guilt  lay  in  be- 
lieving  the  serpent  rather  than  God.  The  act  of  eating  was  <mly  the 
embodiment  or  consummation  of  the  erroneous  belief.  The  efifoots  of 
the  fell  upon  our  first  parents — upon  the  world  and  on  their  posterity — 
are  an  illustration  of  the  responsibility  of  man  for  what  he  heUeoee  as 
well  as  what  he  does. 

But  the  whole  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  man,  and  the  record 
of  God's  dealings  with  man,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  human 
responsibility  for  what  is  believed.  Had  the  divine  word  met  no 
sense  of  conscious  responsibUity  in  the  soul  of  man,  its  promulgation 
would  have  been  utteny  vain.  This  want  of  adaptation  would  have 
subverted  the  basis  of  God's  authority  over  man.  Although,  throogfa 
erroneous  belief  of  Satan,  the  hearts  of  our  first  parents  were  alienated 
from  God,  His  authority  over  them  was  not  suspended,  netthef'was 
their  consciousness  of  responsilHlity  obliterated.  This  consdousnesB 
of  responsibility  is  assumed  in  the  entire  revelation  made  to  man  in 
his  feUen  state.  God's  supremacy  was  not  subverted  by  the  violation 
of  the  covenant  of  works,  though  all  the  blessings  prumiaed  therein 
were  forfeited.  ^  The  plan  of  redemption  proceeds  upon  the  existeiice 
of  God's  authority — of  the  cbums  ox  His  law-— and  upon  tbs  cofiicioi» 
respondbiUly  of  the  human  race.  Ere  the  plan  of  mercy  was  evolved, 
or  the  first  promise  given,  the  sense  of  responsibili^  for  belief  dis- 
played itself  in  the  attempt  of  our  progenitors  to  hide  themselves  from 
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approaching  Deity.  Henoe  it  is  evident  that  a  sense  of  responsibility 
does  not  spring  out  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  or  even  oat  of  the  claims 
put  forth  in  revelation ;  it  springs  rather  out  of  the  essential  relation 
in  which  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  stands  to  Gbd,  and  the  primary  law 
writtmi  in  the  human  heart.  Besponsibility  is  a  primary  principle 
of  man's  moral  constitation ;  not  something  superinduced,  but  co- 
existent with  his  moral  nature.  It  may  consequently  be  viewed  as 
an  eawntial  or  fundamental  truth  in  mond  scienGe.  It  is  as  palpable 
to  human  consciousness  as  the  existence  of  a  material  workL  Bevela- 
ikm  asmmea  its  existence,  and  reasons,  warns,  exhorts,  and  counsels 
thereon.  Eveiy  man  knows  that  he  is  a  moral  agent — ^he  has  within 
him  a  sense  of  accountability  to  Ood  and  to  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
possible  to  blunt  this  moral  sense  by  a  course  of  iniquity;  but  in 
humanity,  as  such,  it  cannot  be  obliterated.  Remorse  is  the  dread 
witness  to  the  primary  truth  of  man's  responsibility.  *^  Bemorse,''  it 
has  been  well  remarked  by  Isaac  Taylor,  *^  is  man's  dread  prerogative, 
and  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  his  constitution  as  a  knowing, 
voluntary  agent,  left  in  trust  with  his  own  welfare  and  that  of  others. 
Remorse,  if  we  exclude  the  notion  of  responsibility,  is  an  enigma  in 
human  nature,  never  to  be  explained." 

Again,  the  conception  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  involves 
the  doctrine  of  responsibility  for  our  beliefl  If  there  be  a  Qod  of 
umversal  authority,  invested  with  supreme  dominion,  it  follows  that 
the  subjects  of  that  authority — ^that  the  moral  agents  of  that  dominion 
—are  responsible  for  what  they  believe  concerning  God,  as  well  as 
what  they  do  to  their  fellow-creatures.  We  can  form  no  conception 
of  Divine  authority  without  corresponding  obligation,  or  of  revelation 
of  the  Divine  will  without  responsibility  for  our  belief.  True,  it  may 
be  said  that  fiaUen  man  is  possessed  of  ^^  an  evU  heart  of  unbelief  ;^'  and 
henoe  some  would  infer  that  through  this  evil  heart  there  is  a  door 
of  escape  from  responsibility.  We  admit  that  he  has  this  evil  heart 
of  unbelief;  but  the  fiict  is  no  excuse :  it  is  simply  a  consequence  of 
the  &11  of  our  first  &ther,  and  its  possession  involves  milt  before  God. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  man  is  irresponsible  for  his  belief  because 
of  the  existence  of  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief^  then  it  might  be  equally 
shown  that  the  further  the  sinner  wandered  from  God — ^the  more  he 
transgressed — ^he  was  the  less  responsible.  In  short,  if  man's  responsi- 
bility to  God  for  his  belief  was  destroyed  by  the  corruption  of  his 
heart  through  the  fall,  then  the  violation  of  the  covenant  of  works 
involved  nothing  less  than  absolute  freedom  from  God's  law — absolute 
removal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Divine  government.  But  as  this 
is  impossible  to  be  conceived  in  connection  with  the  conception  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  and  iii  despite  of  human  consciousness  of  res- 
ponsibility, we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  accountable 
for  all  that  is  within  him  towards  God,  as  he  is  for  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal towards  His  creatures. 

The  acts  of  men  are  the  embodiment  of  their  belief — ^the  exponents 
to  us  of  their  views  and  dispositions.  '^  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he."  He  may  dissemble  and  deceive  his  fellow-man ;  but 
the  heart  is  the  index  of  his  moral  character  before  God.    '*  Man  looketh 
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on  the  outward  appearance,  bat  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart"  Were 
there  no  exiBting  oonscions  responsibility  for  our  belief^  then  ibe  law 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptores,  would  be 
alike  unsoited  to  our  moral  natare.  The  law  of  God  embracea  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  mouth  and  the  acts 
of  the  life,  and  the  love  of  God  especially  appeals  to  our  oonsciooflnesB 
of  re^nsibility,  or  obligation  to  submit  our  wills  to  God.  For  what 
does  the  Bedeemer  blame  the  gospel  despisers  of  his  own  minis^, — 
*'  Ye  toia  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  liffeJ*  Their  not  coming 
was  the  result  of  their  unbelief  or  erroneous  belie£  They  professed, 
and  no  doubt  believed,  that  the  Messiah  i^omised  to  their  Others 
would  come ;  but  they  practically  denied  that  Jesus  of  Naxaretli  was 
that  Messiah.  True,  it  was  their  evil  heart  of  unbelief  that  prevcmted 
them  from  coming  to  Christ ;  but  did  their  error  excuse  them  ?  ^  If 
ye  believe  not  that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  ^ 

Men  do  not  quarrel  with  tiie  providence  of  Qod  because  it  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  man  is  responnble  for  his  belieL  A  man 
may  believe  that  through  the  strengdi  of  his  nerves,  and  the  agility 
of  his  limbs,  he  can  walk  upon  a  rope  su^nded  in  mid-air;  but  who 
will  blame  the  providence  of  God  if  he  £alls  and  perishes?  Hia  er- 
roneous belief  led  him  astray,  and  he  reaps  the  fatal  consequences. 
Another  man  believes  that  alcohol  is  beneficial  to  his  nytstem — ^he 
becomes  a  drunkard,  wastes  his  property,  destroys  his  character,  un- 
dermines his  constitution,  and  at  last  forfeits  his  Ufe  in  a  debauch. 
His  erroneous  belief  led  to  his  ruin ;  but  no  one  blames  the  providence 
of  Qod  for  the  penalty  appended  to  intemperance.  The  sceptic  is  as 
much  bound  to  account  for  the  fact  that  providence  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  of  belief  in  responsibility,  as  the  Christian  is  to  explain 
the  penalty  attached  to  errors  in  matters  spiritual  and  etenud.  The 
&ct  is,  that  responsibility  for  our  belief^  in  regard  to  things  temporal 
and  things  spiritnal,  is  felt  within  us,  and  is  historically  manifest  in 
all  God's  dealings  with  the  human  race. 

But  that  moral  law  which  meets  man's  conscious  responnbility  to 
God,  through  the  precepts  of  the  first  table  of  the  law,  also  meets 
man's  responsibility  to  man  through  the  precepts  of  the  second  table. 
On  this  principle  the  providence  of  God  proceeds  between  man  and 
man.  He  cannot,  like  God,  detect  every  transgression,  neither  citD  he, 
like  Gkxi,  punish  sin  as  sin ;  but  yet  Divine  providence  is  so  arranged 
that  the  responsibility  of  man  to  man  is  asserted,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  transgression  against  our  fellow-men  insures  its  punishment. 
Upon  contoious  responsibility  all  the  relations  of  lifo  are  based.  Were 
there  no  consciousness  of  responsibility  corresponding  to  the  daims 
of  the  Divine  law,  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  relative  duty.  A 
man's  consciousness  of  responsibility  to  others  intoitively  elicits  confi- 
dence in  his  fellow-men,  as  based  upon  their  rei^nsibility  to  him.  His 
own  consciousness  of  obligation  he  transfers  to  them,  and,  though  he 
may  be  deceived,  yet  the  sense  of  responsibility  is  not  obliterated.  In 
certain  classes  it  may,  through  ignorance  and  the  hardening  process 
of  guilt,  be  much  deadened ;  but  yet  it  exists,  and,  as  existing  under 
the  power  of  Divine  truth,  becomes  elevated  and  strengthened. 
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Man,  it  is  trae,  is  a  firee  agent,  but  finee  under  moral  obligation  to 
Qodf  his  anthor,  and  firee  within  the  limits  of  his  primary  responsibilily 
to  OocL  Nay  more,  man  is  aecouniable  because  he  is  free.  Hie 
dispositions  he  cheridies,  the  belief  by  which  he  is  actuated,  and  the 
conduct  which  he  exhibits,  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  state  of 
his  wilL  There  is  dear  ground  for  (brawing  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability  without  impinging  upon  the  doctrine  of 
personal  responability  for  what  we  believe.  Moral  inability  chiefly 
consists  in  the  want  of  disposition,  inclination,  or  will,  to  perform  that 
which  a  man's  natural  faculties  enable  him  to  do ;  but  man  is  respon- 
sible for  his  disposition  and  his  fiiith  as  well  as  for  his  conduct.  Gkxl 
deak  with  man  as  an  intelligent,  responsible,  moral  agent,  possessed 
of  certain  faculties  and  powers,  and  these  he  is  bound  to  exert  under 
primary  obligation — ^to  use  them  according  to  their  original  design.  As 
a  reasonable  being,  he  can  study  the  word  and  will  of  God.  He  can 
contemplate  the  life  and  death  set  before  him.  He  can  see  the  dis- 
tinctions between  good  and  evil  in  their  broad  outline.  In  such  exer- 
cise his  sense  of  responsibility  constrains  him  to  tremble  at  the  violation 
of  Qod's  law.  Through  original  guilt,  the  understanding  is  darkened, 
the  will  is  perverted,  the  conscience  seared,  and  the  heart  hardened ; 
but  this  does  not  obliterate  the  consciousness  of  responsibDity. 

Much  will  doubdess  depend  upon  our  abilities  and  the  extent  of 
our  privileges.  According  to  the  number  of  the  talents,  so  will  be 
the  account  to  be  rendered ;  but  the  disregard  or  neglect  to  improve 
one  talent  will  ensure  condemnation.  Even  the  heathen  are  held 
responsible  amidst  their  moral  darkness.  *'  For  the  wrath  of  Ood  is 
revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness;  because  that  which  may 
be  Imown  of  Gk)d  is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto 
them.  For  th^  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  undenribood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  godhead;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse: 
because  that,  when  they  knew  Gkxl,  they  glorified  him  not  as  Gkxl, 
neither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened."  I^  therefore,  the  heathen  are  held 
as  wilJiout  excuse,  because  "they  glorified  not  God  as  Gk>d,"  shall 
not  enlightened  professors,  with  die  Bible  in  their  hands,  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  what  they  believe  concerning  Gk)d — ^for  what  they  receive 
or  reject  of  Gh)d's  revealed  will  ?  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
every  additional  ray  of  Divine  light  deepens  responsibility.  On  this 
principle  Christ  proceeds  when  condemning  those  who  rejected  the 
knowledge  of  Gh)a.  "  If  I  had  not  ck)me  and  Sjpoken  unto  tiiem,  they 
had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloke  for  their  sins.'' 

There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  ignoratnee  and  error.  Ig- 
norance may  arise  out  of  our  circumstances,  and,  in  some  things,  is 
inseparable  from  our  finite  creature  nature;  but  error  is  the  antagonist 
of  truth — the  opponent  of  God — ^the  enemy  of  man.  The  adoption  of 
an  error  involves  the  responsible  act  of  judgment — ^the  voluntary 
adoption  of  sentiments — ^tho  reception  of  principles  which,  being  evil, 
must,  and  can  only,  bear  evil  fruit  to  ourselves  and  others.    What- 
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e^r  God  bas  reyealed,  oomos  to  ns  with  oUigBtioii  to  bdieTe. 
What  the  Father  hath  said  regarding  faith  in  Christ,  hoMa  troe  of 
all  that  He  has  made  known  by  His  Smrit  '^  This  is,  the  command 
of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  the  name  of  His  Son  Jesos  Ohrisf  The 
fiftct  that  His  will  is  made  known— •that  His  authority  is  decUured — 
necessarily  implies  that  it  be  leceived  and  obeyed.  The  obedience 
leqnired  is  not  to  one  bat  to  all  pieoepts;  and  so  the  belief  demanded 
is  not  of  some  doctrines,  but  of  all  that  He  has  seen  meet  to  reveaL 

There  is  consequently  no  fcnndation  for  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween esientiai  and  non-essenHal  tmths — ^between  fundamental  and 
circumstantial  doctrines.  Man's  reqK>nBibility  is  commensurate  with 
God's  rale  of  duty:  his  obligation  to  betieve  corresponds  with  the 
extent  of  revelation.  His  beUef  may  and  will  be  defective  in  piopor- 
tion  as  the  mysteries  of  revelation  rise  above  the  compass  of  the 
human  mind;  bnt  this  is  entirely  different  from  the  holding  of  error, 
or  the  rejection  of  truth.  No  man  can  hold  error  without  so  ht  setting 
himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  God's  truth.  As  all  troth  tends  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  so  all  error^  so  tvery  error 
tends  to  the  dishonour  of  Gfod,  and  injury  to  our  fellow-men.  Away, 
then,  with  the  modern  &llacy— we  ought  rather  to  say  heresy, — via., 
"  the  innocence  of  error.''  All  error  is  a  froit  of  the  fiJl,  subverrive 
of  God's  authority,  and  of  human  happiness.  On  this  pcnnt  the  word 
of  the  Lord  by  Isaiah  is  decisive— '' Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil :  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness; that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter  I  Woe  unto  them 
that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  pradent  in  their  own  sight  1" 
These  errorists  and  proud  specnlators  are  placed  in  the  same  categcny 
as  the  men  of  evil  practice,  condemned  in  the  context  thus — **  Woe 
unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to 
mingle  strong  drink:  which  justify  the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take 
away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him  I  Therefore  as  the 
fire  devoureth  the  stubble,  and  the  flame  consnmeth  the  chaffy  so  their 
root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blossom  shall  go  up  as  dost,  he- 
ecttite  they  have  east  away  the  law  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  de^sed 
the  word  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  reception  of  false  doctrine  is  a  sin,  and 
the  explicit  or  implicit  countenance  of  &lse  doctrine  is  guilt  before 
God.  If  Gk)d's  judgments  are  denounced  against  those  *^  who  obfy 
not  the  truth"  how  can  those  holding  the  troth  have  fellowship  with 
them  ?  We  are 'aware  that  in  modero  times  the  landmarks  between 
troth  and  error  are  beinff  rapidly  obliterated.  The  idea  that  terms 
of  communion  should  exclude  the  holders  of  fiilse  doctrine  from  the 
Lord's  table  is  treated  with  contempt,  as  a  relio  of  a  too  precise  or 
peculiar  age.  But  what  shall  modero  latitudinarians  say  to  the  line 
drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  He  places  &l8e  doctrines,  or  heresicBj 
among  die  works  of  the  flesh— «ven  such  as  shall  exclude  from  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d.  They  are  classed  with  immoral  actions,  and  neces- 
sarily excluded  from  spiritual  privileges.  *'Now  Uie  works  of  the 
flesh  are  xnanifest,  which  are  Uiese:  Adultery,  foroication,  unolean- 
ness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  varianoci  emulations, 
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wrathy  strife,  fledition8,r^emM,  &c. :  of  the  which  I  tell  yon  .  .  • 
that  they  which  do  snoh  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God/' 
And  yet  there  are  not  a  few  who  is^ould  make  all  diversity  oi  doctrino 
of  no  consequence  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  communion — ^multi- 
tudes who  would  make  church-fellowship  to  rest  upon  what  man  is  to 
man,  rather  than  what  man  receives  or  believes  of  the  revealed  will 
of  QoA,  It  is  only  upon  the  denial  of  man's  responsibility  for  his 
belief  that  free  communion  can  be  established;  but  if  we  have  suc*^ 
oeeded  in  proving  that  man  is  responsible  for  what  he  believes,  as 
really  as  for  what  he  does,  there  seems  not  a  vestige  of  foundatioa 
upon  which  to  hold  fellowship  with  the  advocates  of  error  in  the  sealing 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  Against  the  introduction  of  ^^kerenea^* 
the  Apostle  once  and  again  warned  the  primitive  Church.  Nay  more, 
he  strictly  enjoined  Titus  to  exclude  the  holders  of  such.  ^'  A  man 
that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject;  know- 
ing that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned 
of  himself."  Many  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  what  amount  of 
unbelief  or  false  doctrine  may  be  termed  heresy;  but,  without  deter- 
mining this,  it  is  clear  that  man's  responsibility  for  what  he  believes 
demands  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Christ  requires  that  her  ministers  and  members 
contend  earnestly  for  the  fSeiith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Hence 
those  who,  through  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  expediency,  deny  or 
reject  any  clearly  revealed  truth,  incur  the  guilt  of  opposing  Gkxi's 
authority,  and  of  holding  that  which  must  necessarily  be  offensive  to 
Him.  All  such  ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  faith,  and  give  in  their 
adherence  to  the  tnith,  before  enjoying  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Apostle  John  is  de- 
cisive. '*  Whosoever  transgresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christy  hath  not  Grod.  .  .  .  «  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and 
bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  Ood  speed :  for  he  that  biddeth  him  Gk>d  speed  is  partaker  of  his 
evil  deeds."  This  would  be  esteemed  by  many  uncharitable;  but 
John's  love  to  Gk)d  regulated  his  love  to  man,  and  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, both  for  faith  and  practice,  constrained  him  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  fellowship  witli  false  teachers,  and  the  guilt  of  becoming 
partakers  of  their  evil  deeds. 

It  is  no  small  consolation  to  find  that  men  of  the  greatest  intellects 
and  largest  hearts  have  been  religiously  sensitive  regarding  their  xes- 
ponsibilty  for  what  they  believed.  By  this  the  apostles,  confessors, 
and  martyrs  of  the  primitive  church  were  characterized.  By  this  the 
Reformers  and  witnesses  of  a  bygone  era  were  peculiarly  distinguished. 
*  In  fiict,  the  men  of  every  age,  who  have  been  instrumental  in  reviving 
and  reforming  the  Church,  have  proved,  by  their  conduct,  the  deepest 
sense  of  responsibility  for  their  faith,  to  God  and  to  man.  Happy  will 
it  be  with  me  world,  and  its  inhabitants,  when  individuals,  families, 
churches,  and  communities,  shall  act  under  an  abiding  sense  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  G^  of  truth,  and  feel  as  within  the  radiance  of 
His  throne,  who  shall  open  at  once  the  records  of  faith  and  action,  so 
that  all  may  be  *^  judgea  out  of  those  things  witten  in  the  books." 

4  T 
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IS  A  SCRIPTURAL  CREED  A  BONDAGE? 

In  modern  timesi  periiapB,  the  majority  of  peofeflaora  would  answor 
this  question  in  the  affirmatiye.  With  not  a  few  the  crusade  againat 
Creeds  and  ConfasskHis  has  assnmed  the  aspect  of  an  artacle  of  their 
fidtb — ^it  has  become  the  most  prominent  symbol  of  boasted  en- 
lightenment and  liberality.  We  fireely  admit  that|  to  mnltitudea, 
a  Scriptoral  Greed  is  indeed  a  bondagi^— a  bondage,  howeTer,  which 
is  only  ideally  oppressive — a  yoke  which  becomes  galling  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  rebellions  spirit  in  which  it  is  borne.  Now,  what  is  a 
creed?  It  is  simply  an  expression  of  one's  belie£  If  scriptoral,  it  Is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  expression  of  one's  belief  in  what  the 
word  of  God  propounds.  The  term  itself  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
credo-— I  believe;  hence,  unless  a  inan  can  be  a  Christian  without 
fidth,  he  cannot  possibly  be  so  without  a  belief.  The  very  first  step  in 
the  Christian  life  is  to  believe,  while  a  formal  creed  is  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration  of  what  is  believed.  It  tiiay  comprehend  a  greater 
or  more  limited  range  of  doctrine,  according  to  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
Church;  but  so  long  as  it  is  scriptural,  no  genuine  believer  can  complain 
of  being  required  to  confess  or  believe  what  God  has  propounded. 
There  are,  however,  periods,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when  men 
seem  more  reluctant  to  be  limited  by  the  bounds  of  truth — yea,  when 
human  opinion  is  more  valued  than  Divine  authority.  Such  is  the 
character  of  thepresent  shifting  age.  The  conflict  with  creeds  is  once 
more  waged.  The  cry  is  again  raised  that  *'  all  creeds  are  a  bondage." 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  grave  and  important  question, — To  whom, 
and  why,  are  they  a  bondage? 

Firat  Creeds^  however  ecriptural,  are  a  bondage  to  mere  meeula- 
tors  m  religion.  There  are  two  classes  of  speculators  in  the  Church. 
There  is  one  class  of  men  who  speculate  upon  religion  in  order 
that  they  make  it  subservient  to  their  worldly  interests;  while  there 
is  another  class  who  merely  speculate  upon  religion  itseHl  Many  of 
the  former  enter  the  Church  professionally,  as  they  would  any  otiier 
corporation,  because  of  the  temporalities  which  it  may  afford,  or  even 
as  private  members,  because  of  the  respect  it  may  elicit,  or  the  ac- 
quaintanceship it  may  open  up.  To  all  such  a  creed  is  indeed  a  bon- 
dage, not  merely  because  of  the  obligations  involved,  but  because  it  may 
be  applied  in  the  caae  of  delinquency,  and  prove  a  bar  in  the  way  of 
personal  aggrandizement 

Those,  again,  with  whom  all  religion  is  a  mere  speculation — ^a  matter 
of  sentiment,  or  taste,  or  opinion, — generally  feel  a  scriptural  creed  a 
bondage.  Such  persons  speculate  upon  doctrines,  and  ordinances,  and 
duties,  and  obligations;  nay  more,  uequently  hold  "that  a  man  is  no 
more  responsible  for  his  belief  than  he  is  for  the  height  of  his  stature, 
or  the  colour  of  his  skin.'  *  Such  being  mere  theorists — having  nothing 
practical  in  religion — can  have  no  sympathy  with  a  determinate  creed. 
Their  religion  being  a  speculation,  not  a  life,  no  fixed  creed  can  meet 
their  varied  phases  of  faith.  Floating  opinions,  changing  with  the 
current  of  public  feeling,  and  vanishing  before  the  rise  of  something  new 
and  something  different,  have  ever  been  incompatible  with  a  scriptural 
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coii&88ion.  Not  a  few  of  the  enemies  of  creeds  belong  to  the  school 
of  '*  Jannes  and  Jambres,''  whom  the  Apostle  represented  as  *'  ever 
leaniing,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  troth." 
And  why  was  thus?  Because  they  were  mere  specidators  upon 
divine  things—"  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  den3ring  the  power 
thereof:  from  snch  turn  away."  To  those  who  are  inteUectnally 
prond,  heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of  their  ownselves,  and  lovers  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  Gk)d,  we  need  not  wonder  that  a  creed  is 
a  burden,  nor  that  the  general  appearance  of  such  is  represented  as 
perilous  to  the  Church.  But  the  met  of  their  existence  is  a  special 
argument  for  the  use  of  a  creed,  by  which  they  may  be  kept  out  of 
the  Church,  and  prevented  from  spreading  their  pernicious  heresies. 

SeamdL  To  the  aubverien  of  sound  doctrine  a  scriptural  creed  is  a 
bondage.  This  is  natural,  as  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their  admission  to 
places  and  positions  which  would  enable  them  more  effectually  to  sub- 
vert the  "fai^  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  These  differ  from  the 
former  class  in  that  they  are  not  mere  speculating  theorists,  who  are 
ready  to  be  '*  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  but  rather 
the  deliberate  propagators  of  frklse  doctrine,  through  "  cunning  crafti- 
ness, whereby  they  tie  in  wait  to  deceive."  However  such  men  may 
thrust  their  erroneous  dogmas  upon  the  "Christian  communitr,  and 
however  fiercely  ihey  may  denounce  creeds  and  confessions  while  in 
a  minority,  none  are  more  rigid  sticklers  for  conformity  to  their  own 
views  and  feelings.  They  hate  a  scriptural  creed  just  as  they  hate 
Qoi*s  truthf  because  it  is  opposed  to  their  fiilse  doctrines.  It  was 
in  "finishing  their  testimony" — applying  the  word  of  Gkxi  to  exist- 
ing error — ^that  "  the  two  prophets  tormented  them  that  dwelt  on  the 
earth."  The  rise  of  fiftlse  doctrine  rendered  a  creed  a  necessity;  hence 
the  more  resolute  false  teachers  are  in  the  propagation  of  their  errors, 
the  more  will  they  be  opposed  to  a  scriptural  creed,  by  which  their 
£uth  may  be  tested  on  entering  the  Church,  and  their  teaching  re- 
stricted while  within  the  Church.  Not  more  opposed  is  the  stecdthy 
foe  to  the  guard  that  keeps  the  city,  or  the  gates  that  shut  out  the 
enemy,  than  the  subverters  of  the  frdth  are  to  the  creed  that  excludes 
them,  or  by  means  of  which,  as  a  bond  of  fellowship,  they  may  be  cast 
out  The  fact  is,  that  the  enemies  of  truth  hate  it  in  every  fonn,  and 
never  more  than  when  placed  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  their  destruc- 
tive progress.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  judicially  wielded  by  the 
Church,  is  even  more  hateful  than  the  isolated  application  of  the  word 
by  individuals;  hence  the  extent  of  opposition  to  a  scriptural  creed  is  no 
uncertain  test  of  the  extent  of  departure  from  the  trum  of  Ood.  Tak- 
ing this  sign  of  our  own  times,  there  is  much  ground  of  apprehension  as 
regards  the  prospects  of  the  Church.  Since  evil  men  and  seducers 
wax  worse  and  worse,  the  present  opposition  to  creeds  and  confessions 
demands  their  more  faithfol  application^  if  the  citadel  of  truth  is  not 
to  be  utterly  abandoned.  "  B^oved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try 
the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God,  because  many  fiEJse  prophets  are 
gone  out  into  Uie  world."  For  these  purposes  creeds  have  been  used  by 
the  Church  of  Christ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  faithful  application, 
so  has  been  th^  state  of  doctrinal  purity.    Were  they  not  a  bondage 
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to  &l8e  ieaohen,  their  existence  and  application  would  be  alike  un- 
meamng  and  nnnecessaiy. 

ThircL  To  the  eorrvpters  qf  ordmanite$^  and  the  mtbverters  of 
moraliiyj  ter^iurcU  creeds  are  a  bondage.  Bound  doctrines  and  pure 
ordinances  are  more  closely  connected  than  some  woald  be  disposed 
to  admit  The  best  guarantee  for  the  administration  of  divinely  ap- 
pointed ordinances  is  perfect  submission  to  the  teaching  of  God's  wont 
If  the  authority  of  Ood  is  sufficiently  realised  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
there  will  be  corresponding  care  in  reference  to  the  former.  Hence  it 
has  been  generally  feund,  that  the  perversion  of  doctrine  is  accom- 
panied and  succeeded  by  the  corruption  of  ordinances.  Self-will,  in 
regard  to  doctrine,  will  be  surely  followed  by  acts  of  will-wordiip. 
The  more  that  truth  is  perverted,  the  less  will  be  its  conservative 
power  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  ordinances.  False  doctrine  and 
sensuous  rites  go  hand  in  hand.  Wherever  there  is  the  form  without 
the  power  of  godliness,  sensation  services  will  be  in  great  demand. 
The  history  of  the  Papacy  in  this  reispect  holds  true  of  every  back- 
sliding church.  False  doctrines  lay  the  foundation  for,  and  give  eoon- 
tenance  to,  corrupt  practices. 

Nor  is  the  effect  of  felse  doctrine,  and  the  eoimpt  administration  of 
ordinances,  confined  to  the  Church.  Public,  domestic,  and  personal 
mondity,  rises  or  falls  with  the  purity  or  the  corruption  of  the  Church. 
Latitu<Unarian  sentiments  are  the  harbingeis  of  loose  morality.  False 
doctrine  is  the  basis  of  corrupt  practices.  '^  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he."  "  Out  of  the  heart  proceedeth  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  fdse  witness,  blasphemies."  The  corrupt 
doctrines  of  the  Papacy  bear  their  baneftd  firuits  m  the  lives  of  the  devo- 
tees of  Bome.  Mystical  Babylon  is  described  by  the  Spirit  as  a  "  cage 
of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird."  The  history  of  the  great  i^Kwtacy 
is  one  of  accumulating  corruption,  defiling  every  land,  and  corrupting 
all  the  social  relations.  But  this  also  holds  true  of  the  Prot^itant 
t^hurches.  In  proportion  to  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  ordinances 
-so  will  be  the  state  of  morality.  If  we  compare  past  times,  when 
scriptural  creeds  were  regarded  by  the  general  community,  wilii  pre- 
sent  times,  when  the  multitude  is  ready  to  treat  them  with  scorn,  the 
contrast  ^nll  prove  most  convincing  as  to  the  effect  of  a  sound  profes- 
siou  upon  social  conduct.  Wherever  we  find  the  Confession  of  Faith 
treated  with  contempt  by  Presbyterians,  we  find  an  increase  of  Sab- 
bath profanation — of  commercial  and  social  immorality.  Talk  as  men 
may  of  the  enlightenment  of  this  age,  and  rail  as  they  may  against  the 
bondage  of  creeds  in  a  bygone  era,  the  social  contrast  is  in  fevour  of 
our  fethers.  Let  a  churdi  or  an  individual  throw  aside  a  scriptural 
creed,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  ordinances  of  the  former  will  un- 
dergo a  change,  while  the  moral  conduct  of  the  latter  will  prove 
deteriorated.  Hence  it  is  that  free-livers  heartily  unite  with  free- 
thinkers in  denouncing  creeds  as  a  bondage.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  Jude  exhorted  the  primitive  church.  ^*  Beloved,  when  £  gave 
all  diligence  to  write  unto  you  of  the  common  salvation,  it  was  ne^iful 
for  me  to  write  unto  you,  and  exhort  you  that  ye  should  earnestly 
contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.     For 
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there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawaree,  who  were  before  of  oM 
ordained  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly  men,  taming  the  grace  of 
Ood  into  lasciyousnesB,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ" 

Why  has  a  scriptural  creed  become  a  bondage  ?  It  is  not  because 
truth  has  changed,  but  because  the  shifting  sentiments  of  men  have 
changed-*-the  habits  of  modem  professors  have  changed — ^the  needfiil 
restraint  of  religion  experienced  by  a  former  generation  has  changed ; 
therefore  a  cry  is  heard  on  every  hand  that  a  creed  is  a  bondage*  So 
is  the  Bible— so  is  the  restraint  of  law — so  is  the  presence  of  a 
living  Christianity— to  every  man  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  the  claims 
and  authority  of  Ood. 

To  the  genuine  believer — ^to  the  living  disciple  of  Christ— a  scrip- 
tural creed  is  no  bondage.  As  a  hearer  of  the  word,  it  affords  security 
that  he  shall  not  be  taught  another  gospeL  As  a  consistent  church- 
member,  it  furnishes  a  guarantee  that  the  ordinances  of  grace  shall 
not  be  conrupted,  nor  himself  constrained  to  hold  fellowship  with  men 
corrupt  in  doctrine  or  practice.  To  the  Church  it  affords  protection 
against  erroneous  teachers,  and  furnishes  an  instrument  by  which  they 
may  be  excluded,  if  found  by  stealth  or  apostacy  within  her  pale*  To 
office-bearers  and  members  it  furnishes  a  basis  and  bond  of  brother- 
hood calculated  to  secure  peace  and  confidence.  To  the  cause  of 
tmth  it  serves  as  a  sheet-anchor  to  the  ship,  with  quicksands  and 
under-currents  beneath  and  around  her.  To  the  minister,  determined 
to  preach  Christ  and  Him  cmcified — ^Christ  in  all  His  offices  and  re- 
lations,— ^it  can  be  no  hardship  to  confess  with  his  mouth,  as  expressed 
in  a  creed,  the  doctrines  which  he  holds  and  designs  to  propagate. 
To  the  church-member,  responsible  for  his  belief,  it  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  know  \diat  the  Church  holds  with  which  he  unites — ^to  know 
what  gospel  he  may  expect  to  hear  from  its  pulpits,  and  what  are  the 
ordinances  which  he  shall  be  privileged  to  enjoy. 

The  &ct  of  the  matter  is,  that  none  are  more  forward  in  expressing 
their  own  views  and  dogmas  than  those  who  scorn  the  restraints  of  a 
creed.  Whether,  we  a^,  is  it  better,  yea  safer,  according  to  reason, 
to  have  a  creed  careftdly  prepared  by  the  best  men  of  tiie  Church, 
maturely  weighed  by  the  courts  of  the  Church,  and  committed  to 
writing,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  or  to  accept  at  random  the 
dogmas  of  any  man  who  may  assume  the  position  of  a  preacher  ?  The 
enemies  of  creeds  are  usually  characterized  by  the  purest  dogmatiinn. 
Their  testimony  against  creeds  is  in  itself  a  confession  of  their  belief-^ 
in  other  words,  th^r  creed  for  the  time  being,  though  it  may  shift, 
like  the  sands  of  the  desert,  under  the  next  breesse  of  public  opinion. 

In  sight  of  such  negations  of  faith — such  mere  fluctuations  of 
sentiment  and  feeling — ^the  doctrines  of  a  scriptural  creed  stand  out, 
like  the  everlasting  mountains,  amidst  the  fleeting  clouds  above,  and 
the  moving  sands  beneath.  The  primary  and  permanent  principle  of  a 
fHmtivefaiih  in  pantive  truth  Is  indispensable  to  genuine  religion.  There 
is  not  a  troth  in  the  Bible  of  which  any  man  has  reason  to  be  ashanied 
— ^not  a  doctrine  clearly  ascertained  from  Qod's  word  which  any  min- 
ister can  refuae  to  confess  or  proclaim.    Viewed  historically,  there  is 
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nothing  in  the  traths  "moet  surely  believed"  by  fonner  geoenlioos 
to  excite  doubt  or  uncertainty.  The  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  makes 
free,  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  bondage  to  any  soul.  Within  the  limits 
of  divine  truth  there  is  perfect  freedom,  while  the  slightest  deviation 
from  truth  involves  at  once  both  guilt  and  bondage. 

Is  the  Church  a  "  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  ?"  she  must  .have  &  test 
of  truth  by  which  to  try  her  ministers  and  members.  Thus  Titus, 
while  enumerating  the  qualificationB  of  a  bishop,  represents  him  as 
^*  holding  fiast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  convince  the  gainsayers."  For  this  there  is  a  special  reason 
adduced^-"  For  there  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers, 
.  •  .  •  who$e  mouths  mmt  be  stopped^  who  subvert  whole  houses, 
teaching  things  which  they  ought  not  for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  But 
how  shall  their  mouths  be  stopped  without  a  creed  or  standard  of  faith? 
If  there  is  no  test — ^no  doctrinid  basis  of  agreement, — ^there  can  be  no 
exercise  of  authority-*no  exclusion  from  fellowship—no  escape  from 
the  responsibility  of  their  false  teaching. 

But  there  is  a  new  phase  of  enmity  to  creeds  and  confessions,  where 
there  seems  no  bondage  under  them.  Multitudes  recognise  the  West- 
minster GonfessioQ  of  Faith  as  their  church  standard  who  do 'not  pro- 
fess to  believe  all  its  doctrines.  It  remains  in  the  Ordination  For- 
mula, while  its  doctrines  are  disputed  or  openly  denied.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  Westminster  Confession  as  the  creed  of  a  church  is  no 
longer  any  evidence  that  its  ministers  or  members  hold  frtst  the  doo- 
trines  therein  contained.  This  fact  is  made  an  argument  for  laying 
aside  all  creeds  and  tests.  This  would  be  deemed  a  strange  argument 
in  anything  else  than  in  matters  of  religion.  Who  would  say  that, 
because  some  men  perjure  themselves,  all  oaths  for  confirmation  ought 
to  be  laid  aside,  or,  because  some  men  issue  base  coin,  therefore  lawful 
coin  ought  to  be  discarded.  The  fact  is,  that  modern  times  exhibit  a 
searedness  of  conscience  in  regard  to  this  matter  utterly  appalling. 
Not  only  are  there  to  be  found  University  Professors  who  have  signed 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  not  because  they  believed  it,  but  because  the 
law  required  it,  but  there  are  many  ministers  who  have  solemnly 
bowed  assent  to  the  same  document  at  ordination,  whose  subsequent 
teaching  proves  that  it  was  only  received  as  a  necessary  step  in  the 
way  to  office  and  emolument,  while  there  was  mental  reservation  re- 
garding its  doctrines,  or,  it  may  be,  ignorance  of  what  it  really  con- 
tained. With  such  the  first  step  to  public  office  is  an  immorality,  and, 
though  there  may  be  no  bondage  of  conscience  felt,  there  is  a  burden 
of  guilt  lying  like  a  dread  incubus  upon  the  future  of  official  life. 

There  is  a  unity  of  faith,  a  union  in  the  truth,  attainable,  and  with- 
out which  there  cannot  be  consistent  fellowship.  While  error  per- 
vades the  churches,  scriptural  creeds  will  be  requisite.  To  the  honest 
receiver  of  divine  truth  they  can  be  no  bondage.  To  the  witness  for 
Christ,  and  the  defenders  of  His  cause,  they  are  a  necessity.  None 
but  the  enemies  of  truth  can  oppose  their  application.  Those  to  whom 
a  scriptural  creed  is  a  burden  have  need  to  beware  of  deroising  Christ's 
yoke.  The  boasted  liberty  of  such  is  the  bondage  of  sel^wilL  Within 
the  limits  of  divine  truth,  whether  received  in  the  heart  or  embodied 
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in  a  ereed,  there  is  perfect  liberty.  "  If  ye  continae  in  my  word/' 
says  Christ,  ^'  then  are  ye  my  cUsciples  indeed :  and  ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 


REVOLTING  CRIMES  AND  MODERN  CIVILIZATION. 

CnriLizATioN  is  the  boast  of  modem  times.  Not  a  few  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  past  as  an.  age  of  barbarism.  The  schoolmaster  is  now 
abroad,  and  benevolent  agencies  are  at  work  to  cure  the  ills  of  hu- 
manity, such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  K  it  were  possible 
for  man  to  blot  out  the  traces  of  human  depravity  in  society,  there 
might  be  hope  of  the  speedy  introduction  of  millennial  rectitude  and 
peace.  Scheme  after  scheme  of  philanthropy  is  announced  as  the 
panacea  for  those  moral  diseases  which  afflict  society.  Every  fresh 
effort  gives  rise  to  the  hope  of  success,  until  tried  and  found  wanting. 
To  each  invention  of  human  wisdom,  the  unsubdued  demon  is  found 
practically  saying,  as  of  old,  ''Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know;  but 
who  are  ye  ?"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that,  while  society  is  re- 
ceiving and  responding  to  the  congratulations  of  philanthropists  and 
reformers,  crime  after  crime,  of  the  most  atrocious  and  revolting 
character,  is  subverting  pubb'c  confidence,  and  constraining  the  care- 
ful observer  to  ask,  ''  Where  are  the  signs  of  our  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion?" 

Comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  we  must  confess  that  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  is  not  very  apparent — ^nay  more,  while 
the  signs  of  progress  are  not  very  visible,  the  crimes  of  modem  times 
bear  a  painful  contrast  with  those  of  a  bygone  age.  It  is  true  that 
in  splendid  mansions — ^in  frimiture — ^in  education — in  literature — ^in 
conmierce— in  science  and  art — ^in  the  conventional  habits  of  social 
life — we  are  far  in  advance  of  our  forefathers;  but  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that,  in  genuine  civilization,  the  contrast  is  rather  in  the 
favour  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

We  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  all  the  good  of  which  our  age  can 
boast;  but  there  seems  to  us  special  dangers,  regarding  which  modem 
society  needs  to  be  friithfully  warned.  Modem  crimes  point  us  to  the 
source  ,of  these  dangers.  We  do  not  speak  of  petty  thefts,  and  cur- 
rent police  offences,  which  are  common  alike  to  society  past  and' pre- 
sent; but  of  those  startling  crimes,  in  the  shape  of  foigery,  breach  of 
trast,  murder,  &c.,  which  attract  universal  attention,  and  shake  public 
confidence.  In  one  case  an  ex-member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  found  guilty  of  audacious  forgery  of  wills  and  deeds  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  £100,000.  In  another  a  British  consul,  at  a  foreign 
port,  absconds  under  the  charge  of  effecting  a  heavy  insurance  upon  a 
supposed  ship  and  jcargo  which  never  existed.  In  a  third  a  Scottish 
local  journalist  is  suffering  "durance  vile"  for  uttering  forged  biUs, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  enlighten  the  public  on  morality, 
politics,  and  religion,  .through  the  forced  issue  of  cheap  newspapers. 
Here  and  there  a  high  legal  functionary  is  charged  with  defi^uding 
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hifl  oUentB,  though  the  oonviction  oi  sach  is  ever  doubtful  and  difficult. 
The  funds  of  benevolent  societies  and  railway  companies  seem  to  fur- 
nish a  species  of  temptation  which  many  are  unable  to  resist.  We 
need  not  speak  of  '^  wind  bills,''  or  fraudulent  speculations  and  bank- 
ruptcies, which  are  so  common  as  to  be  nothing  thought  of;  nor  of 
the  short  measure  in  diy  goods,  and  the  adulteration  of  proyisionfl, 
which  are  the  disgrace  of  modem  merchandise.  Such  crimes  are  too 
common  to  awaken  public  interest.  But  when  some  foul  murder  is 
committed,  by  which  several  fBunilies — ^families  of  good  position  in 
society — are  thrown  into  amazement  and  disgrace,  the  ear  of  the 
public  may  be  arrested  for  a  little,  and  the  voice  of  warning  addressed 
to  the  community. 

If  the  absence  of  murder,  or  its  rare  occurrence  in  any  oonntry,  is  a 
certain  mark  of  high  civilization,  the  converse  is  also  true,  that,  where 
murder  is  frequent,  the  state  of  civilization  must  be  proportionally 
low.  Is  not  murder  the  outstanding  crime  of  modem  times  ?  Not 
only  is  this  crime  common  in  the  Popish  districts  of  Ireland,  where 
difference  of  fiuth,  and  the  loose  law  of  land-tenure,  are  constant 
sources  of  animosity;  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  blood  toucheth  blood.  Not  only  does  the  demon  of  violence 
break  out  in  the  dens  of  intemperance  and  profligacy,  but  also  in  the 
rural  glen,  and  the  stately  city  mansion,  may  his  bloody  footsteps  be 
discovered.  We  trust  that  even  yet  there  are  but  a  very  few  among 
the  civilized  classes  who  can  thus  give  scope  to  their  wicked  passions; 
but  the  cases  which  have  recently  burst  upon,  and  astonished  society, 
are  sufficient  to  elicit  attention,  and  to  suggest  the  question,  ^^Is 
civilization  advancing  or  receding  in  the  general  community  ?" 

But  while  the  investigation  of  this  question  may  tend  to  numble  us, 
there  is  a  practical  improvement  of  the  subject  which  is  not  less  im- 
portant. The  &ct  of  the  prevalence  of  atrocious  crimes  should  lead 
to  an  investigation  of  their  causes,  and  the  study  of  the  only  infallible 
remedy.  Keeping  in  view  those  more  especially  referred  to,  we  would 
point  out  some  tbSngs,  peculiar  to  modern  times,  which  tend  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  social  morality,  and  which,  if  unchecked,  must  ultimately 
subvert  our  civilization. 

In  seeking  after  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  appal- 
ling crimes,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  lay  most  stress  upon  those  which 
are  positive  or  negative.    Both  combined  produce  the  fearful  resulti 

Among  negative  causes  we  would  specify  defective  education,  and 
defective  domestic  government  With  not  a  few,  even  among  philan- 
thropists, secular  education  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  social  ills  of  life. 
By  many,  everything  in  the  shape  of  religious  education,  through  public 
teachers,  is  carefully  eschewed.  So  deeply  are  communities  and  legis- 
lators imbued  with  this  infidel  idea,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
national  educational  measure  from  which  religion  is  not  utterly  elimi- 
nated. Forgetful  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  the  necessities  of  his  de- 
praved condition,  the  only  remedy  which  infinite  wisdom  has  provided 
IS  utterly  excluded  from  those  institutions  which  are  destined  to  form 
and  mould  his  character.  But  what  is  there  in  mere  secular  education 
to  restrain  the  evil  passions,  or  to  subdue  the  normal  savagism  of  Men 
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htunanity  ?  Let  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  and  Qieece,  and 
Borne,  furnish  an  answer.  Their  learning  could  effect  nothing  in  re* 
pressing  the  baser  passions  of  humanily.  Similar  will  be  the  results 
of  merely  secular  education  in  modern  times.  There  have  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  educated  forgers,  embezzlers,  suicides,  and  mur- 
derers, within  a  few  years,  to  prove  how  little  secular  learning  or 
position  in  life  can  effect  in  the  suppression  of  crime.  We  cannot  help 
wondering  how  intelligent  men  can  plead  for  mere  secular  education 
in  the  face  of  such  results. 

We  are  aware  that  the  advocates  of  mere  secular  education  repre- 
sent the  religious  element  as  that  which  falls  directly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Church  and  the  family;  but  the  fiact  that  the  heads  of 
families  can  join  in  this  crusade  against  religious  education  in  the 
school,  and  that  some  sections  of  the  Church  can  connive  at  its  exclu- 
sion, only  shows  how  unfit  such  parents  are  to  impart  it,  and  how 
much  such  churches  require  the  aid  of  the  school,  to  insure  the  pre- 
vention of  its  entire  neglect  The  school,  at  best,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  auxiliary  of  the  &mily  and  the  Church;  hence,  deprived  of  the 
religious  element,  it  utterly  fails  in  its  primary  object  Secular  edu-. 
cation,  without  the  fear  of  Ood,  gives  a  power  to  increase  criminality, 
while  destitute  of  any  power  for  its  suppression;  hence  we  need  not 
wonder  if  the  modem  mcrease  of  secular  education  without  religions 
training  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  atrocious  crimes. 

But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  aversion  to  religious  education 
in  the  school  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  its  neglect  in  the 
family.  Modem  times  present  evidences  of  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  domestic  habits  and  government  of  families.  While  external  con- 
nection with  the  Church  is  retained,  and  the  usual  rites  of  the  Church 
demanded,  everjrthing  like  family  religion  is  abandoned.  The  domes- 
tic  worship,  family  catechising,  and  general  superintendence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  household, .  are  no  longer  in  general  practice.  The 
authority  of  parents  over  children  is  lightly  wielded,  and  in  matters  of 
religion  very  nearly  discarded.  The  moral  bond  between  master  and 
servant  is  scarcely  acknowledged;  or,  if  recognized  at  all,  it  is  merely 
in  regard  to  labour  and  wages,  while  its  religious  aspects  are  utterly 
disregarded.  Of  the  vast  multitude  of  servants,  both  in  the  country 
and  city,  it  may  be  justly  said,  **  No  man  careth  for  their  souls." 

But,  in  addition  to  the  general  neglect  of  family  religion,  so  common, 
modem  habits  have  greatly  increased  domestic  dangers.  The  peri- 
odical breaking  up  of  families  is  fraught  with  the  most  baneful  conse- 
quences, both  to  the  Church  and  to  society.  With  not  a  few,  regular 
attendance  upon  ordinances,  and  the  observance  of  family  duties,  are 
confined  to  limited  periods.  During  summer  there  is  a  regular  break- 
up of  the  family  circle.  Coastwari  Ho  I  is  the  signal  of  summer's 
approach.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants,  are  ruthlessly  separated  as  to  daily  intercourse;  while  public 
ordinances,  domestic  worship,  and  religious  education,  are  left  in  abey- 
ance through  change  of  circumstances.  Husbands  are  expost'.d  to 
temptation  under  the  pressure  of  business  and  neglect  of  home  com- 
foi-ts.      Sons  are  left  in  the  paths  of  seduction,  having  neither  the 
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sympathies,  privileges,  nor  lestraints  of  home,  daring  almost  half  the 
year.  Servants  are  left  to  riot  at  will,  or  to  become  the  victims  of 
temptation,  in  the  absence  of  that  moral  influence  which  the  presence 
of  constituted  authority  affords.  Neither  do  we  think  that  the  matrons 
or  daughters  of  a  fJBonily  are  improved  by  the  indolence,  and  publicity, 
and  vanity,  so  characteristic  of  most  modem  watering-places. 

We  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  understood  as  condemning  a  change 
of  air  from  the  city  to  the  coast,  or  from  one  locality  to  another,  when 
health  requires  it;  neither  do  we  blame  any  pardes  for  taking  neces- 
sary relaution  when  circumstances  and  means  afford  the  privil^^e. 
But  we  do  utterly  condemn  that  modem  pursuit  ofpleasurej  at  the 
expense  of  duty,  by  which  society  is  being  so  deeply  injured,  and  the 
souls  of  multitudes  utterly  ruined.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  &ct,  that 
multitudes  of  church  members,  tolerably  regular  in  attendance  upon  ordi- 
nances at  home,  go  to  any  church,  or  no  church,  as  it  hi^pens,  during 
their  residence  at  the  coast  It  is  a  matter  of  £hct,  that  mnltitodes 
of  young  men  convert  the  Sabbath  into  a  day  for  pleasure  excursions. 
It  is  equally  a  fact,  that  lonely  servants,  pent  up  in  the  city,  convert 
such  seasons  of  sotitude  into  seasons  of  debauchery  and  riot  These 
evils  result  from  the  periodical  dissolution  of  the  family  circle,  and 
the  cessation  at  such  seasons  of  proper  fiunOy  government 

It  is  only  when  society  is  startled  by  such  dramatic  trials  as  diat 
of  Madeline  Smith,  or  Mrs  M'Lachlan,  that  we  obtain  a  pe^  behind 
the  scenes  at  what  is  going  on,  in  the  absence  of  parents  and  masters, 
during  the  season  of  coast-life  pleasures.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
it  is  deeply  criminal  to  leave  sons  and  servants  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  the  city,  as  they  usually  are,  during  the  summer  months.  The 
moral  responsilnlities  of  parents  and  masters  cannot  be  suEroended 
according  to  the  season.  The  moral  well-being  and  safety  of  children 
and  servants  are  inseparable  from  right  &mily  government  and  con- 
stant superintendence.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  neglect  or  disr^^ard 
of  domestic  duties  is  fraught  with  special  dangers.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  if  the  bankruptcies  in  means,  arising  out  of 
modem  extravagance,  shall  be  accompanied  and  succeeded  by  bank- 
ruptcy of  character  in  the  rising  generation.  There  is  already  a  per- 
version of  moral  sentiment — a  tragical  interest  in  revolting  crimes, 
and  a  fiilse  83rmpathy  towards  criminals,  indicating  a  low  tone  of  social 
morality.  The  fact  that  the  portrait  of  a  murderer,  or  the  litho- 
graphed plans  of  the  place  where  a  foul  murder  has  been  committed, 
produces  a  perfect  Juror  to  obtain  copies,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
callousness  of  the  moral  sense,  while  it  certainly  is  calculated  io 
humble  our  ideas  of  civilization  and  modem  refinement  Learning, 
without  religion,  is  found  wanting. 

But  while  we  thus  speak  of  some  things  which  negatively  tend  to 
the  production  of  crimmals,  there  are  others  which  lead  directly  to 
such  results. 

Among  these,  ambition,  pride,  and  display,  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place.  The  cravings  of  ambition  lead  to  dishonest  trading  and  un- 
warrantable speculation.  Pride  leads  to  extravagant  modes  of  living, 
not  only  dishonest  in  themselves,  but  injurious  to  those  by  whom 
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they  are  practised.  Covetonsness,  envy,  falsehood,  and  dishonesty, 
are  the  native  results  of  conformity  to  modem  &shions.  What  are 
the  ''  tricks  of  trade,"  wind-bill  specnlations,  forgeries,  and  embezzle- 
ments, but  the  efforts  of  fools  to  follow  the  fastens?  Multitudes  of 
such  sink  to  the  very  base  of  society,  and  ultimately  find  a  place  in 
the  list  of  criminals  or  suicides. 

To  these  malevolent  passions  burning  within  may  be  added  the 
habits  of  society  enkindling  the  flame  of  passion  from  without  Here, 
undoubtedly,  the  inebiiatang  cup  occupies  the  first  place.  Few  murders 
are  perpetrated  but  in  connection  with  strong  drink.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  stabbings  and  violent  assaults,  known  to  the  police-courts,  are 
the  direct  effects  of  intemperance.  Do  fathers  and  mothers  think  of 
this  when  leading  their  children  on  by  the  social  domestic  glass? 
The  same  element  of  iniquity  finds  a  place  in  most  of  those  cases 
which  come  before  our  justiciary  courts.  Thefts  for  drink — ^thefts 
under  the  effects  of  drink— -drunken  assaults — ^riots  and  murders, — 
form  the  staple  of  all  our  criminal  actions.  And  yet  for  these  society 
is  training  another  generation  of  criminals  by  the  current  use  of 
strong  drink.  While  the  drinking  customs  of  society  remain,  and 
while  periodic  seasons  of  intemperance  are  patronised  by  society, 
criminals  will  be  multiplied,  ana  civilization  retarded.  As  long  as 
we  have  tavemers  trading  upon  the  intemperance  of  the  community, 
and  domestic  drinking  to  keep  them  in  trade  and  countenance,  our 
criminal  catalogues  cannot  be  much  abridged.  Intemperance,  theft, 
licentiousness,  and  murder,  will  appear  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect. 

Next  to  intemperance,  theatrical  entertainments,  the  gaming-table, 
and  the  race-course,  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  criminals.  These 
are  the  fashionable  portals  to  every  species  of  vice.  Here  the  baser 
passions  are  nurtured  for  any  species  of  villany.  At  the  theatre  the 
mind  is  initiated  in  the  theory  of  fiBJsehood,  licentiousness,  murder, 
and  suicide.  The  gaming-table  and  the  race-course  furnish  the 
occasions  of  carrying  the  ueory  into  practice.  Tet  the  former  and 
the  latter  are  not  only  tolerated  by  society,  but  patronised  by  formal 
license,  and  countenanced  by  the  presence  of  legislators  and  magis- 
trates. While  such  things  exist  little  can  be  said  of  our  progress  in 
civilization.  Tlfese  were  the  afllictions  of  ancient  paganism,  and  are 
not  less  the  curse  of  modem  civilization. 

Many  other  things  might  be  specified  as  leading  to  atrocious  crimes, 
and  tending  to  retard  the  progress  of  civilization;  but  all  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  disregard  of  God's  law  and  the  decline  of  personal, 
domestic,  and  social  religion.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Reformation 
tended  to  the  suppression  of  crime.  For  the  extirpation  of  ^*  ignorance, 
immorality,  and  profaneness,"  the  Reformers  pledged  themselves  in 
the  bond  of  the  Covenant,  and  towards  this  modem  society  must  aim 
if  the  inarch  of  civilization  is  not  to  be  retarded.  Nothing  but  a 
regard  to  Gk)d's  law  can  fiumish  a  basis  for  the  security  of  life,  pro- 
perty, and  character.  All  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  and  of  legislation 
will  fail  if  "  love  to  God"  and  "  love  to  man''  are  disregarded. 

The  modetn  aspects  of  crime  are  tmly  appalling.     We  seem  much 
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in  the  position  of  backsliding  Israel,  as  described  by  the  Prophet 
Hosea  (iv.  1,  2\ — ^'Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  children  of  Inael : 
for  the  Lord  nath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
because  there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  Qod  in  the 
land.  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing,  and  com- 
mitting adultery,  they  break  out,  cmd  blood  toueheth  blood"  The 
recent  disclosures  of  commercial  immorality,  profligacy,  and  deeds  of 
violence  destructive  of  life,  correspond  too  closely  to  the  description 
of  the  Prophet,  and  give  cause  to  fear  that  heaven's  judgments  are 
awaiting  a  covenant-breakiDg  and  backsliding  people.  Is  not  even 
now  the  ^^  land  mourning,"  though  not  in  penitence,  but  becaxise  of 
commercial  disasters  which  no  earthly  power  can  avert.  Already  9xe 
the  channels  of  sustenance  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  trading  and 
manufacturing  community  being  dned  up.  What  need  at  such  a 
time  to  have  human  passions  restrained — ^to  have  national  guilt  laid 
to  heart— to  have  social  evils  arrested — ^to  have  the  causes  of  crime 
investigated — and  the  influences  of  genuine  religion  brought  to  bear 
on  society  at  large.  With  Popery  striving  for  the  maste^ — witii 
infidelity  setting  Divine  law  at  defiance — ^with  stolid  indiSerenoe 
pioneering  the  way  for  scepticism — ^with  ^edse  liberality  sapping  the  cita- 
del of  truth — wi^  a  venid  literature  subverting  moral  principle— with 
pride,  and  luxury,  and  passion,  sucking  the  life-blood  of  society, — what 
can  we  expect  but  the  increase  of  crime,  and  the  provocation  of  Divine 
judgments  ?  The  voice  of  Providence  is  loud  and  emphatic.  Deeds 
of  darkness  brought  to  light  proclaim  the  omnipresence  of  the  Moral 
Governor.  "  Be  sure  thy  sin  will  find  thee  out,''  is  true  of  nations  as 
of  individuals.  If  the  crimes  of  modem  times  shall  not  lead  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  their  causes,  and  an  application  of  the  Divine  remedy, 
they  cannot  be  otherwise  viewed  than  as  the  dread  harbingers  of 
national  judgments  soon  to  be  inflicted. 
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It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  various  Schemes  of  the 
Original  Secession  Church  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mission 
Fund,  in  a  pretty  satisfactory  condition.  Weak  oomparatively  though 
we  be,  both  in  numbers  and  pecuniary  means,  evidence  is  not  wanting, 
that,  if  care  be  taken  by  the  Synod  to  frame,  and  by  our  congregations 
to  carry  oat  schemes  of  usefulness,  much  can  be  accomplished — 
much,  indeed,  that,  previous  to  our  making  the  effort,  we  supposed  to 
be  altogether  beyond  our  power.  Of  this  we  have  a  notable  instance 
in  what  was  effected  only  two  years  ago,  in  the  entire  extinction  of 
the  debt  which  hung  so  long  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  greater  number  of 
our  congregations.  The  most  sanguine  among  us  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  thai,  by  the  application  of  a  little  timely  aid  from  without 
(we  refer  to  the  £500  generously  given  from  the  Ferguson  Bequest 
Fund),  a  spring  should  have  been  touched,  which,  in  the  short  space 
of  three  years,  enabled  us  to  reach  the  scriptural  attainment  of  "owing 
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no  man  anything,"  The  honourable  position  we  now  occupy  demon- 
strates what  can  be  done  when  all  hearts  and  hands  are  resolutely 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  a  common  object. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  that  the  success  which  crowned  the  Liquida- 
tion Scheme  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  several  of  our  congrega- 
tions, in  the  way  of  directing  their  attention  to  another  loudly  called- 
for  piece  of  reform,  viz.,  the  Augmentation  of  our  Ministers'  Stipends. 
This,  indeed,  when  the  Liquidation  Scheme  was  mooted  and  brought 
at  length  to  a  successful  issue,  was  looked  on  as  a  result  that  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  Scheme.    It  was  felt  that  the 
means  which  were  annually  expended  by  our  congregations  for  interest 
ou  their  debts,  might  then  be  put  to  ihe  better  purpose  of  adding  to 
our  ministers'  incomes.     That  there  is  a  clamant  necessity  for  such 
a  step  being  taken,  no  one  who  has  given  any  due  attention  to  the 
matter  will  for  a  moment  dispute.    Though  our  ministers,  from  noble 
self-denial,  and  a  delicate  sense  t>f  honour,  scarcely  ever  allude  to  such 
a  matter,  this  is  all  the  stronger  a  reason  why  our  people  should  ex- 
amine whether  they  are  doing  their  duty  or  not.    While,  then,  we 
have  no  wish  unnecessarily  to  pry  into  our  ministers'  family  affairs, 
or  to  obtrude  them  on  public  notice,  yet  it  is  requisite  to  be  somewhat 
minute,  that  our  members  may  know  the  actual  state  of  matters. 
How  then  stand  the  facts?    Simply  that  our  manse  families,  without 
exception,  are  compelled  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  year  after  year. 
Nay,  even  the  most  rigid  economy  will  frequently  not  suffice  to  keep 
them  from  encroaching  largely  on  th6  future  half-year's  stipend,  in 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  one.    A  load  of  care  and 
anxiety,  therefore,  continually  presses  them  down — a  position,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  most  adverse,  not  to  their  comfort  merely,  but  also 
to  their  usefulness.     While  our  skilled  mechanics,  our  merchants, 
and  professional  men,  have  the  prospect  of  increasing  means  by  dint 
of  industry  or  talent,  our  ministers  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
better  their  worldly  circumstances,  even  although  increasing  families 
may  urgently  call  for  more  adequate  remuneration.     Chained  down 
to  the  scanty  stipends,  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  poverty  of  some 
congregations,  or  the  inconsiderateness  and  extreme  parsimony  of 
others,  they  find,  by  life-long  privations  and  struggles,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sufficient  and  comfortable  maintenance  has  been  an  anticipa- 
tion never  to  be  realised. 

Want  of  due  consideration^  and  of  a  iufficientli/  Uberal  spirit^  on  the 
part  of  our  people,  appear  to  us  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  such  a  state 
of  things.  The  average  stipend  of  our  ministers,  including  the  allow- 
ance from  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund,  is  about  £98,  besides  a  manse. 
But  what,  we  ask,  is  this  sum  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  a 
family?  To  many,  especially  those  in  humble  life,  it  may  appear 
large,  and  surprise  may  be  felt  that  we  should  make  so  much  ado 
about  what  they  deem  purely  imaginary  evils ;  but  such  individuals  for- 
get that  the  position  which  a  minister's  family  must  hold  in  society 
occasions  much  expense  which  the  persons  referred  to  never  incur; 
while  the  calls  made  on  a  minister  for  subscriptions  to  benevolent 
objects,  and  his  outlay  for  books,  travelling,  &c.,  are  a  heavy  drain  on 
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an  income  which  is  quite  too  little  even  for  the  meet  modecmte  hoiiae- 
hold  expenditure.  The  fact,  too,  tiiat  the  coet  of  living  has  veiy 
largely  increased  daring  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yearsi  owing  to  the 
increased  price  of  provisions,  while  no  corresponding  ang^mentation 
has  been  made  to  the  stipends,  is  a  strong  reason  why  attention 
should  be  directed  to  this  subject.  Look  at  the  advaaoe  which  has 
been  made  within  the  period  referred  to  on  the  wages  of  the  greater 
number  of  our  tradesmen,  and  is  it  not  plain  that  justice  deraands  a 
proportionate  advance  in  the  stipends  of  our  ministerB?  We  wg99k 
within  bounds  when  we  say  that  a  stipend  of  £120  will  now  go  no 
farther  than  one  of  £95  or  £100  would  have  done  twenty  years  ago. 

We  are  aware  that  many  individuak  among  us  exert  themselves 
strenuously  for  the  support  of  ordinances ;  and  we  rejoice  to  acknow- 
ledge 'that  the  liberality  of  the  Church  is  on  the  increase.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  brethren  are  far  from  doing  their 
duty  by  contributing  ''  as  God  has  prospered  them."  Nay,  with  some, 
it  is  a  matter  of  contrivance  how  litUe  they  can,  without  reproach, 
oast  into  the  Lord's  treasury.  The  miserable  pittance  which  too 
many  in  comfortable  circumstances  offer  to  the  Lord,  is  a  lamentable 
exemplification  of  the  conduct  of  ancient  Israel,  against  which  was 
directed  the  withering  reproof  ''But  cursed  be  the  deceiver  which 
hath  in  his  flock  a  male,  and  voweth  and  sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a 
corrupt  thing." 

What  means  ought  to  be  used  to  put  matters  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  We  have  penned  the  few 
lines  above,  which  very  imperfectly  represent  the  true  state  of  things, 
in  the  hope  that  some  better  qualified  may  take  it  up.  But  we  would 
suggest  the  following  as  steps  that  might  be  taJcen : — 

First.  Something  might  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  by  our  pec^e 
endeavouring  to  increase  their  weekly  collections  at  the  churoh  door. 
Making  allowance  for  the  case  of  brethren  in  humble  ciroumstances, 
many  at  whom  contribute  most  liberally,  we  are  certain  that  a  very 
large  addition  might  easily  be  made  to  the  funds  of  most  of  our  con- 
gregations. Without  entailing  any  sacrifice,  or  even  causing  incon- 
venience, very  many  of  our  members  might  double  or  treble  their 
weekly  collections.  To  show  what  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  congregation,  say  of  one  hundred  communicants. 
If,  on  the  average,  such  a  congregation  were  only  to  contribute  a 
penny  per  week  above  the  present  rate,  even  this  small  addition  will 
amount  to  nearly  £22  a-year,  which,  if  added  to  the  stipend,  would 
be  an  invaluable  boon.  But  if  "  the  power  of  littles"  is  so  great,  that 
of  "  muckles"  is  far  greater.  We  say,  then,  let  all  our  congregit- 
tions  try  what  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

Second.  But  besides  greater  efforts  in  the  weekly  collections,  we 
would  suggest  the  organization  of  a  scheme,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Liquidation  Fund.  This,  which  might  be  designated  the  Endow- 
ment Fund,  could  be  made  to  extend,  like  the  former,  over  three  or 
five  yeara.    As  on  that  occasion,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
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raising  at  least  £2000  or  £3000  in  tbe  time  proposed,  whicb,  if  per- 
manently invested,  at  4  or  5  per  cent.,  wonld  give  the  Synod  command 
of  from  £100  to  £150  a-jear,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  ministers, 
especially  those  whose  stipends  are  smallest  Certain  we  are,  thiUj  if 
vnSUng^  we  do  not  lack  ike  abiUty  to  aecon^Ush  such  a  propotal;  and, 
if  cordially  responded  to  throughout  the  body,  it  will  send  a  thrill  of 
life-long  gratitude  through  the  bosoms  of  our  ministers.  It  is  not 
intended  by  this  proposal  that  the  Mutual  Assistance  Scheme  should 
be  at  all  interfered  with:  both  ought  to  go  on  together,  just  as  during 
the  threa^ears  of  the  special  effort  to  wipe  off  the  debt ;  and  if  this 
or  any  similar  scheme  should  be  carried  into  execution,  we  trust  that 
the  extra  effort  will  never  be  made  a  pretext  for  slackening  exertions 
to  keep  up  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund,  which  has  proved  so  useful 
to  our  weak  congregations. 

Third.  There  is  a  grievance  to  which  our  ministers  hav«  all  along 
been  subjected  (in  this  case  in  common  with  elders) — ^that  the  expenses 
connected  with  their  attendance  on  church  courts  have  been  defrayed 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  These  expenses  are  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. If  we  take  the  average  distance  of  each  minister  frt>m  the 
presbytery  town  to  be  twenty  miles,  this,  if  travelled  even  in  third-class 
carriages,  costs  3s.  4d.;  and  if  the  average  number  of  presbytery 
meetings  in  a  year  is  nine,  we  have  30s.  annually  for  this  item.  But, 
besides,  the  expenses  connected  with  attendance  at  the  Synod  are  also 
very  considerable.  The  cost  of  travelling  alone,  considering  the 
great  distance  from  which  many  of  our  office-bearers  come,  cannot 
be  less,  on  an  average,  than  15s.  per  man,  while  an  additional  outlay 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  kind  friend  or  relative 
to  receive  ^em,  and  must  therefore  pay  for  lodging.  Now,  we  maintain 
that  all  these  expenses,^  be  they  less  or  more  than  we  have  supposed, 
ought  to  be  defined  from  public  frmds— either  congregational  or 
^nodical.  Oar  office-bearers  on  such  occasions  <xre  doing  the  work  of 
the  Churchy  and  not  their  own  business :  ii  is^  thertfore^  most  reason- 
able that  the  Churth  should  hear  the  expense  which  is  necessary/ for  the 
transixctitm  of  its  business.  In  civil  life,  it  is  customary  that  travelling 
expenses  incurred  at  the  instance,  and  for  the  promotion  of,  the  ob- 
jects of  any  society,  are  borne  by  the  society,  and  not  by  its  frinction- 
aries.  Why,  we  ask,  should  an  arrangement  so  reasonable  not  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church? 

The  same  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  our 
ministers  in  granting  assistance  to  each  other  at  the  dispensation  of 
the  Loid's  Supper.  The  changes  produced  by  the  disruption  of  the 
body,  and  consequent  isolation  of  some  congregations,  have  increased 
the  difficulty.  The  interests  of  the  Church  require  a  free  interchange 
of  services ;  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this  will  in  many  cases 
occasion  an  expense  even  greater  than  that  of  both  presbyterial  and 
synodical  meetings.  While  even  wealthy  members  may  deem  them- 
selves liberal  by  casting  a  pound  into  the  Lord's  treasury,  the  assis- 
tant may  expend  as  much,  or  even  double  that  amount^  in  coming 
to  assist  the  local  minister.      Is  not  the  sacrifice  greater  than  he 
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is  able  to  bear,  and  the  state  of  matterB  which  requires  it  such 
as  ought  to  be  speedily  rectified  ?  We  very  gladly  acknowlege  that 
some  of  our  cougregations  act  most  handsomely  in  this  respect,  defray- 
ing every  penny  expended  by  their  ministers  for  the  above  purposes ; 
and  we  would  respectfully  but  urgently  call  on  those  congregations 
who  have  not  adopted  this  commendable  practice,  to  "go  and  do 
likewise." 

While  we  thus  urge  the  claims  of  our  ministers  to  more  liberal  sup- 
port, let  none  think  that  we  plead  for  a  luxurious  style  of  liv\pg.  We 
are  aware  that  by  pouring  wealth  into  their  lap,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  class  of  men,  great  risk  is  incurred  of  ministering  to  pride, 
and  of  inducing  carelessness  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  But  even  if  the 
suggestions  we  have  made  should  meet  with  the  amplest  success, 
all  our  ministers  will  still  be  many  degrees  from  the  point  at  which 
such  evils  usually  manifest  themselves.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
while  wealth  has  its  dangers,  so  also  has  poverty,  though  many  seem 
to  think  that  the  latter  is  a  visitor  which  keeps  far  away  from  onr 
manses.  We  plead  only  for  a  sufficient  maintenance,  or,  in  Scripture 
language,  "  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel,  should  live  of  the  goqiel." 

Let  us  all  consider  seriously  our  obligations,  even  in  a  temporal 
point  of  view,  to  the  gospel.  Our  country's  history,  from  ancient  bar- 
barism to  modem  civilization,  proclaims  our  obligations  to  the  gospel. 
To  its  benign  influences  may  be  traced  the  peace  of  the  land,  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  the  skill  for  labour,  and  security  of  commerce, 
by  which  it  is  so  distinguished.  To  its  consolatory  truths,  ministered 
so  faithfully  from  our  pulpits,  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  comfort 
we  need  in  the  struggles  of  life;  while  it  alone  inspires  the  joyful  hope 
of  rest  above.  While  enjoying  "  the  finest  of  the  wheat,"  let  us  return 
in  temporal  things  to  those  who  serve  in  spiritual.  Above  all,  let  us 
do  our  duty,  "  as  to  the  Lord."  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
*'  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive 
a  prophet's  reward;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the 
name  of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward." 

We  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  trust  the  readers  of  the  Magazine, 
who  are  members  of  the  body,  wiU  not  think  they  have  done  their 
duty  in  this  maUer^  simply  by  cursorily  looking  at  the  foregoing,  and 
then  laying  it  aside  without  taking  amy  farther  interest  regarding  iL 
If  our  case  is  good,  it  will  not  do  either  to  ignore  the  evils  referred  to, 
or  even  to  deplore  them  merely.  It  is  a  most  unchristian  spirit  to  say, 
'<  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  and  yet  not  to  give  those 
things  that  are  needful  for  the  body."  A  strenuous  and  combed 
effort  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  at  once.  The  matter,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, lies  with  our  people,  and  by  them,  rather  than  by  the 
Church  courts,  action  must  be  initiated.  We  trust,  therefore,  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  form  an  Association  throughout  the  body  for 
carrying  into  efiect  the  foregoing  or  other  suggestions,  Hnd  that  mat- 
ters will  be  ripe  for  submitting  a  matured  plan  to  next  Synod  for 
their  approval. 

A  Layman. 
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CHBISTIAN  LIBERALITY:  ITS  PLACE,  POWEB,  AND 

PLEAStJBES. 

By  Christian  liberality  is  meant  both  the  spirit  which  we  ought  to 
cherish  towards  car  fellow-men,  and  the  right  distribution  of  what  we 
are  called  to  bestow  in  works  of  benevolence.  Having  formerly  ad- 
verted to  the  first  of  these  points,  in  showing  the  '^  limits  of  liberality," 
we  shall  confine  onr  observations  to  the  latter  aspect  of  the  subject. 

First,  The  place  which  Christian  Uberalitif  is  deigned  to  occupy  m  the 
life  of  the  beltever.  That  place  is  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Apostle 
in  writing  to  the  Corinthians  on  the  subject  of  liberality  (1  Cor.  viii.  7) 
— "  Therefore,  as  ye  abound  in  everything,  in  &ith,  and  utterance, 
and  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to  us,  see  that 
ye  abound  in  this  grace  also"  The  grace  of  which  he  was  speaking 
in  the  context  was  '*  ministering  to  the  saints."  With  many  professors 
such  works  of  charity  are  a  grief  rather  than  a  grace,  though  it  is 
only  in  the  latter  spirit  that  Ood  can  accept  the  least  or  the  largest 
giftis.  For  let  it  be  observed  that  the  Apostle  places  Christian  liber- 
ality in  the  same  category  as  fedth,  and  knowledge,  and  love.  It  is 
not  something  that  is  optional — something  that  may  be  done  in  the 
exuberance  of  Christian  love, — ^but  a  special  part  of  Christian  doty, 
requisite  at  all  times,  though  regulated  by  the  personal  circumstances 
of  the  giver,  and  the  necessities  of  the  Church  or  of  our  fellow-men. 

But  the  measure  or  standard  of  liberality  is  also  defined.  It  is  an 
aiboimding  liberality  that  Paul  desiderates:  ^^See  that  ye  abound  in 
this  grace  also  J*  Hence  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Christians  to  abound 
in  giviuff  for  religious  or  benevolent  purposes  as  it  is  to  abound  in 
£uth,  or  knowledge,  or  love.  In  order  to  this  the  Apostle  furnishes 
the  highest  possible  example  in  support  of  his  argument.  '*  For  ye 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  He  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might 
be  made  rich."  Benevolence  lies  at  the  foundation  o^  pervades,  and 
consummates,  the  work  of  human  redemption.  So,  in  like  manner,  there 
is  provision,  in  the  claims  of  duty,  for  the  outflowings  of  benevolence 
in  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  As  there  is  provision  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Divine  image  in  the  soul,  so  there  is  provision  for  the  exercise 
of  that  benevolence  which  Divine  love  imparts  to  the  soul.  The  love 
of  Gk)d,  in  giving  His  Son  for  our  redemption,  and  the  love  of  the 
Son,  in  giving  His  life  as  the  price  of  our  redemption,  have  their  cor- 
responding claims  on  the  full  surrender  of  the  heart  to  Gk)d,  and  of  the 
life  to  His  service.  Besides,  the  constant  liberality  of  Qod  to  His 
people,  in  bestowing  the  bounties  of  His  providence,  and  the  riches  of 
nis  grace,  has  its  counterpart  in  their  liberality  to  His  cause  and  the 
necessities  of  their  fellow-men.  Christian  libmtlity  is  not  a  passing 
emotion  under  the  influence  of  a  touching  appeal,  but  one  of  we  per- 
manent Christian  graces  or  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  Such  the  Apostle 
recognized  it,  and  represented  it  as  a  test  of  love.  When  enjoining 
the  Corinthians  to  ''  abound  in  this  grace  also,"  he  adds,  '*  I  speak 
not  by  commandment,  but  by  occasion  of  the  forwardness  of  others, 
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and  to  prove  the  amcerity  of  your  love*^  He  seemB  to  say  tbat  there 
is  no  evidence  of  sincerity  in  love  where  this  grace  is  wanting.  When 
the  Apostle  John  reveals  to  ns  the  fnllest  manifestation  of  Divine  love, 
he  refers  for  evidence  to  the  highest  gift:  "For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  And  so,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  same  Apostle  is  urging  love  to  the  brethren,  he 
requires  practical  evidence  m  the  shape  of  self-«acrifice,  commended 
by  the  example  of  Christ.  ^  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God, 
because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us:  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren.  But  whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth 
his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how  dweUeih  the  love  of  Ood  in  himt^  And  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  practical  mode  of  manifeeting 
this  love,  he  adds,  '^  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither 
in  tongue;  hut  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

From  these  and  many  other  passages,  it  is  evident  that  Christian 
liberality  constitutes  one  of  the  standing  evidences  or  marks  of 
genuine  love  to  GKxl.  If  we  are  like  God  in  our  love,  we  will,  accord* 
ing  to  our  measure,  be  like  God  in  liberality.  The  claims  of  His 
Church  and  of  His  poor  will  have  a  special  place  in  our  hearts,  and 
consequently  in  our  expenditure.  There  is  a  place  for  it  in  the  world. 
"  The  poor,"  said  Christ,  **  ye  have  with  you  always."  It  must  be 
no  grudge  to  supply  their  necessity.  We  believe  that  legal  assess- 
ment has  tended  to  dry  up  the  channels  of  liberality,  and  has,  in  fact, 
removed  the  sum  assessed  without  the  pale  of  voluntary  charity;  but 
Gk>d*s  primary  law  is  neither  suspended  nor  superseded  by  human 
enactments.  The  grace  of  liberality  has  a  permanent  place  among 
the  Christian  graces.  Giving  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes  is 
no  grief  or  grudge  to  the  rightly  exercised  Christian,  but  a  privilege 
— a  part  of  special  duty  appointed  and  approved  of  by  the  bountifol 
Benentctor.  That  which  was  enjoined  in  reference  to  the  poor  Israelite 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  indigent  Christian — ''Thou  shalt  surely 
give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto 
hm:  because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all 
thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto.  For  the  poor 
shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land :  therefore,  I  command  thee,  saying,  thoa 
shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy, 
in  thy  land."  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Gk)d,  as  the  dispenser  of  His 
gifts,  to  have  bestowed  that  upon  the  poor  man  which  his  richer  neigh- 
bour is  required  to  impart;  but  He  has  so  constituted  His  providential 
dispensations,  that  there  is  scope  for  the  liberality  which  His  love  in- 
spires. There  is,  moreover,  scope  for  the  rewards  of  diligence  and 
the  penalties  of  indolence — for  the  exercise  of  faith,  love,  compassion, 
and  gratitude,  in  the  souls  of  givers  and  receivers.  Thus,  in  the 
arrangements  of  Divine  providence,  there  is  a  permanent  and  pro- 
minent place  for  Christian  liberality^ 

But  this  arrangement  enters  into  and  occnpies  a  prominent  place  in 
the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  Church.  There,  the  grace 
of  Christian  liberality  must  realise  its  full  development.     There,  it  is 
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not  Bomething  that  may  find  aoope,  or  be  occasionally  called  ont 
by  special  exigencies;  it  is  a  standing  part  of  that  service  which 
Gfod  requires  of  His  people.    It  has  been  so  in  every  age,  and  nnder 
every  dispensation  of  mercy.    Nay  more,  it  precedes  as  well  as  per- 
vades the  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace.    Under  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  covenant  of  works,  love  to  man  was  the  counterpart  of 
love  to  Qod — that  love,  socially  developed,  necessarily  assuming  the 
form  of  spontaneous  acts  of  kindness.    The  moral  law  was  then  in 
full  force,  as  written  on  the  hearts  of  our  first  parents,  and  summed 
up  in  the  restrictive  precept,  the  test  of  man's  obedience.    Even  then 
man  became  a  fellow- worker  with  God,  doing  on  earth  what  Divine  love 
snggeeted,  and  rendering  that  homage  which  the  Gk>d  of  love  claimed. 
But  be  is  also  a  fellow-worker  with  Gk>d  under  the  dispensation  of 
mercy  |  and  it  is  here  that  we  see  a  fuller  scope  for  the  embodiment 
of  Divine  love  in  human  acts  of  grace  and  benevolence.    Man  could 
make  no  expiation  for  himself,  neither  could  he  furnish  a  ransom  for 
the  redemption  of  a  brother ;  but  for  what  be  could  do  the  Ood  of 
grace  has  made  provision.    He  could  show  the  gratitude  of  his  heart 
in  presenting  sacrifices  for  Gkxl's  altar,  and  ofierings  for  Ood's  service 
and  God's  people;  and  this  the  Author  of  salvation  has  required. 
Through  the  sacrificial  types  and  services  of  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
worship,  the  doctrines  of  grace  were  kept  before  the  minds  of  men. 
Through  the  offerings  transformed  into  the  tabernacle  and  temple, 
there  was  provision  made  for  the  meeting  of  the  solemn  assembly,  and 
the  reciprocation  of  brotherly  afiection  and  sympathy.    And  so,  under 
the  New  Testament  economy,  while  man  occupies  the  same  place 
and  relation  to  the  great  work  of  expiation  which  lies  above  him,  he 
has  an  appropriate  sphere  in  providing  for  the  ordinances  of  grace  and 
the  dissemination  of  the  gospel.    He  could  not  purchase  redemption, 
even  though  he  had  possessed  the  love  of  Adam  before  the  fall ;  but 
he  can  become  a  fellow-worker  with  God,  in  making  known  to  the 
world  the  plan  of  redemption.    Just  as,  in  providence,  the  bounty  of 
God  becomes  available  for  man's  use  through  his  own  instrumentality 
as  a  reasonable  agent,  so,  in  the  difiusion  of  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion, man  is  made  a  ministering  spirit  to  his  fellow-man.    In  order  to 
this  the  glorious  commission  was  issued  to  the  disciples  by  the  ascend- 
ing Saviour :  '*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."    But  the  commission  to  go  is  accompanied  witn  pro- 
Tision  for  their  going.    Hence  the  Apostle  asks,  regarding  those  in 
moral  darkness,  '*  How,  then,  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they 
bave  not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  and  how 
shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"     The  ordinances  of  grace 
most  be  dispensed  by  divinely  appointed  office-bearers,  and  the  world 
mnst  be  evangelised  by  the  instrumentality  of  gospel  missionaries ;  bnt 
these  are  not  the  only  persons  destined  to  be  fellow-workers  with  God 
in  the  consummation  of  redemption.    There  is  a  place  for  each  and 
all  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.    Those  who  cannot  minister  at  God'i 
altar,  can,  nevertheless,  provide  the  sacrifice  to  be  laid  thereon ;  and 
those  who  cannot  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  heralds  of  the  cross,  can 
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farnish  the  meaDs  by  which  the  Church  may,  thiongfa  the  efipointed 
ambaflsadon  of  Chnst,  evangelue  the  world.  The  widows'  mitee  axe 
not  ezdaded  from  the  Lord's  treasury — the  grace  of  libeialify  is  not 
confined  to  the  rich  or  the  affluent.  To  whomsoeTer  the  love  of  Ood 
is  imparted,  there  is  scope  for  the  exercise  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other 
Christian  graces.  As  Grod,  in  mercy  and  love,  has  provided  the  Saviour, 
and  sent  the  gospel  to  the  race,  so  man  is  called  to  support  the  go^el, 
and  to  send  it  to  his  fellow-men.  Everything  pertaining  to  this  prac- 
tical service,  whether  as  regards  the  claims  c^  Ood  on  behalf  of  His 
Church,  or  His  claims  of  benevolence  on  behalf  of  humanity,  falls 
within  the  category  of  the  Christian  graoee— 4he  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
— ^the  |pood  works  which  evidence  discipleehip,  and  testify  of  the  povrer 
of  Divine  love  in  the  renewed  soul. 

Such  is  theplace  that  wedaim for  Christianliberality — such  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  plead  for  the  support  of  divine  ordinances,  and 
deeds  oi  benevolence  towards  the  poor.  At  such  a  time  as  the  present, 
when  the  mission-fields  abroad  and  at  home  are  white  to  the  harvest, 
and  when  multitudes  are  reduced  to  pinching  poverty,  through  the 
depression  of  trade  and  commerce,  it  becomes  each  and  all  to  put  the 
question,  ''Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 

Second.  Christian  liberality  is  invested  with  a  roedsl  power,  as 
well  as  appointed  to  fill  a  permanent  place  in  the  Church.  By  the 
power,  we  simply  mean  that  which  it  is  able  to  accomplish. 

This  may  be  seen  both  by  a  reference  to  the  Church  and  the  world. 
The  Church  is  literally  the  monument  of  believing  liberality.  Every 
victim  upon  the  patriarchal  altars  of  antiquity  was  the  embodiment 
of  this  principle  of  liberality.  By  its  power  the  tabernacle  was  erected 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  temple  upon  Mount  Moriah  in  Jerusalem. 
The  priestly  tribe  in  the  sanctuary  and  synagogue  were  sustained  by 
Jewish  liberality.  Nor  is  the  power  of  this  ''grace"  less  remarkable 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  Upon  it  the  King  and  Head 
of  the  Church  suspends  the  conversion  of  the  world.  The  primitive 
Church  was  the  living  development  of  this  "grace."  Under  the 
Pentecostal  efiusion,  "all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all 
things  in  common ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need."  Under  this  "grace"  the 
office  of  deacon  arose  as  a  necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  munificence 
of  the  early  Christians.  Out  of  this  "  grace"  arose  the  "  ministering 
to  the  saints"  in  distant  cities,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Apostles. 
Under  this  "grace"  has  arisen  the  hospitals,  and  penitentiaries,  and 
alms-houses,  and  industrial  schools,  of  modem  times. 

The  unbroken  history  of  the  true  Church  is  the  embodiment  of  this 
Christian^ "  grace."  By  it  churches  have  been  built,  ministers  and 
missionaries  supported,  witnesses  and  confessors  sustained,  the  truth 
of  God  and  the  ordinances  of  grace  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  In 
as  &r  as  Christianity  has  been  living  and  enlightened,  it  has  been 
characterized  by  the  grace  of  liberality.  It  has  been  the  absence  of 
this  grace,  or  its  feeble  exercise,  which  has  hitherto  crippled  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Church.  Had  the  primitive  overflowings  of  this  grace 
continued,  the  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature 
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would  long  ere  now  have  been  carried  ont.  Bnt  for  the  want  of  this 
*^  grace"  there  would  never  have  been  known  snch  a  thing  as  a  sta- 
tionary chnroh  or  an  ecclesiastical  treasury  burdened  with  debt.  It  is 
because  professing  Christians  have  felt  the  claims  of  benevolence  to 
be  a  grief  TtLther  than  a  ''grace/*  and  giving  for  religious  purposes 
a  grudge  rather  than  a  gratification,  that  so  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  The  power  of  this 
^' grace"  of  Christian  liberality  has  never  yet  been  fully  proved  and 
tested.  When  it  is  once  in  general  pentecostal  operation,  the  illu- 
mination of  the  world  will  be  the  crowning  monument  of  its  power. 

But  it  has  a  power  over  the  human  heart  of  no  mean  order — a  power 
to  soothe  and  comfort  the  ills  of  humanity.  Through  this  "grace'' 
Ck)d  fulfils  the  promise  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Through  the 
instrumentality  which  it  furnishes,  He  answers  the  prayers  of  His  be- 
lieving children.  By  the  implantation  of  this  grace  in  the  souls  of 
one  class  of  his  people,  He  elicits  the  gratitude  and  the  faithful  de- 
pendence of  another  class.  Nay  more,  the  giver  and  the  receiver  re- 
joice together,  under  a  sense  of  Divine  goodness  and  mercy. 

But  this  grace,  in  believing  operation,  has  power  on  high.  It  is 
one  of  those  gracious  influences  which  reach  the  throne,  and  elicit  the 
blessing  of  the  bountiful  Benefactor.  Thus  said  God  to  Israel  in  a 
day  of  backsliding  and  illiberality,  '*  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it.  And  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer  for  your  sakes, 
and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground ;  neither  shall  your 
vine  cast  her  fruit  before  the  time  in  the  fidd,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
And  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed :  for  ye  shall  be  a  delightsome 
land,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

It  is  thus,  that  whOe  the  ^ grace"  of  liberality,  through  the  Church 
or  the  individual,  meets  the  spiritual  and  temporal  ills  of  humanity,  it, 
at  the  same  time,  touches  the  infinite  source  of  Divine  benevolence, 
and  elicits  a  blessing  adequate,  and  more  than  adequate,  to  reach  the 
necessities  of  all.  Whenever  the  affections  of  the  children  of  men 
shall  be  rightly  regulated,  and  the  grace  of  Christian  liberality  duly 
and  generally  elicited,  ''  then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase ;  and 
Ood,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us.  God  shall  bless  us;  and  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him." 

Third.  Christian  liberality  is  a  source  of  special  pleasure.  Not 
only  does  it  a£ford  gratefal  emotions  to  those  who  are  its  recipients, 
but  it  is  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  those  in  whom  this  grace  is 
in  full  operation.  We  question  whether  there  was  a  more  pleasant 
era  in  tne  history  of  ancient  Israel  than  when  their  liberal  offerings 
furnished  ''more  than  enough"  for  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle. 
Of  the  feelings  of  David  and  his  people  we  have  a  roecial  record.  As 
soon  as  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the  wood,  and  the  precious  stones, 
in  abundance,  were  presented  by  the  King  and  his  people,  it  is  said, 
**  Then  the  people  rejoiced  for  that  they  o&red  willingly  to  the  Lord ; 
and  David  tne  King  also  rejoiced  with  much  joy."    This  joy  of  Israel 
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was  only  equalled  by  the  early  Ghuroh  in  Jerosaleniy  when  her  neiii- 
ben  were  willing  to  devote  themselTes,  and  their  entire  anbetanoet 
to  the  Lord.  Then  we  are  told  that  they  "  did  eat  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favoar 
with  all  the  people."  In  thus  giving  liberally  for  God's  Church  and 
people,  there  is  a  blessedness  approximating,  as  near  as  the  ereatnra 
may,  to  the  blessedness  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  love  of  God  in  the 
gospel  of  His  Son,  reproduced  in  the  souls  of  His  people,  finds  an 
outlet  through  the  grace  of  liberality,  and  partakes  of  that  spirit  of 
benevolence  in  which  *'  Gbd  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  npbraidetli 
not" 

But  that  Christian  liberality  which  realises  special  pleasure  in 
presenting  offerings  to  God  for  His  Church,  enjoys  similar  pleaaore 
m  ministering  to  those  in  destitution  or  affliction.  How  sweet  the 
experience  of  Job  at  that  season  of  which  he  says,  "  When  the  ear 
heard  me,  then  it  believed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave 
witness  to  me:  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me :  and  I  caused  the  widow's 

heart  to  siog  for  joy I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet 

was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  canse  which 
I  knew  not  I  searched  oat"  The  emotions  of  benevolence  which 
elicited  such  liberality  would  be  accompanied  and  succeeded  by  cor- 
responding gratification  at  the  relief  of  distress.  It  is  so  stilL  There 
is  a  luxury  in  the  grace  of  giving  unknown  to  the  oovetous  man  or 
the  miser — a  pleasure  higher  than  that  which  is  experienced  under 
the  acquisition  or  accumulation  of  earthly  treasure.  In  this  recipro- 
cation of  sympathy  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together — the  heart 
that  gives  meets  the  response  of  the  heart  that  receives;  while  out  of 
this  benevolent  contact  the  Author  of  all  blessings  elicits  gratitude 
and  praise.  How  expressive  is  the  promise,  '^  He  that  hath  a  boun- 
tiful eye  shall  be  blessed ;  for  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to  the  poor." 
There  is  a  present  blessing  in  the  act  itself— for  love  to  man  finds 
therein  a  gratificatiou, — and  there  is  a  future  reward,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

This  is  the  highest,  noblest  form  of  labour.  To  work,  in  order  that 
the  cause  of  God  and  the  interests  of  humanity  may  be  promoted,  is 
to  resemble  Christ,  who,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  be- 
came poor,  not  merely  that  our  temporal  wants  should  be  supplied^ 
but  that  we  might  receive  the  riches  of  His  grace.  If  His  blessedness 
was  consummated  in  finishing  the  work  that  was  given  Him  to  do,  so 
will  our  blessedness  consist  in  the  imitation  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good.  '*  I  have  showed  you  all  things,"  says  Paul,  '^  how  that, 
BO  labouring,  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  It  is  more  bUaaed  to  give  than  to 
receive*^  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  He  not  only  commended 
industry  in  order  to  honesty,  but  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  the  grace 
of  liberality.  '*  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more ;  but  rather  let  him 
labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  thai  hemay 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,*^ 
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To  be  made  an  almoner  of  God's  bounty  is  no  mean  privilege.  An 
angel  might  covet  the  honoar  of  relieving  the  aflSictions  of  hnmanity. 
If  they  are  '*  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who 
shall  be  the  heirs  of  salvation,*'  how  distingnishing  that  favour  by 
whioh  sinful  man  beoomes  an  angel  of  mercy  to  his  fellow-man !  To 
be  pnt  within  reaeh  of  such  promises  as  the  following  is  enoogh  to 
excite  the  holy  ambition  of  the  noblest  of  men : — ''  Cast  thy  bread 
npon  the  waters :  for  then  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  *'  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase : 
so  shall  thy  bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out 
with  new  wine.*'  **  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerfiil  giver."  "  The  liberal 
soul  shall  be  made  fat :  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself."  These,  and  many  other  such  promises,  clearly  indicate  that, 
in  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  grace  of  liberality,  there  is  a 
present  as  well  as  a  prospective  reward. 

To  be  thus  employed  in  dispensing  God's  bounty  has  a  tendency  to 
deepen  our  own  piety.  The  contemplation  of  distress  will  increase 
our  gratitude  to  God  for  special  mercies.  The  necessity  of  guidance 
in  duty  will  stir  us  up  to  seek  counsel.  Everything  that  deepens  our 
piety,  and  elevates  our  a£fections  and  feelings,  increases  our  happiness. 
When  the  love  of  God  within  us  flows  out  in  streams  of  benevolence 
towards  our  fellow-men,  there  is  a  fresh  motive,  as  well  as  an  enlarged 
capacity,  for  present  work.  We  may  experience  the  cares  and  toils 
of  other  men,  but  we  also  escape  many  of  their  temptations  and  trials. 
We  feel  that  our  interests  are  bound  up  with  God's  interests.  All 
nature  is  His  storehouse— all  ability  for  labour  His  gift — all  success 
the  result  of  His  favour — opportunities  for  doing  good  paths  of  privi- 
lege. Everything  around  is  radiant  with  His  glory,  and  everything 
within  fitted  for  receiving  an  increased  measure  of  material  and  social 
enjoyment. 
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The  audacity  of  Popery  has  of  late  become  very  alarming.  We  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  real  increase  of  numerical  strength  in 
British  Popery ;  but  there  is  a  large  increase  of  deleterious  influence 
in  consequence  of  its  modem  distribution.  The  wilds  of  rural  Popery 
in  Ireland  have  been  thinned  by  emigration ;  but  the  consequent  in- 
flux to  the  cities  and  chief  towns  of  the  three  kingdoms  has  distributed 
that  power,  which,  concentrated,  was  of  little  consequence.  Formerly, 
a  few  straggling  Papists,  without  priests  at  their  head,  were  despised 
rather  than  feared  by  our  city  authorities.  Employed  in  the  most 
menial  services,  living  in  the  humblest  localites,  and  too  ignorant  to 
comprehend  what  was  passing  around  them,  their  presence  was  little 
felt,  and  the  danger  of  intermixture  was  scarcely  dreamt  of.  In  fact, 
so  insensible  have  Protestants  grown  to  the  nature  of  Popery,  that 
their  increase  for  the  performance  of  the  heavier  portions  of  manual 
labour  was  desiderated  and  encouraged.  To  this  supposed  necessity 
of  the  times,  the  construction  of  railways  has  given  a  great  impulse. 
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With  the  formadon  of  iron  roads  &r  the  looomotive,  thero  has  come  a 
vast  importation  of  Irish  Popery.  Ahnost  eveiy  village  in  the  vicinity 
of  railways  has  its  nndens  of  Popery ;  while  the  towns  and  cities  are 
becoming  the  strongholds  of  the  *' mystery  of  iniquity/'  ready  for 
action  as  the  watchword  may  be  given.  Temples  of  idolatry  are 
rising  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Priests,  Jesoits, 
monim,  and  nuns,  are  heading  this  Popish  crusade  against  the  very 
citadeb  of  truth  and  freedom. 

Even  now  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  right  of  meeting  for  the 
expression  of  public  opinion,  are  basely  invaded.  The  history  of 
modem  Popish  movements  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  its  predicted 

g>wer  of  deception  and  absolute  tyranny.     Prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
mancipation  Act,  and  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  &e  cry  of  Pc^wiy 
was  for  liberty  to  express  its  public  opinion,  and  freedom  from  those 
legitimate  restraints  which  were  wisely  had  upon  the  devotees  of 
Bome.    Now,  however,  that  political  disabilities  have  been  removed, 
and  Maynooth  endowed,  nothing  less  will  satisfy  than  the  extinction  of 
that  liberty  to  others  which  Romanists  so  vehemently  claimed.     This 
is  not  done  by  political  measures,  addressed  to  reason,  which  could  be 
easily  met  and  defeated.     It  is  not  even  so  much  as  openly  expressed 
by  Ihe  priesthood  or  by  Popish  politicians.    In  their  hands  the  re- 
striction of  liberty  wotdd  be  utterly  impracticable.    But  the  mob- 
violence  of  the  Bwinidi  multitude,  goaded  on  by  a  malignant  priest- 
hood, is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  and  wields  weapons  to  which 
Protestants  have  been  long  unaccustomed.    The  policy  of  the  riotous 
mob  is  one  with  which  the  community  of  Britain  is  unable  to  cope. 
Protestants  can  reason,  and  argucy  aud  defend  their  principles,  by  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  and  public  assemblage ;  but  to  throwing  stones,  de- 
molishing buildings,  assaulting  public  meetings,  and  deeds  of  assas- 
sination, they  are  not  accustomed.    Their  creed  has  been,  *^  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men ; "  ''to  love  their  neighbours 
as  themselves."    They  cannot  safely  come  down  either  to  the  Billings- 
gate controvensy  or  mob- violence  of  Rome.    Upon  the  battlefield  of 
principle  genuine  Protestants  can  do  valiantly,  and  conquer  any  Popish 
foe ;  but  they  cannot  cope  with  brutish  passions,  inflamed  by  super- 
stition, and  embodied  in  deeds  of  villany.    It  requires  a  species  Gi 
idolatry  to  blunt  even  the  sensibilities  of  our  common  humanity, — 
yea,  a  creed  that  teaches  the  propriety  of  breaking  feith  with  heretics, 
or  the  merit  of  shedding  Protestant  blood  for  the  good  of  "  Mother 
Church,"  in  order  to  fit  men  for  such  outrages  as  have  been  recently 
committed  in  Great  Britain  and  Lreland. 

The  Protestant  looks  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  the  preservation 
of  his  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  and  it  is  not  until  these  utterly  fail 
that  he  is  compelled  to  meet  physical  violence  with  resistance.  It  seems 
that  we  aro  fast  drifting  to  this  primary  romedy  of  a  barbarous  age. 
The  legal  arm  seems  as  if  paralyzed.  The  sword  is  no  longer  wielded 
simply  for  the  rostraint  of  them  that  do  evil.  It  seems  now  as  ready 
to  etnke  down  our  blood-bought  rights  of  freedom  as  it  is  to  ropress 
the  riots  of  Popery.  The  priesthood  of  Bome  seem  to  know  that  our 
modem  liberalism  has,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  carried  the  deadly  foe 
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within  the  citadel  of  libertj.  Conciliation  has  been  carried  to  its 
utmost  limits,  bnt  has  more  than  fetiled.  Emancipation  was  the 
pmacea  of  one  race  of  politicians  for  the  hatred  of  Popeiy.  The 
h6me  education  of  the  priests  was  the  cure  for  the  alienation  of  the 
native  Gelt  from  BritSBh  rule,  predicted  to  work  wonders  by  the 
political  sages  of  a  later  period,  education—- even  education  in  Popery 
— ^was  the  needful  appendix  of  a  third  party,  in  order  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland.  The  unprincipled  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  we  are 
not  only  fiirther  from  the  social  millennium  predicted,  but  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  renewed  conflict  for  the  very  existence  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  Disguise  it  as  magistrate  and  politicians  may,  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  right  of  public  meeting  are  menaced  and 
invaded.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  grand  conspiracy  of  the  Papacy 
to  put  down  fri^edom  of  Protestant  action  in  every  country  where 
local  mobs  can  be  brought  into  action. 

The  crusade  has  been  first  directed  against  out-door  sermons.  The 
same  spirit  of  Popery  which,  during  the  dark  days  of  persecution, 
possessed  the  ruling  powers,  who  first  ejected  the  ministers  frt>m  their 
churches,  and  then  hunted  down  conventicles,  is  now  transferred  to 
the  mob.  ''  Create  a  riot''  is  the  counsel  of  the  Vatican,  re-echoed 
throughout  the  entire  popedom.  No  counsel  could  be  better  adapted 
to  excite  those  feelings  of  hatred  towards  Protestants,  which  are  so 
carefully  nurtured  in  the  breasts  of  Papists.  It  is  like  the  match  implied 
to  the  mine  ever  ready  to  explode.  The  danger  of  this  egpecies  of 
Popish  influence  can  scarcely  be  estimated;  neither  can  it  be  repressed 
except  by  such  rigorous  measures  as  were  adopted  subsequent  to  the 
Beformation.  Instead  of  this,  our  rulers  are  fostering  and  cherishing 
this  secret  power  by  a  timid  policy — a  species  of  connivance.  For  the 
hope  of  a  present  peace,  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are 
endangered. 

Formerlv,  the  danger  of  exciting  the  mob  was  only  felt  on  going 
to  the  Populi  districts  of  Ireland.  There,  indeed,  has  the  missionary 
long  contended  with  Popish  enmity,  as  Paul  and  Silas  did  with  the 
halared  evoked  by  Jewish  prejudice  and  Pagan  superstition.  But  Ulster 
was  comparatively  free  of  this  element  of  violence ;  while,  in  the  cities 
of  Great  Britain,  such  a  thing  as  the  restraint  of  the  expression  of 
Protestant  opinion  was  scarcely  known.  But,  alas  I  the  times  have 
changed.  In  Belfast,  in  Glasgow,  and  even  in  London,  the  free 
course  of  the  gospel  has  been  arrested  by  Popish  mobs.  In  the  first 
of  these  places  there  was  a  whole  summer  of  rioting,  in  consequence 
of  the  attempts  of  Popery  to  put  down  street  preaching.  We  rejoice 
that  the  right  was  maintained,  though  the  arm  of  the  law  was  but 
feebly  sustained.  In  Tralee,  the  proposal  of  Gavaaszi  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture on  the  state  of  Italy  was  met  by  such  a  Popish  riot,  that  the 
magistrates,  police,  and  soldiers,  fiEuled  in  quelling  the  tumult;  while 
much  property  was  destroyed,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  lecturer,  endangered.  In  Newry,  which  is  a  Protestant  town, 
matters  have  come  to  a  still  more  alarming  pass.  There  Gaviuszi 
failed  to  procure  a  public  hall,  in  consequence  of  the  dread  of  a  riot 
And,  what  is  still  worse,  when  one  of  the  ministers  granted  hi§  church 
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for  flonnon,  the  magistrateB  sent  him  a  notice  forbidding  its  nae.  It 
clearly  their  duty  to  protect  both  the  property  and  the  preacher;  bat, 
instead  of  this,  the  use  of  the  charch  by  uavazzi  was  forbidden,  under  the 
fear  of  a  Popish  outbreak.  We  have  not  space  for  the  correspondence 
which  ensoed ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  these  magis- 
trates have  not  only  acted  vUra  vires^  but  have  permitted  mob-law  to 
invade  the  citadel  of  freedom,  and  have  shown  a  pusillanimity  of  which 
Popery  will  know  how  to  take  advantage.  In  Glasgow,  the  same  thing 
has  been  successfully  attempted.  The  plea  of  danger  to  the  lieges  from 
a  threatened  riot  has  led  to  the  interdiction  of  the  gospel  in  oerbun 
localities.  Instead  of  applying  the  law  to  those  threatening  a  rio^  or 
to  those  actually  engaged  dierein,  it  has  been  deemed  more  convenient 
by  the  sheriff  and  fiscal  to  interdict  the  preacher.  Considering 
that  the  ancient  motto  has  not  yet  been  formally  repudiated — ^*'  Let 
Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,"— one  could  scarcely 
have  expected  such  truckling  to  Popery  in  the  city  so  honoured  and 
blessed  by  the  Beformation.  But  the  same  mob-policy  of  Popery,  now 
so  genend,  seems  everywhere  to  be  met  by  the  same  time-serving 
expediency.  The  threat  now  is,  that,  from  the  Glasgow  Green,  and 
every  other  locality,  street  preaching,  or  out^door  exercises,  shall  be 
banished.  A  truckling  magistracy  may  help  on  this  result;  bat  let 
such  be  assured  the  matter  will  not  rest  with  this  victory  in  the 
crusade  against  freedom.  It  is  but  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  which 
Popery  is  prepared  to  drive  home. 

The  pohcy  which  has  gained  its  end,  in  regard  to  the  restraint  of 
the  goqwl,  is  now  being  adopted  in  reference  to  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  upon  political  questions.  Bome  claims  the  right  o( 
meeting,  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  even  of  Sabbath  pro&nation,  in  the 
shi^  of  party  demonstrations.  There  was  a  long  struggle  ere  the 
right  of  commemorating  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  at  the  Boyne, 
on  the  12th  of  July,  was  yielded.  For  sake  of  the  public  peace,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  ruling  powers,  the  right  of  public 
demonstration  was  reluctantly  abandon^  But  no  sooner  were  the 
Orange  processions  declared  illegal,  and  those  who  followed  outtradition- 
ary  customs,  incarcerated  for  the  crime  of  too  zealous  loyalty,  like  the 
noble  patriot  Garibaldi,  than  we  find  the  ribbon  societies  spread  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  with  deeds  of  assassination,  vicAence, 
and  perjury  in  their  train.  The  right  of  demonstration  has  been 
recently  claimed.  By  a  great  Popish  procession,  the  peace  of  Protes- 
tant worshippers,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  have  been  recently 
invaded  in  Dublin.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  has  connived  at  the  out- 
rage, and  excused  himself  in  Parliament  for  so  doing  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace.  In  other  words,  because  Protest- 
ants endured  the  wrong  with  patience,  therefore  Papists  are  per- 
mitted to  assault  and  menace  them.  But  how  does  the  matter  stand 
when  the  Northern  Protestants  attempt  to  give  expression  to  their 
opinions  in  a  lawful  assemblage  on  a  la^md  day?  The  peace  of  Belfast 
is,  forsooth,  disturbed.  For  several  nights  the  unoTOuding  citixeos 
axe  kept  in  alarm.*     The  windows  of  certain  Protestant  buildings 

*  We  had  oocanoa  to  paM  tbroogh  one  of  the  dieturbed  diBiriotf  oa  the  Moood 
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and  chorohes  are  made  the  prey  of  the  iniiiiiated  mob.  Property  and 
life  are  rendered  inseciuei  becanse,  forsooth,  Papists  feel  aggrieved 
that  Protestants  can  meet  in  open  day  to  express  their  sentiments. 
If  such  audacity  can  be  manifested  in  a  town  lixe  Belfftst,  where  Pres- 
byterians constitute  the  great  majority  of  its  respectable  inhabitants, 
what  may  be  expected  in  localities  where  they  form  only  a  fraction  of 
the  community?  We  pronounce  no  judgment  as  to  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  displayed  in  the  mode  of  expressing  Protestant  sentiments,  but 
upon  the  fact  that  the  right  of  meeting  and  Uberty  oftpeech  have  been 
indirectly  invaded.  The  object  of  t£  such  riots  is  to  put  down  the 
public  expression  of  sentiment  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  in  Burkenhead,  and  even  in  Paris,  upon  recent 
occasions.  British  freemen  cannot  now  meet  in  public  assembly,  to 
give  expression  to  their  sympathy  with  the  wounded  hero  (Garibaldi, 
without  danger  to  their  lives  from  the  emissaries  of  the  Pope.  We 
utterly  condemn  the  holding  of  such  meetings  on  Sabbath,  as  was  done 
in  London ;  but  we  claim  the  unrestricted  right  of  meeting  on  any 
lawful  day  for  such  a  purpose.  And  those  who  make  the  Sabbath 
their  special  season  for  such  demonstrations  on  behalf  of  the  Pope, 
have  no  room  to  complain  on  this  account  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that,  should  these  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  liberty  of  speech 
not  be  promptly  put  down,  everything  Protestant  will  soon  share  the 
same  violent  treatment  Popery  hates  the  light  of  free  discussion ;  and 
it  is  now  showing  that  hatred  in  the  creating  of  riots,  and  the  mobbing 
or  assassination  of  obnoxious  persons. 

But  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  policy  of  putting  down  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  extends  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Whenever 
questions  come  up,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment 
Act,  the  House  becomes  a  scene  of  confusion.  The  noise  and  clamour 
were  such  that  the  voice  of  Mr  Whally  was  recently  drowned,  and 
yet  there  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker,  nor  disap* 
probation  expressed  by  the  generality  of  English  or  Scottish  members. 

K  such  things  are  to  be  permitted,  in  regard  to  the  discussion  of 
public  questions  either  in  Parliament  or  throughout  the  country,  the 
liberty  of  meeting  for  Protestant  worship  will  soon  be  subjected  to  the 
same  menace.  Were  it  merely  an  outburst  of  ignorant  zeal  among 
the  people,  upon  some  very  exciting  occasion,  it  might  be  overlooked ; 
but  when  there  seems  evidence  that  it  is  a  grand  conspiracy,  concocted 
and  carried  out  by  the  Bomish  priesthood,  there  is  ground  for  serious 
alarm.  These  outward  demonstrations  of  violence  are  in  keeping  with 
the  Papist's  creed,  one  article  of  which  is,  "  We  are  bound  to  believe 
that  we  are  to  drive  all  heretical  Christians  out  of  the  land  with  fire, 
sword,  and  faggot"* 

However  ab^ming  is  the  occasional  apostacy  of  a  Protestant  in  high 

night  of  the  rioting.  The  town  had  more  the  appeartnoe  of  a  itate  of  actual  war  than 
of  that  progress  and  prosperity  for  which  Belfast  is  so  diatingnished.  That  a  Protest- 
ant commnnity  oan  he  so  menaced  by  the  refiise  of  Smitfiield,  Brown  Street^  &c., 
is  a  national  and  local  reproach.  To  nurtnre  and  pamper  a  priesthood  for  the  pro- 
duotion  of  snoh  scenes  is  a  national  gnilt  and  disgrace. 

*  Part  of  a  creed  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  pnest  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Arklow, 
in  the  year  1798. 
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or  low  life,  it  is  nothing  to  this  orgaiuzed  croBade  against  oforoiTil  and 
religions  liberty.  The  apa^y  of  both  the  nation  and  the  dmiches  is 
tmly  appalling.  Oonoession  to  Popery  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
the  present  course,  we  shall  soon  reach  a  crisis  in  which  there  will  be 
no  concession  to  Protestantism — ^do  freedom  of  speech  or  acticn, — ^bot 
persecntion  to  the  death  of  every  one  who  will  proclaim  a  pore  goqpel, 
or  venture  to  advocate  a  sound  Protestant  policy. 


II 


"HIS  FLOWERS." 

I  hdd  them  aear  to  ber,  fw  the  WM  too  f Mbla  to  nife  lier  iMBd,  ud  riw  dw«lt  ^an  tbtir 
with  » loofcof  inteow  aod Munest adnirationi— rcpcttliig,  wtth  deep fecUaf,  "Hfe  ** — 

Waiting  upon  the  brink  of  the  still  riTer, 

That  at  life's  boundary  roDa  its  aolenin  tide ; 
Her  pale  biow  lighted  by  the  gleams  that  qniver 
Throngh  cloods  fest  parting  on  the  other  side, 
From  the  fiur  city  with  its  gates  of  pearl — 
What  wero  earth's  blossoms  to  that  4ying  girl? 

She  knew  that  she  must  go ;  as  day  cloeed  roimd  her, 

She  knew  it  wonld  not  greet  her  eyes  again ; 
Already  the  frail  links  to  life  that  boiind  her 
Had  parted  in  the  oonfliot  with  strong  pain, 
And,  with  dimmed  senses  and  fesi-failing  breath, 
Galm]j  she  waited  on  the  shore  of  Death. 

What  were  Earth's  flow'is  to  her  when  Earth's  affiMtioiis— 

Earth's  old  femiliar  scenes  of  joy  and  care, 
Earth's  Tery  Efe,  with  all  its  recollections, 
Were  feding  into  shadows — things  that  were  ? 
Whence  had  their  fingrant  breath  the  spell-like  power 
To  rouse  her  senses  in  that  solenm  hoar  ? 

Twas  not  that  clinging  to  her  earthly  dwelling 
With  a  doomed  exile's  lingering  tenderness, 
The  monmfiil  lo?e  within  her  feint  heart  sweOing 
Ponred  on  these  frsgile  gems  its  last  excess ; 
No  shade  of  grief  for  life's  remembered  days 
Clooded  the  adoration  of  her  gaae. 

Silent  she  lay,  bat  her  fall  eyes  ropoeing 

On  their  caba  beaoty  with  a  gace  intense, 
Grew  histrons  in  their  earnestness — disclosing 
FeeBng  too  deep  for  Terbal  eloqaence ; 
As  if  a  radiance  from  the  bright  leaTes  stole 
O'er  the  still  fonntains  of  her  inmost  sonl. 

Marvel  ye  whence  it  shone  ?  Oh,  not  nntimely 
Beamed  that  calm  glory  on  the  fece  of  death ! 
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Two  Utile  wwdiy  simply  but  most  rablimelj 
Spoken  with  effort  by  the  failing  breath, 
Told  why  thai  aighi  awoke  the  elnmbVing  powers 
And  lit  that  epirit-radianoo— "  Hufioiotr$y 

"  His  Flowers**— her  SaTioiir*s— His,  whose  felt  salTatlon 

Had  been  the  sunshine  of  her  lowly  way, 
And  through  her  long  and  bitter  tribolation 
Had  brightened  stUl  as  life's  light  died  away— 
No  marrel  that,  though  all  beside  was  dim, 
She  loved  the  flowers  still,  for  they  breathed  of  Bim. 

A  lingering  preesnre  of  the  wasted  fingen— 

A  few  more  words  of  calm  and  trostful  faith, 
Words  OTor  which  the  mem'iy  fondly  lingers, 
Telling  of  heavenly  love  more  strong  than  Death; 
And  ere  decay  had  breathed  npon  the  flowers. 
She  passed  away  to  £den*s  fadeless  bowers. 

Oh,  God  and  Father  I  it  was  no  light  honour 

To  watoh  the  death-bed  of  a  child  of  Thine : 
And  while  Death's  hand  lay  heavily  npon  her, 
To  see  the  spirit  bright  with  joy  divine, 
To  see  the  light  that  Jesos*  love  oan  shed 
0*er  the  dark  valley  that  I  too  must  tread. 

Grant  that  the  mem*ry  o*er  my  spirit  shining, 

A  pure  still  gleam  from  regions  far  away, 
£arth*s  sorrows  light*ning,  and  earth*s  j^ys  refining, 
May  linger  with  me  to  my  dying  day. 
Making  me  strong  to  act,  to  trust,  to  bear, 
In  the  sure  hope  of  reat  and  gloiy  there. 

And  for  the  joys  that^  in  no  scanty  measure, 

Thy  merpy  scatters  o*er  life*s  dreariest  way. 
For  sights  of  beauty  and  for  scenes  of  pleasure, 
For  Love  and  Hope  and  Friendship's  steady  ray, 
And  every  fragrant  blossom  in  life*s  bowers, 
Teach  me  to  bless  Thee,  for  they  are  "Thy  flowers." 


^tixztii. 


FORGIVE  QUICKLY. 

"  Many  a  true  heart,  that  would  have  come  back  like  a  dove  to  the  ark,  after 
its  first  transgression,  has  been  frightened  beyond  recall  by  the  angiy  look  and 
menace— the  taunt,  the  savage  charity  of  an  unforgiving  spirit" 

These  are  strong  words,  and  many  a  reader  may  think  they  do  not  touch  him  or 
her,  as  one  who  has  ever  erred  in  refusing  to  forgive  a  penitent  sinner.  Perhaps 
not ;  and  then,  again,  perhaps  you  have. 

Are  you  a  parent?  Your  child  has  brd^en  your  commandment^  incurred  your 
displeasure,  and  has  been  living  for  some  houn  under  your  fh>wn.    Have  you  hailed 
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the  fint  rigDf  of  lorrow,  flneoangod  Um  to  ooma  back  and  coofisH  hii  fiuiltB»  wltik 
joor  own  tean  fiftH  luk  on  his  head  thcoe  aflenft  witneana  of  yoor  grief  and  viDiiig* 
neia  to  foigi?e?  Or  ha?e  joa  kept  him  at  a  djatomoe,  repelled  hia  riaiag  aoba  of 
oontritioDy  that  he  might  be  attogethar  bvoken  down  bebn  ha  oomea  a  penitait 
atyoorleet? 

An  yon  a  friend?  And  when  one  whom  yon  have  lofed  and  troaked  haa  grierad 
and  woonded  yon,  do  yon  aoiroond  yonraelf  with  a  ooat  of  mul,  and  eitn  haidn 
yonr  heart  against  him,  ket  yon  ehonld  difoorer  to  him  the  weakoeai  of  being 
anziona  to  foigife  and  forget?    Oh,  it  is  like  man ;  '*  to  forgife  !■  divine." 

Bead  the  atory  of  the  prodigal  aon ;  that  woodrons  epitome  of  the  goapd ;  that 
inspired  drama,  in  whioh  the  sinner  and  the  SaTionr  are  seen,  and  all  the  ways  of 
merof  ,  toward  the  eiring  and  the  lost,  are  painted,  aa  on  oantaa,  to  the  lifis.  Whib 
he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  the  lather  saw  him,  and  had  compaasion,  and  ran  and 
fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  The  lather  did  not  wait  till  hia  aoo  was  at  hia 
feet,  in  the  dost,  before  him.  So  God  the  SaTionr  saw  the  returning  sinner :  the 
first  emotion  of  returning  sorrow  He  not  only  saw,  bnt  He  planted  there.  And  with 
what  joy  He  hastens  to  welcome  prodigal  sinners  1 — ^not  the  qghteoos,  hot  siniien, 
He  came  to  call  and  save. 

XeC  uibem  hatU  ioforgioe.  Along  the  path,  even  of  onr  enemy,  let  the  sweet 
waters  of  onr  kindness  flow ;  he  will  stoop  to  drink,  and  it  will  do  him  good  aa  a 
medicine.  It  is  Qod-like  to  overcome  e?il  with  good— to  proffer  ibigiTeness  before 
there  are  signs  of  repentance, — that  the  olfer  may  stir  the  sonl  of  the  enemy,  and 
show  him  that  the  way  of  retom  is  open ;  and  the  joy  of  fbrgivenesa  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  nnintermpted  love. — Christian  TVeaawry, 

HOW  TO  READ  THE  BIBLE. 

There  is  a  good  old  phrase  in  the  older  writers,  that  of  "  acting  fiuth.'*  As  we  read 
the  Bible,  let  ns  act  fiiith  in  each  clause  and  verse  of  it^in  other  words,  let  us  proas 
upon  onr  minds  the  consideration  of  the  bnsmess  of  all  that  we  are  reading.  This 
may  be  combined  with  another  good  practical  direction.  Bead  the  Bible  with  wm 
particular  an  application  to  yonnelf  as  if  yon  were  the  onl^  peiaon  in  the  worid, 
and  aa  if,  therefiire,  that  redemption  which  was  set  up  for  the  world  was  set  up  for 
your  special  and  individual  behoof.  I  advised  a  person  lately  to  do  that,  and  in 
homely  phrase,  as  she  is  a  homely  person,  she  *' yoked**  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
upon  that  principle ;  and,  by  taking  home  to  herself  its  invitations,  and  its  pronusea, 
and  its  assurances,  she  has  attamed,  I  trust,  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  Extend  thia 
principle  to  the  duties,  and  the  threatenings,  and  all  the  other  declarationB  of  the  BtUe, 
and  then  will  the  believer  be  also  the  doer  of  the  word,  applying  himself  to  the 
performance  of  all  its  precepts,  and,  in  so  doing,  making  the  appointed  use  of  all  its 
privilegeSb — Dr  Chalmera, 

THE  DESIGNED   SIMPLICITY   OF  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  chance,  bnt  a  singular  providence  of  God,  that 
most  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  propounded  to  us  in 
common  language,  destitute  of  ornament ;  but,  had  they  been  artfully  composed 
upon  rhetorical  precepts,  and  enriched  with  eloquence,  their  strength  and  e£Scacy 
might  have  been  attributed  to  the  false  lustre  and  vain  arrangement  of  words. 
Since,  therefore,  this  simplicity,  coarse  and  unpolished  as  it  may  be,  does  not  &il 
to  inspire  us  with  greater  respect  and  more  profound  veneration  for  Holy  Writ 
than  could  be  produced  by  the  polished  language  of  orators,  can  we  do  otherwise 
than  conclude,  that  the  Scriptures  contmn  a  truth  so  dear  and  striking  aa  to  mun- 
tain  itself,  without  standing  in  need  of  the  artifices  of  ebquence  to  procure  admiratton? 
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THE  BIBLE  THE  GREAT  IN0TRUMEMT  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

When  I  call  to  mind  how  the  bright  and  bfiBsful  Befonnation,  by  DiTine  power, 
itniok  through  the  bkck  and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian  tyrannj, 
after  so  many  dark  ages,  wherein  the  huge  oyershadowing  train  of  error  had  almost 
swept  all  the  stars  oot  of  the  firmament  of  the  Charch,  methinks  a  sovereign  and 
roTiTing  Joy  most  needs  msh  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears ;  and  the 
sweet  odonr  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  his  sool  with  the  fragrance  of  heaven. 
Then  was  the  sacred  Biblb  songbt  ont  of  the  dnsty  comers,  where  proiane  £Usehood 
and  neglect  had  thrown  it ;  the  schools  opened,  divine  and  hnman  learning  was 
raked  ont  of  the  embers  of  foxgotten  tongnes ;  the  princes  and  cities  came  trooping 
apace  to  the  newly  erected  banner  of  salvation ;  the  martyrs,  with  the  irresistible 
might  of  meekness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  sooming  the  fiery  rage  of 
the  old  red  dragon. — John  MQian. 

A  PRETTY  SOPHISM. 

Thb  alleged  Ihsuffibhot  of  thb  Holt  Soriptcres. — ^I  pray  tell  me,  why  can- 
not  heresies  be  sufficiently  discovered,  condemned,  and  avoided,  by  those  who  be- 
lieve Scriptare  to  be  the  mle  of  faith  ?  If  Scripture  be  sufficient  to  inform  us  what 
is  the  faith,  it  must  of  necessity  also  be  sufficient  to  teach  us  what  is  heresy,  seeing 
heresy  is  nothing  but  a  manifest  deviation  from,  or  opposition  to,  the  faith.  That 
which  is  straight  will  plainly  teach  us  what  is  crooked,  and  one  contrary  cannot  but 
manifest  the  other.  Hiongh  we  pretend  not  to  certain  means  of  not  erring  in  inter- 
preting all  Scripture,  particularly  such  places  as  are  obscure  and  ambiguous;  yet 
this,  methinks,  should  be  no  impediment,  but  that  we  may  have  certain  means  of 
not  erring  in  and  about  the  sense  of  those  places  which  are  so  plain  and  dear  that 
they  need  no  interpreters;  and  in  such  we  say  our  faith  is  contained.  If  you  ask 
me,  How  I  can  be  nire  that  I  know  the  true  meaning  of  these  places  ?  I  ask  you 
again.  Can  you  be  mire  that  you  understand  what  I  or  any  man  else  says  ?  God  be 
thanked  that  we  have  sufficient  means  to  be  certain  enough  of  the  iruih  of  our 
faith.  But  the  privilege  of  not  being  in  poseibiUty  of  erring,  that  we  challenge  not , 
because  we  have  as  little  reason  as  you  to  do  so,  and  you  have  none  at  all.  If  you 
ask.  Seeing  we  may  possibly  err,  how  can  we  be  asiuired  that  we  do  not  f  I  ask 
you  again,  Seeing  your  eyesight  may  deceive  you,  how  can  you  be  ewre  you  see  the 
sun  when  you  do  see  it  ?  Perhaps  yon  may  be  in  a  dream,  and  perhaps  you  and 
all  the  men  in  the  world  have  been  so,  when  they  thought  they  were  awake,  and 
then  only  awake  when  they  thought  they  dreamt  A  pretty  sophism  this,  that 
whosoever  jpossi&jy  may  err  cannot  be  certain  that  he  doth  not  err,  A  judge  may 
poiiiUy  err  in  judgment ;  can  he  never  therefore  have  assurance  that  he  has  judged 
right?  A  traveller  may  possibly  mistake  his  way;  must  I  therefore  be  doubtful 
whether  I  am  in  the  right  way  from  my  hall  to  my  chamber?— CUUtii^worlA. 

THE  NEWSPAPER. 

We  know  not  how  others  may  be  affected  by  the  perusal  of  the  diuly  newspaper, 
bat,  for  ourselves,  we  seldom  lay  one  aside  without  being  sensible  of  a  shade  of 
melancholy  passing  over  our  mind.  It  is  the  chronicler  of  passing  events,  the  his- 
torian of  Uie  day,  the  artistic  delineator  of  men  and  mannera,  and,  although  the 
pictures  it  presents  are  sometimes  warm  and  glowing  with  sunshine,  they  are  more 
frequently  of  a  sombre  hue.  If  you  wish  to  learn  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  human 
nature,  go  first  to  the  Bible  and  then  to  the  newspaper.  Does  the  Bible  say  that 
man  is  "bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards?*'  the  newspsper  offera  an  af- 
fecting commentary  on  the  statement  Does  the  Bible  proclaim  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity?  the  newspaper  furnishes  the  examples  in  proof.    Three  hundred 
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timM  in  Um  jetr  this  herald  VHits  toot  fimUai^  proouBng  new,  md  jet  lapwiting 
the  same  itoiy  imder  aome  Tariationa  of  phrase,  that  ain  and  miaeiy  are  the  fiuniliM' 
things  of  efery  day,  and  are  indigenona  to  eveiy  dime.  It  annooacea  that  pe»- 
tUenoe  ia  sweeping  OTer  this  district,  and  that  homan  groaninga  and  waiHn^a  are 
its  attendants;  that  &mine,  with  gaont  form,  is  atalking  over  that,  withering  wad 
blighting  all  in  its  ooaree ;  and  that  war  ia  waging  in  a  thiid,  his  blood-red  peanon 
waving  in  the  contammated  ur,  and,  while  with  one  hand  he  wielda  the  dripping 
blade,  with  the  other  he  anpplies  the  fiery  brand.  The  horrors  of  a  single 
which  are  chronicled  are  enough  to  chill  the  blood ;  hot  thoae  untold  are  atill 
afflictire  to  humanity.  The  colomns  of  the  mammoth  aheet  are  too  oontraoled  to 
fill  out  the  detaila.  Some  space  is  demanded  for  the  feats  of  the  swindler,  the 
marandbgs  of  the  robber,  the  riots  of  the  ricious,  the  revels  of  the  thoughtleas^  the 
disgusting  details  of  police  arrests.  Boom,  too,  must  be  made  for  the  honora  of 
ahipwreck,  the  losses  by  fire  and  flood,  the  sad  changes  of  fortune,  the  triala  of 
poverty,  the  reverses  in  the  commercial  world,  the  busy  activity  of  our  justioe.  Ne- 
crology is  the  heading  of  one  column,  and  under  it  are  arranged  the  deoeaae  of  the 
learned,  the  heroic,  the  affluent,  and  the  young,  and  beantilnl.  Sad  and  m^ 
are  anch  records ;  they  are  furnished  to  us  daily ;  and  although  they  tell  the 
of  others,  they  may  soon  tell  our  own.  Who,  then,  can  regard  a  newspaper  aa  an 
idle  aheet,  or  who  can  read  it  without  a  reflection  or  a  aigh?  For  ounelvea,  we 
eateem  it  as  an  instructor  and  monitor,  aa  a  disinterested  commentator  cm  ain  and 
its  oonaequenoes,  and  aa  furnishing  many  a  hint  which,  if  properly  improved,  would 
make  its  readers  wiser  and  better  men. — JPretbyten4m. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ASSURANCE. 

We  have  some  apprehension  that  the  controversial  spirit  is  rising  and  awelling 
in  our  breast,  and,  therafbre,  we  abstain  from  making  any  refleetiona  upon  the  «z- 
traofdinary  inaoonraoies  which  we  have  considered  it  to  be  our  duty  to  unfold.  But 
we  wonid  like  to  attempt  something  in  the  way  of  expounding  and  inculcating  the 
grsat  truth  taught  in  Scripture,  and  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  upon 
the  sulject  of  Assurance.  That  it  is  practicable,  obligatory,  and  expedient,  that 
believers  ahould  be  assured  of  their  justification  and  salvatioD,  was,  not  certainly 
**  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the  Beformed  Chnrohes,*'  but  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  teaching  of  the  Beformed  Ghurehes  on  ike  nAjett  o/Agawramee,  It 
is  folly  and  clearly  declared  iu  the  Westminster  Ck>nfession.  It  has  been  held  pro> 
fessedly  by  the  whole  body  of  Calvioistic  divines,  both  before  and  since  the 
variation  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  signalised.  And  yet  we  fear  it  baa  at 
all  times  been  too  much  neglected,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  viewed  both 
as  declaring  a  truth  and  enforoing  a  duty.  We  believe  that  the  prevailing  practical 
disregard  of  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  having  assurance,  is,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  at  once  the  cause  and  the  e£fect  of  the  low  state  of  vital  religion  amongst 
na — one  main  reason  why  there  is  so  little  of  real  communion  with  God,  as  our  reoon- 
died  Father,  and  so  little  of  real  hearty  devotedness  to  His  cause  and  aervioe. 
Some  sense  of  the  nn  and  danger  of  neglecting  this  subject  occasiooally  arises  in 
men*s  minds,  and  is,  from  time  to  time,  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  Church ;  but 
in  many  cases,  such  attempts  have  only  led  to  controvereial  discuaaions,  and  have 
fiiiled  in  producing  any  beneficial  or  practical  results.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the 
exact  high  road  of  truth  *,  and  men,  filled  with  some  important  idea  or  olject,  are 
very  apt  to  run  into  exaggerations  and  extremes.  On  no  sulgect  has  this  bean 
more  conspicuously  the  ease  than  in  that  of  Aasorance ;  partly,  perfaapa,  becanaa  ef 
the  infloence  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  asaociates.  It  has  happened  repeatedly 
in  the  Churoh,  that  pioua  and  aealoos  men,  impressed  with  the  importaaoe  of  getting 
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A  Uilger  sham  of  attention  to  tha  inlgect  of  AsBonuiee,  Lave  been  led  into  tbe  adop- 
tion of  nntenable  and  erroneona  poeitionfl  oonoeming  it.  Tben  tlie  championi  of 
orthodoxy  have  baokled  on  their  armonr,  and  have  demooBtrabed,  by  irrefragible 
l<^o,  that  tbeee  poeitione  are  oharacterised  bj,  it  may  be,  oonfosion,  inoonriitency, 
eixor;  and  tben  men,  eatisfied  npon  this  point,  settle  down  again  upon  their  lees, 
and  think  no  move  of  the  importanoe  of  coming  to  a  decimve  adjustment  npon  the 
qoeatioD  as  to  what  is  their  present  relation  to  God,  and  what  are  their  fotore  pro- 
spects. This  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  controrersy.  The  uses  cf  theo]<^cal  oon- 
trover^  are— to  expose  error,  and  to  prodooe  and  diifase  olear  and  correct  opinions 
upon  all  pcHnts  of  doctrine.  It  b  the  Church's  imperatiTO  duty  to  aim  at  these 
ol^jects,  and  oontroYorsy  seems  to  be  as  indiqwnsable  with  a  view  to  tbe  second  as 
to  the  first  of  them.  But  it  is  an  evil  and  an  abuse  when  the  exposure  of  error 
is  made  to  serve  as  a  ivbttUuie  for  the  realisation  and  application  of  what  is  ad- 
mftted  to  be  true.  This  has  repeatedly,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Aasunmce ;  and  this  result  again  has,  we  are  persuaded, 
been  productive  of  iigurious  consequences  to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and 
tended  to  keep  the  Church  at  a  low  point  in  the  scale  of  devotedness  and  efficiency. 
— Dr  Cmudngkam. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHBI8T  BRINGS  PEACE  TO  TUE  SINNER. 
Even  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  perfections,  if  it  could  have  been  obtained  with- 
out Christ,  would  only  have  driven  us  to  despair,  as  it  did  our  guilty  first  parents; 
for  out  of  Christ  Ood  is  a  consuming  fire.  The  convinced  sinner  looks  at  the  great- 
ness of  God,  and  says,  How  can  He  stoop  to  notice  a  being  so  insignificant  as  my« 
self?  He  looks  at  His  holiness,  and  says,  God  cannot  but  hate  me  as  a  vile  pol- 
Inted  sinner.  He  looks  at  His  justice,  and  says,  God  must  condemn  me,  for  I  have 
broken  His  righteous  law.  He  looks  at  His  truth,  and  cries,  God  is  not  a  man  that 
He  should  lie:  He  must  execute  His  threateniogs,  and  destroy  me.  He  looks  at 
God*s  immutability,  and  says.  He  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  tarn  Him  ?  He 
will  never  change;  He  will  always  be  my  enemy.  He  looks  at  His  power  and  wis- 
dom, and  says,  I  can  neither  resist  nor  deceive  Him.  He  looks  at  His  eternity, 
and  exclaims.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tbe  living  God.  Thus 
do  all  the  Divine  perfections  become  so  many  sources  of  terror  and  dismay  to  tlio 
convinced  sinner.  But  no  sooner  does  he  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  than  his 
fears  vanish.  The  Divine  perfections  no  longer  forbid  bim  to  hope  for  mercy,  but 
encourage  him  to  do  it.  Instead  of  the  thunders  of  the  law,  he  hears  the  compas- 
sionate voice  of  Christ  saying,  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin ; 
thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven.  He  feels  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
of  all  through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  exclaims,  with  the  Apostle,  "Being  justified 
by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  Such  are  the 
blessed  effects  which  Paul  experienced  from  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  which  every 
true  believer  experiences.  Can  we  then  wonder,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  they 
count  all  things  but  loaa.— Edward  Payaon. 

MINISTERfAL  DEPORTMENT. 

If  the  Christian  minister  seeks  not  to  aid  his  Master's  cause  in  all  his  conversa- 
tion^  but  permits  his  speech  to  be  tinctured  with  levity,  and  becomes  a  trifler  in 
private  life,  what  must  be  its  natural  effect  upon  himself?  His  character  will  lose 
that  firmness  and  sobriety  which  are  essential  to  his  calling.  His  thoughts  will  too 
often  be  drawn  from  the  things  heavenly,  and  fixed  npon  this  earth.  His  seal  will 
become  languid,  and  he  who  is  a  minister  nowhere  but  in  tbe  pulpit,  will  find  that 
his  own  spirituality  is  decaying,  and  the  spring  of  holy  iruitfulness  drying  up  in 
his  soul.    It  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  frivolity  which  dwells  upon  the  lip, 
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jMUBOt,  bj  an  eiiaj  and  natural  tranntion,  to  the  bead,  and  tdecta  the  heart.  Wbara 
it  esiata  Ghristiaa  gracee  moai  langniih.  On  thia  point>  we  will  quote  the  djmg 
teatiiDony  of  one  who,  though  he  ended  hia  career  at  the  early  age  of  eighteeo,  had 
attained  a  ripeoeaa  in  his  apiritoal  oharaoter  not  often  aeen  in  one  ao  yoang.  It 
waa  addraaied  to  a  member  of  hia  fiunily.  "There  ia  nothing,**  aaya  Wilberfaroe 
Bichmond,  "  ao  oppoaed  to  religion^to  the  mind  of  Chriat— aa  leYity  and  trifling. 
It  will  keep  yon  baok  more  than  anything.  Take  my  solemn  warning;  I  apeak 
from  my  own  experience.  Ton  will  never  be  a  oonaistent  Chriatian,  and  yon  will 
never  grow  in  grace,  if  yon  indulge  in  habUual  trifling  oonveraation.  It  ia  not  like 
the  mind  of  Christ.  Tour  temper  is  volatile,  and  Satan  may  ose  it  as  a  anare  to 
injure  your  soul  Piety  and  levity  cannot  long  dwell  in  the  eame  heart  One  will 
destroy  the  other." 

And  how  many  are  there  who,  by  watching  the  workings  of  their  own  minds, 
might  record  a  similar  testimony !  Life  should  not  be  with  any  a  tame  to  trifle. 
Its  moments  are  fleeting  too  fast  away,  its  hours  are  too  rapidly  hnnying  unto  the 
tomb.  There  is  too  much  to  be  effected— too  mighty  a  work  to  be  done — to  admit 
of  frivolity.  It  i$  indeed  afearftd  thing  to  Uve,—to  know  that  on  this  narrow  mjpen 
of  time  events  are  hanging  of  such  momentous  consequence— to  feel  that  ao  aooa 
an  eternity  will  bunt  upon  us,  with  its  awful  disotoeures  and  ita  changeleaa  atate. 
With  US  the  night  is  passing  away ;  the  day,  the  unending  day,  is  at  hand.  Not  in 
vain,  then,  was  that  exhortation  of  the  Apostle,  "  Be  ye  sober.'*  But  if  this  ia  ap- 
pKeable  to  the  private  Christian,  with  what  added  emphasis  does  it  appeal  to  the 
Christian  minister !  If  Paul  could  write  to  the  Church  of  the  Epheaians  thfU 
"  foolish  talking  and  jesting  are  not  convenient,*'  does  not  the  charge  come  with 
double  power  to  him  who  stands  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  the  messenger 
of  God  to  sinful  and  apostate  man  ?  Shall  he,  whose  business  is  with  eternity — 
the  eflfoct  of  whose  bboore  shall  last  long  after  the  light  of  the  sun  haa  been 
quenched, — shall  he  stoop  to  mingle  in  the  idle  raillery  of  those  around  him  ?  Shall 
he  not  rather  bear  ever  written  on  the  tablet  of  his  mind  that  confession  of  David : 
"  There  is  not  a  word  on  my  tongue,  but  lo,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether !  '* 
With  what  feelings  can  he  pass  from  the  midst  of  levity  to  join  in  the  solemn  doties 
of  his  profession  ?  He  may  be  summoned,  while  the  half-uttered  jest  is  yet  apoo 
his  lips,  to  go  forth  and  see  the  last  honn  of  some  one  committed  to  his  charge — ^to 
stand  by  the  dying  sinner,  when  eternity  is  opening  to  his  view,  when  his  lipa  are 
quivering  with  a  long-forgotten  prayer,  and  for  the  first  time  he  asks,  in  the  agony 
of  bis  spirit,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Or,  it  may  be  his  lot  to  administer 
the  oomforts  of  our  most  holy  faith  to  the  departing  Christian,  and  to  aid  him  in 
gathering  op  the  energies  of  his  soul  for  the  last  stem  conflict.  Will  his  spirit  be 
fitted  for  duties  like  these  when  he  has  just  been  mingling  in  the  frivolity  of  the 
world?  No;  if  the  Christian  minister  seeks  nothing  beyond  his  own  S{nritna)ity, 
and  that  firame^f  mind  which  shall  fit  him  to  deal  with  the  souls  of  dying  men,  he 
will  let  his  conversation  be  sttch  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ— i^ew  York 
Bevieie. 


JUDGE    JEFFKIES. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  ermine  of  the  judge  should  remain 
unstained.  His  true  position  is  that  of  president  of  the  court,  and 
judge  of  the  law  applicable  to  such  cases  as  may  come  before  him. 
He  does  not  occupy  the  place  of  the  jury,  to  adjudicate  upon  facts; 
neither  that  of  the  advocate,  to  plead  on  either  side  of  the  action  at 
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the  bar.  He  is  there  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice,  and  to  maintmn 
the  majesty  of  law.  Anything  out  of  keeping  with  his  trae  position 
tends  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  bring  reproach  upon  the 
tribunals  of  a  land.  Of  all  other  men,  the  judge  ought  to  be  under 
a  deep  sense  of  the  fear  of  God.  ^^  Be  instmcted,  ye  judges  of  the 
earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling."  It  is 
a  deeply  solemn  thing  to  administer  justice  between  man  and  man  in 
purely  civil  cases,  and  how  much  more  in  those  which  are  criminal. 
Passing  sentence  of  death  upon  a  prisoner,  in  prospect  of  next  meet- 
ing that  prisoner  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  is,  of  all  other  duties, 
the  most  solemnising.  There  is  no  room  in  such  a  case  for  irritation 
of  temper,  or  offering  insult  to  the  prisoner,  however  degraded. 
Every  such  display  is  an  invasion  of  the  majesty  of  law,  and  of  the 
sanctuary  of  justice.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  live  in  a  laud  where 
such  things  are  rarely  seen,  and,  when  at  any  time  apparent,  are  liable 
to  the  stem  rebuke  of  the  press  and  of  public  opinion.  Without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  upon  the  recent  judgment,*  now  agitating  the 
public  mind,  we  cannot  but  express  our  deep  satisflEu^tion  that  the  press 
has  criticised  so  freely  the  appearance  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
presiding  judge,  and  ihe  insult  offered  to  the  defenceless  prisoner,  by 
pronouncing  her  statement  a  ^'tissue  of  lies,"  without  taking  any 
measures  to  ascertain  its  truth  or  fEdsehood. 

The  time  was,  in  our  country,  when  judges  thus  indulged  in  un- 
manly attacks  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  From  this  both  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland  and  the  Puritans  of  England  suffered  grievous 
wrongs.  The  judges  of  those  days  were  not  only  the  prosecutors,  but 
the  persecutors  of  those  who  came  before  them.  Abusive  epithets 
and  calumnious  charges  were  hurled  recklessly,  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
at  the  heads  of  *'  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  At  that 
period  there  was  no  possibility  of  reaching  a  judge,  however  tyrannical 
or  iniquitous;  but  the  providence  of  God  did  not  always  permit  such 
to  escape.  Among  the  highest  types  of  violence  and  cruelty,  the  name 
of  Judge  Jefiries  stands  out  as  the  shame  and  scandal  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  The  more  holy  or  innocent  the  man 
who  came  before  him,  the  more  did  the  venom  of  malignity  and  impiety 
burst  forth.  He  has  been  well  described  as  ^^  a  man  of  brutal  and 
pitiless  nature,  a  sensualist,  and  a  sot."  He  often  came  to  the  court 
flushed  with  the  potations  of  the  previous  night,  and  conducted  himself 
more  like  one  possessed  with  a  demon  than  a  man  in  the  use  of  reason. 
His  manner  was  ever  overbearing  and  insolent.  Being  possessed  of  a 
large  stock  of  raillery  and  obscene  humour,  few  prisoners  but  quailed 
before  his  passionate  attacks.  Under  his  administration  justice  was 
infamously  prostituted.  His  innate  enmity  towards  truth  and  freedom 
found  vent  m  a  barbarism  which  few  of  the  worst  criminals  could  have 
equalled.  Yet  this  man  was  possessed  of  almost  absolute  power.  He 
was  literally  a  judicial  murderer — ^the  personification  of  an  age  of 
cruelty  and  iniquity.  In  the  period  of  the  Inquisition  he  might  have 
long  pursued  his  work  of  perfidy  and  cruelty;  but  the  cry  of  blood 

*  The  sentence  of  Lord  Deas  npon  Mrs  M'Lacblnn. 
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for  vengeance  was  heard,  and  this  monster  of  jadkial  iniqnity  escaped 
not  that  retribution  which  he  had  ao  wantonly  provoked. 

A  curious  dieumstance  is  recorded,  which  occurred  in  his  judicial 
career,  about  five  years  before  his  political  ruin  and  tragical  end. 
Even  then  the  voioe  of  Providence  seemed  to  warn  him  of  approaching 
destrucition,  and,  notwithstanding  his  malignity  and  pride,  ihe  tyran- 
nical judge  was  utterly  confounded. 

"  A  Dvmber  of  yoong  men,  in  the  town  of  NewoMtle-npon-Tjne,  were  •ocmfeonwd 
to  meet  together  once  a-week,  for  the  laadohle  object  of  motaal  improvenMni  in 
religions  and  general  knowledge;  and  they  regalatod  the  proceedioge  of  their 
aaaooiation  by  a  number  of  lawi,  to  which  they  all  eobeoribed.  One  of  them,  for 
some  unknown  reaaoni  and  inflnenced  by  a  spirit  of  malignant  animosity  against  his 
brethren,  took  the  paper  and  laid  it  before  Jeffries,  when  he  presided  at  the  aasiaes 
in  1683.  This  man,  who  instantly  fabricated,  fipom  this  mean  and  detestable  infc?- 
malion,  the  charge  of  guilty  and  dangerous  fanaticism,  determined,  acoordiBg  to 
custom  in  those  unhappy  times,  to  make  them  a  public  example.  They  were  all, 
therefore,  taken  into  custody,  were  placed  before  his  tribunal,  and  it  will  easily  be 
credited  that  they  were  treated  with  his  usual  coarse  and  brutal  buffoonery.  Among 
them  there  was  one  whose  deportment  was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  and  whose 
working  habilimenis,  in  which  he  was  taken,  added  tor  the  geneml  meannesB  of 
his  appearance.  The  judge  singled  out  this  man,  whose  name  was  Vomer,  no 
doubt  anticipating  an  easy  triumph  over  his  presumed  imbeciltty  and  ignorance. 

'"  Can  yon  read,  sirrah?*  cried  Jefiries. 

" '  Tea,  my  Lord,*  was  the  reply. 

"* Reach  him  the  book,*  returned  the  judge;  and  the  oknrk  immediatdy  handed 
over  a  Latin  Testament.  The  young  man  opened  it  at  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  began  to  read  from  the  first  verse, '  Ne  Jndicate,'  &c 

*'*  Construe  it,'  thundered  out  Jeffiries. 

" '  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shaH  be 
judged,  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  yon  agsin.*  *' 

This  striking  and  appropriate  quotation  at  once  silenced  the  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty  judge  upon  the  bench;  and,  although  the  young  man 
and  his  companions  were  incarcerated  for  nearly  a  year,  they  were 
ultimately  set  at  liberty,  with  the  o£Eicial  reprimand,  ^'  Qo  and  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  thee." 

Historians  have  not  failed  to  mark  how  literally  this  announcement 
of  the  sacred  oracles,  in  the  case  of  the  unjust  judge,  was  accompUshed 
in  the  subsequent  overthrow,  imprisonment,  and  wretched  end  of 
Jeffries. 

'^  A  scrivener  of  Wapping  had  a  cause  before  Jefiries ;  and  it  was 
stated  upon  trial  that  he  was  a  strange  man — ^that  he  sometimes  went 
to  church,  sometimes  to  conventicles — ^that  none  could  tell  what  to 
make  of  bim,  and  that  he  was  universally  thought  to  be  a  trimmer. 
'  A  trimmer r  said  Jefiries;  *  come  forth,  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let  me  see 
your  shape,'  And  he  then  poured  forth  upon  the  unha^y  scrivener 
such  a  torrent  of  threatening  and  abuse,  that  when  the  man  came  out 
of  court,  he  said  that  he  had  Ijeen  in  such  agonies  of  terror,  that  he 
should  never  forget  the  impression  which  the  horrible  expression  of 
the  judge's  face  had  made  uiK>n  him  so  long  as  he  lived." 
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The  fievolution  was  the  harbinger  of  doom  to  such  men  as  Jeffiies. 
No  sooner  had  James  IL  been  driven  from  the  throne,  than  Jeffries 
felt  convinced  that  universal  indigation  would  mark  him  lor  its  prey, 
and  ensore  his  destruction*  In  deqpair,  he  attempted  to  escape  from 
the  country.  The  haughty  jndge  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  sailor. 
He  went  to  Wapping,  the  reeidence  of  the  scrivener,  and,  in  his 
assumed  character,  was  drinking  a  pot  of  beer  in  a  ceUar,  when  the 
scrivener,  formerly  abused  at  his  bar,  casually  entered.  He  instantly 
recognized  that  dreadful  countenance  before  which  he  had  formerly 
quailed.  With  surprise  and  joy  he  went  out,  and  gave  notice  of  the 
presence  of  the  obnoxious  judge.  AH  were  eager  to  arrest  the  man 
who  had  made  himself  detestable.  A  crowd  soon  closed  around  the 
bloody  ex-chancellor,  by  whom  he  was  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  He  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  tower,  where,  in  mortal  agony  and  hc^less  re* 
morse,  he  soon  ended  his  days.  The  glory  of  his  power  has  de- 
parted. The  family-seat  has  passed  into  other  hands.  His  name 
soils  the  page  of  history,  and  is  even  yet,  in  the  region  of  his  perfidy 
and  cruelty,  the  synonyme  for  the  political  tyrant  and  judicial  mur- 
derer. 

We  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  deliverance  from  such  times 
and  such  men.  Their  downfall  marks  a  crisis  in-  the  history  of  our 
country.  We  have  been  progressing  in  the  march  of  liberty  ever 
since.  If  there  is  danger  at  all,  it  is  the  danger  of  sympathising  too 
readily  with  criminals,  and  of  perverting  justice  from  too  great  lenity. 
But,  being  liable  to  err,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Better 
that  even  the  guilty  should  escape,  where  there  is  the  least  Hnk  of 
evidence  awanting,  than  that  the  innocent  should  suffer. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  EVENTS. 

America. — ^Among  the  multitude  of  events  which  are  engrossing 
public  attention,  the  American  war,  and  the  policy  of  the  Federtd 
Government  in  connection  therewith,  excite  the  deepest  interest.  Of 
the  war  we  have  but  meagre  accounts,  and  these  at  times  not  very 
trustworthy.  The  fact  of  tiie  matter  is,  that  the  war  is  too  gigantic, 
and  scattered  over  too  wide  a  range,  to  admit  of  even  its  leading 
events  being  faithfully  chronicled.  Besides,  we  are  almost  entirely 
shut  out  from  any  communication  with  the  South,  and  hence  know 
little  of  what  is  passing  there.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  has 
been  a  sacrifice  of  human  life,  in  some  of  the  ordinary  and  indecisive 
engagements,  which,  in  former  times  and  in  other  countries,  would 
have  decided  the  f&te  of  nations.  One  feature  of  the  war  is  very 
striking.  Formerly,  the  slaves  were  dragged  from  their  homes  to  the 
market  without  regard  to  the  violation  of  &mily  relations.  Now, 
their  oppressors,  and  connivers  at  oppression,  North  and  South,  are, 
in  a  similar  way,  drafted  and  dragged  to  the  field  of  battle.    Was 
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retribution  in  kind  ever  more  remarkaUe?  The  enormous  expendi* 
tore  of  men  and  means  will  sorely  soon  tell  upon  tiiis  dreadful  conflict. 
Nothing  but  complete  exhaustion  will  appaxentiy  bring  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  As  yet,  there  seems  no  teraunation  of  the  conflict;  and, 
however  much  we  deplore  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  our  American 
kinsmen,  we  could  not  desire  peace  at  the  price  at  which  it  could  now 
be  purchased.  We  sincerely  trust  that  there  will  be  no  complicatioQ 
of  the  questions  now  pending  by  any  European  intervention. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle  is  accom* 
panied  by  the  progress  of  abohtion  sentiments.  Having  indicated 
our  conviction  that  the  slaves  of  rebels  ought  to  be  confiscated,  and 
all  others  emancipated,  in  the  way  of  compensation,  we  are  not 
a  littie  rejoiced  that  the  President  has  announced  the  fi>rmer  measure, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter.  According  to  the  recent  pro- 
clamation, all  slaves  in  the  States  in  actual  rebellion  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1863,  are  declared  for  ever  free,  and  warranted  to  strike  for 
their  freedom.  We  deeply  regret  that  the  measure  does  not  provide 
for  the  absolute  freedom  of  those  in  the  loyal  States  also ;  but  this  is 
the  lo^cal  corollary  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  come.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  difficulties  of  the  President  have  so  &r  restricted  the 
measure. 

Should  matters  i:emain  as  they  now  are  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
number  of  slaves  which  will,  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1863,  be  vir- 
tually free  under  this  proclamation,  is  as  follows : — ^Alabama,  435,132 ; 
Arkansas,  111,104;  Florida,  61,753;  Georgia,  462,232 ;  Louisiana, 
330,010 ;  Mississipi,  436,606 ;  North  Carolina,  331,081 ;  South  Caro> 
lina,  402,541 ;  Tennessee,  275,784 ;  Texas,  180,682 ;  Eastern  Yir- 
gmia,  375,000 ;— total,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  3,405,015. 
The  natural  increase  will,  by  that  time,  reach  three  millions  and  a 
half.  We  are  not  aware  how  far  it  may  immediately  affect  the 
^^  peculiar  institution,"  but  we  accept  it  as  an  instalment  of  justice  to 
the  oppressed;  and,  though  not  so  comprehensive  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  demand,  it  is  a  measure  for  which  coming  generations  will 
honour  the  name  of  President  Lincoln,  and  which  will  elicit  the  sym» 
pathies  and  prayers  of  the  lovers  of  Christian  liberty  throughout  the 
world.  The  fdture  of  America  is  in  the  hand  of  GKxi ;  but  slavery  is 
doomed  of  Heaven,  and  must  eventually  perish. 

Italy. — There  is  once  more  a  lull  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The 
hero  Garibaldi  has  been  wounded,  imprisoned,  and  pardoned,  cmd  has 
not  yet  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout 
Europe.  There  is  no  question  that  his  movement,  though  an  apparent 
defeat,  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  liberation  of  Rome.  The 
time  seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching  when  the  Emperor  of  France 
will  feel  it  necessary  to  ronounce  the  suppression  of  the  rising  aspira- 
tions of  the  dominions  of  Pius.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  Italian 
unity  none  can  prodicate;  but  the  recent  attempt  of  Garibaldi  has 
proved  the  stability  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  throne,  and  the  capability 
of  his  subjects  both  to  wait  and  to  act. 

Prussia. — The  recent  course  of  action  adopted  by  tl\e  King  is  not 
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such  as  to  consolidate  liis  position,  or  to  add  to  his  popularity,  either 
with  legislators  or  the  general  community.  Should  present  misunder- 
standings continue  between  the  King,  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  crisis  seems  inevitable.  What  that  crisis  will 
be  events  alone  can  determine.  The  unity  of  Prussia  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  existing  circumstances  of  Europe ;  but  that  is  impos- 
sible in  the  present  course  of  action. 

Gebmany. — Among  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  fatherland 
is  one  in  connection  with  the  Chutavue  Adolphtu  Society,  The 
object  of  this  association  is  to  aid  weak  Protestant  communities 
throughout  the  world  in  ecclesiastical  and  missionary  efforts.  The 
funds  amounted  last  year  to  £25,000.  At  the  close  of  its  recent 
annual  meeting,  it  was  announced  that  the  Austrian  Minister  of  State 
had  sanctioned  the  holding  of  its  anniversary  in  Vienna,  in  the  year 
1864.  Be  it  policy  or  liberality,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  indicating  coming  changes. 

Spain,  true  to  her  character  as  the  bitterest  of  Popish  persecu- 
tors, has  consigned  Metamores  and  his  oompanion  to  the  galleys. 
These  devoted  witnesses  have  a  claim  upon  the  prayers  and  sympa- 
thies of  all  Qod*s  people. 

Fbance. — ^Internal  decay  seems  to  keep  pace  with  Parisian  display. 
The  financial  stability  of  the  country  appears  to  be  very  doubtM, 
while  the  Emperor's  Boman  policy  is  detracting  from  his  former 
popularity.  Political  changes  seem  imminent  The  Jesuits  are  at 
work,  and  even  the  Emperor  may  be  ensnared  and  taken  in  their 
Popish  policy. 

Home. — In  many  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  both  of  England 
and  Scotland,  depression  and  destitution  are  rapidly  spreading.  The 
scarcity  of  cotton,  aggravated  by  the  most  gigantic  speculation,  has 
rendered  the  production  of  fabrics,  on  the  principle  of  fair  wages  and 
fair  profits,  an  impossibility.  Consequently,  the  scarcity  of  work,  and 
unremunerative  employment,  are  reducing  feimilies,  once  comfortable, 
to  utter  destitution.  Our  social  prospects  for  the  winter  are  very 
alarming.  Besides  those  usually  in  poverty  through  indolence  or  ex- 
travagance, many  regular  church  members,  and  others,  willing  to 
labour,  will,  we  fear,  be  reduced  to  destitution.  The  weekly  loss  of 
wages  in  the  English  manufacturing  districts  is  already  upwards  of 
£100,000.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  may  be  much  higher 
during  the  winter.  In  Ola^w,  and  the  west  of  Scotland  generally, 
the  want  of  employment  is  rapidly  spreading.  This  season  will  be 
one  of  great  privations.  At  such  a  time,  it  becomes  Christians,  not 
only  to  increase  their  liberality,  but  to  deny  themselves,  so  that  they 
may  have  to  give  to  such  as  are  brought  into  straits  and  difficulties. 
'*  If  thy  brother  is  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee,  then  thou  shalt 
relieve  him." 

Crime. — Among  a  multitude  of  atrocious  crimes,  the  recent  murder 
in  Qlasgow  stands  out  conspicuous.  Seldom  has  the  public  mind  been 
so  deeply  stirred.    As  the  case  is  still  sub  judkej  we  refrain  from  the 
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exprofisioii  of  any  opinion  upon  it8  varied  lu^pects.  We  trust  that  the 
pending  investigation  will  cast  some  light  upon  this  fearfnl  ttagedj. 
The  case  is  too  appalling  for  many  minds  to  dwell  upon ;  bat  we  fear 
that  this  and  similar  cases,  now  so  frequent,  are  the  index  of  a  state 
of  society  ripe  for  the  judgments  of  Heaven. 

Accidents. — It  is  not  long  since  the  press  was  called  to  chronicle 
an  appalling  catastrophe  in  Edinburgh,  by  which  many,  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  were  buried  in  the  debris  of  their  own  habitations.  Once 
more,  by  a  railway  collision,  eighteen  persons  have  been  hurried  into 
eternity,  while  three  times  that  number  have  been  temporarily  injured 
or  maimed  for  life.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  before  our  readers. 
What  we  desiderate  is,  that  the  warning  voice  of  Providenoe  may  be 
heard.  Is  not  this  voice  designed  to  reach  the  walks  of  pleasure  and 
the  marts  of  merchandise.  Men  are  apt  to  forget  a  coming  eternity 
while  rushing  on  in  the  pursuit  of  this  world's  pleasures  or  its  wealth. 
But,  by  such  a  calamity,  Qod  would  teach  us  that  we  may  encounter 
the  King  of  Terrors  in  the  most  unexpected.and  most  unlikely  circum- 
stances. Many  assure  their  lives  when  starting  on  a  railway  journey. 
How  few  secure  their  souls  I  How  few  inquire  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  Gk)d  I  How  few  commit  their  way  to  the  keeping 
of  Jehovah  I  To  the  child  of  Gk)d,  with  grace  in  exercise,  sudden 
death,  though  a  surprise,  is  no  calamity.  The  unforeseen  accident 
only  hastens  such  home  to  glory.  But,  to  the  impenitent  sinner,  how 
aw^  is  the  thought  of  expecting  to  reach  the  destined  station  on 
earth,  and,  in  a  moment,  to  have  the  body  crushed  or  burnt  to  death, 
and  the  soul  unexpectedly  hurried  into  the  presence  of  the  final  Judge ! 

We  know  that  railway  servants  may  be  blamed,  and  they  are  some- 
times, though  not  frequently,  blameworthy;  but,  above  and  beyond 
the  clamour  which  is  raised  by  such  an  accident,  there  is  a  voice — 
the  voice  of  God  in  His  word — re-echoed  in  the  dispensations  of  His 
providence — "Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  0  Israeli" 

The  judgments  of  Qod  are  abroad  in  the  earth.  As  yet,  there  are 
few  signs  of  the  nations  learning  righteousness.  But  God  is  saying, 
as  of  old,  "  Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers,  and  shut 
thy  doors  about  thee  ;  hide  thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little  moment, 
until  the  indignation  be  overpast." 


A  CLOSING  WORD  TO  OUR  READERS. 

This  Number  closes  our  fifth  Volume,  extending  our  labours  over  ten 
eventful  years.  The  time  seems  brie^  but  the  progress  of  events  has 
been  unprecedently  rapid.  Great  changes,  social  and  ecclesiastica], 
have  passed  over  Christendom.  There  have  been  many  social  con- 
vulsions :  much  shaking  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, — and  yet 
the  signs  of  the  times  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  crisis  had  not 
come, — the  present  distress  of  nations  is  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 
There  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  national  guilt  to  be  punished— of 
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social  wrong  to  be  avenged^-^^re  the  reign  of  peace  shall  bless  tbe 
world. 

It  is,  however,  matter  of  gratitade,  that,  daring  this  period,  liberty 
has  been  steadily  advancing.  In  several  of  the  downtrodden  nations 
of  Europe,  the  thrones  of  despotism  have  been  overtomed,  while,  in 
others,  die  power  of  oppressors  has  been  greatly  restrained.  In  the 
vast  Russian  Empiro  the  jubilee-note  of  i^edom  has  recently  evoked 
the  gratitude  of  40,000,000.  The  advancing  wave  of  freedom  haa 
shaken  the  '*  peculiar  institutions"  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
doubtiess  will,  at  length,  like  the  primitive  deluge,  rid  the  transat- 
lantic world  of  the  violence  of  slavery.  We  have  had  our  own  India 
rebellion — the  bitter  fruit  of  the  wrongs,  neglects,  and  oppressions,  of 
many  generations,  which,  overruled  for  good,  will  issue  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty.  China  and  Japan  have  con- 
tracted commercial  treaties  with  us;  while  France  and  other  conti- 
nental nations  have  opened  their  ports  for  reciprocal  trading.  All 
these  events  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  advancement  of  truth.  These  aro  signs,  beckoning  the 
Church  to  go  in  and  possess  the  land,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Zion.  Every  social  obstacle  romoved  ought  to  remind  the  followers 
of  Christ  of  the  ascension  command,  '^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

But,  sad  to  say,  that,  while  there  is  a  visible  increase  of  missionary 
effort  during  the  last  decade  of  years,  there  is  a  counter  influence  sap- 
ping the  foundations  of  truth,  and  pioneering  the  way  both  of  super- 
stition and  infidelity.  The  leaven  dT  Popery  from  Oidbrd  has  already 
raised  a  general  ferment  throughout  the  Anglican  Chureh.  This 
engine  of  Popery,  witiiin  the  National  Establishment,  has  played 
poUtically  into  the  hands  of  Popery  without,  so  that  the  former  Pro- 
testant policy  has  been  completely  subverted. 

The  Puseyite  movement  has  been  followed  by  an  outburst  of  in- 
fidelity from  the  same  corrupt  source.  In  the  shape  of  learned  criticism, 
and  specious  philosophy,  the  foundations  of  the  faith,  and  the  authority 
of  GK)d  in  matters  of  worship,  are  being  suddenly  shaken.  Were  the 
infiuence  confined  to  the  pale  of  the  Church  connected  with  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  she  might  be  left  to  do  battie  with  the  vipers 
nursed  in  her  bosom ;  but  the  wave  of  ritualism  is  already  producing 
no  small  commotion  in  the  fi;eneral  Christian  community,  whOe  the 
pestilent  breath  of  infidelity  is  blighting  the  pulpit,  the  professional 
chair,  the  platform,  and  the  press.  Were  the  local  churches  steadfast, 
Scotland,  at  least,  might  escape  the  baneful  infiuences  of  the  Southern 
corruption;  but,  alas!  even  here  the  retrogression  of  the  last  ten 
years  is  truly  appalling.  The  local  Establiimed  Chureh  has  not  only 
yielded  to  the  Erastian  control  of  the  State,  but  at  length  has  come 
to  acknowledge  the  degrading  usurpation  of  the  State,  and  the  right 
of  civil  judges  to  adjudicate  upon  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  in- 
creasing bondage  has  been  accompanied  with  a  craving  after  ritualism 
in  some  quarters  the  most  surprising.  Popish  structures,  pictorial 
windows,  choirs,  chants,  liturgies,  and  special  postures  in  devotion, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  desire^or  abjured  Episcopacy.    We  do  not 
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mean  to  say  that  revival  of  ritaalism  is  general,  or  that  it  is  ttpproYed 
by  the  majority  of  either  ministers  or  members ;  bnt  tlie  fiust  that  snch 
things  can  be  done  by  any  with  impunity,  or  advocated  in  the  Supr^ne 
Court  by  the  Moderator,  without  a  protest  or  public  complaint,  is 
ominous  for  the  future,  and  affords  evidence  of  modem  change  of  sen- 
timeot  calculated  to  awaken  anxiety  and  destroy  confidence. 

For  a  time,  the  Free  Church  gave  rise  to  the  most  ardent  hopes, 
that,  should  the  Establishment  be  subverted,  her  place  might  be  filled, 
and  her  work  accomplished  by  another  worthy  of  confidence  and  r^aid. 
We  do  not  make  any  comparison  between  these  rival  denominations. 
As  far  as  the  Free  Church  hastakenup,  andmadesacrificesin,  thedelenoe 
of  Second  Beformation  principles,  we  esteem  and  honour  her  as  an  ally. 
As  such  we  cordially  hailed  her  in  the  day  of  her  organization,  aiid 
ardently  hoped  to  be  ultimately  one  with  her ;  but  our  earlier  hopes 
were  crushed  by  the  apathy  of  her  courts  regarding  the  covenanted 
uniformity,  and  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years  has  more  than  con- 
firmed our  fears  of  unfaith^ness  to  the  cause  of  the  Covenanted  Re- 
formation. Notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  "  Act  and  Declara- 
tion," introduced  as  a  pre&ce  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  published 
under  the  general  title  of  the  "Authorised  Standards  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,"  there  has  been,  not  only  no  general  ecclesiastical 
effort  to  revive  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  but  the 
introduction  of  an  expediency  policy  utterly  subversive  of  the  position 
of  the  Second  Reformation  Church.  In  regard  to  national  education 
— union  with  other  churches — ^free  communion— -and  the  countenance 
given  to  Arminian  doctrines  and  latitudinarian  practices  by  many  of 
her  leaders, — ^the  course  of  the  lajst  ten  years  is  ominous  of  evil  to  the 
Reformation  cause  in  Scotland.  We  do  not  speak  of  her  ministers  or 
office-bearers  in  general,  for  many  of  these,  we  believe,  are  disappointed 
and  grieved  by  her  recent  policy,  but  of  Ihose  public  actors,  and  mea- 
sures, by  which  she  is  being  carried  into  the  downward  current  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  and  endangemi  by  the  shifting  quicksands  of  expedient^. 
Even  ten  years  ago,  £he  Moderator  of  the  Free  Assembly  could  not 
have  enunciated  the  latitudinarian  sentiments  vended,  apparently 
with  applause,  by  Dr  Guthrie ;  neither  could  any  colonial  secdon  of 
the  Church  have  suffered  excision,  as  the  Synod  of  Victoria  recently 
did,  for  refusing  to  unite  with  other  denominations,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
her  distinctive  principles.  These  things  we  deeply  deplore,  and  it  is 
with  no  ordinary  regret  that  we  feel  constrained  to  state  them« 

In  the  United  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
and  other  sections  of  the  Church,  organic  changes  have  occurred 
during  the  same  period,  or  are  still  in  progress.  These  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  from  time  to  time,  and  on  these,  at  present,  space 
forbids  us  to  enlarge.  The  next  ten  years  will  shed  historical  light 
upon  present  latitudinarian  movements,  and  will  doubtless  afford 
matter  for  fdture  editorial  thought  and  action. 

But,  while  speaking  thus  of  ecclesiastieal  changes  in  the  land,  there 
is  another  department  in  which  latitudinarian  progress  is  still  more 
remarkable — ^viz.,  the  literature,  more  especially  the  periodical  litera- 
ture, of  our  country.     The  power  of  the  press  has  been  rapidly  aug- 
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mented ;  but  the  advocacy  of  distmctive  principles,  thiOTigh  the  press, 
is  well-nigh  gone.  Even  denominational  periodicals  have  become  so 
indefinite,  that,  but  for  the  title,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
ascertain  from  whence  they  are  issued.  Newspapers  have  undergone 
the  same  metamorphosis.  The  Witness  of  other  days  has  still  the  name, 
but  little  of  the  ante  or  even  post-disruption  spirit.  The  Scottish 
Ouardianj  of  honourable  memory,  has  passed  away — ^its  demise  the 
index  of  waning  zeal  for  truth  in  the  Western  Metropolis.  Local 
journak  of  the  same  stamp  have  perished  in  the  modem  literary  inun- 
dation. These  former  defenders  of  truth  and  principle  have  been 
supplanted  or  succeeded  by  a  class  of  '*  dailies,''  fashioned  after  the 
model  of  the  London  Times^  most  of  them  Sabbath-breakers  by  literary 
work,*  and  few  of  them  disposed  to  deal  with  matters  of  distinctive 
truth  and  principle.  The  Church  is  annually  losing  even  that  influ- 
ence which  she  oiight  to  exercise,  and  once  possessed,  over  the  press. 
Matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  access  for  the  defence  of  truth 
or  principle  is  next  to  impossible.  Even  the  reports  of  ecclesiastical 
procedure  very  frequently  give  prominence  to  latitudinarian  sentiments, 
while  the  advocacy  of  distinctive  principles  is  suppressed.  Even  de- 
nominational periodicals  are  so  popularised,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  their  conductors  upon  any  controverted  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice. Considering  the  extent  to  which  newspapers  and  periodical 
literature  form  the  staple  reading  of  the  community,  to  the  exclusion 
of  matured  works  on  theology,  history,  &c.,  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

Viewed  in  this  aspect,  our  Magazine  assumes  an  importance  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  claim.  Its  aim  has  been^  and  stiU  is^  to  revive 
and  defend  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  We  must, 
if  fiiith^l  to  our  tnist,  sail,  as  heretofore,  against  the  current  of  popular 
opinion.  Never,  since  the  rise  of  the  Secession,  has  there  been  greater 
necessity  for  an  independent,  truthful  organ.  ISTever  were  the  friends 
of  truth  under  greater  obligation  to  give  it  their  prayerful  countenance 
and  support  We  say  nothing  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  conducted,  being  deeply  sensible  of  our  shortcomings  and  in- 
ability to  make  it  such  as  the  age  requires ;  but  we  can  aver,  that  it 
has  been,  and  is,  our  aim  to  defend  the  truth,  and  expose  errors  and 
evil  practices,  without  respect  to  sects  or  parties.  Towards  none, 
without  or  within,  have  we  either  personal  envy  or  grudge.  We  deal 
with  principles,  not  persons.  When  at  any  time  we  require  to  refer 
to  individuals  or  denominations,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the 
representatives  or  exponents  of  false  doctrine  or  unscriptural  practices. 
When  such  parties  thrust  themselves,  or  are  thrust  upon  public  notice 
by  the  press,  as  the  guardians  of  truth  and  purity,  it  is  meet  that  their 
views  and  practices  should  be  openly  canvassed,  and  the  danger  of 
their  influence  duly  exposed.  When  called  to  bear  testimony,  we 
must  deal  with  facts,  and  not  mere  abstractions — ^we  have  to  speak  the 
truth  irrespective  of  deference  to  persons.     However  powerful  or  ex- 

*  The  Edinburgh  Daily  Seview  is  a  noblo  exception.  The  steady  resolve  of  its 
£ondnctors  not  to  riolate  the  Sabbath  by  Htoraiy  work,  ought  to  elicit  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  Christian  public^ 
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alted  peraons  or  parties  maj  be,  there  is  One  infinitely  greater,  to 
whom  we  are  reeponsible.  We  dare  not  keep  silence  when  the 
honour  of  Qod,  and  the  interests  of  His  cause,  require  us  to  speak  oat 

For  the  support  and  countenance  granted  in  conducting  this  Maga- 
zine we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Gk)d.  We  desire,  also,  to  tender  our  best 
thanks  to  those  who  have  given  us  literary  aid,  and  such  as  have  exerted 
themselves  to  sustain  and  extend  our  circulation.  We  feel  under 
special  obligations  to  those  beyond  the  pale  of  our  own  denomination 
who  have  Peered  us  by  their  expressions  of  approbation  and  voluntary 
support.  We  are  grateful  to  several  contemporaries,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  for  giving  prominence  to  some  of  our  leading  articles, 
especially  those  bearing  upon  distinctive  principles.  Our  cordial  sym- 
pathies are  with  those  who  are  labouring  for  the  defence  of  Beforma- 
tion  principles,  even  where  we  cannot  yet  see  eye  to  eye  in  every  point 
of  the  Church's  testimony.  We  feel  convinced  that  for  them  and  for 
us  there  is  a  conflict  impending.  It  may  be  that  pressure  from  with- 
out may  solve  difficulties,  and  bring  us  side  by  side  in  the  conflict  widi 
ritualistic  zeal  and  latitudinarian  indifierenoe.  We  feel  convinced  that 
there  is  but  one  platform  on  which  the  friends  of  truth  can  make  a 
successful  resistance — ^viz.,  that  occupied  by  the  Church  of  the  Second 
Beformation. 

We  hope,  through  grace,  as  heretofore,  to  contend  for  the  whole 
principles  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
these  principles  in  application  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
Church.  In  essaying  to  do  so,  we  earnestly  solicit  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  and  of  all  our  readers.  We  solicit  the  aid  of  our  brethren,  or 
others,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  contribute  to  our  pages.  We  aak  the 
hearty  energies  of  sessions  and  congregations  to  sustain  and  extend 
our  circulation. 

What  events  the  next  ten  years  may  disclose,  or  who  may  live  to 
record  them,  we  cannot  predicate ;  but  now  is  the  day  of  duty  with 
us.  Events  are  with  OocL  The  voice  of  prophecy  and  Providence 
alike  urge  us  to  diligence  in  finishing  the  work  that  is  given  us  to  do. 
'^  The  voice  said.  Cry.  And  he  saidj  What  shaUIcryf  AU  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  goodUness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field:  the 
grass  tvithereth,  the  flower  fadeth :  but  the  word  qf  our  OodshaU  stand 
for  ever"  

ICebthio  of  tbb  Glabg^w  PaaBBTTBRT  of  UffiTBD  OmoiSAL  BaoBDUo. — ^The 
Glasgow  PresbTteiy  met  in  Glasgow  on  the  7th  inst, — ^tfae  Bot.  J.  M.  Smith, 
PoIlockshawB,  Moderator.  Besides  the  nsnal  routine  hasiness,  the  PresbTteiy  was 
engaged  in  hearing  a  homily  from  Mr  David  Scott|  student  of  dirinity;  in  the 
examination  of  Messrs  D.  Scott  and  J.  Anderson  apon  their  coarse  of  study  at  last 
Session  of  the  Hall ;  and  also  Messrs  Munroe  and  M'Leneghan  upon  Whatelj's 
Logic.  In  hoth  the  exercise  and  examinations,  the  students  acquitted  themselves 
in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Presbytery. 


END    OF    VOLUME    V. 


